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Ir  the  humorous  obaervatioa  of  Addison  were 
Ibonded  in  iact,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure  "  till  he  knows  whether  the 
writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  ftir  man— -of  a  mild  or 
choleric  disposition, — with  other  particulars  of  the 
like  nature,*' — ^we  should  be  in  a  state  of  some 
apprehension,  since  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the 
oekbrated  author  of  the  poems  a  new  edition  of 
which  we  here  present  to  the  public,  has,  from 
the  modesty  and  retiredness  of  his  life,  furnished 
but  few  biographical  particulars  to  be  developed 
to  an  admiring  world.  Unlike  so  many  others  of 
his  gewu9^  he  never  intermeddled  in  the  turmoils 
of  politics,  or  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of  fashion. 
He  was,  in  his  manners  and  feelings,  a  chUd  of 
nature ;  though  a  wavami  in  her  dispositions  and 
her  laws.  Contented  with  keeping  the  <*  noiseless 
Cenor  of  his  way,**  with  the  approbation  of  his 
conscience  and  the  approval  of  his  God, — ^he  was 
willing  to  allow  some  to  be  the  idol  of  the  fiictious, 
and  others  to  fiiwn  at  the  footstool  of  power ; — 
satisfied  himself  with  being  admired  as  a  poet — 
revered  as  a  divine, — and  respected  as  a  man. 

Our  poet  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  on  the  coast 
of  Soff^  En^and,  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1754. 
His  father  held  the  station  of  salt-master,  or  col- 
lector of  the  salt  duties,  and  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  vigorous  habits  of  business,  and  a  re- 
markaUe  fiiculty  of  calculation.  Early  in  his 
boyhood,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  he  had  learned  to 
read,  young  Crabbe-  manifested  a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  books  of  all  kinds ;  and  he  perused 
with  eagerness  every  thing  that  came  within  his 
reach,  especially  if  it  were  a  work  of  fiction  and 
romance,  or  treated  of  witches,  &iries,  and  ghosts. 
But  he  particularly  delighted  in  verse,  and  began 
at  a  very  early  period  to  imitate  the  humble  spe- 
cimens  of  poetry  which  were  then  accessible  to  him. 

His  fiither  observed  this  bookish  disposition,  and 
although  he  had  no  higher  views  fi)r  the  boy  than 
that  of  ibllowing  his  own  example,  and  being 
employed  in  some  inferior  department  of  the  rev- 
cnue  service,  he  resolved  to  send  George  to  a 
school  at  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk. — 
Here  he  remained  fox  a  short  time,  and  was  then 
removed  to  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  kept  by  a 
skilful  mathematician  named  Haddon.    The  boy 


himself  had  a  predilection,  as  well  as  his  father, 
for  mathematics ;  and  he  made  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  pursuit 

Afler  leaving  this  latter  school,  George  was 
placed  as  a  surgeon's  apprentice  at  Wickham* 
Brook ;  but  as  this^  situation  was  not  a  very  desi* 
rable  one,  he  lefl  it,  and  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  at  Woodbridge,  a 
market-town  about  seventeen  miles  firom  Aldbo- 
rough. Here  he  met  with  society  congenial  to  his 
own  disposition,  and  was  by  this  means  introduced 
to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Notwithstanding  that  he  here  applied  him- 
self with  energy  to  the  studies  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  intended  profession,  he  was  oflen 
beguiled  into  the  more  flowery  fields  of  poesy, 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  to  the  Lady's 
Magazine,  a  periodical  of  some  repute  at  that 
period. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Crabbe's 
term  of  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  village,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
means  of  finishing  his  professional  education  in 
London.  But  his  father's  circumstances  did  not 
permit  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  the  youthful 
aspirant  was  compelled  to  labour  in  the  drudgery 
of  the  public  warehouse  wherein  his  parent's  do- 
ties  were  performed.  This  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unpleasant  to  young  Crabbe;  and  the 
irksomeness  of  his  situation  was  increased  by  an 
unhappy  change  in  the  habits  of  his  father,  who 
had  become  a  politician,  a  tavern-haunter,  and  a 
domestic  tyrant 

Mr.  Crabbe,  at  this  period,  devoted  such  leisure 
time  as  was  at  his  disposal,  to  the  study  of  botany, 
and  the  advancement  of  his  professional  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  he  still  dallied  with  the  muses,  it 
was  with  the  persuasion  that  this  was  not  his 
main  pursuit  in  the  progress  of  life.  At  length, 
however,  his  father  was  able  to  afibrd  some  slight 
assistance,  and  the  son  journeyed  to  London  with 
the  view  of  walking  the  hospitals  and  profiting 
by  the  medical  lectures.  He  remained  in  the 
metropolis  about  eight  or  ten  months;  bul  his 
means  were  inadequate  to  an  efiectual  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  which  such  a  residence 
ordinarily  affords  to  the  student  of  medicine ;  and 
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he  was  oompelled  once  more  to  return  to  Aldbo- 
rough. 

Crabbe  now  engaged  himself  aa  an  awiatant  in 
the  ahop  of  a  aurgeon  named  MaskilL  Thia  man 
had  an  imperioaa  temper,  and  Crabbe'a  situation 
was  a  moat  undesirable  one.  But  he  was  content 
to  submit  for  a  while  to  ill-usage,  for  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  additional  knowledge  in 
his  basinesa.  AfUr  a  abort  time,  Maskill  removed 
from  Aldborough,  and  Crabbe  was  encouraged  to 
•et  up  for  himaelf  in  his  native  town.  He  waa 
hardly  qualified  for  his  task,  however,  and  his 
practice  and  emoluments  were  scanty  enough. 

All  thia  time,  he  improved  his  opportunities  of 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Elmy,  and  the  young 
couple  were  understood  to  be  affianced.  But  pov- 
erty barred  the  nuptials,  and  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  future  seemed  scarcely  to  promise  a  remo- 
val of  the  impediment 

Brooding  over  the  profitleaa  life  he  was  leading 
in  this  secluded  village,  our  poet  at  length  formed 
the  bold  resolution  of  abandoning  the  medical 
profession,  and  pushing  his  fortune  in  the  literary 
world  of  London.  He  was  so  poor,  that  he  had 
not  the  means  of  deflraying  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  thither ;  and  all  his  friends  were  aa  poor 
as  himself.  In  this  dilemma,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter  to  Mr.  Dudley  North,  asking  the  loan  of  a 
small  sum.  That  gentleman  kindly  advanced  him 
five  pounds;  and  with  this  fund,  Crabbe  settled 
hia  affairs  at  Aldborough,  and,  embarking  in  a 
sloop  at  Slaughton,  he  sailed  for  the  great  city.  He 
was  at  this  time  about  24  years  of  age. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  took  eco- 
nomical lodgings,  and  applied  himself  diligently 
to  transcribing  and  correcting  tlie  poetical  pieces 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  country.  But 
he  applied  to  the  publiahers  in  vain :  none  of  them 
would  hazard  print  and  paper  on  behalf  of  the 
unknown  author.  Crabbe  now  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. He  made  written  applications  to  several 
eminent  individuals,  but  none  would  aid  him, 
until,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  he  determined  to 
address  the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke.  That  gen- 
tleman  immediately  ap^X^inted  an  interview,  and 
judged  so  favourably  of  the  young  poet's  character 
and  attainments,  that  he  immediately  became  his 
friend,  took  him  to  dwell  in  his  own  family,  intro- 
duced  him  to  the  highest  literary  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  his 
poems.  **  The  Lihrary*''  was  issued  in  1781 ;  and 
its  favourable  reception  was  such  as  at  once  to 
establish  the  poetical  reputation  of  the  author. 


Even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  condescended  to 
admire  and  commend,  and  indeed  had  lent  the  aid 
of  his  efficient  revisal  to  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem. 

Crabbe  had  long  folt  an  inclination  towards  the 
clerical  profession,  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  present  friends  soon  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
Church  as  one  of  its  ministers.  He  was  admitted 
to  deacon*B  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
soon  after  left  London  to  assume  the  duties  of 
a  curate  at  his  native  village  of  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Crabbe  retained  this  post  only  for  a  fow 
months.  The  untiring  fiiendship  of  Mr.  Burke 
obtained  for  him  the  more  advantageous  situation 
of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and 
Mr.  Crabbe  took  up  his  residence,  of  course,  at 
Belvoir  Castle. 

In  1783,  our  author  again  ventured  before  the 
public,  in  his  **  VUiage^^^  which  met  with  the  most 
decided  success,  and  materially  enhanced  Mr. 
Crabbers  poetical  reputation. 

His  altered  prospects  never  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  his  habits  or  demeanour ; — ^these  con- 
tinued to  be  characterized  by  the  same  simplicity 
and  equanimity  which  marked  the  penniless  stu- 
dent,  and  the  rejected  candidate  for  publication. 

It  was  now  deemed  expedient  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
should  have  a  university  degree;  and  his  name 
was  accordingly  entered  on  the  boards  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Soon  afler  this,  the  Chan- 
cellor  Thurlow  bestowed  upon  him  the  small  liv- 
inga  of  Frome  St  Quintin,  and  Evershot,  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  obtained,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
degree  of  LL.  B. 

When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  went  to  Ireland  as 
lord-lieutenant  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  accompany 
him; — ^for  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  could, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  imprudence, 
offer  his  hand  to  the  long-beloved  Miss  Elmy. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  December  1783,  and 
the  wedded  couple  took  possession  of  apartments 
in  Belvoir  Castle,  which  had  been  kindly  tendered 
by  the  Duke,  on  his  departure  from  England.  But 
from  various  causes,  it  was  found  that  a  residence 
here  was  not  desirable ;  and,  before  a  year  and  a 
half  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Crabbe  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  parsonage  of  Statbem.  He  here 
spent  four  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
thia  period  became  the  father  of  four  children,  two 
of  whom  only  (George  and  John)  grew  to  matu- 
rity. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Crabbe  again  appeared  as  a  poet, 
and  published  "  The  Newspaper^^  which  received 
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the  nme  emphatie  approyal  which  had  attended 
his  prior  efiorta. 

In  October,  1787,  the  Duke  of  Rotland  died, 
■omewbat  auddenly,  in  Dablin,  and  hit  widow, 
retamin^  to  Behroir,  waa  not  (brg^tfbl  of  her  hna- 
band^a  preCc^^  She  procared  from  the  Gbancellor 
the  exchange  of  the  two  inconsiderable  livings 
held  bj  Mr.  Crabbe,  for  the  more  important  ones 
of  MoatoB  in  Leicesterahire,  and  Allington  in 
Lincohiahire.  In  Febroaiy,  1789,  he  remoTed, 
with  his  &mily,  to  the  parsonage  of  Moston. 

His  new  residence  was  pleasant  in  many  re- 
spects ;  and  it  was  with  much  reluctance,  after 
abiding  here  for  three  years,  that  he  yielded  to 
another  change.  The  death  of  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Crabbe  rendered  necessary  the  services  of  her 
husband  as  ezecaior ;  and  he  removed  to  Farham, 
in  Saffi>lk— again  placing  himself  near  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood  and  early  conrtship^  Here  he 
undertook  the  coracies  of  Swefling  and  Great 
Glemham,  and  the  coarse  of  his  lift  varied  but 
little  from  what  it  had  been  in  Muston.  He  had 
resided  fbor  years  at  Farham,  when  he  lost  by 
death  his  third  son,  a  child  of  about  six  years. 
EDs  children  had  been  seven,  and  they  were  now 
redooed  to  twa  This  deprivation  was  severely 
felt  by  the  mother,  and  conjoined  with  other  cir- 
cnmstanoes  to  cause  a  removal  again.  Mr.  Crabbe 
now  rented  Great  Glemham  Hall,  a  pleasant  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  North,  and  lived  in  it  four  or 
five  years  with  great  comfort  and  satis&ction^ — 
But  another  removal  then  becoming  necessary  on 
aoooont  of  the  sale  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Crabbe  hired 
a  boose  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Rendham, 
wherein  he  remained  until  the  year  1805,  when  he 
left  Soffialk,  and  resumed  his  clerical  station  at 
Muston. 

In  this  tranquil  course  of  life,  attending  to  the 
care  of  his  flock,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his 
beloved  &mily,  Bfr.  Crabbe  long  concealed  him- 
self from  the  gaxe  of  the  world  until  the  year 
1807;  when,  afler  an  absence  of  about  twenty-two 
yean,  he  at  length  produced  a  collection  of 
-Poesu."  ("The  Pariah Rcgi8ter,»'&c)  "Lau- 
dari  a  laudato  viro**  has  ever  been  deemed  a  stamp 
of  merit ;  and,  such  has  been  the  invariable  proof 
of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  excellence  as  a  Poet,  that  he  has 
ever  been  dUUngtuahed  by  the  discerning  few, 
as  be  will  always  be  admired  by  the  reading 
pablie. 

The  **  Poems'*  were  honoured  with  a  perusal 
ia  manuscript  by  the  present  Lord  Holland,  and 
bis  late  illustrious  uncle ;  and  may  naturally  be 


supposed  to  have  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  their  critical  ociifiiefi. 

In  addition  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  they  will  be 
deemed,  by  kindred  minds,  to  possess  an  additional 
value,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  tended  to 
cheer  the  death-bed  of  the  highly-gifted  Gharles 
Fox.  This  collection  has  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Three  years  afterwards  (1810)  he  produced  the 
Poem  of  the  **  Borough  ;**  the  scene  of  which  is 
his  native  place :  and  in  1812  he  published  his 
TaU9, 

In  1813,  Mr.  Crabbe  sustained  the  sevgre  afflic* 
tion  of  losing  his  wife ;  and  soon  afler,  having 
obtained  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire^ 
he  removed  to  that  town.  From  this  period,  our 
author  mixed  much  more  in  society,  and  especially 
in  the  gay  and  literary  world  of  London,  than 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.  In  the  metropolis, 
he  met  on  intimate  terms  with  most  of  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  day,  and  seemed  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  era  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  that  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore,  and  CampbelL 

In  1819,  Mr.  Murray  pubUshed  the  <«  Tbies  of 
the  HaW^ — and  gave  for  the  manuscript  of  that 
work,  and  the  copy-right  of  Mr.  Crabbers  previous 
poems,  the  liberal  sum  of  3000Z.  This  work  waa 
not  less  favourably  received  than  its  predecessors. 

Whilst  in  London  upon  one  of  his  visits,  in 
1821,  our  poet  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  accepted  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  visit  him  in  Scothind.  Mr.  Crabbe  accord- 
ingly journeyed  to  the  north  for  that  purpose  in 
the  following  year,  and  found  Sir  Walter  in  Edin- 
burgh, attending  upon  George  IV.,  who  waa  then 
making  his  famous  vuit  to  Scotland.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  multifarious  busi- 
ness, the  great  novelist  contrived  to  makeCrabbe's 
sojourn  in  his  house  pleasant  and  gratifying  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 

In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Crabbe  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  tic  douloureux,  and  thenceforward  he  was 
subject  to  that  complaint,  which  aided  the  natural 
decay  attendant  upon  old  age.  But  he  continued 
in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
maintained  his  friendly  and  social  relations,  until 
within  a  few  days  of  the  termination  of  his  exist- 
ence. This  event  took  place  at  Trowbridge,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1632. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  Mr.  Grabbers  qualities  as  a  poet— 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  merely 
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*-that  the  obaracterittics  of  his  stjle  are,  orig^i* 
nality  of  thoaght,  force,  preciflion,  trath,  depth, 
«nd  pathos  of  description ;  clothed  frequently  in 
the  happy  diction  and  polished  Tersification  which 
we  so  mach  admire  in  Goldsmithi 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  this 
remark,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  a  copyist  of  any  for- 
mer author.  He  is  a  bard  $ui  generii ;  he  has 
formed  himself  upon  no  model,  and  is  consequently 
unlike  other  writers.  He  is  a  poet  who  ezammes 
man  as  he  i$,  there  is,  therefore,  no  tUuston  in 
his  poetry. 

He  is,  in  fiust,  the  Portrait'Painter  of  humble 
life — in  all  its  variety  and  detail.  His  portraits 
are  exact  likenesses ;  and  are  equally  to  be  praised 
Ibr  the  correctness  of  the  outline,  and  the  propriety 
ol  the  colouring.    His  descriptions  are,  not  like 


those  of  Thomson,  of  imaginary,  bat  of  real 
nature.  The  delineations  of  his  rustics  are,  con- 
sequently, different  (hmi  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  or  the  Idylls  of 
Gesner :  but  they  are  such  as  may  Se  seen  every 
day  in  the  country.  He  sees  with  a  keen,  correct, 
and  perhaps  too  microscopic  an  eye,  and  all  his 
scenes  of  common  life  are  portrayed  with  minute- 
ness, but  with  a  fidelity  true  to  nature.  He  is 
naturally  and  deservedly  a  popular  poet ;  since  all 
his  delineations  come  home  closely  to  the  **  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  men.*'  He  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  original  and  pathetic  poets  that  Eng- 
land has,  in  modem  times,  produced ;  and  is  a 
bright  star  in  that  splendid  constellation  of  Bri- 
tish genius  that  has  illumined  and  adorned  the 
present  age. 
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IpM  per  AoMmiM  Skmm,  eannina  fentai 
Uoi  sooat,  inceoli  qui  nomine  pubat  Olynipom ; 
Maoniamque  aenem  Romano  prorocat  ore : 
Foraitan  ilKoi  nomoris  Jahiient  in  umbra 
Quod  eaoit,  e(  aterili  tantnm  caDta«et  aveaa 
IffooliM  popuii,  tt  Maoeoate  careret 

LUCAN.  Pmug.  ad  Pi»mu, 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY-RICHARD  FOX,  LORD  HOLLAND, 

or  EMand,  in  Uneolntkirt;  Ltrd  MoUand  qf  Fnlef  ;  and  fWow  rf  ik»  SteicCy  ^  ^ii(i{«aHM. 


MtLord, 

That  the  longest  poem  in  this  ooHection  was 
honoured  by  the  notice  of  your  Lordship's  rig'ht 
honoonble  and  ever-valued  relation,  Mr.  Fox; 
that  it  should  be  the  last  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  that  some  parts  of  it  were  marked  with 
his  approbation ;  are  circumstances  productive  of 
better  hopes  of  ultimate  success  than  I  had  dared 
to  er.^rtain  before  I  was  gratified  with  a  know- 
ledge  of  them :  and  the  hope  thus  raised  leads  me 
to  ask  permission  that  I  may  dedicate  this  book  to 
your  Lordship,  to  whom  that  truly  great  and 
greatly-lamented  personage  was  so  nearly  allied  in 
&mily,  so  closely  bound  in  affection,  and  in  whose 
mind  presides  the  same  critical  taste  which  he  ex- 
erted to  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him.  He 
doubtless  united  with  his  unequalled  abilities  a 
fund  of  good-nature ;  and  this  possibly  led  him  to 
speak  fiivourably  of^  and  give  satisfaction  to  wri- 
ters,  with  whose  productions  he  might  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfied :  nor  must  I  allow  myself  to  suppose 
his  desire  of  obliging  was  withholden,  when  he 
honoured  any  effort  of  mine  with  his  approbation : 
but,  my  Lord,  as  there  was  discrimination  in  the 
opinion  he  gave ;  as  he  did  not  veil  indifference  for 
insipid  mediocrity  of  composition  under  any  gene- 
ral expression  of  oool  approval — I  allow  myself  to 
draw  a  favourable  conclusion  from  the  verdict  of 
one  who  had  the  superiority  of  intellect  few  would 
dispute,  which  he  made  manifest  by  a  force  of  elo- 
ipienoe  peculiar  to  himself;  whose  excellent  judg- 
B 


ment  no  one  of  his  friends  found  cause  to  distrust, 
and  whose  acknowledged  candour  no  enemy  had 
the  temerity  to  deny. 

With  such  encouragement,  I  present  my  book  ' 
to  your  Lordship:  the  Account  of  the  hxft  and 
Writings  of  Lopez  de  Vega  has  taught  me  what  I 
am  to  expect ;  1  there  perceive  how  your  Lordship 
can  write,  and  am  there  taught  how  you  can  judge 
of  writers :  my  faults,  however  numerous,  I  know 
will  none  of  them  escape  through  inattention,  nor 
will  any  merit  be  lost  for  want  of  discernment: 
my  verses  are  before  him  who  has  written  ele- 
gantly,  who  has  judged  with  accuracy,  and  who 
has  given  unequivocu  proof  of  abilities  in  a  work 
of  difficulty ; — a  translation  of  poetry,  which  few 
persons  in  this  kingdom  are  able  to  read,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  talents  not  hitherto  justly  appre- 
ciated. In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  ap- 
prehension ;  but  I  know  also,  that  your  Lordship 
is  apprised  of  tlie  great  difficulty  of  writing  well ; 
that  you  will  make  much  allowance  for  failures,  if 
not  too  frequently  repeated ;  and,  as  you  can  accu- 
rately discern,  so  you  will  readily  approve,  all  tha 
better  and  more  happy  efforts  of  one,  who  places 
the  highest  value  upon  your  Lordship's  approlxu 
tion,  and  who  has  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Loro, 
Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

GEO.  CRABBE 
(9) 
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About  twenty-five  years  since  was  published  a 
poem  called  ^  The  Library ;"  which,  in  no  long 
time,  was  followed  by  two  others,  "  The  Village," 
and  "  The  Newspaper :"  these,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions,  are  here  reprinted;  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  poem  of  greater  length,  and  sev- 
eral shorter  attempts,  now,  fur  the  first  time,  before 
the  public;  whose  reception  of  them  creates  in 
their  author  something  more  than  common  solici- 
tude, because  he  conceives  that,  with  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  these  latter  productions,  upon 
whatever  may  be  found  intrinsically  meritorious 
or  defective,  there  will  be  united  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  degree  of  praise  or  blame  which  they 
may  be  thought  to  deserve,  when  compared  with 
the  more  early  attempts  of  the  same  writer. 

And  certainly,  were  it  the  principal  employment 
of  a  man*s  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  to  im- 
prove as  long  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though,  even 
then,  there  is  some  doubt  whctlier  such  improve- 
ment would  follow,  and  perhaps  proof  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  it  would  not:  but  when,  to  this 
" idle  traded''  is  added  some  ** calling"  with  supe- 
rior claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  his  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  versification  will  probably  be  in 
proportion  neitlier  to  the  years  he  bos  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made. 

While  composing  the  first-published  of  these 
poems,  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  notice, 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke :  part  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  whole  submitted  to  his  judgment ; 
receiving,  in  its  progress,  the  benefit  of  his  correc- 
tion :  I  hope,  therefore,  to  obtain  pardon  of  the 
reader,  if  I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion,  and,  afler 
80  long  a  silence,  endeavour  to  express  a  gratefbl 
sense  of  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  solicitous  for  my  more  essential 
interests,  as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  for  my 
credit  as  a  writer. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  his  extra, 
ordinary  abilities ;  it  would  be  vanity,  it  would  be 
weakness  in  mo  to  believe  that  I  could  make  them 
better  known,  or  more  admired  than  they  now 
are :  but  of  his  private  worth,  of  his  wishes  to  do 
good,  of  his  affability  and  condescension ;  his  readi- 
ness to  lend  assistance  when  he  knew  it  was  want- 
ed, and  his  delight  to  give  praise  where  he  thought 
it  was  deserved ;  of  these  I  may  write  witli  some 
propriety.  All  know  that  his  powers  were  vast, 
his  acquirements  various ;  and  I  take  leave  to  add, 
that  he  applied  them  with  unremitted  attention  to 
those  objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the  ho- 
nour and  welfare  of  his  country.  But  it  may  not 
be  so  generally  understood  that  he  was  ever  assid- 
uous m  tlie  more  private  duties  of  a  benevolent 
nature,  that  he  delighted  to  give  encouragement  to 
any  promise  of  ability,  and  assistance  to  any  ap- 
pearancc  of  desert :  to  what  purposes  he  employed 
nis  pen,  and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the 
senate,  will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  igno- 


rant of  the  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  the  fasci* 
nating  pleasantry,  found  in  his  common  conversor- 
tion,  amongst  his  friends,  and  his  affectionate 
manners,  amiable  disposition,  and  zeal  for  their 
happiness,  which  he  manifested  'in  the  hoars  of 
retirement  with  his  family. 

To  this  gentleman  I  was  indebted  for  my  know, 
ledge  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  as  well 
known  to  his  friends  for  his  perpetual  fund  of  good- 
humour  and  his  unceasing  wishes  to  oblige,  as  he 
was  to  the  public  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  his  pencil  and  his  pen.  By  him  I  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  to  Doctor  Johnson,  who  ho- 
noured me  with  his  notice,  and  assisted  me,  as  Mr. 
Bos  well  has  told,  with  remarks  and  emendations 
for  a  poem  I  was  about  to  publish.*  The  Doctor 
had  been  oflen  wearied  by  applications,  and  did 
not  readily  comply  with  requests  for  his  opinion ; 
not  from  any  unwillingness  to  oblige,  but  from  a 
painful  contention  in  his  mind,  between  a  desire 
of  giving  pleasure  and  a  determination  to  speak 
truth.  No  man  can,  I  think,  publish  a  work  with- 
out  some  expectation  of  satisfying  those  who  are  to 
judge  of  its  merit :  but  I  can,  with  the  utmost  re. 
gard  to  veracity,  speak  my  fears,  as  predominating 
over  every  pre-indulged  thought  of  a  more  favour- 
able nature,  when  I  was  told  that  a  judge  so  dis- 
cerning had  consented  to  read  and  give  his  opinion 
of  "  The  Village,*'  the  poem  I  had  prepared  for 
publication.  The  time  of  suspense  was  not  long 
protracted ;  I  was  soon  favoured  with  a  few  words 
from  Sir  Joshua,  who  observed, — "  If  I  knew  how 
cautious  Doctor  Johnson  was  in  giving  commenda- 
tion, I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  portion 
dealt  to  me  in  his  letter."— ^f  that  letter  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

"  Sir,— 1  have  nnt  yoa  back  Mr.  Crabbe*!  poem,  which  I 
read  with  great  deli* hL  It  ii  orif  in»l.  vigorous,  and  elegant. 
The  alteratiom  which  1  have  made,  I  do  not  require  him  to 
adopt;  for  my  lines  are.  perhapa,  not  oOen  better  [than]  his 
own :  but  ho  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  per 
haps,  between  them,  produce  somethinir  bettor  than  either.— 
He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  defaced :  a  wet  spooce 
will  wash  all  the  red  lines  away,  and  leave  the  pages  clean.— 
His  Dedicationt  will  be  least  liked :  it  were  better  to  contract 
it  into  a  short  sprightly  address.— I  do  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Crabbo'f 


most  humble  servant, 

"  BAM.  JOHI«SON. 


"  I  am,  Sir,  your 
'jr«reA4,1783." 


That  I  was  fully  satisfied,  my  readers  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe;  and  I  hope  tliey  will 
pardon  me,  if  there  should  appear  to  them  any  im- 
propriety  in  publishing  the  favourable  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  a  private  letter:  they  will  judge,  and 
truly,  that  by  so  doing,  I  wish  to  bespeak  their 
good  opinion,  but  have  no  'design  of  extorting  their 
applause.  I  would  not  hazard  an  appearance  so 
ostentatious  to  gratify  my  vanity,  but  I  venture  to 
do  it  in  compliance  with  my  fears. 


*  See  the  Life  of  S.  Johnson,  by  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  185, 
octavo  edition. 

t  Neither  of  these  were  adopted ;  the  author  had  written, 
shout  that  tinte,  some  verses  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Robert 
Manner*,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  these,  by  a 
junction,  it  is  presumed  not  forced  or  unnatural,  form  llie  con- 
cluding part  of  "  The  Village." 
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After  these  was  publuhed  "  The  Newspaper :" 
it  bad  not  the  advantage  of  euch  previoaa  criticism 
^om  any  friends,  nor  perhaps  so  much  of  my  own 
attentioo  as  I  ought  to  have  given  to  it;  but  the 
impression  was  disposed  of,  and  I  will  not  pay  so 
iittJe  respect  to  tlie  judgment  of  my  readers  as  now 
to  suppress  what  they  then  approved. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  poem  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  am  not  without 
apprehension,  lest  so  long  a  silence  should  be  con- 
itrued  into  a  blamable  neglect  of  my  own  interest, 
which  those  czceUent  friends  were  desirous  of  pro- 
moling  :  or  what  is  yet  worse,  into  a  want  of  gra- 
titude for  their  assistance ;  since  it  becomes  me  to 
suppose,  they  considered  these  first  attempts  as 
promises  of  better  thin^  and  their  fiivoors  as  sti. 
mulants  to  future  exertion.  And  here,  be  the  con. 
itruction  pot  upon  my  apparent  negligence  what 
il  nuiy,  let  me  not  suppress  my  testimony  to  the 
liberality  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to,  as  patrons 
and  encouragers  of  literary  merit,  or  indeed  of 
merit  of  any  kind :  their  patronage  has  never  been 
refused,  I  conceive,  where  it  has  been  reasonably 
expected  or  modestly  required ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  probably,  to  instance,  in  these  times  and 
in  this  country,  any  one  who  merited  or  was  sup- 
posed to  merit  assistance,  but  who  nevertheless 
languished  in  obscurity  or  necessity  for  the  want 
of  it ;  unless  in  those  cases  where  it  was  prevented 
by  the  resolution  of  impatient  pride,  or  wearied  bv 
the  solicitations  of  determined  profligacy.  AncI, 
while  the  subject  is  before  me,  I  am  unwilling  to 
pass  silently  over  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  two  deceased  noblemen.  His 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Thurlow :  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  me  by  their  notice,  and  the  benefits 
received  from  them,  I  trust  this  acknowledgment 
w^ill  be  imputed  to  its  only  motive,  a  grateful  sense 
of  their  favours. 

Upon  this  subject  I  could  dwell  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but,  to  give  a  reason  for  that  appearance  of 
neglect,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so,  happily,  it  is  less 
required.  In  truth,  I  have,  ibr  many  years,  in- 
tended a  republication  of  these  poems,  as  soon  as  I 
»hould  be  able  to  join  with  tliem  such  other  of  later 
date  as  might  not  deprive  me  of  the  little  credit  the 
former  had  obtained.  Long  indeed  has  this  pur- 
pose been  procrastinated :  and  if  the  duties  of  a 
profession,  not  before  pressing  upon  me;  if  the 
claims  of  a  situation,  at  that  time  untried ;  if  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  judgment,  and  the  loss  of  my 
earliest  friends,  will  not  sufficiently  account  for  my 
delay,  I  must  rely  upon  the  good-nature  of  my 
reader,  that  he  will  let  them  avail  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  find  an  additional  apology  in  my  fears  of  his 
censure. 

These  fears  being  so  prevalent  with  me,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  publish  any  thing  more,  unless  I 
could  first  obtain  the  sanction  of  such  an  opinion 
as  I  might  with  some  confidence  rely  upon.  I 
looked  for  a  friend  who,  having  the  discerning 
taste  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  critical  sagacity  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  would  bestow  upon  my  MS.  the 
attention  requisite  to  form  his  opinion,  and  would 
then  favour  me  with  the  result  of  his  observations : 
and  it  was  my  singular  good  fortune  to  gain  such 


assistance ;  the  opinion  of  a  critic  so  qualified,  and 
a  friend  so  disposed  to  fiivour  roe.  I  had  been  ho- 
noured by  an  introduction  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox  some  years  before,  at  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  being  again  with  him,  I  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  he  would  peruse  any  work  I 
might  send  to  him  previous  to  its  publication,  and 
would  give  me  his  opinion.  At  that  time,  I  did 
not  think  myself  sufficiently  prepared ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  I  had  collected  some  poems  for  his  in* 
spection,  I  found  my  right  honourable  friend  en« 
gaged  by  the  afl&irs  of  a  great  empire,  and  strug* 
gling  with  the  inveteracy  of  a  fatal  disease ;  at  sucn 
time,  upon  such  mind,  ever  disposed  to  oblige  av 
that  mind  was,  I  could  not  obtrude  the  petty  busi- 
ness of  criticising  verses :  but  he  remembered  the 
promise  he  had  kindly  given,  and  repeated  an  ofibr, 
which,  though  I  had  not  presumed  to  expect,  I  was 
happy  to  receive.  A  copy  of  the  poems,  now  first 
published,  was  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  (as  I 
have  the  information  from  Lord  Holland,  and  his 
Lordship's  permission  to  inform  my  readers)  the 
poem  which  I  have  named  **  The  Parish  Register** 
was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  it  excited  interest 
enough,  by  some  of  its  ports,  to  rain  for  me  the 
benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  the  whole.  Whatever 
he  approved,  the  reader  will  readily  believe,  I  have 
carefiilly  retained ;  the  ports  he  disliked  ore  totolly 
expunged,  ond  others  ore  substituted,  which  I  hope 
resemble  those,  more  conformable  to  the  taste  of  so 
admirable  a  jndge.  Nor  con  I  deny  myself  the 
melancholy  sotisfoction  of  odding,  that  this  poem 
(and  more  especially  the  poem  of  Phoebe  Dawson,* 
with  some  ports  of  the  second  book,)  were  the  lost 
compositions  of  their  kind  that  engaged  ond  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of 
this  great  man. 

The  above  information  I  owe  tothefavour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland ;  nor  this  only, 
but  to  his  Lordship  I  am  indebted  for  some  excel* 
lent  remarks  upon  the  other  parts  of  my  MS.  It 
was  not  indeed  my  good  fortune  then  to  Know  thot 
my  verses  were  in  the  bonds  of  o  nobleman  who 
had  given  proof  of  his  occurote  judgment  as  a  cri- 
tic, and  his  elegance  as  o  writer,  by  favouring  the 
public  with  on  easy  and  spirited  translation  of  some 
interesting  scenes  of  o  dramatic  poet,  not  oflen  reod 
in  this  kingdom.  The  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega  vvas 
then  unknown  to  me;  I  had,  in  common  with 
many  English  readers,  heard  of  him,  but  could  not 
judge  whether  his  far-extended  reputation  was 
caused  by  the  sublime  effi>rts  of  a  mighty  genius, 
or  the  unequalled  facility  ef  a  ropid  composer, 
aided  by  peculiar  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
That  ony  port  of  my  MS.  wos  honoured  by  the  re- 
marks of  Lord  Holland  yields  me  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  his  Ix>rd6hip  will  perceive  8ie  use 
I  have  mode  of  them ;  but  I  must  feel  some  regret 
when  I  know  to  what  small  portion  they  were  lim- 
ited ;  and  discerning,  as  I  do,  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  Lopez  de  Vega, 
I  must  perceive  how  much  my  own  needed  the 
assistance  ofTordcd  to  one,  who  cannot  be  sensible 
of  the  benefit  he  has  received. 

But  how  much  soever  I  lament  the  odvontogea 


*  Sec  pa«e  96. 
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lost,  let  me  remember  with  gratitude  the  help«  I 
have  obtained.  With  a  single  exception,  every 
poem  in  tiie  ensuing  collection  has  been  submitted 
to  the  critical  suggestion  of  a  gentleman,  upon 
whose  skill  and  candour  their  author  could  rely. 
To  publitfh  by  advice  of  friends  has  been  severely 
ridiculed,  and  that  too  by  a  poet,  who  probably, 
without  such  advice,  never  made  public  any  verses 
of  his  own :  in  fact,  it  may  not  be  easily  deter- 
mined who  acts  with  less  discretion,  the  writer  who 
is  encouraged  to  publish  his  works,  merely  by  the 
advice  of  friends  whom  he  consulted,  or  he  who, 
against  advice,  publishes  from  the  sole  encourage- 
ment of  his  own  opinion.  These  are  deceptions  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  I  was  happy  to  escape 
the  latter,  by  the  friendly  attentions  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Turner,  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  To 
this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able 
to  describe,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the 
time  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  attempts  I  have 
made.  He  is,  indeed,  tlie  kind  of  critic  for  whom 
every  poet  should  devoutly  wish,  and  the  friend 
whom  every  man  would  be  happy  to  acquire ;  he 
has  taste  to  discern  all  tliat  is  meritorious,  and  sa- 

gacity  to  detect  whatsoever  should  be  discarded ; 
e  gives  just  the  opinion  an  author*s  wisdom  should 
covet,  however  his  vanity  might  prompt  him  to  re- 
icct  it;  what  altogether  to  expunge  and  what  to 
improve  he  has  repeatedly  taught  me,  and,  could  I 
have  obeyed  him  in  the  latter  direction,  as  I  inva- 
riably have  in  the  former,  the  public  would  have 
found  this  collection  more  worthy  its  attention,  and 
I  should  have  sought  tlie  opinion  of  the  critic  more 
void  of  apprehension. 

But  whatever  I  may  hope  or  fear,  whatever  as- 
sistance I  have  had  or  have  needed,  it  becomes  me 
to  leave  my  verses  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
without  any  endeavour  to  point  out  their  merit,  or 
an  apology  for  their  defects:  yet  as,  among  the  po- 
etical attempts  of  one  who  has  been  for  many  years 
a  priest,  it  may  seem  a  want  of  respect  for  the  le- 
gitimate objects  of  his  study,  that  nothing  occurs, 
unless  it  be  incidentally,  of  the  great  subjects  of 
religion ;  so  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  ingratitude 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  that  he  has  not  employed 
his  talent  (be  it  estimated  as  it  may)  to  some  patri- 
otic  purpose ;  as  in  celebrating  the  unsubdued  spirit 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  resistance  of 
those  enemies,  who  would  have  no  peace  through- 
out the  world,  except  that  which  is  dictated  to  the 
drooping  spirit  of  suffering  humanity  by  the  tri< 
umphant  insolence  of  military  success. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  me,  I  hope,  when  I  affirm 
that  subjects  so  interesting  have  the  due  weight 
with  me,  which  the  sacred  nature  of  the  one,  and 
the  national  importance  of  the  other,  must  impress 
upon  every  mind  not  Heduced  into  carelessness  for 
religion  by  the  letliargic  influence  of  a  perverted 
philosophy,  nor  into  indifference  for  the  cause  of 
our  country  by  hyperbolical  or  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  universal  philanthropy :  but,  afler  many 
efforts  to  satisfy  myself  by  various  trials  on  these 
subjects,  I  declined  all  further  attempt,  from  a  con- 
viction that  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  satisfaction 
to  ray  readers.  Poetry  of  a  religious  nature  must 
indeed  ever  be  clogged  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulty ;  but  there  are  doubtless  to  be  found  poets 


who  are  well  qualified  to  celebrate  the  unanimous 
and  heroic  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  describe 
in  appropriate  colours  some  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes,  which  have  been  and  are  shifting  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  with  such  dreadful  celerity ;  and 
to  such  I  relinquish  the  duty. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  view 
of  those  articles  in  the  following  collection,  which 
for  the  first  time  sohcit  hu  attention. 

In  the  **  Parish  Register,"  he  will  find  an  endea- 
vour  once  more  to  describe  village  manners,  not  by 
adopting  the  notion  of  pastoral  simplicity  or  as- 
suming ideas  of  rustic  barbarity,  but  by  more  na- 
tural views  of  the  peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed 
body  of  persons,  sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in 
a  great  measure,  contented  or  miserable.  To  this 
more  general  description  are  added  the  various 
characters  which  occur  in  the  three  parts  of  a  Re- 
gister ;  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials. 

If  the  "Birth  of  Flattery"  offer  no  moral,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  fable,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of 
an  immoral,  nothing  of  improper  tendency  'will  be 
imputed  to  a  piece  of  poetical  playfulness ;  in  fiict, 
genuine  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  is 
known  by  its  bearing  full  investigation :  it  is  what 
the  giver  is  happy  that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and 
the  receiver  conscious  that  be  may  boldly  accept ; 
but  adulation  must  ever  be  afi-aid  of  inquiry,  and 
must,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensi- 
bility, 

Be  ■haiM  "  to  him  that  liTSt  and  him  that  takss.** 

The  verses  in  page  49  want  a  title;  nor  docs 
the  motto,  although  it  gave  occasion  to  them,  alto- 
gether express  the  sense  of  the  writer,  who  meant 
to  observe  that  some  of  our  best  acquisitions,  and 
some  of  our  nobler  conquests,  are  rendered  inef- 
fectual, by  the  passing  away  of  opportunity,  and 
the  changes  made  by  time ;  an  argument  that  such 
acquirements  and  moral  habits  are  reserved  for  a 
state  of  being  in  which  they  have  the  uses  hero 
denied  them. 

In  the  story  of  •♦  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  an  attempt 
is  made  to  describe  the  wanderings  of  a  mind,  first 
irritated  by  the  consequences  of  error  and  misfor- 
tune, and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  species  of  enthu- 
siastic conversion,  still  keeping  him  insane ;  a  task 
very  difficult,  and,  if  the  presumption  of  the  attempt 
may  find  pardon,  it  will  not  be  refused  to  the  failure 
of  the  poet  It  is  said  of  our  Shakspeare,  respect- 
ing madness. 

Id  that  circle  none  dare  walk  hot  he :-~ 

yet  be  it  granted  to  one,  who  dares  not  to  pass  the 
boundary  fixed  for  common  minds,  at  least  to  step 
near  to  the  tremendous  verge,  and  form  some  idea 
of  the  terrors  that  are  stalking  in  the  interdicted 
space. 

When  first  I  had  written  "  Aaron,  or  the  Gipsy," 
I  had  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  it;  and  had  I  been 
collecting  my  verses  at  that  time  for  publication,  I 
should  certainly  have  included  tliis  tale.  Nine 
years  have  since  elapsed,  ond  I  continue  to  jodg^o 
the  same  of  it,  thus  literally  obeying  one  of  the 
directions  given  by  the  prudence  of  criticism  to  the 
eagerness  of  llie  poet :  but  how  far  I  may  have 
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written  at  the  time  when  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Lcdyard  was  first  made  public :  the  expression  has 
since  become  hackneyed ;  but  the  sentiment  is 
cong^enial  with  our  feelings,  and  though  somewhat 
amplified  in  these  verses,  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
so  fiir  extended  as  to  become  tedious. 

Afler  this  brief  account  of  his  subjects,  the  author 
leaves  them  to  their  fate,  not  presuming  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  the  kinds  of  versification  he  has 
chosen,  or  the  merit  of  the  execution  :  he  has  in- 
deed brought  forward  the  favourable  opinion  of  his 
fi-iends,  and  for  that  he  earnestly  hopes  his  motives 
win  be  rightly  understood  :  it  was  a  step  of  which 
be  felt  the  advantage,  while  he  foresaw  the  danger ; 
he  was  aware  of  me  benefit,  if  hia  readers  would 
consider  htm  as  one  who  puts  on  a  defensive  ar- 
mour against  hasty  and  determined  severity ;  but 
he  feeb  also  the  hazard,  lest  they  should  suppose 
be  looks  upon  himself  to  be  guarded  by  his  friends, 
and  90  secure  in  the  defence,  that  he  may  defy  the 
fair  judgment  of  legal  criticism.     It  will  probably 
be  said,  **  he  has  brought  with  him  his  testimonials 
to  the  bar  of  the  public  ;^  and  he  must  admit  the 
truth  of  the  remark :  but  he  begs  leave  to  observe 
m  reply,  that,  of  those  who  bear  testimonials  of  any 
kind,  the  greater  numbers  feel  apprehension,  and 
not  security ;  they  are  indeed  so  far  from  the  en- 
joyment of  victory,  or  the  exultation  of  triumph, 
tlttt  with  all  they  can  do  for  themselves,  with  all 
their  fhends  have  done  for  them,  they  are,  like 
him,  in  dread  of  examination,  and  in  fear  of  disap- 
pointment 
JfttJton,  Leicestershire,  September,  1807. 


THE   VILLAGE. 

BOOK  L 


The  Subject  proposed — ^Remarks  upon  Pastoral  Poe- 
try—ATract  of  Country  near  the  Coast  described 
— An  impoverished  Borough — Smug-glers  and 
their  Assistants — Rude  Manners  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants—Ruinous Effects  of  a  hi|rh  Tide— The  Vil 
lage  Life  more  generally  considered :  Evils  of  it 
—The  youthful  Labourer — The  old  Man:  his 
Sdiloquy— The  Parish  Workhouse :  its  Inhabit- 
ants—The sick  Poor :  their  Apothecary — ^the  dy- 
ing Pauper— The  Village  Priest 


Tri  Villa|;e  Life,  and  every  care  that  reigns 
0*er  jouthfttl  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what  that  labour  past, 
Ajpe,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  picture  of  the  poor, 
^^»nd  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains, 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains : 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse, 
^ir  eoontry*s  beauty  or  their  nymphs*  rehearse ; 
3 


The  only  pains,  alas !  they  never  feel. 

On  Mincio^s  banks^  in  Cssar*s  bounteous  reign 
If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ? 

Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  tlie  Muses  never  knew  their  pains : 
They  boast  their  peasants*  pipes ;  but  peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes,  and  plod  behind  the  plough; 
And  few,  amid  the  rural  tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables,  and  play  with  rhyme ; 
Save  honoet  Duck,  what  son  of  verse  could  share 
The  poet's  rapture,  and  the  peasant's  care  7 
Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade. 
With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade  ? 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  springs 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing ; 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask ; 
To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task : 
The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 
A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain ; 
With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer, 
But  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charme 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms ; 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 
While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearti, 
Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  parts : 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tmsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  7 

No ;  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast, 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast; 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates, 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates ; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot, 
As  Truth  will  paint  it  and  as  Bards  will  not: 
Nor  you,  ye  poor,  of  letter*d  scorn  complain, 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
Overcome  by  labour,  and  bow*d  down  by  time. 
Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhjrme  ? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread. 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ouin'd  shed  T 
Can  their  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'erpower, 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour  7 

Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  wilhering  brake  grown 
o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighboorittf 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither'd  ears; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar. 
And  to  the  ragged  infknt  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
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O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ; 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
BetrayM  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn  ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose. 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress, 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  wo  displayM  in  every  face  ; 
Who,  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly. 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

Here  too  the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  plough  th*  intoxicated  swain ; 
Want  only  claimM  the  labour  of  the  day. 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away. 

Where  are  the  swains,  who,  daily  labour  done. 
With  rural  games  play*d  down  the  setting  sun ; 
Who  struck  with  matchless  force  the  bounding  ball, 
Or  made  the  ponderous  quoit  obliquely  fail ; 
While  some  huge  Aiax,  terrible  and  strong. 
Engaged  some  artful  stripling  of  the  throng, 
And  fell  beneath  htm,  fbil'd,  while  far  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retnm'd  the  sound  7 
Where  now  are  these? — Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand, 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land ; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste. 
To  fly  in  terror  o*er  the  patlileiss  waste, 
Or,  when  detected,  in  their  straggling  course. 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or,  yielding  part  (which  equal  knaves  demand), 
To  gain  a  Uwless  passport  through  the  land. 

Here,  wond'ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields, 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Rapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear  usarp*d  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artfril,  surly,  savage  race ; 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  Uke  the  finny  tribe, 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eve. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  ventVous  way ; 
Theirs^  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

As  on  their  neigbboaring  beach  yon  swaUows 
•tand. 
And  wait  fer  fevooring  winds  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread : 
So  waited  I  the  fevooring  hour,  and  fled ; 
fled  from  these  shores  w&re  guilt  and  femine  reign. 
And  cried.  Ah !  hapless  they  who  still  remain ; 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar. 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore ; 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  k«t  and  all  it  holds  away ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor ! 

But  these  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  hand 
GaTe  a  spare  portion  to  the  femish'd  land ; 
Hers  is  the  ikulC,  if  here  mankind  complain 
Of  fruitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  Tain ; 
But  yet  in  other  soenes  more  feir  in  view. 
Where  I^entf  smilcs^-aks !  she  smiles  for  few — 
And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behold  her  store. 
Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore. 
The  wealth  around  them  makes  them  doubly  poor. 


Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  7 
Go  then  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun. 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  ragine  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temfUcs  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age  ^ 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue. 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew  i 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fetal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee. 

Amid  this  tribe  too  ofl  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toil  the  fainting  heart  to  hide ; 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 
Yet,  urged  alon^,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield. 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field. 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  ^  last. 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  reptfst. 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees. 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell. 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well . 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare. 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  ! 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel. 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  towib. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  easet 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet 

please; 
Go !  if  the  peacefiil  cot  your  praises  share. 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his~-that  drooping  weary  sire. 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th*  expiring  brand ! 

Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  his  own  engage ; 
Who,  propp'd  on  that  rude  staff^  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree. 
On  which^  boy,  be  dimb'd  the  loftiest  bough, 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade  ; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrow  made ; 
Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow*d ; 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eves, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  then  thinks  agam  and  sighs : 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay,  the  poor  disdain  : 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command, 
Urge  the  weak  efibrts  of  his  feeble  hand. 
And,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain. 
With  ruthless  taunts,  of  lazy  poor  complain.* 

Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep. 
His  winter.charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep  ; 

*A  pauper  who.  bfing  nearly  past  hit  laboar.  h  wnplofed  by 
different  maften  for  a  lenf tb  of  line,  proportioned  to  tlrair 
oecNpatjoae. 
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Cyft  bear  him  murmtir  to  the  winds  that  blow 
0*er  his  white  locks,  and  bury  them  in  snow, 
When,  roused  by  rage  and  mutterinv  in  the  mom, 
He  mends  the  broken  hed^  with  icy  thorn  :— 

••  Why  do  1  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  free  7 
Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away, 
Without  the  sorrows  of  a  alow  decay ; 
I,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf,  remain  behind, 
NippM  by  the  frost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind ; 
Tiiere  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on, 
As  I,  now  all  my  fellow-swains  are  gone  ; 
Then,  from  the  rising  generation  thrust. 
It  fidls,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

"These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I  see, 
Are  others*  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me ; 
To  me  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords. 
Cool  in  their  looks,  but  hasty  in  their  words : 
Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care ;  and  who 
Feeb  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too  7 
A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  wo ; 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laidt 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid.** 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till,  by  disease  oppre88*d, 
They  tute  a  final  wo,  and  then  they  rest 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish-poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day; — 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ! 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 
Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief^  to  grieve, 
Where  fhe  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mix*d  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  far  ruinM  age  provide. 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  manjr  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ^e,  oppress'd  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  bafBes  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  wonld  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
I>e8piaed,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  7 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath. 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  7 

Such  is  that  room  which  oue  rude  beam  divides. 
And  naked  raflers  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  tlie  day : 


Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  sofl  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  unalter'd  hj  these  scenes  of  wo, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  gO| 
Ho  bids  the  gazing  thron^r  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  Site  and  physic  in  his  eye : 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills; 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protoct, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery  liee, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door :     4 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man,  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  arise, 
Some  simple  fears,  which  **  bold  bad"  men  dm 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish-priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above : 
For  this  he  sends  the  murmuring  nurse,  who  callB 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  waUs : 
And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear. 
He,  ••  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ?*• 
Ah !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock. 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock  : 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  roan  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light. 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skiil'd  the  noisy  pack  to  guide. 
To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day. 
And,  skili'd  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play : 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  tlie  sick  man's  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  feel  7 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore. 
Less  gloomy  now  ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er. 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more.— 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below  ; 
There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free. 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee  : 
No  more,  O  Death !  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stern,  or  kingly  overseer ; 
No  more  the  ^mer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou  • 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  oome. 
Sedately  torpid,  and  devoutly  dumb ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
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The  pliant  bow  he  forin*d,  the  flyingr  ball, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  laboars  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor  : 
The  bell  lolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  busy  priest,  detiun*d  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ; 
And,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distressM, 
To  tiiink  a  poor  man*s  bones  should  lie  unblessM.* 


BOOK   IL 


There  are  found,  amid  the  E>ils  of  a  laborious  Life, 
some  Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness — ^The 
Repose  and  Pleasure  of  a  Summer  Sabbath :  in- 
terrupted by  intoxication  and  Dispute — Village 
Detraction — Complaints  of  the  *Squire  —  The 
Evening  Riots — Justice — ^Reasons  for  this  un- 
pleasant View  of  Rustic  Life :  the  Effect  it  should 
have  upon  tlie  Lower  Classes ;  and  the  Higher — 
These  last  have  their  peculiar  Distresses :  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Life  and  heroic  Death  of  Lord 
Robert  Manners  —  Concluding  Address  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 


No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 

Bat  own  the  Village  Life  a  life  of  pain  : 

I  too  must  yield,  that  ofl  amid  these  woes 

Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet 

repose. 
Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 
The  *squire*s  tall  gate  and  churchway-walk  be- 

tween ; 
Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends, 
On  a  fliir  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends : 
Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on, 
To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won ; 
While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees, 
Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  core  to  please. 
Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd, 
And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preachM  aloud ; 
Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round. 
Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  renown*d; 
While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend, 
Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 

Thus,  as  their   hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure 

fraught. 
Their  careful  masters  brood  the  painful  thought; 
M<ich  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament. 
That  one  fdir  day  should  he  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their 

■tore 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

*  Borne  apology  ii  doe  Tor  the  irwertion  of  a  circaoMtance  by 
00  neaiM  common  :  that  it  has  been  a  lubject  for  complaint  in 
any  place  ii  a  aufneient  reason  for  its  being  reckoned  among  the 
evils  which  may  happen  to  the  poor,  and  which  must  happen  to 
thorn  exclusively ;  nevertheless,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  such 
negleet  la  very  rare  m  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  *a  muoy 
yarU  ii  tocaily  unknown.  \ 


Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  enjoy  your  hour. 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclairaM  of  power  ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppresa'd. 
And  seems  the  type  of  tlieir  expected  rest : 
But  yours,  alas  1  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Frail  joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day  ; 
Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign. 
The  village  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  churl,  in  drunken  fury  great. 
Strike  the  bare  bosom  of  his  teeming  mate ! 
His  naked  vices,  rude  and  imrefined. 
Exert  their  open  empire  oVr  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise, 
Because  the  savage  acts  without  disguise  7 

Yet  here  disguise,  the  city's  vice,  is  seen, 
And  Slander  steals  along  and  taints  the  Green  • 
At  her  approach  domestic  peace  is  gone. 
Domestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  conveys. 
She  tells  the  husband  when  his  consort  strays  ; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state. 
Diffuses  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate ; 
Peace,  tim'rous  goddess !  quits  her  old  domain. 
In  sentiment  and  song  content  to  reign. 

Nor  are  tlie  nymphs  that  breathe  the  rural  air 
So  fair  as  Cynthia's,  nor  so  chaste  as  fair : 
These  to  the  town  afibrd  each  fresher  fece. 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace ; 
From  whom,  should  chance  again  convey  her  down. 
The  peer's  disease  in  turn  attacks  the  down. 

Here  too  the  'squire,  or  'squire-like  farmer,  talk. 
How  round  tlieir  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  from  their  ponds  the  fish  are  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  from  tlieir  lofly  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their  sports  delight. 
Just  rich  enough  to  claim  a  doubtful  right ; 
Who  take  a  license  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race  !  the  poacuers  of  the  day. 

And  hark !  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin. 
That  sprang  at  first  from  yonder  noisy  mn ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all, 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  threat'ning  wall ; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  friendly  feast  to  dose, 
A  final  cup,  and  that  will  make  them  foes ; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broil 

Save  when  to  yonder  Hall  they  bend  their  way, 
Where  the  grave  justice  ends  the  grievous  fray  j 
He  who  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe. 
The  law's  vast  volume — for  he  knows  the  law  :— 
To  hiin  with  anger  or  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded  fair. 

Lo !  at  his  throne  the  silent  nymph  appears, 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears ; 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  fiivourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by. 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet's  fate, 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great; 
Near  her  the  swain,  about  to  bear  for  life 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife ; 
But,  while  the  falt'ring  damsel  takes  her  oath, 
Consents  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both. 
Yet  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate. 
Why  make  the  poor  as  guilty  as  the  great  ? 
To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  eons  of  pride, 
Ho\^  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied  * 
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Such  are  their  natnreB  and  their  poMions  guch, 
But  these  disgoise  too  little,  those  too  much : 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see 
In  his  own  sIato  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he ; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace, 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilderM,  erring  race  ; 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past, 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last 

And  you,  ye  poor,  who  still  lament  your  &te, 
Forbear  to^  envy  those  you  call  the  great ; 
And  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess, 
They  are,  like  yon,  the  victims  of  distress ; 
While  sloth  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  slave. 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  danger  shakes  the  brave. 

Oh!  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears. 
Great  in  his  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years ; 
Bom  to  enjoy  whate*er  delights  mankind. 
And  yet  to  all  you  feel  or  fear  resigned ; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hopes  to  you  unknown. 
For  pains  and  dangers  greater  tlian  your  own : 
If  such  there  be,  then  let  your  murmurs  cease. 
Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  there  was. — Ob!  grie^  that  checks 
our  pride. 
Weeping  we  say  there  was,— for  Manners  died  : 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive. 
That  sing  c^  Thee,*  and  thus  aspire  to  live. 

As  the  tall  oak,  whose  vigorous  branches  form 
An  ample  shade,  and  brave  the  wildest  storm. 
High  o'er  the  subject  wood  is  seen  to  grow. 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  trees  below ; 
Till  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends. 
And  o*er  the  plain  the  shatterM  trunk  extends ; 
Yet  then  it  lies,  all  wondrous  as  before. 
And  stiU  the  glory,  though  the  guard  no  more : 

So  THOU,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Rose  in  thy  soul,  or  shone  within  thy  face  ; 
When,  though  the  son  of  Granby,  thou  wert  known 
Less  by  thy  father's  glory  than  thine  own ; 
When  Honour  loved  and  gave  thee  every  charm, 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  thy  arm ; 
Then  from  our  lofty  hopes  and  longing  eyes. 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  callM  thee  to  tlie  skies ; 
Yet  still  we  wonder  at  thy  tuwVing  fame. 
And  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  thy  name. 

Oh !  ever  honoured,  ever  valued !  say. 
What  verse  can  praise  thee,  or  what  work  repay  ? 
Yet  verse  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays, 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  zeal  of  future  days ;  — 
Honours  for  thee  thy  country  shall  prepare. 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  shall  bear ; 


*Lofd  Bobcrt  Hamiera,  the  roongeat  loo  of  the  Maiqais  of 
Graabr  esd  the  Lady  Fnuieee  Bej mour,  daocbter  of  Charles 
Doke  of  Somenet.  was  bora  the  5th  of  Pebraaiy.  17S6 ;  and 
wee  pbeed  with  hie  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Satland.  at  Etoo 
lehool,  whcie  he  aoqoifed,  eod  ever  after  retaimd,  a  eoondera- 
Ue  kaowledffe  of  the  ela«Meal  aotbore. 

Locd  Robert,  after  soies  throtiirh  the  datiee  of  Me  profeMioo 
en  board  different  abipe,  was  made  eapCaio  of  the  BeeolotioD, 
•ad  eoananded  her  in  nine  dUTereot  actiooa,  beeides  the  leet 
neoorable  one  on  the  9d  of  April.  1789,  when,  in  brealcing  the 
Flench  liae^f-battK  he  reeeived  the  woonds  which  tarmioated 
hii  Kfe,  in  the  tweolyfourth  year  of  hii  afe.~SM  tti  Jtwnuol 
MMguUr.prmiti  /#r  Mr,  I>od$Ug, 
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To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  chiefii  aspire— 
The  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire* 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Glory*8  charmti 
The  untried  youth  first  quits  a  father's  armiH* 
**  Oh !  be  like  him,"  the  weeping  sire  shall  say ; 
**  Like  Manners  walk,  who  walkM  in  Honour's  way ; 
In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate. 
Oh !  be  like  him  in  all  things,  but  his  fate  !** 

If  for  that  &te  such  public  tears  be  shed,  ^ 

That  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dendt 
How  shall  a  friend  his  nearer  hope  resign, 
That  friend  a  brother,  and  whose  soul  was  thine  f 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express, 
Or  by  what  soothing  numbers  make  it  less  ? 

*T  is  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song, 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  IVfuse  belong. 
Words  aptly  cuU'd,  and  meaning  well  exprees'd, 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  wotmded  breast; 
But  Virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  Rutland,  where  die  reigni. 

Yet  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  still  recurring  thoughts  deput, 
Tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  eigli. 
And  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply  I 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before. 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more  t— 
Oh !  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave. 

To  such  these  thoughts  will  lasting  comfort  giv»^ 
Life  is  not  measured  by  the  time  wo  live : 
T  is  not  an  even  course  of  threescore  years, 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and  paltry  fears. 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  the  cares  they  bring, 
That  take  from  death  the  terrors  or  the  sting ; 
But  *t  is  the  gen'rotis  spirit  mounting  high 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky ; 
The  noble  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave. 
Calmly  looks  on»  or  looks  beyond  the  grave  >— 
Such  Manners  was,  so  he  resigned  his  breath. 
If  in  a  glorious*  then  a  timely  death. 

Cease  then  that  grief,  and  let  those  tears  sabside ; 
If  Passion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride ; 
If  Reason,  Reason  bids  us  strive  to  raise 
Our  fallen  hearts,  and  bo  like  him  we  praise ; 
Or  if  Affection  still  the  soul  subdue, 
Brin?  all  his  virtues,  all  his  worth  in  view. 
And  let  Affection  find  its  comfort  too: 
For  how  can  Grief  so  deeply  wound  the  heart, 
When  Admiration  claims  so  large  a  part ! 

Grief  is  a  foe— ^zpel  him  then  thy  soul ; 
Let  nobler  thoughts  the  nearer  views  control ! 
Oh !  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  caie. 
See  other  Rutlonds,  other  Granbys  there  I 
And,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming-  agee  glides 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Manners  died : 
As  from  their  fate,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow, 
As  trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  primed  below } 
Or  as  dd  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride, 
Sees  his  young  streams  rem  warbling  at  Ma  side ; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  off,  no  longer  ran. 
And  some  are  kwt  beneath  the  eummer^ei  stm— . 
Yet  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  moves, 
ItB  power  increases  and  its  use  improves; 
While  plenty  round  its  spacious  waves  bestow, 
Still  it  flows  on,  and  ahall  forever  flow. 
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THE  PARISH  REGISTER. 
PART  I. 

RAPnSMS. 

Ton  pono  poer  (at  mbvis  projectus  ab  ondk 
Navita)  nodoa  hami  jaoet  infima,  iodigiu  omni 

ViUli  auzitio. 

VaffUaqoe  locum  locabri  eonplel,  atBqunm  tm, 
Ciii  laotuiB  ID  ▼tla  rwtat  txanaiTe  malorom. 

Lucrei.  deJiToL  Rerum,  lib.& 


nrTRODUCTIOIf. 


Tte  ViUae€  Register  eontidered  a$  eontaining 
principtuly  the  Annals  of  the  Poor — State  of  th£ 
peasantry  as  meliorated  by  Frugality  avid  In- 
dustry— The  Cottage  of  an  industrious  Peasant ; 
its  Ornaments — Prints  and  Books — The  Oar- 
den;  iu  Satisfactions— The  State  of  the  Poor, 
when  improvident  and  vicious — The  Row  or 
Street,  and  its  Inhabitants — The  Dwelling  of 
one  of  these — A  Public  House — Garden  and  its 
Appendages — Gamesters ;  ruMtie  Sharpers^  etc. 
^^ikmehtsion  of  iht  Introductory  Part. 

The  Child  of  the  Miller's  Daughter,  and  Relation 
of  her  Miafortune—A  frugal  Couple :  their  Kind 
of  Prugality — Flea  of  the  J\|other  of  a  natural 
Child :  ner  Churching — Large  Family  of  Gerard 
Ahlett :  hia  Apprehensions:  Comparison  between 
his  State  and  that  of  the  wealthy  Farmer  his 
Master:  hia  Consolation — An  old  Man*8  Anxiety 
fer  an  Heir :  the  Jealousy  of  another  on  having 
many— Characters  of  the  Grocer  Dawkins  and 
hia  friend:  their  different  Kinds  of  Disappoint- 
ment— ^Three  Infants  named — An  Orphan  Girl 
and  Village  Schoolmistress  —  Gardener's  Child : 
Pedantry  and  Conceit  of  the  Fatlier:  his  Botani- 
cal Discourses :  Method  of  fixing  the  Embryo- 
fruit  of  Cucumbers — Absurd  Effects  of  Rustic 
Vanity:  observed  in  the  Names  of  their  Children 
—Relation  of  the  Vestry  Debate  on  a  Foundling; 
Sir  Richard  Monday — Children  of  various  Inhab- 
itantfl — ^The  poor  Farmer — Children  of  a  Frofii- 
gate :  his  Character  and  Fate — Conclusion. 


Toe  year  revolves,  and  I  again  explore 

The  simple  annals  of  my  parish  poor ; 

What  in&nt-members  in  my  flock  appear. 

What  pairs  I  bless'd  in  the  departed  year ; 

And  who,  of  old  or  young,  or  nymphs  or  swains, 

Are  lost  to  life,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing. — 
How  passM  the  youthful,  how  the  old  their  days ; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs,  arts, 
What  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  'mployed  their 

parts; 
By  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  depressed. 
Full  well  I  know— these  records  give  the  rest 


Is  there  a  placp^  save  one  tiic  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty,  and  case ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppreaa 
Th*  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful  state. 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate. 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng. 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song  7 
Vain  search  for  scenes  Uke  these !  no  view  appears, 
By  sighs  unruffled  or  unstainM  by  tears; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drowned, 
Auburn  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found. 

Hence  good  and  evil  mixM,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feeb  the  will ! 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th*  absteraious  few. 
Fear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pfursoe. 

Behold  the  cot!  where  thrives  th*  industrioas 
awain. 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain ; 
Screened  from  the  winter^s  wind  the  Bun*s  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day ; 
Frojecting  thateh  the  woodbine^s  branches  stop. 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  top : 
All  need  requires  is  in  that  cot  contain*d. 
And  much  that  taste  untaught  and  unrestrained 
Surveys  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace. 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race ; 
Around  the  walls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings  ; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that  sings. 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  b  seen. 
And  there  he  stonds  imprison*d,  and  hb  queen ; 
To  these  the  mother  tokes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  grateful  duty  to  hb  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
Lives  and  enjoys  hb  freedom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  insulted,  tried, 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  hb  Golden  Rulea, 
Who  proved  Misfortune^s  was  the  best  of  schoob  : 
And  there  his  son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain, 
Froved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

The  magic-mill  that  grinds  the  gran'nams  young, 
Close  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  hung; 
She,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy. 
By  wanton  act,  the  purest  fame  could  rabe, 
And  give  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 

There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed ; 
There  fighto  the  boldest  Jew,  Whitechapel-brcd ; 
And  there  Saint  Monday^s  worthy  votaries  live. 
In  all  the  joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give. 

Now  lo !  in  Egypt* s  coast  that  hostile  fleet, 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelson  beat ; 
And  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Distressing  glory!  grievous  ^n  of  f..te! 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate. 

On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock. 
Of  cottege-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind : 
The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  joke  for  whim. 
The  half-sung  sermon  and  the  balf-groanM  hymn. 
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No  need  of  claasiiig ;  each  within  its  place,         I 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace; 
*"  First  from  the  corner,  furthest  from  the  walV* 
Buch  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

-Their  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  ore  found ; 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newly  bound ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  sixpence  weekly  saved. 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved ; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head, 
^Mich  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  voky  7  and  how  7 
And  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Ob !  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 
Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run. 
And  hold  the  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun ; 
Who  simpde  truth  with  nine-fold  reasons  back, 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 
Bunyan*s  &med  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon— 
A  geoios  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John : 
Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled, 
Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  nndefiled ; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gain*d  the  hill  sublime, 
Then  often  aippM  and  little  at  a  time ; 
But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springs, 
And  drank  them  muddy,  miz'd  with  baser  things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules. 
Science  our  own !  and  never  taught  in  schools ; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune*s  gifb  discern. 
And  Faie*8  fixM  will  from  nature*s  wanderings  learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quarle  we  read,  in  island  rare. 
Far  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from  care ; 
Safe  from  all  want  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Yes !  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him. 
Unbound,  and  heap*d  these  valued  works  beside, 
Lay  hamUer  works  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied ; 
Yet  these,  long  since,  have  all  acquired  a  name : 
The  Wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to  fame ; 
And  &me,  denied  to  many  a  labourM  song, 
Crowns  "Thumb  the  Great,  and  Hickerthrifl  the 
Strong. 
There  too  is  he,  by  wizard>power  upheld, 
7ack,  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  quellM ; 
His  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed ; 
Hb  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took ; 
And  off  the  head  of  doughty  giants  llroke : 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near ; 
No  soimd  of  feet  alarmM  the  drowsy  6ar ; 
No  English  blood  their  pagan  sense  could  smell. 
But  beads  dropp'd  headlong,  wondering  why  they 
leiJa 
Hiese  are  the  peasant's  joy,  when  placed  at  eas 
Half  his  delighteid  offspring  mount  his  knees. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assignM ; 
Here — ^till  return  of  mom  dismiss'd  the  &m — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Wans'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  every  &ot  of  that  improving  ground : 
It  is  his  ovm  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  net  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known  ;^ 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — ^they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  the  humble  cives,  and,  hard  by  them. 
The  iMk  with  crown  globose  and  reddy  stem ; 


High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderouH  roots  in  soil  below ; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast : 
Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  hand, 
And  cluster'd  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  his  labour ;  near  the  cot. 
The  reed.fence  rises  round  some  fav'rite  spot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purine  eyea. 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize. 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday ^ve,  when  service  ends, 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  fHends ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free, 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agrea 

What,  though  fastidious  ears  may  shun  the  speech. 
Where  all  are  talkers  and  where  none  can  teach ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old. 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  told  7 
Yet  theirs  is  joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart, 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  import ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despise. 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes ; 
That  talks  or  kughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  play1^ 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 

Fair  scenes  of  peace  !  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song ; 
And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat, 
To  this  infected  row,  we  term  our  street 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew]: 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'ning 

hand. 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys,  in  their  firsUstorn  rags,  to  swear  be^in. 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill'd  m  gin !    , 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  diviiu ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  ia  one,  the  sibyl  of  the  row. 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  run. 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun ; 
Mistress  of  worthless  arts,  depraved  in  will, 
Her  care  unbless'd  and  unrepaid  her  skill. 
Slave  Co  the  tribe,  to  whose  command  she  stoopif 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor; 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow. 
As  sinks  are  disembogu^  and  kennels  flow. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal, 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal ; 
There  dropeied  infants  wail  without  redress. 
And  all  is  want  and  wo  and  wretchedness : 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare, 
High-swoln  and  hard,  outlive  that  lack  of  care-« 
Forced  on  some  fiirm,  the  unezerted  strength. 
Though  loth  to  action,  is  compell'd  at  len^. 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 

Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes — 
See !  crowded  boda  in  those  contiguous  roomi ; 
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And  fNirentfl  here  beside  their  children  sleep : 

Ye  who  have  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part, 

Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  the  heart 

Come !  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  regard ; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See !  on  the  floor  what  fi^uzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest ! 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatterM  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by ! 

See !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifUt  its  head, 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrowM  in  that  bed ; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  suppressed 
An  in&nt's  cry  onoe  waken*d  m  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 

Whence  all  these  woes  7 — From  want  of  virtu- 
ous will, 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t*  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  ev'ry  kind  but  want  of  power. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards — ^made  up  of  sundry  packs ; 
Here  is  no  dock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass. 
And  see  how  swifl  th*  important  moments  pass ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall. 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair*d ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
An  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  size, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise. 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  witli  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothfli]  waste  destroy^, 
?)ead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void ; 
^•ave  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  pky : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat. 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows. 
Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  iugs  the  seats  defile. 
The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reckonings  vile ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door, 
And  cards,  in  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the  floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  th*  inhuman  cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  bard  heel,  and  clips  his  prolden  wings ; 
With  spicy  feod  th*  impatient  spint  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  aa  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes. 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  fee, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow : 
When  fiill*n,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  fer  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake, 
And  only  bled  and  perishM  fer  his  sake. 

Such  are  our  peasants,  those  to  whom  we  yield 
Praise  with  relief;  the  fethers  of  the  field; 


gam. 
Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complauL — 
These  are  our  groups ;  our  portraits  next  aj^iear, 
And  close  our  exhibition  for  the  year. 

With  evil  omen  we  that  ytear  begin : 
A  Child  of  Shame, — stem  Justice  adds,  of  Sin, 
Is  first  recorded  ; — I  would  hide  the  deed. 
But  vain  the  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  I  well  th'  instructive  truth  convey, 
*T  would  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  oar  village  grace. 
The  Miller's  daughter  had  the  feirest  fiice  ; 
Proud  was  the  Miller ;  money  was  his  pride ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  farmeiB  ride. 
And  *twati  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits  there, 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  as  fiiir ; 
But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  presume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him  ^— •"  Ha  !'*  quoth  he 
**  This  Miller's  maiden  is  a  prize  for  me ; 
Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  I  desire. 
And  all  his  threats  but  fen  the  kindling  ^re ; 
My  ebbing  purse  no  more  the  fee  ahall  fill. 
But  Love's  kind  act  and  Lucy  at  the  mill." 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the  chase  began 
Stretch'd  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause  or  phm 
His  trusty  stafi"  in  his  bold  hand  he  took. 
Like  him  and  like  his  frinte,  heart  of  oak ; 
Fresh  were  his  features,  his  attire  was  new  ; 
Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue : 
Of  finest  jean,  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Brush'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village-green. 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure  seen : 
Then  talk'd  of  k>ve,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  't  was  painfiil,  though  't  was  nght  to  pait 

**  For  ah  !  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
Whom  best  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he  '11  consign. 
And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine : 
Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear  ; 
Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  express'd 
A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest : — 
To  me  a  master's  stern  regard  is  shown, 
I  'm  like  his  steed,  prized  highly  as  his  own ; 
Stroked  but  corrected,  threaten'd  when  supplied. 
His  sUve  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pride." 

**  Cheer  up,  my  kiss ;  I  '11  to  thy  fether  go ; 
The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe; 
Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plays  aloud 
In  the  stretch'd  canvas  and  the  piping  shroud  ; 
The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above. 
And  ratthng  planks  within,  are  sounds  toe  love ; 
Cabns  are  our  dread ;  when  tempests  plough  the 

deep. 
We  take  a  reef^  and  to  the  rocking  sleep^'* 

■^Ha !"  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so  rash, 
**  Art  thou  like  me  7  then  where  thy  notes  and  cash  7 
Away  to  Wappinp,  and  a  wife  command. 
With  all  thy  weaith,  a  guinea,  in  thine  hand; 
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Tacre  with  thy  messmates  quafTthe  muddy  cheer, 
And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here.** 

**■  Revenge !  revenge  !**  the  angry  lover  cried. 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  **  Be  thou  now  my 

bride." 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could  move 
To  hind  in  law.  the  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day,  by  night  ? 
Bat  stolen  moments  of  disturbed  delight ; 
SjiI  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  prized. 
Transports  that  pain*d,  and  ioys  thut  agonized : 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim, 
Awt-d  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him. 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save, 
Gave — ^not  her  hand — ^but  all  slie  could,  she  gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous  night. 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  appetite : 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes, 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  followM  sudden  sighs ; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  used  in  vain. 
To  hide  thy  progress,  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

Too  eager  caution  shows  some  danger  *s  near : 
The  bolly^s  bluster  proves  the  coward°s  fear ; 
His  sober  step  the  drunkard  vainly  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  fiiilings  they  disguise. 

First,  whispering  gossips  were  in  parties  seen ; 
Then  louder  Scandal  walkM  the  village-green ; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill, 
And  busy  Malice  dIroppM  it  at  the  mdl. 

**  Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,"  the  Father  said, 
"Strife  and  confusion  stalk  around  thy  bed; 
Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be, 
Phgue  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fault  to  me  ; — 

Where  skulks  the  villain?" 

— **  On  the  ocean  wide 
M  V  William  seeks  a  portion  for  his  bride." — 
^  Vain  be  his  search !  but,  till  the  traitor  come. 
The  higgler's  cotta^  be  thy  future  home ; 
There  with  his  ancient  shrew  and  Care  abide. 
And  hide  thy  head, — thy  shame  thou  canst  not  hide.** 

Day  afler  day  was  pass'd  in  pains  and  grief; 
Week  fi>llow*d  week, — and  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  bom — ^no  lads  nor  lasse^  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  uivse,  of  office  proud, 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through  the 

crowd : 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done. 
Where  blinks  through  paper*d  panes  the  setting  sun; 
W^hcre  noisy  sparrows,  perch*d  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move. 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

No  sailor  came  ;  the  months  in  terror  fled ! 
Then  news  arrived — He  fought,  and  he  was  dead  ! 

At  the  lone  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  for  her  weekly  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  mean  seraglio  there  her  father  keeps, 
/  Whose  mirth  insults  her,  as  she  stands  and  weeps ; 
And  sees  the  plenty,  while  compellM  to  stay, 
Htr  father's  pride,  become  his  harlot's  prey. 

Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides,  at  evening's 
close. 
And  sof\ly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
Tiu'H  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look. 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook  ; 


And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low,   . 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow: 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind : 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed. 
The  mind's  impatience  to  the  body's  need ; 
By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey, 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what 
madness  may. 

Next  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
And  caird  him  Robert,  't  was  bis  father's  name ; 
Three  girls  preceded,  all  by  time  endear'd. 
And  future  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd : 
Blcss'd  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess ; 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  form'd  their  happiness; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight. 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple's  sight : 
Susan  could  Uunk,  though  not  without  a  sigh. 
If  she  were  gone,  who  should  her  place  supply; 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  he  should  be  at  rest: 
Yet  strange  would  either  tiiink  it  to  be  told. 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — but,  with  these  content. 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their  rent: 
And  few  their  wishes — what  their  farm  denied. 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pass'd. 
And  with  the  produce  of  her  wheel  and  chum, 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  her  return ; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest, 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-feir, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shilUnes  tliere ; 
Up  at  the  barn,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  for  the  indulgence  pay : 
Thus  both — ^that  waste  itself  might  work  m  vain«- 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 

Yet,  though  so  prudent,  there  were  times  of  joy« 
(The  day  they  wed,  the  christening  of  the  boy,)   « 
When  to  the  wealthier  farmers  there  was  shown 
Welcome  vnfeign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own ; 
For  Susan  served  tlie  great,  and  had  some  pridfi 
Among  our  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Yet  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  free, 
There  was  the  guidine  nice  frugality 
That  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day. 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sway ; 
As  tides  the  same  attractive  influence  know. 
In  the  least  ebb,  and  in  their  proudest  flow « 
The  wise  frugality  that  does  not  give 
A  Ufe  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live ; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not  mean,  j 
O'er  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Recorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace ! 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fi^esh  disgrace.^^ 

**  Again,  thou  hariot !  eould  not  all  thy  pain. 
All  my  reproof,  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain  7** 

"Alas !  your  reverence,  wanton  thoughts,  I  gran^ 
Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want; 
Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy, 
Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy , 
Your  sex  pursues  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
Return  is  dreadful,  and  escape  is  vain. 
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Would  men  forsake  uji,  and  would  women  strive 
To  help  the  iall'D,  tiieir  virtue  might  revive." 

For  rite  of  churchin|r  soon  she  made  her  way. 
In  dread  of  scandal,  ttliould  she  miss  the  day  : — 
Two  matrons  came  !  with  tiicm  she  humbly  knelt. 
Their  action  copied  and  their  com  torts  felt. 
From  that  preat  pain  and  peril  to  be  free, 
Though  still  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be  ; 
Alas !  what  numbers,  like  this  amorous  dame. 
Arc  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  shame ! 

Twin-infants  then  appear ;  a  girl,  a  boy. 
The  overflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett*8  joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  every  year  that  pass'd 
Since  Gerard  wed  !  and  twins  behold  at  last ! 
Well  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear — **  A 

▼ine 
Fruitful  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine. 
And  branch.like  be  thine  offspring  !*'— Gerard  then 
LookM  joyful  love,  and  sottly  said,  **  Amen.'* 
Now  of  tliat  vine  hcM  have  no  more  increase. 
Those  playful  brandies  now  disturb  his  peace  : 
Them  he  beholds  around  his  table  spread. 
But  finds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread ; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about. 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out 

Cease,  man,  to  grieve  !  thy  master's  lot  survey. 
Whom  wife  and  children,  tliou  and  thine  obey ; 
A  farmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride, 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine. 
That  when  I  meet  him,  I'm  ashamed  of  mine; 
Whose  board  is  high  up-heap'd  with  generous  fare, 
Which  five  stout  sons  and  three  tall  daughters  share : 
Cease,  roan,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 

A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
Ijords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee : 
Thygirlsunportion'd  neighbouring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  henceforth  thou  art 

freed : 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  compkin, 
Care  af\er  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  farms  shall  ask  a  large  supply. 
For  farmer's  sons  each  gentle  miss  shall  sigh ; 
Thy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay, 
Shall  ask  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smart  young  comet  who,  with  so  much  grace. 
Rode  in  tlie  ranlu  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash. 
Shall  d — n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  troubles,  Gerard !  now  pertain  to  thee, 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble  free ; 
But 't  is  one  fate  at  different  times  assign'd. 
And  thou  shalt  lose  tlie  cares  that  he  must  find. 

"  Ah !"  quoth  our  village  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 
•*  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold !" 
To  whom  his  Friend,  •*  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be. 
Would  Heaven  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to  me." 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkirys,  Ditchem  this, 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss ; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  till — riches  gain'd. 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  train'd; 
His  Friend — ^Icst  fierce  intruding  heirs  should  come. 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  back 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 


To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey 'd  : 
When  thus  enrich'd,  he  chose  at  home  to  stopi. 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop ; 
Then  woo'd  a  spinster  blithe,  and  hoped,  when  wed. 
For  love's  fair  ^vonrs  and  a  fi'uttful  bed. 

Not  so  his  Friend :— on  widow  fair  and  Biaid 
He  fix'd  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afraid  ; 
Yet  woo'd ;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew  : 
Doubtful  he  paused — •*  Ah  !  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
**  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  widow  take. 
And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner's  sake." 

With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  yean 
they  pass'd. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last 
And  what  their  fate?     Observe  them  as  they  go, 
Comparing  fear  with  fear,  and  woe  with  woe. 
"Humphrey  I"  said  Dawkins,  "envy  in  my  bretit 
Sickens  to  see  thee  in  ^y  children  bless'd  ; 
They  are  thy  joys,  while  I  go  grieving  home 
To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom : 
We  look  despondency  ;  no  infant  near,  - 
To  bless  the  eye  or  win  the  parentis  ear  ; 
Otu-  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay. 
And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day  : 
Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove ; 
Where  are,  I  cry,  those  pledges  of  our  love  7 
When  she,  like  Jacob's  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
Yet  fond— Oh !  give  me  children,  or  I  die  : 
And  I  return — ^stiU  childless  doom'd  to  live. 
Like  the  vex'd  patriarch — Are  they  mine  to  give? 
Ah !  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys  who  ride 
On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side ; 
And  girls,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin's  fierce  fi>ndnesi 

know. 
And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow." 

**Oh!  simple  friend,"  said  Ditchem,  ^wouldst 
thou  gain 
A  father's  pleasure  by  a  husband's  pain  7 
Alas !  what  pleasure — ^when  some  vig'rous  boy 
Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  girl  thy  joy. 
Is  it  to  doubt  who  grafted  this  sweet  flower. 
Or  whence  arose  that  spirit  and  tliat  power  7 

**  Four  years  I've  wed ;  not  one  has  pass'd  in  vain : 
Behold  the  fiflh  !  behold  a  babe  again  ! 
My  wife's  gay  friends  th*  unwelcome  imp  admire, 
And  fill  the  room  with  gratulation  dire  : 
While  I  in  silence  sate,  revolving  all 
That  influence  ancient  men,  or  that  befall ; 
A  gay  pert  guest — Heaven  knows  his  business — 

came ; 
A  glorious  boy,  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  7 
Angry  I  growl'd, — *  My  spirit  cease  to  tease. 
Name  it  yourselves, — Cain,  Judas,  if  you  please; 
His  father's  give  him — should  you  that  explore, 
Tlie  devil's  or  yours  :' — I  said,  and  sought  the  door 
My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply ; 
But  takes  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  my  pain, 
And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 

Heirs  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart. 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
Lot,  tlicrcforc,  none  avoiti,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  numbcr'd  for  the  giant's  hand. 
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Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone, 
Or  stop  the  derk,  the  engraven  scrolls  to  spell. 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  bell. 

An  orphan-girl  succeeds :  ere  she  was  bom 
Her  &ther  dic^  her  mother  on  that  morn : 
TV  pious  mistren  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  pareots*  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns. 
Bat  pitjing  feels  :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ  ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e*en  with  play. 
Part  at  the  closing  of  the  summer's  day, 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known 

way — 
Then  1  beheld  her  at  the  cottage-door, 
Fra^  of  light ; — her  Bible  led  before, 
When  00  her  double  duty  she  proceeds, 
Of  time  as  frugal — knittmg  as  she  reads  : 
Her  idle  neighboars,  who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compel 
To  hear  reluctant, — while  the  lads  who  pass. 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 
Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 

Bat  I  digress,  and  lo !  an  infant  train 
Appear,  and  call  me  to  my  task  again. 

'^  Why  Lonicera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  V* 
I  ask'd  the  Gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild : 
"  W^e  have  a  right,**  replied  the  sturdy  dame,-^ 
And  Looioera  was  the  infant's  name. 
Ifnext  a  son  shall  yield  our  Grardener  joy. 
Then  Hyacinthns  ahall  be  that  fair  boy  ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  wiU  at  length  agree, 
That  fielladoDa  that  (air  maid  shall  be. 

Hi^fa-soonding  words  our  worthy^Gardener  gets, 
And  at  bis  clubs  to  wondering  swains  repeats ; 
He  then  of  Rhus  and  Rhododendron  speaks. 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  aroee  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  &ir  herbs,  and  corioos  flowers  pro- 

ce^; 
Where  CQckoo-pints  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leootodons  we  view. 
And  Artemisia  grows,  where  Wormwood  grew. 

Bot  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round, 
From  Ramez  strong  our  Gardener  frees  his  ground. 
Takes  soft  Senicio  from  the  yielding  land. 
And  grups  the  arm*d  Urtica  in  his  hand. 

Not  Darwin's  self  had  more  deHght  to  sing 
Of  floral  ooartship,  in  th'  awaken'd  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  loves  to  tell 
flow  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pistils  sweU ; 
How  bend  and  carl  the  moist-top  to  the  spouse. 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows  ; 
How  those  esteem'd  of  do  but  tips  and  chives, 
Are  tender  husbands  and  obedient  wives : 
Who  live  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  flower. 

Hear  Peter  proudly,  to  some  humble  friend, 
A  wondrous  secret,  in  his  science,  lend  : — 
**  Would  you  advance  the  nuptial  hour,  and  bring 
The  fruit  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of  Spring; 


But  to  the  Stigma's  tip  their  dust  convey  ; 
Then  by  thyself,  from  prying  glance  secure. 
Twirl  the  full  tip  and  make  your  purpose  sure ; 
A  long-abiding  race  the  deed  shall  pay, 
Nor  one  unbless'd  abortion  pine  awuy.' 

T*  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swaim 

agree. 
And  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 

'Tis  good,  'tis  pleasant,  through  Ui'  advancing  yea 
To  see  unnumber'd  growing  Ibrms  uppear ; 
What  leafy-hte  from  Earth's  broad  bobom  rise ! 
What  insect  myriads  seek  the  summer  skies! 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ! 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove  ! 
All  with  the  year  awaked  to  lJ2c,  deligiit,  and  love. 
Then  names  are  good  ;  for  how,  without  their  aid, 
Is  knowledge,  gain'd  by  man,  to  man  convey'd  7 
But  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleuitures  flow  ? 
Shall  all  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to  know  7 
Then  he,  with  memoiy  bless'd,  shall  bear  away. 
The  palm  from  Grew,  and  Middleton,  and  Ray  : 
No  I  let  us  rather  seek,  in  grove  and  field, 
What  food  for  wonder,  whut  for  use  tJiey  yield ; 
Some  just  remark  from  Nature's  people  biing. 
And  some  new  source  of  homag6  for  her  King. 
Pride  lives  with  all :  strange  names  our  rustics 

give 
To  helpless  infaalB,  that  their  own  may  live  ; 
Pleased  to  be  known,  they'll  some  attention  claimi 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  lame. 

The  straightest  furrow  lifis  the  ploughman's  art, 
The  hat  he  gain'd  has  warmth  for  head  and  heart ; 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown ; 
Or,  fbil'd  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws. 
And  lets  a  frog  leap  down  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week. 
Or  chaHenges  a  weU-pinch'd  pig  to  squeak : 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name, 
ShaU  make  him  known,  and  give  his  folly  fiime. 

To  name  an  infant  meet  our  village-sires. 
Assembled  all,  as  such  event  requires ; 
Frequent  and  fuU  the  rural  sages  sate. 
And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate,— 
Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  coimtij  . 

round. 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish  bound, — 
First,  of  the  &ct  they  qnestion'd— •*  Was  it  true  ?** 
The  child  was  brought— *«  What  then  remain'd 

to  do? 
Was't  dead  or  living  7"  This  was  fkirly  proved,— 
•T  was  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,  and  every  doubt  removed. 
Then  by  what  name  th*  unwelcome  guest  to  caU 
Was  long  a  questioi^  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown. 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all. 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  calL 
Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th*  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry : 
This  known, — ^how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

give. 
Was  next  debated — for  the  rogue  would  live ; 


>. 
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At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content. 

Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went. 

And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent 

There  was  he  pinchM  and  pitied,  thumpM  and  fed, 

And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread ; 

Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse, 

He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use : 

Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 

A  slaTe  of  slaTes,  tlie  lowest  of  the  low ; 

His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 

He  knew  no  shame,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 

It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  sappres9*d, 

No  feeling  stirred  his  ever  torpid  breast ; 

Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat. 

He  was  a  foot9tool  for  the  heggar^s  feet ; 

His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands ; 

They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands : 

His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stofe 

As  others  orderM,  and  without  a  dole ; 

In  all  disputes,  on  either  part  he  lied, 

And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side ; 

In  all  rebellions  Richard  joinM  tlie  rest. 

In  all  detections  Richard  first  confessM : 

Yet,  though  disgraced,  he  watchM  his  time  so  weH, 

He  T€»e  in  favour,  when  in  fame  he  fell ; 

Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ, 

And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 

At  length,  *^  *t  is  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent,** 

Was  whisper'd  near  him, — and  abroad  he  went ; 

One  morn  they  callM  him,  Richard  answered  not; 

They  deem'd  him  hanging,  and  in  time  forgot, — 

Yetmiss'd  him  long,  as  each  throughout  the  clan. 

Found  he  "  had  better  spared  a  better  man." 

Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
Rc*d  no  small  cunning,  and  had  some  small  wit ', 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant; 
He'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide, 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true. 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew ; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go, 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  ^. 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  trace, — 
Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday-place : 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's  we  peruse, 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews : 
He  nve  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb; 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  tlie  stocksy 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box ; 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  iust. 
He  lefl  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust; — 
Two  paltry  pounds,  on  every  quarter's-day, 
(At  church  produced)  for  forty  loaves  should  pay ; 
A  stinted  gift  that  to  the  parish  shows 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 

To  farmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son. 
Finch  on  the  Moor,  and  French,  and  Hiddlcton. 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Barnaby : — 
A  humble  man  is  he,  and  when  they  meet, 
Our  farmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat ; 
There  for  their  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme, — 


"  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team. 
They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed. 
And  whence  his  sheep,  that  admirable  breed  ? 
His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain. 
And  where  ho  puts  the  money  be  must  grain. 
They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fear  their  friend 
Would  think  his  sons  too  much  would  condescend ; 
They  have  their  sons  who  would  their  fortunes  try, 
But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny." 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profound, 
And  &ce  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  g^rouxid  * 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more. 
And  point  the  jest — for  Barnaby  is  poor. 

Last  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear  ; 
Their  father  dead,  compassion  sent  them  here,-^ 
For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 
To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied : 
His,  a  lone  bouse,  by  Deadman's  Dyke- way  stood 
And  hie,  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood  : 
Each  village  mn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast. 
That  he  believed  ^^  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That,  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  prcss'd. 
He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true. 
But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jevr, 
Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen  do; 
That  foob  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 
And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die.** 

These  maxims, — ^part  th*  attomey*8  clerk  pro- 
fess'd. 
His  own  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest. 
Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and  much  amazed. 
Gazed  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gazed; 
And  now  his  face  explored,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe  in  this  had  man  to  meet : 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised. 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  praised  ; 
Though  roost,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when  sick, 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  be,  triumphant  spirit!  aU  things  dared, 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared ; 
'T  was  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  rights  of  man ; 
Wild  as  the  winds,  he  let  his  offspring  rove. 
And  deem'd  tlie  mariiage-bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold. 
Had  done,  we  know  not ; — none  beheld  him  old  : 
By  night,  as  business  urged,  he  sought  the  wood,~ 
The  ditch  was  deep, — ^the  rain  had  caused  a  flood,' 
The  foot-bridge  faird, — he  plunged  beneath  tlie 

deep. 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  hie,  th*  eternal  sleep. 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  they 
sail. 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale  I 
Where  passion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  will  rage. 
And  prudence  wearied,  with  their  strength  engage; 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask, 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task  ; 
And  what  that  help — ^what  joys  from  union  flow, 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show ; 
And  row,  meantfme,  our  weary  bark  ashore. 
As  Spenser  his — but  not  with  Spenser's  oar,* 

•  AlluiiioM  of  (hia  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fairj  Qaeeo. 
See  the  end  of  tbe  firal  book,  and  other  place*. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Nabcre  n  Qoa  Tolca.  qnamvM  properabitk  ambo, 
Dtficr;  babmk  ftwvK  eommoda  macna  iDone. 

Ovid.  Fatt.  Gb.  iii. 


PrerioaB  conflideratian  necesmry :  yet  nol  too  long 
DeUj — ^Imprudent  Marriage  of  old  Kirk  and  his 
Servant  -—  Comparison  between  an  ancient  and 
youthful  Partner  to  a  young  man — Prudence  of 
Donald  the  Gardener -~ Parish  Wedding:  the 
compelled  Bridegroom  :  Day  of  Marriage,  how 
spent — Relation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
PhcBbe  Dawaon,  a  rustic  Beauty :  her  Lover  : 
his  Courtship :  their  Marriage  —  Misery  of  Pre- 
cipiution — ^The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance  in 
the  Husband ;  why  ?— Unusually  fair  Signatures 
in  the  Register :  the  common  kind  —  Seduction 
of  Lucy  Collins  by  Footman  Daniel :  her  rustic 
Lover :  her  Return  to  Him — ^An  ancient  Couple  : 
Comparisons  on  the  Occasion  —  More  pleasant 
View  of  Village  Matrimony:  Farmers  cele- 
brating the  Day  of  Marriage:  their  Wives  — 
Reuben  and  Rachel,  a  happy  Pair :  an  Example 
of  prudent  d^y  —  Reflections  on  their  SUte 
who  were  not  so  prudent,  and  its  Improvement 
towards  the  Termination  of  Life :  an  old  Man 
so  circumstanced — ^Attempt  to  seduce  a  Village 
Beanty :  Persuasion  and  Reply ;  the  Event 

OiBfoseD  to  wed,  e'en  while  you  hasten,  stay ; 
There's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay : 
Thus  Grid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve 
This  prudent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Love: 
If  poor,  delay  for  future  want  prepares* 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
TTendurc  the  iUs  that  e'en  the  happiest  find : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part, 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquish'd  heart; 
The  homoors,  passions,  merits,  failings  prove, 
And  genlJy  raise  the  veil  that's  worn  by  Love ; 
Lo^e,  (hat  impatient  guide ! — too  proud  to  think 
J>f  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat,  and  drink, 
IJr^es  our  amorous  swains  their  joys  to  seize, 
Aad  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  frighten'd,  flees  >- 
^ct  oot  too  bug  in  cold  debate  remain  ; 
TiU  age  refrain  not->bot  if  old,  refrain. 

By  DO  Buch  rule  would  Gafier  Kirk  be  tried ; 
*irn  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bride, 
^f^  ^  a  wither'd  elder  at  her  side. 
;Jh .  Nathan  !  Nathan !  at  thy  years  trepannM, 
ip  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  tlie  hand  I 
^,  who  wcrt  used  so  tartly  to  express 
jijy  sense  of  matrimonial  happiness, 
1  ill  every  youth,  whose  banns  at  church  were  read, 
^■irove  not  to  meet,  or  meeting,  hung  his  heid : 
And  every  lass  forbore  at  thee  to  fook. 
A  «y  old  fish,  too  cunning  for  the  hook  ^- 
ADd  now  at  sixty,  that  pert  dame  to  see, 
VI  all  thy  tBvingg  mistress,  and  of  thee  ; 
3  D 


Fie !  Nathan !  fie !  to  let  an  artful  jade 
The  close  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade; 
What  grievous  pan^rs !  what  suffering  she'll  impart. 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart  ; 
For  thou  wilt  strive  incessantly,  in  vain. 
By  threatening  speech,  thy  freedom  to  regain: 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger,  or  thy  love; 
Clamorous  her  tongue  will  be;— of  either  sez 
She'll  gather  friends  around  thee,  and  perplex 
Thy  doubtful  soul :— thy  money  she  will  waste, 
In  the  vain  rambling  of  a  vulgar  taste ; 
And  will  he  happy  to  exert  her  power, 
In  every  eye,  in  thine,  at  every  hour. 

Then  wilt  thou  bluster— ♦♦  No !  I  will  not  rest, 
And  see  consumed  each  shilling  of  my  chest :" 
Thou  wilt  be  valiant,— »  When  thy  cousins  call, 
I  will  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all  :'* 
Thou  wilt  be  cruel !— »»  What  the  law  allows, 
That  be  thy  portion^  my  ungrateful  spouse ! 
Nor  other  shillings  shalt  thou  then  receive, 
And  when  I  die"—"  What  I  may  1  this  believe  7 
Are  these  true  tender  tears  ?  and  does  my  Kitty 

grieve  ? 
Ah !  crafly  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears 
But  weep  no  more !  I  'm  melted* hy  thy  tears, 
Spare  but  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  me  still. 
And  see  thy  cousins— there  I  I  burn  the  will."— 

Thus,  with  example  sad,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  man ; 
**  But  had  this  tale  in  other  guise  been  told," 
Young  let  the  lover  he,  the  lady  old, 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shaU  prove 
No  bane  of  peace,  although  some  bar  to  love : 
'T  is  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among. 
That   joins  the  ancient  bride   and    bridegroom 

young ; — 
Young  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their  power 

disphiy. 
By  shiiling  points  and  varying  day  by  day ; 
Now  zephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  force, 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  oflen  thwart  our  course; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be. 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
But  like  a  trade-wind  is  the  ancient  dame, 
Mild  to  your  wish,  and  every  day  the  same ; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear, 
But  set  full  sail,  and  with  assurance  steer ; 
Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  pass'd. 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  her  last  • 
Rich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain. 
And  for  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  blithe  Donald  southward  made  his  wajr. 
And  left  the  lasses  on  the  banks  of  Tay ; 
Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent. 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content : 
Patient  and  mild,  he  sought  the  dame  to  please 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride. 
With  smiles  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried; 
But  all  in  vain  she  praised  his  "pawky  eyne," 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen  : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loved. 
And  found  him  civil,  cautious,  and  unmoved : 
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From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catharine's  sliill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still ; 
But  not  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways, 
From  his  cool  phlegm  coald  Donald's  spirit  raise ; 
Of  beaoty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mote. 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preferr*d  his  Aiit ; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  address'd  his  vows, 
And  saw  her  mistress, — friend, —  protectress, — 

spouse; 
A  butler  now,  ho  thanks  his  powerful  bride. 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair, 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hun^  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
Frdm  evVy  eye,  what  aU  perceived  to  hide. 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  fiioo ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove, 
The  brain  confused  with  muddy  ale  to  move; 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  performed  his  part, 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart ; 
(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 
Too  soon  made  happy,  and  made  wise  too  late :) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  tlireaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minced  the  while, 
Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  fiuntly  tried  to  smile ; 
With  soflen'd  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love : 
While  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walk'd  before. 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  Boa|fht  the  puUic  door, 
She  sadly  following  in  submission  went, 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent; 
Then  to  her  father's  hot  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfini  long  adieu ! 
Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth,  refrain !  refrain ! 
I  preach  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain ! 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw,  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there. 
When  Phcebe  Dawson  gaily  croes'd  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display*d« 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express'd. 
As  with  untutor'd  elegance  she  dressM : 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish*d  away. 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  |^oe 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  m>m  disgrace ; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  fireedom's  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power. 
When  some  proud  Miss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feeL — 

At  length,  the  youth,  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast. 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  Us  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 


By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  'Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  be  made : 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afibrd. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 
And  growing  wealth :-— she  aigh'd  and  look'd  con- 
sent 
Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  ^croas  the 
green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen— 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile 
Toy'd  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  fidse  prospect  with  prophetic  tears.^^ 
Thus  pass'd  th'  alk>tted  hoars,  till  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  maater's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !— and  yet  would  stay 
Till  chidden — soothed— entreated — ^forced  away  ; 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  ofl  retire,  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind ! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave, 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave. 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  beforew— 
Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain  I  refrain ! 
Each  yielding  maid  and  each  preniming  swain  i 

Lo!  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infimt  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channeb  flow  ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautions  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  in^t  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  burthen'd,  then  she  picks  her  way, 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th*  adhesive  ground : 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes; 
For  when  so  fnll  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains ; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
In  vain,  tliey  come,  she  feels  th'  inflating  grief) 
That  Rhuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 
The  neighbour.matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  ail  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
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VniecM,  the  calk  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allared  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  < 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid. 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  puid. 

Bat  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  7 
*r  is  Phcebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  tor  his  sparkling  eyes. 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assaiPd  her  gentle  heart, 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
■*  And  then  his  prayers !  they  would  a  savage  move, 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
Bat  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired ; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  painM ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gainM  ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refrain ! 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain ! 

Next  came  a  weU-dress'd  pair,  who  led  their  coach, 
And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach : 
For  this  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend. 
And  yon&s  were  there,  this  iavour'd  youth  t*attend : 
Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd 
8tood  hnmbly  round,  and  gratulation  bow*d ; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix*d. 
Not  nomerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy  mizM, 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the  pride 
Of  one  more  fiiir,  the  ever^miliog  bride ; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,  adomM  with  every  grace, 
Nor  love  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face. 
Could  fit»m  the  youth's,  sad  signs  of  sorrow  chase : 
Why  didst  thou  grieve  7  wealth,  pleasure,  freedom, 

thine; 
Tex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  fh^edom  to  resigo  7 
Spake  Scandal  truth  7  **  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  7** 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say. 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  7 
*T  is  told  thy  Phyllis  is  a  skilful  dame, 
Who  play'd  uninjured  with  the  dangerous  flame : 
That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thou  thy  coat  dispkiyM, 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid, 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch, 
And,  at  the  amorous  see-saw,  won  the  match  :* 
Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix'd  thy  doubt, 
HeM  call  thee  brother,  or  he'd  call  thee  out  :-* 
But  rest  the  motive— all  retreat  too  late, 
Joj  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow  have  sate ; 
The  deed  had  then  appear'd  thine  own  intent, 
A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 
In  each  revolving  year  to  be  in  triumph  spent 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire, 
"  Why  pouts  my  Lady  7"  or  ••  why  frowns  the 
•Squire  7" 
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How  &ir  these  names,  how  much  unlike  they 
look 
To  all  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book : 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above, 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his  grove; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below. 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand. 
The  crooked  scrawb  of  many  a  clownish  hand ; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fidl,  they  rise. 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise ; 
Ere  yet  refbrm'd  and  modell'd  by  the  drill, 
The  free-bom  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will, 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 
But  still  the  blunderers  pUced  their  blottings  wrong : 
Behold  these  marks  uncouth !  how  Strang  that  men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fail  to  gmde  the  pen  I 
For  half  a  mile,  the  furrows  even  lie ; 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry  ;— 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  the  field. 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield : 
Like  them,  in  feudal  days,  their  valiant  lords 
Resign'd  the  pen  and  grasp'd  their  oonqu*rin( 

swords; 
They  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  li|rht  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to  prove, 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fill'd  with  love. 

But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes ; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prize ; 
Unletter'd  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they  slighty 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 

For  Lucy  Collins  happier  days  had  been. 
Had  Footman  Daniel  scom'd  ms  native  green ; 
Or  when  be  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  ressrved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  truth,— 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolish'd  youth ; 
But  frotn  the  day,  that  fiital  day  uie  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patch'd  in  view. 
And  f^lt  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  hia 

shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair, — 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deign'd  to  wear : 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove ; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love :) 
Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoil'd  by  spot  or  stain ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish-grain ; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore ; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before^ 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was !  and  show'd  it  as  he 

swore; 
Rings  on  his  fingen  shone ;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  tor  snuff  command  t 
And  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete, 
He  stalk'd,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street 
Join'd  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing. 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art, 
That  Lucy's  promise  fail'd  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stephen,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  cares, 
Fix'd  his  fiill  mind  upon  his  farm's  affaire ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethera  half  a  score, 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  mov» 
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And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  ewain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  Iruitful  year, 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 

Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town. 
Fled  in  pure  fear,  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling,  at  Stephen's  door  she  knockM    for 

bread, — 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed  ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen^s  board,  then  shared  in  Ste- 

phen's  bed : 
All  hope  of  marrhige  lost  in  her  disgrace, 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 

Now  to  be  wed  a  well-matchM  couple  came ; 
Twice  had  old  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dame ; 
Tpttering  they  came  and  tojring,  (odious  scene !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they  *d  always  been. 
Children  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain  ; 
Why  not  prevent  them,  when  they  *re  such  again  ? 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls,  to  prove 
Th*  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love  7 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncontroUM  by  shame. 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame. 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve, 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave ; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire, 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 

So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day. 
Blink  in  their  seat,  and  doze  the  hours  away ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken*d,  forth  they  move. 
And  fright  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love. 

So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stnnted,  and  unsound, 
£!ach  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground ; 
Entwine  their  wither*d  arms  *gain8t  wind  and  wea- 
ther. 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together. 

So  two  cokl  limbs,  touch*d  by  Galvani's  wire, 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awakened  fire ; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

**  But  ever  fVowns  your  Hymen  7  man  and  moid. 
Are  all  repenting,  suffering,  or  bctray'd  7" 
Forbid  it.  Love !  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year  : 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  frequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  they  fail  to  prove. 
In  Hymen*s  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  unites. 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  the  mind's  delights ;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay, 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  freed  from  school,  admits. 
Of  pride  miplanted  there,  some  transient  fits ; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside, 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rests  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps,  no  more 
Runs,  with  bewildered  ear,  her  music  o'er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother-tongue ; 
Her  tamboor.frame  she  leaves  and  diet  spare. 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share ; 


Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
Who  not  to  sleep  allow'd  tiie  needfnl  time ; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime ; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  from  mom  till  night  was  seen ; — 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room, 
Adorn'd  willi  carpet,  form'd  in  Wilton's  loom ; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  wall  are  spread ; 
There,  Werter  sees  the  sportive  children  fed. 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 

rr  is  here,  assembled,"  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart. 
Our  neighbouring  darner,  on  festal  days,  unite 
With  tongues  more  fluent  and  with  hearts  as  light ; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wives  alone 
Profess— a  boast  and  privilege  their  own ; 
An  art  it  is,  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  from  her  friends. 
When  they  engage  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Reply  when  list'ning,  and  when  speaking  hear : 
The  ready  converse  knows  no  dull  delays, 
**But  double  are  the  pains,  and  double  be  the 
praise."* 

Yet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command      4 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band ; 
Among  tiieir  servants,  we  the  pairs  can  show. 
Who  much  to  love  and  more  to  prudence  owe : 
Reuben  and  Rachel,  though  as  fond  as  doves. 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands  : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  tliem  poorer  still ; 
Year  affcr  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by, 
They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  full  supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cull'd  the  smaller  ware. 
The  weightier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben's  care ; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw. 
And  lo !  an  auction'd  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and 

new. 
Thus  both,  as  prudence  counscll'd,  wisely,  stay'd. 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  Love  obey'd  : 
What  if,  when  Rachel  pave  her  hand,  't  was  one 
Embrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Summer's  sun  7 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair,  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  T 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost? 
Yet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of  youth  away. 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay  ; 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground. 
They  '11  grow  no  more, — but  all  their  growth  is 

sound; 
By  time  conflrm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land. 
The  storms  they  've  stood  still  promise  they  shall 

stand. 

These  are  the  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest. 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  blcBs'd; 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led. 
Lament  th'  impatience  which  now  stints  Uieir  breed: 
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When  soeh  their  union,  years  their  cares  inereate. 
Their  lov«  growa  colder,  and  their  pleasures  cease ; 
In  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  reiiered  ; 
By  hardships  harassM  and  by  diitdren  griered ; 
In  petty  quarrels  and  in  peevish  strife. 
The  once  fond  couple  waste  the  spring  of  life : 
Bat  when  to  m  mature  those  children  grrown, 
Fmd  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own. 
The  harass*d  couple  feci  their  lingering  woes 
Receding  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride ;) 
And,  taagbt  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife 
Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(I^fe  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow's  cure. 
Where  they  who  most  enjoy  shall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  kbours,  doties,  sufierings,  prayers, 
Compose  the  soml,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Tlieir  graves  befere  them  and  theur  griefe  behind. 
Have  each  a  nied*cine  for  tlie  rustic  mind ; 
Nm-  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go. 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe ; 
But  as  be  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains. 
And  eome  dead  neighbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  oft  he  whirlM  the  bounding  flail, 
Tosa*d  the  broad  qooit,  or  took  th*  inspiring  ale,) 
**  For  me,**  (he  meditates,)  **  shaU  soon  be  done 
Tliis  finendl^  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
*Twas  first  m  trouble  as  in  error  passed, 
Dark  doads  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  overcast. 
But  calm  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at 

last: 
My  yicee  ponish'd  and  my  feUies  spent. 
Not  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
I  rest  :** — then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye. 
His  fiiend  compels  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefe  a  sigh. 

Last  en  my  list  appears  a  match  of  love, 
And  one  of  virtue  ;---4uippy  may  it  prove  l-^ 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  an  amorous  knight, 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  sight ; 
His  bailiff^s  daughter  suited  much  his  taste. 
For  Fanny  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste ; 
To  her  the  Knight  with  gentle  looks  drew  near. 
And  timid  voice  assumed,  to  banish  fear  :-— 

**  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast. 
Which,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor  rest ; 
Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes. 
My  fondest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  priie ; 
And  is  that  bosom — (what  on  earth  so  fair !) 
To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir  7 
To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swain 
May  treat  with  scorn  and  agonize  with  pain  7 
Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  to  share. 
To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his  care ; 
To  hear  his  foDies,  his  contempt  to  prove. 
And  Xfih  I  the  torment !)  to  endure  his  love ; 
Tdl  want  and  deep  regret  those  charms  destroy. 
That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  pass'd  in  joy  7 
With  him,  in  varied  pains,  finoro  mom  till  night, 
Your  hours  shall  pass ;  yourself  a  ruffian's  right ; 
Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
Your  purest  drink  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
Your  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  sustain, 
And  y  oar  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  firom  pain ; 


While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  stnogth 

abate. 
Yon  '11  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  your  fete ; 
And  cry,  *  Behold,'  as  life's  last  cares  come  on. 
My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is  gone.* 

**  Now  turn  with  me,  and  aD  the  young  desire, 
That  taste  can  form,  that  fancy  can  require ; 
All  that  excites  enjoyment,  or  procures 
Wealth,  health,  respept,  delight,  and  love,  are  yoort* 
Sparkling,  in  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow,    ^ 
Grace  that  fiur  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow ; 
Fraits  of  each  dime,  and  flowers,  through  all  tho 

year 
Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear ; 
Where  aU  beholding,  shall  your  praise  repeat. 
No  fruit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet : 
The  softest  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  lie, 
Pictures  of  happiest  loves  shall  meet  your  eyOi 
And  tallest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor. 
Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore ; 
Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  feshion  dress'd. 
By  slaves  attended  and  by  fiiends  caress'd, 
Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public  ways. 
And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
Your  female  friends,  though  gayest  of  the  gay^ 
Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shau,  sighing,  say, 
While  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
» Oh !  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  bless'd  I' 

**Come  then,  my  mis^ess,  and  my  wife ;  for  she 
Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me ; 
Your  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  fiiend  employ, 
In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  enjoy.'* 

To  this  the  damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied : 
**  My  mother  loved,  was  married,  toil'd,  and  died ; 
With  joys,  she  'd  griefib,  had  troubles  in  her  course, 
But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse ; 
My  mind  is  nx'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign. 
And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine.** 

Tyrants  have  wept;  and  those  with  hearts  of  steely 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known. 
And  felt  th*  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight,  relenting,  now  befi-iends  a  youth 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  vow'd  his  tnUh ; 
And  finds  in  that  fiiir  deed  a  sacred  joy 
That  will  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  doy : — 
A  living  joy,  that  shall  its  spirit  keep, 
When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  passions  sleepii 


PART  III. 


BURIALa 
Qal  TQltIi  AclMroDtfa  atrl 
aai  Btffia  tratom,  dod  triftta,  vidst,— 

Far  iUe  R«|i,  par  Baperii  erit 
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True  Christian  Resignation  not  frequently  to  be 
seen — ^The  Register  a  melancholy  Record — ^A 
dying  man,  who  at  length  sends  for  a  Priest :  for 
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what  puqxMe  7 '  answercd^-Old  CoUett  of  the 
Inn,  an  instance  of  Dr.  Young*8  Blow-sadden 
Death :  his  Character  and  Conduct — The  Man- 
ners and  Management  of  the  widow  Ooe  :  her 
■ucoessfnl  Attention  to  Business:  her  Decease 
unexpected  —  The  Infant-boy  of  Gerard  Ablett 
dies :  Reflections  on  his  death,  and  the  Survivor 
his  Sister-Twin — The  funeral  of  tlie  deceased 
Lady  of  the  Manor  described :  her  neglected 
Mansion  :  Undertaker  and  Train :  the  Character 
which  her  monument  will  hereafter  display  — 
Burial  of  an  ancient  Maiden :  some  former  draw- 
back on  her  Virgtn.fame:  Description  of  her 
House  and  Household :  Her  Manners,  Appre- 
hensions, Death — Isaac  Ashford,  a  virtuous  Pea- 
■ant,  dies :  his  manly  Character :  Reluctance  to 
enter  the  Poor-House;  and  why  —  Misfortune 
and  Derangement  of  Intellect  in  Kobin  Dinglev : 
whence  they  proceeded :  he  is  not  restrained  by 
Misery  from  a  wandering  life :  his  various  re- 
turns  to  his  Parish :  his  nnal  Return — Wife  of 
Farmer  Frankford  dies  in  Prime  of  Life :  Afflic 
tion  in  Consequence  of  such  Death :  melancholy 
Tiew  of  her  House,  etc.  on  her  Family's  Return 
from  her  fUnenJ:  Address  to  Sorrow  —  Leah 
Cousins,  a  midwife:  her  Character;  and  suc- 
cessful Practice:  at  length  opposed  by  Doctor 
Glibb :  Opposition  in  the  Parish :  Argument  of 
the  Doctor ;  of  Leah :  her  Failure  and  Decease — 
Burial  of  Ropr  Cufi;  a  Sailor :  his  Enmity  to 
his  Family ;  how  it  originated :  his  Experiment 
and  its  Consequence — ^The  Register  terminates — 
A  Bell  heard :  Inquiry  for  whom  7  The  Sexton- 
Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  the  five  Rectors 
whom  he  served — ^Reflections — Conclusion. 


Tans  was,  *t  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time. 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sublime ; 
'When  all  were  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed, 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed ; 
When  lively  faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart. 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  to  part; 
When  Love  fislt  hope,  when  sorrow  grew  serene, 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death^bed  scene. 

Alas !  when  now  the  gloomy  king  they  wait, 
*T  is  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  fate ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast. 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last ; 
**  Hope  against  hope,*'  and  wildly  gaxe  around, 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shafi  be  found : 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breath. 
Will  they  believe  them  in  the  jaws  of  Death ! 

When  these  my  records  I  reflecting  read. 
And  find  what  ills  these,  numerous  births  succeed ; 
What  powerfiil  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend. 
With  what  regret  these  painful  journeys  end  : 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Mine  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen  7 
Alas !  it  is  not  on  the  village  green  : — 
I've  seldom  known,  though  I  nave  of^n  read 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying-bed ; 
Whooe  looks  proclaim'd  that  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
That  mor«  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  express'd. 


What  I  behokl  are  feverish  fits  of  strife, 
*T  wixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life : 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure ; 
At  best  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom, 
Wliich,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  i 


Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid. 
His  spirits  vanquished,  and  his  strength  decay'd ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  lend — 
**  Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  call'd ;  't  is  now,  alas !  too  late. 
Death  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-gate ; 
Or  time  allow'd, — ^he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commanding,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death's  common-place,  the  train  of  thought  in  alL 

**  True,  I'm  a  sinner,"  feebly  he  begins, 
**  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Such  cool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite ! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sinner's  ri^ht !) 
**  I  know,  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
We're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this, 
All  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amiss ; 
But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent : 
Wrongs  affainst  me  I  pardon  great  and  amallt 
And  if  I  die  I  die  in  peace  with  alL" 
His  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confess'd, 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heayen  the  rest 
Alas !  are  these  the  prospects,  dull  and  cold. 
That  dying  Christians  to  their  priests  unfeld  ? 
Or  mend  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  criea, 
**  I  die  assured  !*'  and  in  a  rapture  dies  ? 

Ah,  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind. 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find ; 
The  mind  that,  feeling  what  repentance  brings. 
Dejection's  terror  and  Contrition's  stmgs. 
Feels  then  the  hope,  that  mounts  aD  care  above. 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning  love? 

Such  have  I  seen  in  death,  and  much  deplore. 
So  many  dying — that  I  see  no  more : 
Lo  now  m  V  records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace. 
How  Death  has  triumph'd  in  so  short  a  space ; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  they,  I  relate, 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acts  from  fate. 

With  Andrew  CoUctt  we  the  year  begin. 

The  blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn, 

Big  as  his  butt,  and,  for  the  selfsame  use. 

To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  juice. 

On  his  huge  chair  beside  the  fire  he  sate. 

In  revel  chief,  and  umpire  in  debate ; 

Each  night  his  string  of  vulgar  talcs  he  told ; 

When  ale  wss  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold : 

His  heroes  all  were  femous  in  their  days. 

Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had  his  praise, 

**  One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale  took 

down. 
As  mu^s  were  then,  the  champion  of  the  Crown ; 
For  thrice  three  days  another  lived  on  ale. 
And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale ; 
Two  tliirsty  soakers  watch'd  a  vessel's  side. 
When  he  the  tap,  with  dexterous  hand,  applied ; 
Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
The  butt  was  out,  and  heard  the  mournful  sound." 
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And  left  him  hangtngr  at  the  birch- wood  side, 
1  here  to  ejq»ire  ;---but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cat  the  good  cord — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

His  own  exploits  with  boastfiil  glee  he  told. 
What  poods  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold ; 
And  how,  when  bless'd  with  si^ht  alert  and  gay, 
Tbe  nighrB  amneements  kept  him  through  the  day. 

He  sang  the  praises  of  those  times,  when  all 
**  For  cards  and  dice,  as  for  their  drinks,  might  call 
AVben  justice  winkM  on  every  jovial  crew. 
And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  parson^s  view.** 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provoked  to  rail. 
Or  drive  a  third^lay  drunkard  fixun  his  ale, 
What  were  his  triumphs,  and  how  great  the  skill 
That  won  the  vex*d  virago  to  his  will ; 
Who  raving  came ;  then  talked  in  milder  strain, — 
Then  wept,  then  drank,  and  pledged  her  spouse 
again. 

Such  were  his  themes:  how  knaves  o*er  laws 
prevail. 
Or,  when  made  captives,  how  they  fly  from  jail ; 
Tne  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old : 
And  oaths  attested  all  that  Folly  told. 

On  death  like  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow, 
So  very  sudden  !  yet  so  very  slow  7 
Twas  alow : — Disease,  augmentinsf  year  by  year, 
ShowM  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps  brought 

near: 
Twu  not  leas  sudden ;  in  the  night  he  died. 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied ; 
Thoa  aiding  iblly  with  departing  breath : 
"  Beware,  Lorenzo,  the  slow-sudden  death.** 

Neit  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame. 
Famed  ten  miles  rovmd,  and  worthy  all  her  fkme ; 
She  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were  young. 
Bat  kept  her  &rm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue : 
Fall  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless  skill, 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice  she  scorn*?,  rebellions  she  suppress'd, 
And  aoos  and  servants  bow*d  at  her  behest, 
like  that  great  man*8,  who  to  his  Saviour  came. 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding  dame : — 
"Come,**  if  she  said,  they  came ;  if  ^  go,**  were  gone ; 
And  if  **  do  this,**— -that  instant  it  was  done : 
Her  maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear, 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  distance  hear ; — 
Ko  pariab-busineas  in  the  place  could  stir. 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her : 
In  torn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell. 
Knew  all  their  duties,  and  discharged  them  well ; 
The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook. 
And  prei^nant  damsels  fear*d  her  stem  rebuke ; 
She  k)okM  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool. 
And  feh  with  reason  and  be^w*d  by  rule ; 
She  inatch*d  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind. 
And  lent  them  e^es,  for  Love,  stra  heard,  was  blind ; 
Yet  ceaseless  still  i^  throve,  alert,  alive, 
IV  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee. 
No  lime  for  kuve  nor  tender  cares  luid  she; 


Amusement  closed  as  business  waked  the  day ; 
When  to  her  toilet*s  brief  concerns  she  ran. 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began, 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share ; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christmas  fare, 
That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  complain 
That  Gossip  Goe  was  greedy  in  her  gain. 

Thus  long  she  reign*d,  admired,  if  not  approved ; 
Praised,  if  not  hoiiour*d ;  fear*d,  if  not  beloved  :— 
When,  as  the  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  near. 
That  caird  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crop  surveyed, 
And  April  promised  what  &ptember  paid ; 
When  stray'd  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  greeo- 

weed  grow ; 
When  rose  her  gr^s  in  richer  vales  below ; 
When  pleased  she  look*d  on  all  the  smiling  land. 
And  view*d  the  hinds  who  wrought  at  her  command; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  follow*d  where  she  vrent ;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  her, — that  her  days  were  spent 

**  Bless  me !  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  giv*n,— > 
With  much  to  do  on  Earth,  and  all  for  Heaven  I 
No  reparation  for  my  soul*8  affairs. 
No  leave  petition*d  for  the  bam*s  repairs ; 
Accounts  perplex*d,  my  interest  yet  unpaid. 
My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade  ;^  ' 
A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  your  way  a  priest ; 
And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least*' 
She  spake,  and  trembling,  dropp*d  upon  her  knees. 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay,  ^ 

With  greater  force  she  grasp*d  those  signs  of  sway : 
Then  fell  and  died ! — In  haste  her  sons  drew  near. 
And  dropp*d,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear ; 
Then  from  th*  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound, 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  infant  train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm  : 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim. 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fast  the  lithest  limb : 
He  seized  the  sick*ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent,* 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent; 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours  to  stay, 
To  breathe  In  pain,  and  sigh  its  soul  away ! 

**  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall*d  a^ain. 
To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pom  7** 
Or  rather  say,  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
If  all  it  pays  of  Heaven's  eternal  year ; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  endure  f 

The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below. 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  fVom  reason,  know , 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run, 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone ; 
A  wife's  distress,  a  mother's  pangs  may  dreadL 
And  widow-tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed ; 
May  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harms, 
With  children*8  children  in  those  feeble  arms : 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppress*d. 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest ! 
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Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  hoy,       | 
Secured  fiom  anziuaa  care  and  dangerous  joy  \ 

Not  80 !  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Send  all  the  burthens  wear^  men  sustain  ; 
All  that  now  curb  the  passions  when  they  rage, 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age ; 
All  that  now  bids  us  hope,  believe,  endure. 
Our  sorrow^s  comfort  and  our  vice's  cure ; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  joys  the  spiriU  train, 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  bless'd 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest  7 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  fVom  the  wing 
Untimely  thrust,  and  never  train'd  to  sing ; 
Bat  far  more  bless'd  the  bird  whose  gratefiil  voice 
Sings  its  own  joy,  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice, 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  charmM  the  ear. 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe ! 

Next  died  the  Lady  who  yon  Hall  ponessM ; 
ikiid  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
Id  Town  she  dwelt »— forsaken  stood  the  Hall : 
Worma  ate  the  floors,  the  Up'stry  fled  the  wall : 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayM ; 
No  cheerfbl  light  the  long-closed  sash  conveyM ; 
The  crawlinsr  worm,  that  turns  a  summer-fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  wmtec-death : — upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  bat  shrill-shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more. 
From  empty  cellars  tum'd  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way. 
Where  tenants  foUow'd  to  complain  and  pay ; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came. 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame ; 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  eyes. 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies ; — 
She  came  not  down,  her  falling  groves  to  view ; 
Why  should  she  know  what  one  so  faithful  knew  ? 
Why  come,  from  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear  7 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore ; 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could  trace, 
And  one  so  piteous  govem'd  in  her  place  7 

Lo !  now  what  dismal  sons  of  Darkness  come, 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  Indulgence  home ; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arranged  in  black ! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack ; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye. 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene, 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean ! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  afiection  owes ; 
For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows ; 
E'en  well  feign'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call. 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 
Uqlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  poura 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilizing  showers; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread. 
When  thunders  roar,  and  fbrky  fires  are  shed ; 
Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean. 
With  axuioos  bustle  moras  the  cumbrous  scene ; 


Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  aroand. 
When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  fbrmfl  ap- 
pear; 
And  oh !  bow  needless,  when  the  wo  *8  Bmeerci 

Slow  to  the  vault  they  come,  with  heavy  treftd, 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead ; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderouB  cheotv 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet's  preoa'd; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies. 
With  niggard  caution,  his  appointed  prize ; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way. 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey. 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fimcy  loathes  and  worms  themselvea  disdain. 

But  see !  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way. 
To  end  his  office  for  the  ooffin'd  day ; 
Pleased  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  heboid 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  agCrthe  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  th'  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  village-father  look'd  disdain  and  said : 
**  Away,  my  friends !  why  take  such  pains  to  know 
What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show! 
Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand. 
But  how  she  lived — the  blessing  of  the  land ; 
How  much  we  all  depbred  the  noble  dead. 
What  groans  we  ntter'd  and  what  tean  we  shed ; 
Tears  true  as  those,  which  in  the  sleep,^  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  nse ; 
Tears,  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found  hei*  gnftf 
The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave.'* 

Down  by  the  church-way  walk  and  where  the 

brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd*s  crook ; 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before, 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs  that  now  grow  wUd  at 

will. 
Were  clipp'd  in  form  and  tantalized  with  skill ; 
Where  cockles  blanch'd  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspur's  bed ; — 
There  lived  a  lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice ; 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  fiivourite  vest ; 
Erect  she  stoiod,  she  walk'd  with  stately  mien. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  ahe  was  tall 

and  lean. 

There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immnred. 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured ; 
Though  evil  fiime— (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherine's  door : 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came, 
And  though  a  cousin  call'd,  it  touch'd  her  fame : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest. 
And  all  the  long-prized  treasures  she  possessM : — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appear'd  to  stay 
In  that  stem  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  away, 
'T  was  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view. 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due ; 
Silks  beyond  price,  so  rich  they'd  stand  alone. 
And  diamonds  Uasing  on  the  buckled  zone; 
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BowB  of  rare  pearb  by  curioiis  workmen  set, 
Aud  braceJeU  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet ; 
Bright  polishM  amber,  precious  from  its  size, 
Or  tbrins  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise: 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
CoDceal'd  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings; 
Lcftters,  long  proo&  of  love,  and  verses  fine 
IJuund  the  pioked  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
Her  china^Ioaet,  cause  of  daily  care, 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pcnciird  ware ; 
Tliat  pictured  wealUi  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunned  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adom*d  with  maiden-taste, 
A  cUppM  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites  graced : 
A  parrot  next,  bat  dead  and  stuflTd  with  art; 
(For  PoH,  when  living,  lost  the  lady*s  heart, 
And  thea  his  life ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Soch  frig'bttul  words  as  tinged  his  Lady's  cheek :) 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  prove. 
Save  by  such  speech  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  grey  old  cat  his  whiskers  Iick*d  beside ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
Tlie  poliish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  ^assy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory  pressed ; 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures;  one  of  gold, 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold : — 
An  these  were  formM  the  guiding  taste  to  suit ; 
The  beasts  well-manner*d  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widow*d  Aunt  was  there,  compcllM  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who,  veling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog. 
Mute  as  the  fish,  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce : 
But  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  ofl'ner  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  will  grow. 

Bat  what  avaii'd  their  worth, — if  worth  had 
they,— 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  7 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  tnmks  and  chests,  and  fix  it  on  her  book, — 
A  rich-bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have ;) 
And  then  onoe  more,  on  all  her  stores  look  round. 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  told,  *"  Alas!  how  hard  from  these  to  part. 
And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart ! 
What  shall  I  do,  (she  cried,)  my  peace  of  mind 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  reaign'd  7" 

"  Hear,"  we  retum'd ; — ^  these  baubles  cast  aside, 
Nor  give  thy  God  a  rival  in  thy  pride ; 
Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door ; 
There  own  thy  failings,  here  invite  the  poor ; 
A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  make ; 
For  widows'  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake ; 
And  let  the  hungry,  of  thy  pride,  portake ; 
Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
Tbe  angel  JHerey  tempering  Death's  delay !" 
£ 


Alas !  'twas  hard ;  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms ; 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view. 
And  the  same  plaintive  cry,  **  Whut  shall  I  do  ?** 

Nor  change  appeared :  for  when  her  race  was  run. 
Doubtful  we  all  cxclaim'd,  **  What  has  been  done  7** 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone  ; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone, 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd. 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catharine  Lloyd. 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face ; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved : 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 
And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind : 
Were  others  joyful,  be  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  lie  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  Joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A  fi*iend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind. 
To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find) ; 
Yet  far  was  he  fi-om  stoic  pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  ofiTence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  fiirrow'd  cheek. 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  't  was  not  their  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fote  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  vtre  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  fow : — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 
Pride,  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coost^ 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride,  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,^ 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  scct'ry's  whim  ; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him  : 
True  to  bis  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect. 
By  tlie  strong  glare  of  their  new  light,  direct  ^— 
"  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze.'* 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain  ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  nn^ 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done ; 
When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain'd  no  more. 
But  lost  his  wifo  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
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**  Kind  are  your  laws,  (*t  19  not  to  be  denied,) 
That  in  yon  house,  for  ruinM  age,  provide. 
And  they  arc  just ; — when  young,  we  give  you  all, 
And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  call.^ 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
To  join  your  pour,  and  eat  the  parish-bread ! 
But  yet  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend. 
See  him  with  joy,  and  tliank  him  as  a  friend ; 
But  ill  on  him,  who  doles  Uie  day's  supply. 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die : 
Yet  help  me,  Heav*n  I  and  let  me  not  complain 
Of  what  I  sutfer,  but  my  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign*d  he  grew; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view ! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropp*d,  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour*d  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soflenM  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  :— 
But  he  is  blessM,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler ;  not  the  one  who  sails 
And  trucks,  for  female  fkvours,  beads  and  nails ; 
Not  one,  who  posts  from  place  to  place— of  men 
And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen ; 
Not  he,  who  climbs,  for  prospects,  Snowden*8  height. 
And  chides  Uie  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight ; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar. 
Enticed  our  traveller  from  his  home  so  fiir ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assigned 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind ; 
As  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  intent. 
Without  reflection,  Robin  Dingley  went 

Not  thus  by  nature :  never  man  was  found 
horn  prone  to  wonder  from  his  parish-bound  : 
Claadian*s  old  Man,  to  whom  all  scenes  were  new, 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples  grew. 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  look. 
And  his  horizon,  for  Uie  eartli's,  mistook. 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  came ; — 
••  I  give  thee  jo^,  good  fellow  !  on  thy  name ; 
The  rich  old  Dingicy*s  dead  ; — no  child  has  he. 
Nor  wife,  nor  will ;  his  all  is  left  for  thee : 
Tc  be  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good ; 
Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood." 

7*he  claim  was  made ;  *t  was  tried, — it  would  not 
stand; 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  refused  the  land. 

Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  siiriple  heart. 
To  every  friend  hod  predisposed  a  part : 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulcfed  of  various  kind ; 
The  three  Miss  Dingley s  had  their  school  assigned. 


So  high  was  hope : — ^the  failure  toochM  his  bram. 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Yet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  ezprenM, 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent. 

Years  fled ; — of  Robin  all  remembrance  past, 
When  home  he  wandered  in  his  rags  at  last : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  tlirown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own  ; 
Had  suffcr'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storms. 
Encountering  death  in  all  his  ugliest  forms : 
His  checks  were  haggard,  hollow  was  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk*d,  conoeaPd  in  misery  ; 
Want  and  th'  ungentle  world,  had  taught  a  part, 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 

He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  roam  no  more, 
But  live  at  home,  and  labour  as  before.** 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  than  away  he  ran  : 
His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his  aid : 
So,  unmolested,  from  his  home  he  stray'd : 
Six  years  elapsed,  when,  worn  with  want  add  pain 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  his  rags,  again  : — 
We  chide,  we  pity ; — placed  among  oar  poor. 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
Entrapp'd  alive  in  some  rich  hunter's  ground ; 
Fed  for  the  field,  although  each  day  's  a  feast. 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  tame  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain ! 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again  : 
So  stole  our  vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat. 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deem'd  a  cheat. 

Hard  was  his  fare ;  for,  him  at  length  we  saw. 
In  cart  convey'd,  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart ; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart; 
And  when  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  dench'd  bis  clammy  hand : 
Life  ebb'd  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore : 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who,  when  profit  or  resentment  call. 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthraL 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  fiiithfiil  Wile, 
Call'd  not  away,  when  time  had  loosed  each  hold 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind. 
She  felt  fast-bound,  as  charity  can  bind  ;'- 
Not  when  tlie  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care. 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
IxKrncd  from  life's  charm  and  willing  to  depart,^— 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke. 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous  stroke ! 
Sudden  and  swifl  the  eager  pest  came  on. 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone: 
Still  those  around  appear'd  for  hope  to  seek ! 
But  view'd  the  sick  and  were  afraid  to  speak.-^ 
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SIowlj  they  bora,  with  tolenin  step,  the  dead, 
Whea  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed : 
My  part  began  ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face  : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind. 
That  fear  witli  pity  mingled  io  each  mind  ; 
Friends  with  the  husband  came  their  griefs  to  blend ; 
Far  good>man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  laaUbcMTi  boy  they  held  above  the  bier. 
He  knew  not  grief^  but  cries  expressed  his  fear ; 
Each  different  age  and  sex  revealM  its  pain. 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain ; 
While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Swell'd  the  fiill  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

The  elder  flitter  strove  her  pangs  to  hide. 
And  BooChing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
**  Be  still,  be  patient,**  oft  she  strove  to  say  ; 
Bat  &ilM  as  aft,  and  weeping  tum'd  away. 

Curions  and  sad,  upcMi  the  fresh-dug  hill. 
The  village-lads  stood  melancholy  still; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  wo. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed  around, 
In  every  place, — ^where  she — ^no  more  was  found ; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  dW ; 
Tbe  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
Tbe  garden-walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  Utticed  bower,  with  trailing  shrubs  overgrown ; 
The  Sanday-pew  she  fill'd  with  all  her  race,— 
£ach  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place. 
That,  while  it  caUM  op  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pieroed  tbe  full  heart,  and  forced  them  still  to  rise. 

Oh  sacred  sorrow !  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share  7) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent. 
And  be  my  guide  and  not  my  punishment ! 

Of  Leah  Cousins  next  the  name  appears. 
With  hoooura  crown*d,  and  blessed  with  length  of 

years. 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay, 
Tbe  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wife 
y tew'd  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life ; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid. 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed. 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Kor  from  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain : 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied, 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived ;  long  trusted,  much  caress'd. 
Tin  a  Town-Dame  a  youthful  Farmer  bless'd ; 
A  gaj  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deign'd  to  live ; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  need. 
For  Doctor  Glibb,  who  came  with  wondrous  speed : 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied. 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died  : — 
■'T  was  well  I  came,"  at  last  he  deign'd  to  say ; 
**  T  was  wondrous  well ;" — and  proudly  rode  away. 


The  news  ran  round;— ** How  vast  the  Doctor's 

pow'r ! 
He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  trying  hour ; 
Saved  her  from  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hope. 
And  her  fond  husband  had  resign'd  her  up ; 
So  all,  like  her,  ma^  evil  fate  defy. 
If  Doctor  Glibb,  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend),  fear,  novelty  and  whim. 
And  fashion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him : 
From  this,  contention  in  the  village  rose ; 
And  these  the  Dame  espoused ;  Uie  Doctor  thoBt : 
The  wealthier  part,  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  luck  ond  her  the  poor  rciuainM  content 

The  matron  sighed ;  for  she  was  vex'd  at  iieort, 
Witli  so  much  profit,  so  much  fame  to  part: 
"  So  long  succcfisful  in  my  art,"  she  cried, 
**  And  tliis  proud  man  so  young  and  so  untried  !*' 

•*  Na^,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  dare  you  trust  your 
wives. 
The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives. 
To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  reason  why. 
But  trusts,  poor  hag !  to  luck  for  an  ally  ? — 
Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance. 
And  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  7 
A  whining  dame,  who  prays  in  dangcr^s  view, 
(A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do !) 
What's  her  experience  7  In  the  time  that's  gone. 
Blundering  she  wrought,  and  still  she  blunders 

on: — 
And  what  is  Nature  7  One  who  acts  in  aid 
Of  gossips  half  asleep,  and  half  afraid : 
With  such  allies  I  scorn  my  fame  to  blend. 
Skill  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend  : 
No  slave  to  Nature,  't  is  my  chief  delight 
To  win  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite : — 
Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete, 
Needs  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat" 

Warm'd  by  her  well-spiced  ale  and  aiding  pipe, 
The  angry  matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 

**  Can  you,"  she  said,  **  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
Before  experience,  ostentation  trust ! 
What  is  your  hazard,  foolish  daughters,  tell  7 
If  safe,  you're  certain ;  if  secure,  you're  well : 
That  I  have  luck  my  friend  and  foe  confess. 
And  what's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess  7 
He  boasts  but  what  he  can  do : — will  you  run 
From  me,  your  friend !  who,  all  he  boasts,  have  done  7 
By  proud  and  learned  words  his  powers  are  known ; 
By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
Wives !  fathers !  children !  by  my  help  you  live ; 
Has  this  pole  doctor  more  than  life  to  give  7 
No  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round ; 
Your  hands  are  active  and  your  beads  are  sound : 
My  lads  are  all  your  fields  and  flocks  require ; 
My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
Can  this  proud  leech,  with  all  his  boasted  skill, 
Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will  7 
Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  formers  frame. 
Or  make  the  daughter  differ  from  the  dame  7 
Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  wo, 
Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  7 
If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel. 
And  be  content  to  be  and  to  be  toeU." 

She  spake ;  but,  ah !  with  words  too  strong  and 
plain ; 
Her  warmth  offended  and  her  truth  was  rain  : 
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And  took,  insidious  aid !  th*  inspiring  cup ; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay*d. 
And  proppM  the  tottering  frame  with  stronger  aid, — 
Then  died ! — I  saw  our  carcfiii  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changeful  world  the  matron^s  claj, 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equal  care, 
Brought  them  its  changes  good  and  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  this  grave  was  Roger  Cuff  convey'd, 
And  strong  refientment*s  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwrecked  in  youth,  he  home  return*d  and  found 
His  brethren  three— and  thrice  they  wish'd  him 

drown*d. 
"  Is  this  a  landman's  love  ?    Be  certain  then. 
We  part  for  ever  !" — and  they  cried,  ••  Amen  !" 

His  words  were  truth's : — Some  forty  summers 
fled. 
His  brethren  died,  his  kin  supposed  him  dead : 
Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  niece,  and  one, 
Less  near  in  blood — they  callM  him  mrly  John  ; 
He  workM  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kmd, 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody  was  his  mind. 

For  home  the  Sailor  now  began  to  sigh : 
**  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  I  *11  return  and  die ; 
When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care. 
The  younger  Cufli  with  kinder  souls  shall  share : — 
Yet  hold  !  Tm  rich ; — with  one  consent  they'll  say, 
'You're  welcome,  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May.' 
No ;  I  'U  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd. 
And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best" 

Now  all  his  kindred, — ^neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  door. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate, 
And  begg'd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stern  was  George ; — **  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong, 
Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along ; 
To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move. 

From  us  depart  and  try  a  stranger's  love : 

Ha !  dost  thou  murmur  ?" — for,  in  Roger's  throat, 
Was  "  Rascal  I"  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd ; — 
••  Good  lack,"  quoth  James,  "thy  sorrows  pierce  my 

breast ; 
And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain. 
One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
But  plead  I  will  thy  cause  and  I  will  pray : 
And  so  ferewell !  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy  way  I 
•*  Scoundrel !"  said  Roger,  (but  apart ;)  and  told 
His  case  to  Peter;— Peter  too  was  cold  :— 
"  The  rates  are  high ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
But  I  will  think,"  he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 


Then   the    g^y   Niece   the    seeming    pauper 
press'd ; — 
•*  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd : 
Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 
And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle's  name." 

"Avaunt!  begone!"  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
•*  Thou  vile  impostor  •  Uncle  Roger's  dead ; 
I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks ! 
Ob !  that  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks !" 


**  Give !  am  I  rich  7    This  hatchet  take,  and  \ij 
Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie; 
Work,  feed  thyselfl  to  thine  own  powers  appeal, 
Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand  can  heal: 
And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg. 
Scorn  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

••Come,  surly  John,  thj  wealthy  kinsman  view," 
Old  Ro^er  said : — •*  thy  words  are  brave  and  true ; 
Come,  live  with  me ;  we'll  vex  those  sooundrel-boTs, 
And  that  prim  shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
Tobacco's  gbrious  fume  all  day  we'll  share, 
With  beef  and  brandy  kill  all  kinds  of  care ; 
We'll  beer  and  biscuit  on  oar  taUe  heap, 
And  rail  at  rascals  till  we  &U  asleep^" 

Such  was  their  life :  but  when  the  woodman  died, 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied— 
In  vain ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  refuge  for  the  poor ; 
With  this  restriction.  That  no  Cuff  should  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  record  ends : — But  hark !  e'en  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear : 
Our  farmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : 
Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes, 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 
times. 

••Go;  of  my  sexton    wek,  Whose   days  are 
sped? — 
What!  he,  himself!— and  is  old  Dibble  dead?" 
His  eightieth  year  he  reach'd,  still  undecay'd. 
And  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my  Muse : 
His  masters  lost,  he'd  oil  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add, — ••  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more." 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth. 
He  archly  look'd,— "  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth." 
"  When  first" — (he  so  began)— •*  ray  trade  I  plitd, 
Good  master  Addle  was  &e  parish.guide ; 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear 
His  stride  majestic,  and  his  frown  severe ; 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
Adorn'd  witli  college-gown  and  parish-hood : 
Then  as  he  paced  the  hallow'd  aisles  about. 
He  fill'd  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out! 
But  in  his  pulpit,  wearied  down  with  prayer. 
He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chair  ; 
For  while  the  anthem  swell'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
Th' expecting  people  vicw'd  their  slumbering  pric*l: 
Who,  dozing,  died. — Our  Parson  Peclc  was  next; 

*  I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text; 
Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound; 
Ev'n  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 

*  What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,  •  but  what  I  preaeh  V 
His  piercing  jokes  (and  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 
Were  daily  offur'd  both  to  lich  and  poor; 

His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke ; 
His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 


His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grandspear  ours. 

"  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round ; 
In  his  abundance  all  appear*d  t*  abound ; 
liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
ITeo  cool  Dis$*enter8  at  his  table  fed ; 
vVbo  wished,  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  lo 

kind 
A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own,  might  find ; 
To  tbem,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free. 
Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah !  moat  kind  to  me. 

*  Ralph,*  would  he  saj,  *  Ralph  Dibble,  thou  art  old ; 
*Tbat  doublet  tit,  H  will  keep  thee  from  the  cold : 
*How  does  my  sexton? — What!   the   times  are 

bard; 
'  Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.* 
Bat  mast  his  reverence  loved  a  mirthful  jest : — 

*  Thy  coat  is  thin ;  why,  man,  thou  *rt  barely  dressM ; 
' It*s  worn  to  th*  thread:  but  I  have  nappy  beer ; 
'Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear  V 

**  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 
past: 
When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  couldnH  last : 
A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
Upset  him  quite  : — but  what*B  the  gain  of  grief  7 

**  Then  came  the  Author-Rector :  his  delight 
Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them,  or  ta  write  r 
Women  and  men  be  strove  alike  to  shun. 
And  harried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were  done : 
Coarteous  enoug^h,  bat  careless  what  he  said. 
For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  his  head ; 
And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  cassoek  which : 
He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind. 
Erect  by  nature,  but  to  bend  inclined ; 
Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground. 
Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round : — 
Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  h<XK],  and  band,:— 
And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand : 
Nor  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
He  talked,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules  : — 
Nor  tam*d  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 
It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim. 
And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  turned  from  him  : 
Ofqaestions,  much  he  wrote,  profound  and  dark, — 
How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  8topp*d  the  ark ; 
From  what  far  land  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came ; 
Who  Salcm*s  priest,  and  what  his  father's  name ; 
He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield. 
And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveaPd. 
He  sleeps  i*  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
His  name  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words  : 
And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 
And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground, 
iThoa^rh  dare  I  not  of  one  man^s  hope  to  doubt), 
I  'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without 

'*Xext  came  a  youth  from  Cambridge,  and,  in 
truth. 
He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 
He  blush*d  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man. 
And  gained  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
When  preaching',  seldom  ventured  on  reproof^ 
But  touchM  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 


Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 

To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took  ; 

Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat*ning  swelPd  his  look 

Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gazed. 

Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed : 

No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain. 

But  lanch*d  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 

At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 

And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 

That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept 

**  ^Conviction  comes  like  lightning,*  he  would  cry, 
*  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly  ; 
•T  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind. 
Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find ; 
It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes  ; 
The  proud, learnM  man,  and  him  who  loves  to  know 
How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow, 
It  shuns, — but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes, 
And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds  : 
Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place  ; 
Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace. 
And,  without  running,  maxes  them  win  the  race.* 

"  Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet  taught ; 
And  here  conviction,  there  confusion  wrought ; 
When  his  thin  eheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue. 
And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew : 
They  calPd  it  hectic  ;  *t  was  a  fiery  flush. 
More  fixM  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush ; 
His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed. 
And  laboring  lungs  the  lengthening  speech  opposed. 
No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quiv*ring  thighs 
Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 
But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed. 
And  gloomy  crotchets  filled  his  wandering  headw— 

**  *  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-saving  faith,*  he  cried, 
•^I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride  ; 
Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind. 
The  good  I  *ve  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mind ; 
My  alms-deeds  all,  and.  every  deed  I  *ve  done, 
My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
it  should  not  be:  —  what  say*st  thou?  tell  me, 

Ralph.* 
Quoth  I,  *  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you  *re  safe ; 
Your  faith  *s  your  prop,  nor  have  you  pa8s*d  such 

time 
In  life*s  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure. 
About  my  goodness  1  would  rest  secure.* 

**  Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  fast ; 
I  *ve  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last**— 

He  bow*d,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said. 
Civil  but  sly  i-^  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?** 

Yes !  he  is  gone :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall  ;— 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come. 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home ; 
A  few  short  years,  and  we  behold  him  stand. 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband*s  bier :— 


Thus  brides  ag&in  and  bridegrooms  blithe  ahall 

kneel. 
By  love  or  law  oompclPd  their  vows  to  seal. 
Ere  I  a^iD,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  annals  of  the  Village  Poom. 
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Books  afford  Consolation  to  the  troubled  Mind,  by 
substituting  a  lighter  Kind  of  Distress  for  its  own 
— They  are  prcSuctive  of  other  Advantages : — 
An  Author*s  Hope  of  being  known  in  distant 
Times — Arrangement  of  the  Library — Size  and 
Form  of  the  Volumes — ^The  ancient  Folio,  clasped 
and  chained  —  Fashion  prevalent  even  in  this 
Place  —  The  Mode  of  publishing  in  Numbers, 
Pamphlets,  etc. — Subjects  of  the  different  Classes 
— Divinity— Controversy — ^The  Friends  of  Reli- 
gion often  more  dangerous  than  her  Foes — Scep- 
tical Authors — ^Reason  too  much  rejected  by  the 
former  Converts;  exclusively  relied  upon  by  the 
latter — Philosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale 
of  Being  to  moral  Subjects— Books  of  Medietne : 
their  Variety,  Variance,  and  Proneness  to  Sys- 
tem :  the  EvH  of  this,  and  the  Difficulty  it  causes 
— ^Farewell  to  this  Study— Law :  the  mcreasing 
Number  of  its  Volumes— Supposed  happy  Stote 
of  Man  without  Laws — Progress  of  Society — 
Historians :  their  Subjects — Dramatic  Authors, 
Tragic  and  Comic — Ancient  Romances — The 
Captive  Hennne — Happiness  in  the  perusal  of 
such  Books :  why — Criticism  —  Apprehensions 
of  the  Author :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Place ;  whose  Reasoning  and 
Admonition  conclude  the  Subject 


WflSf  the  sad  soul,  by  care  and  gfief  oppressed, 
Looks  round  the  world,  but  looks  lin  vain  for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  .view^ 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too ; 
Where  shall  diction  from  itself  retire  7 
Where  &de  away  and  placidly  e^ire  T 
Alas !  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  m  vain ; 
Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow*r^  plain : 
Care  veils  in  cbuds  the  sun*s  meridian  beam, 
Sighs  through  the  grove  and  murmurs  in  the 


For  when  the  soul  Is  labouring  in  despair. 

In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air ; 

No  storm-tossM  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 

He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 

On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 

Reflected  wo,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 

The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 

7*hus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 

A  stMulier  image  of  our  misery ; 

But  lively  gales  and  gently-clouded  skies 

Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 

And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 

To  ea4e  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fail 


We  bleed  anew  m  every  former  griei. 
And  joys  departed  furnish  no  reUef. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  her  flatterini^  art. 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares. 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares  ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which,  with  our  own  combined. 
By  mix*d  sensations  ease  th*  afflicted  mind, 
Ajid  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  be- 
hind; 
A  lighter  grieP.  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e*en  demand  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  7 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  7 
This,  books  can  do ; — nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live  ; 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  the^  chastise, 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise : 
Their  aid  Ihey  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone  : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  carowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things. 
But  show  to  subjects,  what  they  show  to  kings. 

Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene, 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold. 
The  sours  hest  cure,  in  all  her  eares,  behold  ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thooght  may  find, 
And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mind ; 
See  here  the  balms  that  passion^s  wounds  assuage; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage ; 
Here  alteratives,  by  slow  de^ees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  seal ; 
And  round  the  heart  and  o*er  the  aching  head. 
Mild  opiates  here  their  solber  influence  shed. 
Now  bid  thy  soul  mari*s  busy  seenes  exclude, 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 
Silent  they  are,  but,  though  deprived  of  sound. 
Here  all  the  liring  languages  abound ; 
Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  lie. 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 

Ble8s*d  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  man* 
kind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 
Beasts  may  convepr,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 
Bat  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend : 
*T  is  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

Id  sweet  repose,  when  labour's  children  sleep, 
When  joy  forgets  to  smile  and  care  to  weep. 
When  passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  fear  and  guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest. 
Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man's  common  ^ood,  who  feels  his  common  care  7 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  soil  repose,  and  sleep's  mi  id  power  defy; 
That  aflcriBfCC^mny  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fiime's  fuir^mccd  be  his,  for  length  of  days. 
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Delightful  prospect !  when  we  leave  behind        ' 
A  worthy  off»pnng  of  the  fruitful  mind  ! 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an  anxious 

day. 
Shall  aU  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  these  biaths  of  noble  kind. 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vicrorous  mind ; 
But  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside. 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would  guide ; 
Nay,  man's  best  efforts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow : 
Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive. 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  vurtne*s  self  approves : — 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  carious  here,  to  fbed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  fiivouring  muse. 

With  awe,  around  these  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead : — 
**  The  dead,**  methinka  a  thousand  tongues  reply ; 
**  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die ! 
Crown*d  with  eternal  fiune,  they  sit  sublime. 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  atrife  of  time." 

Hail,  then,  immortals !  ye  who  shine  above. 
Each,  in  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skles^ 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  *t  is  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  hiatorr's  maxes,  and  the  tnminga  find ; 
Or  whether,  led  by  science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers. 
And  crowns  ^our  placid  brows  with  living  floweri ; 
Or  godlike  wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  pag» 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age : 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart ; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart 

Lo !  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand. 
And  mighty  folios  first,  a  lordly  band ; 
Then  quartos  their  welI-order*d  ranks  maintain. 
And  light  octavos  fill  a  spacious  plain : 
See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 
A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos ; 
While  undistinguishM  trifles  swell  the  scene, 
The  last  new  play  and  fritter'd  magazine. 
Thus  *t  is  in  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the  great. 
In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ; 
Heavy  and  huge,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 
Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read : 
The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ; 
Professions  fruitful  pour  their  offspring  round ; 
Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allow'd, 
And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ; 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express ; 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  overlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  dose-press'd  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  welUfiird  page  ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  rolIM, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold ; 


These  all  a  sage  and  labour'd  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work; 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn  style. 
Nor  one  light  sentence  ckims  a  transient  smile. 
Hence,  in  these  times,  untouchM  the  pages  lie, 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  aU  his  toil. 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  length  an  author^s  one  great  work  appeared. 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endear*d  : 
Expecting  nations  haird  it  fixMn  the  press ; 
Poetic  friends  prefix*d  each  kind  address ; 
Princes  and  kings  received  the  ponderous  gift. 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  febli, 
Rules  e*en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules ; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes, 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode ; 
Ah !  nee<uess  now  this  weight  of  massy  chain;* 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain; 
No  read)era  now  invade  their  still  retreat. 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent^eat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 
Our  patient  fkthers  trifling  themes  laid  by. 
And  roll'd  o'er  labour'd  works  th'  attentive  eye ; 
Page  afler  page,  th'  much-enduring  men 
Explored,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and.  comment  known. 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own: 
Minute  corrections  proved'  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  folio-iVumW  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  ntimber'd  through  the  town : 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad ;  and  thus  the  law. 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times, 
Pamphlets  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  fdease. 
When  all  our  weakness  is  exposed  to  view. 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 

Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by. 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ?— 

To  thee,  DrviNiTT  !  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  night ; 
By  whom  we  leam  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide ; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieved,  to  pray  ;  when  injured,  to  forgive ; 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live. 
Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  ] 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 


*  la  the  mora  aocMot  librariei.  works  of  value  and  impoil- 
anee  wen  fastened  to  their  places  bj  a  leoffih  of  cbaia  \  aad 
Biigbt  so  be  perased,  but  not  lakeo  away. 
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But  questions  nice,  where  doubt  on  doubt  arose. 
Awaked  to  war  the  long-contending  foes. 
For  dubious  meanings,  leamM  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love ; 
The  brands  of  discord  far  around  were  hurl'd. 
And  holy  wratli  inflamed  a  sinful  ivorld : — 
Bull  though  impatient,  peevish  though  devout. 
With  wit  disgusting  and  despised  without ; 
Baints  in  design,  in  execution  men, 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen. 

Methinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page. 
With  pontiff  pride,  and  still-increasing  rage. 
Lo !  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wmgs  around, 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground ! 
They  pray,  they   fight,  they  murder,  and  they 

weep,— 
Wolves  in  their  vengeance,  in  their  manners  aheep ; 
Too  well  they  act  the  prophefs  fatal  part. 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  zealous  heart ; 
And  each,  Uke  Jonas,  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod. 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  unsought, 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  fiies ; 
Socinians  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chiefs  divide ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet, 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther*8  fbet 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are,  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie,  '*  Crams  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace." 

Against  her  foes  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  truths,  but  often  fears  her  friends ; 
If  leamM,  their  pride,  if  weak,  tlieir  zeal  she  dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weaknesa,  who  have  soundest 

heads: 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men  ; 
Who  the  bless'd  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more. 

Near  to  these  seats,  behold  yon  slender  frames, 
All  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  with  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face. 
Few  sparks  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace : 
There  sceptics  rest,  a  still-increasing  throng, 
And  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousand 

strong: 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  maintain ; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly  and  fight  again; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay. 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  in  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  hind. 
Her  friends  were  &en  a  firm  believing  band ; 
To  doubt  was,  then,  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme, 
And  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  grov'ling  soul. 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control ; 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne. 
She,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone ; 


Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view. 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mmd, 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find  : 
Ah !  when  w^iil  both  in  friendly  beams  unite, 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light  ? 

Next  to  the  scats,  well  stored  with  works  divme, 
An  ample  space,  Philosopht  !  is  thine  ; 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  day, 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  ! 
'T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace. 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race ; 
Save  where  those  puzzling,  stubborn  links  remain, 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain : — 
How  vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend  ; 
How  widely  differ,  yet  how  nearly  blend ! 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part. 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray. 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and  tlie  .flights  sublime 
Of  genius,  bound  b^  neither  space  nor  time; — 
All  these  divine  Plulosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 
From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  turns. 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns ; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound. 
Metes  the  tliin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound ; 
*T  is  hers,  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call, 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fiill. 

Yet  more  her  volumes  teach,— on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears, 
And  next,  the  vegetable  robe  it  wears ; 
Where  flow'ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  groves, 
Nurse  the  still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor  pain. 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brain ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives. 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives. 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  maze,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savage  race ; 
With  those  same  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend. 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend : 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofly  kind, 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  the  mind ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  endued 
With  knowledge ; — ^man,  poor,  ignorant,  awi  rude; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  their  pageft  swdL 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tsl) : 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys. 
At  little  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise : 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state. 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great, 
Without  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow ; 
We  see  how  rca<(on  calms  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire; 
Some,  Imed  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire , 
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Whilst  others,  won  hy  either,  now  pursue 
The  gniltj  cha«ie,  now  keep  the  good  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife. 
They  lead  a  puzzled,  vez*d,  uncertain  life  ; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain. 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  soul, 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control; 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grie^ 
But  here  the  tortured  body  finds  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  fierce  Arachnd  shapes 
Her  sabtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes ! 
There  Phtsio  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound : 
Glorious  ihar  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  £urt ; 
To  trace  the  source  whence  the  fierce  contest  grew, 
And  life's  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew ; 
To  calm  the  firenzy  of  the  burning  brain ; 
To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 
Or,  when  more  powerful  iUs  all  efforts  brave. 
To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 
And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave. 

But  man,  who  knows  no  good  unmixed  and  pore^ 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  soneht  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodee  their  labours  here. 
And  doad  the  science  taey  pretend  to  clear : 
Sconrgee  &r  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  seat ; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage, 
Tkeae  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age: 
*T  is  not  en<mgh  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land ; 
But,  trainM  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes, 
Thcdr  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  times. 
Say  ye,  who  search  those  records  of  the  dead. 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  rral  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  (if  such  there  are)  who  more  than  guess. 
Atone  lor  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  and  fi»lly  makes  7 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light, 
That  win  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 
What  art  so  prevalrat,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill. 
Nor  grants  tlie  passive  fluids  power  to  kill : 
A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs : 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 
The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream. 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme. 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these : 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain. 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  ftantic  brain ; 
fmds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar. 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 
Rage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen ; 
And  ewery  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 
4s  F 


Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  lonff 

The  t^ious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  m  song ; 

Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart. 

Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart; 

Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  fbes ; 

Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose; 

Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt, 

Light  up  fiJse  fires,  and  send  us  far  about  ;— 

Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pa|fes  spin. 

Subtile  and  slow,  her  emblenuitic  gm ! 

Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell,' 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends-->fiurewe]l  I 

Near  these,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays, 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gUds  yon  oolnmns,  there,  on  either  side. 
The  huge  abridgements  of  the  law  abide ; 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  their  guardian  terrors  round  tke  land; 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do, 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  ofl  with  evil  too, 
Skill'd  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  wero 

made; 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries, 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
**  Ah !  happy  age,"  the  youthfiil  poet  sings, 
'**  When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 
When  all  were  bless'd  to  share  a  common  store. 
And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were  poor ; 
No  wars  nor  tumults  vex'd  eadi  still  domain. 
No  thirst  of  empire,  no  dbsne  of  gain ; 
No  proud  great  man,,  nor  one  who  would  be  great, 
Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state ; 
Nor  into  distant  climes  would^avarice  roam. 
To  fetch  delights  for  luxury  at  home : 
Bound  by  no  ties,  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe. 
They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law  !** 

**  Mistaken  yoath !  each  nation  first  was  mde, 
ESach  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude. 
To  whom  no  joys  of  social  lift  wero  known, 
None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own ; 
Or  in  some  languid  cHme  his  abject  soul 
Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stern  control ; 
A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monaroh's  throne  he  raised. 
And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised ; 
The  meaner  cares  of  li&  were  all  be  knew ; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few : 
But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose. 
And  Science  waken'd  from  her  long  repose ; 
When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  esse, 
Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  eye; 
And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry ; 
Then  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made. 
Those  to  control,  and  those  to  succour  trade ; 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command. 
To  snatch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand; 
To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress. 
And  feed  tlie  poor  with  Luxury's  excess." 

Like  some  vast  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,  and 
strong. 
His  nature  leads  ungovem'd  man  along ; 
Like  mighty  bulwa&s  made  to  stem  that  tide. 
The  laws  are  form'd  and  placed  on  ev'ry  side : 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  by  these  decreed, 
New  ststates  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
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More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream. 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 
Till,  like  a  miner  working  sure  and  slow, 
Luxury  creeps  on,  and  rums  all  below ; 
The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 
The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  fiills  away ; 
Primeral  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 
But  freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone. 

Next,  History  ranks; — there  full  in  front  she  liesi 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear, 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view, 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too : 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo  !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possees'd, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  bless'd ; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all. 
And  fbes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fiilL 

"Tims  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's  race, 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,  his  disgrace ; 
7*he  headlong  course,  that  maddening  heroes  run. 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  slaves,  tum*d  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale. 
And  each  &B?n  nation's  melancholy  tale. 

Lo !  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood. 
Old  pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
There,  such  the  taste  of  this  degenerate  age. 
Stand  the  profane  delusions  of  Uie  Stage  : 
Yet  virtue  owns  the  Tragic  Musk  a  friend. 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  «nd ; 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns, 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 
Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl. 
Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 
She  mues  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause. 
And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ; 
For  vice  in  others  is  abhorred  by  all. 
And  villains  triumph  where  the  worthless  falL 

Not  thus  her  sister  Cohcdt  prevaila, 
Who  shoots  at  folly,  for  her  arrow  faik; 
Folly,  by  dulness  arm'd,  eludes  the  wound. 
Ana  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafls  rebound; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer*s  skill. 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means ; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud : 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife ; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade. 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade. 

With  her  the  virtues  too  obtain  a  place. 
Each  gcmtle  passion,  each  becomin?  grace ; 
The  social  joy  in  lifo's  securer  road, 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives. 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 


But  who  are  these  7  Methinks  a  noUe  mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen, 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  bead ; 
What  though  beneatli  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lie, 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  not  attention  draw  I 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance. 
And  greet— the  ancient  wortliies  of  Romamcs. 

Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head ; 
Hark !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound, 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See !  moats  and  bridges,  waUs  and  castles  rise, 
Ghosts,  fiuries,  demons,  dance  before  your  eyes; 
Lo !  magic  verse  inscribe  on  golden  gate. 
And  bloMly  hand  that  beckons  on  to  fote : — 
**  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold  ? 
Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold? 
Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,  thou  must  resign 
The  captive  queen ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Away  be  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds, 
Blaek  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steedi ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  move, 
Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love  >— 
She  comes !  she  comes !  in  all  the  charms  of  yoath, 
Unequall'd  love  and  unsuspected  truth  i 

Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes, 
O'er  worlds  bewitch'd,  in  early  rapture  dreams, 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand, 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  exdte, 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight. 

But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys, 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroys  i 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  mmd  from  tales  and  madrigals; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled. 
And  all  my  knights  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  dead ! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view, 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  church-yard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  truth. 

With  fiction  then  does  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  tlie  delusive  guide  7 
la  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing  7 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  7 
No,  't  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  imki^own. 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile  that  once  together  rose, 
Are  tlien  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  fbei : 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan. 
And  pain  and  prudence  make  and  mar  the  man. 

While  thus  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain, 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 
While  books  my  Javes,  with  tyrant  hand  I  seixe, 
Pleased  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  them  ple«fl0 
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SufMen  I  find  terrific  thouffhts  arise, 
And  sympathetic  sorrow  filtu  my  eyes ; 
For  lo!  while  yet  my  hemrt  admits  the  woond, 
I  see  the  Cftrnc  army  ranged  around. 

Foes  to  our  race !  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  &ther*s  fears  for  ofispring-  of  your  own-^ 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line. 
Ye  tbong-ht  the  sudden  sentiment  divine. 
Then  paiued  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt. 
With  rage  as  sudden,  dash*d  the  stanza  out ; — 
If,  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long, 
Ye  TenturM  on  the  world  your  labourM  song. 
And  fix»m  the  crusty  critics  of  those  da^s 
Imfdored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then. 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  Tent^roos  race  are  ours !  what  mighty  foes 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose ! 
What  treacherons  firiends  betray  them  to  the  fight ! 
What  dangers  threaten  them ! — yet  still  they  write : 
A  hapkas  tribe !  to  every  evil  bom. 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  affect  to  soom : 
Strangers  they  come  amid  a  world  of  wo, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go. 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around  ; 
The  Too£,  methought,  retumM  a  solemn  sound ; 
Each  column  seemM  to  shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem. 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast. 
His  pierciiig  eye,  that  inward  light  expressed. 
Were  seen, — but  cbuds  and  darkness  veilM  the  rest. 
Fear  chUlM  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race 
How  awful  seem*d  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  pious  awe ; 
like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  solemn 


And,  lock*d  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
A  mental  c^iarm  for  every  care  without 
E*en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  grief^ 
Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels, 
Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals ; 
Some  generous  friend,  of  ample  power  possess'd; 
Some  feeling  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  distressM ; 
Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine; 
Some  noble  Rittlano,  Misery*8  firiend  and  thine. 

**  Nor  say,  the  Muse*8  song,  the  Foetus  pen, 
Merit  the  scorn  thev  meet  from  little  men. 
With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow, 
Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low ; 
If  vice  alone  Sieir  honest  aims  oppose. 
Why  so  ashamed  their  firiends,  so  loud  their  fon  T 
Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  dime, 
If  idl  the  sons  of  vision  dedt  in  rhyme. 
Go  on  then,  Son  of  Vision !  still  pursue 
Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  Uxx 
Ambition*s  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state, 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  splendour  of  the  great. 
Stripped  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles 

known. 
Are  viiions  fiu-  less  happy  than  thy  own ; 
Gro  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain : 
While  serious  souls  are  by  theur  fears  undone, 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 
And  call  them  worlds !  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
More  radiant  colours  to  their  worlds  below : 
Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
And  teU  them.  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  k>ve.** 


THE   NEWSPAPER. 


**  Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
"nie  wise  fivim  wo,  no  fortitude  the  brave ; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise. 
And  hope  shines  dimly  through  overclouded  skies ; 
Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  fevourM  fall. 
But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all : 
Partial  to  talents,  then  shall  Heaven  withdraw 
Th*  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
Shall  be  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views. 
Life's  little  caras  and  little  pains  refuse  7 
Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
Of  mortal  wo^  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear  ? 

**  Hard  is  his  fete  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mere^  of  mankind; 
Who  hfl^  for  wild  and  visionary  things. 
And  mounts  o'er  miknown  seas  with  vent'rous 

wings: 
But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befal 
The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all, 
To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assign'd. 
Who  fed*  his  oonsolation  in  his  mmd ; 


E  quibat.  hi  vaeuaa  impbot  lennooiboi  aoraf, 
Hi  narrftta  Terant  alio :  Menaoraque  ficti 
Creaeit,  et  aaditia  aliquid  noToa  adjicit  aactor : 
Ulie  CreduKtaa,  illie  temermriiia  Error, 
Vanaqae  Lntitia  oat,  ooaateniatiquo  Timoraa, 
Bodilioque  reoona.  dubioqne  aoetore  Buaurri. 

OVID,  Metamnpk.  lib.  xfi. 


This  not  a  time  favourable  to  poetical  Compositions 
and  why — Newspapers  Enemies  to  Literature, 
and  their  general  Influence — Their  Numbers— 
The  Sunday  Monitor — ^Their  general  Character 
— ^Their  Effect  upon  Individuals — upon  Society 
— ^in  the  Country  —  The  Village  Freeholder — 
What  kind  of  Composition  a  Newspaper  is  ;  and 
the  Amusement  it  affords — Of  what  Parts  it  is 
chiefly  composed — Articles  of  Intelligence :  Ad- 
vertisements :  The  Stage :  Quacks :  Puffin^-^ 
The  Correspondents  to  a  Newspaper,  political 
and  poetical — Advice  to  the  latter— -Conclusion. 


A  Tim  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time, 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme : 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong, 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song : 
Or,  should  we  force  the  peaceful  Muse  to  wield 
Her  feeble  arm  amid  the  furious  field. 
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'Whtfre  putj'peni  a  wordy  war  maintain, 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain } 
And  oft  the  foes  who  feel  her  stinff,  combinei 
Till  aerioua  vengeance  pays  an  idte  line ; 
For  party*poetB  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death  to  tbemaelvesy  and  to  their  foes  but  smart 

Hard  then  our  fiite  2  if  general  themes  we  choose. 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  shall  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day, 
To-morrow's  wonder  puifs  onr  praise  away. 
More  Uess*d  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time. 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ; 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head. 
And  Cu>ber  was  enthroned,  and  Settle  read. 
Sing,  drooping  Muse,  the  cause  of  thy  decline ; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  onoe-triumphant  Nine  7 
Alas !  new  charms  the  wavering  may  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News  s 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volume  lie ; 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoilM,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unblessed,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  &te. 

Since,  then,  the  town  forsakes  us  for  onr  foes. 
The  smoothest  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride. 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets  who  so  oft  complain 
That  foul  nesrlect  is  all  your  labour's  gain ; 
That  pity  only  checks  your  growing  spite 
To  erring  man,  snd  prompts  you  stDl  to  write ; 
That  ^our  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid, 
Or  vamly  gnce  the  windows  of  the  trade ; 
He  ye  my  niends,  if  friendship  e'er  can  warm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm : 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
Like  gallant  Greeks  a^nst  the  Trojan  f& ; 
Nor  let  our  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame. 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fiime ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 

I  smg  of  News,  and  all  these  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets; 
Whate'er  their  name,  whate'er  the  tmie  they  fly. 
Damp  from  the  press  to  charm  the  reader's  eye ; 
For,  soon  as  morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue. 
The  Herald  of  the  mom  arises  too ; 
Post  after  Poet  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  swarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledgers,  Chronicles,  and  Posts  again. 
Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goea  down. 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  &e  town. 
Of  aU  these  triflers,  all  like  these,  I  write ; 
Oh !  like  ray  subject  could  my  song  delight. 
The  crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  should  raise. 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring. 
Like  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring ; 
Which  take  their  rise  from  grabs  obscene  that  lie 
In  shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky : 
Such  are  these  hose  ephemera,  so  bom 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 


Yet  thus  they  difler :  insect-tribes  aie  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  wintei 's  fiost ; 
While  tliese  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
Whose  swarming  sons  their  sbori-lived  sires  lob 

ceed; 
No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shuies  a  sabbath  on  the  press ! 

Then  lo !  the  sainted  Monitor  is  bora, 
Whose  pious  fiice  some  sacred  texts  adorn : 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  veil  with  seeming  pace  the  guile  within ; 
So  Moral  fissays  on  his  front  appear. 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  the  rear  ; 
The  fr^sh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last. 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbatb^iiy, 
The  London^Iounffer  yawns  his  hours  away : 
Not  so,  my  little  flock !  your  preacher  fly, 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  bay; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinfiil  town : 
This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow. 
Nor  give  to  Woodfidl,  or  the  world  below. 

But,  Sunday  pass'd,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen  I 
Diumal  roost,  some  thrice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once,— O  avarice  of  words ! 
When  thousand  starvmg  minds  such  manna  seek,* 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  their  numbers ;  how  they  rise  and  fall: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seize, 
Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please : 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train. 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  trifler's  brain: 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fruitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  moK. 

Now  be  their  arts  displayM,  how  first  they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  zeal  they  cry, 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omeos  flj : 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves  were  blown  about,! 
Disjointed  scraps  of  fate  involved  in  doubt; 
So  idle  dseams,  the  journals  of  the  night. 
Are  ri^ht  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong 

with  right- 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop  the  crown, 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  puU  them  down ; 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught, 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought : 
While  jome  to  every  side  and  party  go. 
Shift  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe; 
Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  that,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  thrive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimei. 

Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail. 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale; 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore, 
In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o'eft 
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Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky ; 
Bui  soon  the  growing  Summer's  certain  son 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
Su,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace, 
Y\y  in  Tast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes !  their  failing  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  fiiture  bread. 

Soch  are  oar  guides:  how  many  a  peaceAil  head, 
B*3m  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led  ! 
How  many  an  honest  zealot,  stolen  from  trade. 
And  fkctious  tools  of  pious  pastors  made ! 
With  clews  like  these  they  tread  the  maze  of  state, 
The^«  oracles  explore,  to  learn  our  fate ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive. 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fiist  as  they  believe. 

Ofl  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doom*d  to  hear) ; 
W^hik  he^  bewildered,  tells  his  anxious  thought. 
Infections  fear  from  tainted  scribblers  caught, 
Or  idiot  hope  ;  for  each  his  mind  assails. 
As  Lloyd*s  coort-iight  or  Stockdale*s  gloom  prevails. 
Yet  stand  I  patient  while  but  one  declaims, 
Or  gives  doll  comments  on  tlie  speech  he  maims : 
But  oh  !  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary's  feet 
From  tavem-haunts  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause. 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  cause : 
Indited  roads  and  rates  that  still  increase ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fast  in  peace ; 
Ekction-zeoJ  and  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife ; 
Dull  port  and  poachers  vile !  the  serious  ills  of  life. 

Here  conies  the  neighbouring  justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  business  his  commands  prevail, 
On  public  themes  hb  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear. 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
Bat  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound. 
And  spread  tiieir  plague  and  influenzas  round ; 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful,  pleasant  plain. 
Breeds  tl^  Whig-farmer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes'  and  St.  Albans*  boasts  not,  but,  instead, 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,  and  swings  the  Rodney*8 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  ail  a  patriot^s  care,  comes  he 
Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free ; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
or  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while ; 
W'bo  teela  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con. 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech  : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news, 
And  claims  his  nation's  license  to  abuse; 
Tl»en  joins  the  cry,  "  That  all  the  courtly  race 
Are  venal  candidates  for  power  and  place ;" 


Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice. 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  Iearning*B  fountain  rise ; 
Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  bhnd ; 
But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 
Alluring  lights,  to  lead  us  far  about ; 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her 

quill, 
Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive. 
And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe. 

Such,  sons  of  Britain  !  are  the  guides  ye  trust ; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just  :— 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure. 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strivei 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alive ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear. 
When,  ah !  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For  afier  all  our  care  and  pains,  bow  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do ! — 

Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  fete. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date ; 
Their  careless  autliors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words,  as  make  an  even  line  ;• 
As  many  lines,  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  many  rows,  as  furnish  up  a  sheet ; 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run. 
The  measure 's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done  ; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest ! 
Your  fete  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those,  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse, 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  news ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat, 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all.  ^ 

Next,  in  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space  7 
As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  befere; 
Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins, 
In  one  small  room,  moths,  mmerals,  and  coins, 
Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 
To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race ; 
So  here,  comprcss'd  within  a  single  sheet. 
Great  things  and  small,  the  mean  and  mighty  meet ; 
'Tis  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business  known. 
Yet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own ; 


N 


V. 


*Tlow  manr  hoora  hrins  about  the  day. 
How  many  dajn  will  rurniah  up  the  rear, 
Bow  many  yeari  a  mortal  man  may  live.  ete. 
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And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  be 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th*  amasement  which  the  motley  page 
Affords  to  either  sex  and  every  age  : 
Lo !  where  it  comes  before  tlie  cheerful  fire, — 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  eartii  the  sun  exhales  the  dew). 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part. 
That  brings  its  favourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  poUttcians  look  for  facts  alone. 
And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own  : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns,  or  mighty  Unds  oppressed. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  hirth-day  or  a  ball : 
Theikeen  warm  man  o*crlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  **  Money  's  wanted,"  and  "  Estates  on  Sale ;" 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend, 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an  end. 

So  charm  the  News ;  but  we,  who,  fiir  from  town, 
Wait  till  the  postman  brings  the  packet  down. 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold. 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  're  three  days  old : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears, 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears ; 
We  meet,  but  ah !  without  our  wonted  smile. 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o*cr  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  fast 

A  master.passion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he's  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possessed. 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  from  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  thefl  that  never  fear'd  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  fall. 
And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring, — 
Industrious  creatures !  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  tlie  store, 
CulI'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 
No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  **  fair  Tweed-side  ;" 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed  ; 
But  through  the  town  tranapixea  each  venfrous 
deed. 


Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view. 
That  rise  or  fall,  by  causes  known  to  few ; 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-born  heir  has  made  his  fiuher  bleit; 
What  heir  exults,  his  fiither  now  at  rest ; 
That  ample  list  the  Tybum-heraki  gives, 
And  each  known  knave  who  still  for  Tybom  liici 

So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  trin 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  his  allies, 
When  lo !  the  advertising  tribe  succeed, 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  tew  will  read  ; 
And  chief  th'  illustrious  race,  whose  drops  and  pill 
Have  patent  powers  lo  vanquish  human  ills: 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain, 
To  bless  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain; 
Fertile  it  is,  but  still  the  noblest  soil 
Requires  some  pause,  some  intervals  from  toil; 
And  they  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,  and  Graham's  glowiu 
strain. 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  ftme; 
Nor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  muse  has  seen 
And  sung,  could  make  their  avenues  more  dean; 
Could  stop  one  sUnder  ere  it  found  its  way. 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  invites  her  friends, 
And  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run. 
With  Siddons  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingdon ; 
Pleased  in  fictitious  joy  or  griefj  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  care,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  from  sel^  that  wretched  wigitj 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried  some  fatal  night? 
Most  wretched  man  I  when,  bane  to  eveiy  bliss, 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed :  not  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  feel  like  him,  or  have  such  pongs  to  feeL 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
In  cYery  paper ;  critics  are  they  all ; 
He  sees  his  branded  name,  with  wild  affright, 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night 


Should  some  fair  firail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair  ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering 

eyes. 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beauty  buys ; 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels. 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed. 
Deeds  of  all  kmds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 


Such  help  the  stack  affords :  a  larger  space 
Is  fiU'd  by  POFPs  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofly  style. 
The  well-known  boast,  that  ceased  to  raise  a  smik: 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade. 
And  we  abound  m  quacks  of  every  trade. 

The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded.  Fielding  raised  his  fame: 
Barber  no  more— a  ga^  perfumer  comes. 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms; 
Here  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move, 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  love. 
—"Come,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth  re- 
new. 
And  learn  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew; 
Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  fiiint 
Nor  think  celestial  washes  vulm  paint ; 
Your  former  features,  airs,  and  arts  assume, 
Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bloom« 
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'  had  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging  things, 
Tliese  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs ; 
>'o  femaJe  eje  the  fair  deception  sees, 

I  Not  Xttore's  self  so  natural  as  these." 

'    Soch  ire  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them, 
,  Tbe  Mom  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn ; 
For  they,  degenerate !  join  the  venal  throng, 
Aad  poffa  lazy  Pegasus  along : 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  destgnM 
for  little  arts  that  suit  the  vulgar  kind : — 
Tbit  barbers*  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance, 
Wkhm  to  call  them,  smart  Friseurs  from  France ; 
Tbat  be  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Paints  "  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar !" 

These  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live, 
Where  Troth  may  smile,  and  Justice  may  forgive ; 
ftit  when,  amid  this  rabble-rout,  we  find 
A  pofiing  poet  to  his  honour  blind ; 
Who  silly  drops  quotations  all  about. 
Picket  or  Post,  and  points  their  merit  out ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say. 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight, 
&t  hurries  into  fame  with  aU  his  might ; 
Ahboogh  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains, 
CoDtempt  is  all  the  anzioiis  poet  gains. 

Now  pofi  exhausted,  advertisements  past, 
Their  eorrespondents  stand  exposed  at  last; 
^Kse  are  a  numeroua  tribe,  to  &me  unknown. 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  foltmteers  in  paper-war  engage. 
With  doable  portion  of  their  party's  rage ; 
8«h  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Wboie  generous  seals  can  condescend  to  pray 
for  leaTe  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 

Oh!  erod  Woodfall !  when  a  patriot  draws 
™s  gtey-goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause, 
To  Tex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race, 
Cm  thy  atem  soul  refbse  the  champion  place  T 
Ahs!  thou  know*st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  loDgi  his  best-loved  hibours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round. 
And  rtll  tiie  same  nnkind  reception  found : 
At  len|;th  mdignant  will  he  damn  the  state, 
Tnni  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

TVse  Roman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  are 
known 
J^  fiw  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Tbss  Mib,  coukl  we  see  the  noble  chief, 
Feeda,  ibr  hb  country  *s  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
tvnilloB  copies  deeds  lor  sordid  pay. 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
^^iDow  the  godlike  Bnitus  views  his  score 
^ooird  00  tbe  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door ; 


Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race ; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  tlic  eye 
Disdainful  views,  and  glances  swiiUy  by  : 
This  Poet's  Comer  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  comer  where  trae  poets  lie. 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade. 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  O  youth  !  these  raptures  as  they  rise, 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day.dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  path,  and  cry  **  Beware." 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind  ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  your  first-bora  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apace, 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  face : 
Yon  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  ore  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine : 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  age.-" 
Alas !  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain, 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain ! 

Go !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return ; 
Your  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  burn ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich  ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth  !  indulge  the  nobler  fires  : 
Should  love  of  fiime  your  youthful  heart  betray. 
Pursue  fair  fame,  but  in  a  glorious  way. 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fair,  she  leads  us  on. 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are 

gone; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair ; 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

charms. 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands, 
Gro  spread  your  country's  fame  in  hostile  lands ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn. 
And  let  her  foes  lament  tliat  ^ou  were  bom : 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  friend ; 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage. 
And  rise  the  Thurlow  of  the  future  age. 
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THB 

BIRTH    OF    FLATTERY. 


Omim  halwoi  nee  qoicqoam  babeo ; 
Quidquid  dicuot,  kudo ;  id  runom  n  negaiit,Iaado  id 
NegBt  guis.  neico ;  ait,  aio : 
Paalnmio  imperavi  egoBeC  orihi 

*■"■**"'  TERENT.  m  Emamk. 

It  baa  bc«ii  held  in  aneieot  rolea 
That  flattery  ii  the  food  orfbola ; 
Tel  BOW  and  tbeo  F«Hir  men  of  wit 
Will  ooDdaaceod  to  taale  a  biu 


The  rabject  —  Poverty  and  Cunninip  described  — 
When  united,  a  jarringf  couple — Mutual  Reproof 
—-The  Wife  consoled  by  a  Dream — Birth  of  a 
Daughter — Description  and  Prediction  of  Envy — 
How  to  be  rendered  ineffectual,  explained  in  a 
Vision — Simulation  foretells  the  future  Success 
and  Triumphs  of  Flattery — Her  Power  over  va- 
rious Characters  and  different  Minds ;  over  cer- 
tain Classes  of  men ;  over  £^vy  himself— Her 
successful  ort  of  softening  the  Evils  of  Life;  of 
changing  Characters ;  of  meliorating  Prospects, 
and  affixmg  Value  to  Possessions,  Pictures,  etc« — 
Coadusiou. 


Musk  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  could  sing 
The  passions  all,  their  bearings  and  their  ties ; 
Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  beings  bring, 
And  with  bold  hand  remove  each  dark  disguise. 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies : 
Guide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight ;  assist  him  as  he  flies. 
To  mark  those  passions,  Virtue's  foes  and  friends. 
By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she 
ascends. 

Yes !  they  appear,  I  sec  the  fairy  train  ! 
And  who  that  modest  nymph  of  meek  address  ? 
Not  Vanity,  though  loved  by  all  the  vain : 
Not  hope,  though  promising  to  all  success ; 
Nor  Mirth,  nor  joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress ; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I  choose, 
Thv  birth  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess; 
*T  IS  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse, 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  ofl  their  meed  and 


In  Fairy-land,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain. 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  Care,  a  sturdy  swain; 
A  hireling  he,  who,  when  he  tiird  the  soil, 
Look'd  to  the  pittance  tliat  repaid  his  toil ; 
And  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
And  anxious  care  that  followed  his  employ ; 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appear*d, 
As  one  who  murmurM,  yet  as  one  who  fear*d ; 
Th'  attire  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame, 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  cottage  (plann'd  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed ; 


Strange  the  materials,  and  for  what  designed 
The  various  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find ;        i 
What  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest  with* 

stood,  I 

What  scem*d  a  window  was  but  painted  wootl ;      j 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move, 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above ; 
*T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swains. 

Now  whether  fate  decreed  this  pair  should  wed, 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  marriage  bed ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soA  hour  inclined 
The  damsePs  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind. 
Is  yet  unsung :  they  were  an  iU-matchM  pair, 
But  both  disposed  to  wed — and  wed  they  were.   * 

Yet  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse ;  varying  was  their  will ; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

**  Wretch  that  I  am !  since  to  thy  fortune  bound, 
What  plan,  what  project,  with  success  is  crownM  1 
I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess. 
Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address ; 
Who*ve  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser^s  chest, 
And  worm*d  his  secret  from  a  traitor*s  breast ; 
Thence  gifts  and  gains  collecting,  great  and  small, 
Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consumest  them  all : 
For  want  like  tliine— a  bog  without  a  base- 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  far  the  place ; 
Feeding,  unfilPd  ;  destroying,  undestroyM ; 
It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void  : — 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  what  misery  have  I  foond, 
Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound !" 

«  Oh  !  vaunt  of  worthless  art,"  the  swain  replied, 
Scowling  contempt,  ^how  pi|iAil  this  pride! 
What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry  gains, 
But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  7 
With  all  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive, 
Thine  is,  proud  wretch !  the  care  that  cannot  thrive ; 
By  all  thy  boasted  skill  and  baffled  hooks. 
Thou  gain*st  no  more  than  students  by  their  books; 
No  more  than  I  fi)r  my  poor  deeds  am  paid, 
Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare  upbraid. 

••  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours,— 
Then  what  thy  petty  arts,  but  summer-flowers, 
Graudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
The  place  they  make  unprofitably  gay? 
Who  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see,— 
But  ah !  to  prove  it,  was  reserved  for  me.** 

Unhappy  state !  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar. 
Is  friendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war; 
Ijove  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate, 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate  ; 
And  by  his  power  tlje  desperate  weapons  thrown, 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own  ; 
But  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume. 
And  fatal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain  compcIPd  to  see 
New  cause  for  fear—"  Is  this  thy  thrilt  ?*'  quoth  be 
To  whom  the  wife  with  cheerful  voice  replied : — 
**  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside. 
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I  *Te  seen  a  Tinion  ; — thej«  from  whom  I  came, 
A  daughter  promiee,  promiiie  wealth  and  fame ; 
Bom  with  my  features,  with  my    arta,  yet  she 
Shall  patient,  pliant,  persererinp  be. 
And  in  thy  better  ways  reBembSe  thee. 
The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend, 
The  friend  of  all  in  all  shall  find  a  friend. 
And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must  gleam, 
On  our  fair  child,  how  glorious  were  my  dream  !" 

This  heard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim*d  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while : 
For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drown*d ; 
So  on  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope» 
And  fiiond  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fled. 
When  a  &ir  daughter  blesa'd  the  nuptial  bed ; 
Her  infant-iiioe  the  mother's  pains  beguiled. 
She  look'd  so  pleasing,  and  so  softly  smiled ;    . 
Ttiose  smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations 

moved 
The  ga2er*s  soul,  and,  as  he  Iook*d,  he  loved. 

And  now  the  fairies  came,  with  gifts,  to  grace 
So  mild  a  nature  and  so  fair  a  &oe. 

7*he7  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art. 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart ; 
They  gave  her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn  mind. 
To  make  the  suffering  to  their  sorrows  blind, 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smile. 
And  Cara*s  stern  brow  of  every  frown  beguile. 

These  magic  favours  graced  the  infant^maid, 
Wliose  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifls 
repaid. 

Now  Fortune  changed,  who,  were  she  constant 
long. 
Would  leave  us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 

A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  around. 
Whose  joys  proceeded  from  the  griefs  he  found ; 
Envy  his  name  : — his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Tnsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind. 
He  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  mankind 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th*  abode  of  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  ea^er  to  destroy ; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  Tike  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
Soird  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue ; 
The  wise,  the  good,  with  anxious  heart,  he  saw, 
And  here  a  failing  found,  and  there  a  flaw ; 
Discord  in  fitmilies  *t  was  his  to  move, 
Distrust  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love ; 
He  told  the  poor  what  joys  the  great  possessM, 
The  great — what  calm  content  the  cottage  bleasM ; 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  ho  tried. 
Till  their  riow  friendship  perish'd  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Misery  pass'd  uustung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  fairy.babe  was  bom. 
Scornful  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scorn  ; 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low. 
In  useless  spite  his  lofty  malice  show  7 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind, 
Exhaust  the  vigour  of  a  ranc*rr>a9  mind  7 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  fairy-gifls  proclnimM, 
Qnick-rising  wrath  his  ready  soul  inflamed, 
5  G 


To  swear,  by  vows  that  e'en  the  wicked  tie. 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
That  every  srift,  that  now  appear'd  to  shine 
In  her  fair  face,  and  make  her  smiles  divine, 
Should  all  the  poison  of  his  magic  prove. 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  sought  for 
love. 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gain'd  admittance,  and  the  infant  press'd 
(Muttering  his  wicked  magic)  to  his  breast ; 
And  thus  ne  said  : — **  Of  all  the  powers,  who  wait 
On  Jove*8  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fiite. 
Was  I  alone,  despised  or  worthless,  found, 
Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  7 
See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost. 
And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  cost 

**  Know  then,  O  child !  devote  to  fates  severe, 
The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall  fear ; 
Wit  shaH  deride,  and  no  protecting  friend 
Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
Thy  gentle  sex,  who,  more  than  ours,  should  spare 
A  bumble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be. 
Or  boast  alliance  with  a  wretch  like  thee.*' 

He  spake  and  vanish'd,  other  prey  to  find. 
And  waste  in  slow  disease  the  oonqucr'd  mind. 

Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fill'd  with  dread, 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infant's  bed ; 
Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  posscss'd. 
But  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  joy 
Pain'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 
And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 
A  cheerful  vision  bade  the  fears  subside. 

She  saw  descending  to  the  world  below 
An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 

**  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad,"  (the  phantom  cried)* 
^Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied ; 
In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 
Be  there  a  will  and  wisdom  finds  a  way : 
Why  art  thou  grieved  ?     Be  rather  glad,  that  he 
Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee ; 
But  aims  in  vain :  tliy  favour'd  daughter  lies. 
Serenely  bksst,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall  wait, 
(So  envy  wills  and  such  the  voice  of  hate,) 
Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd, 
She  shall  be  courted,  favour'd,  and  caressHl. 

^  For  what  are  names  7  and  where  agree  maup 
kind, 
In  those  to  persons  or  to  acts  assign'd  7 
Brave,  learn'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  favourites  call. 
Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all  7 
Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain ; 
The  selfsame  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move^ 
And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

^So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul. 
With  all  the  passions  who  the  will  control, 
Have  various  names — One  given  by  Truth  Divine, 
(As  Simulation  thus  wo  fix'd  for  mine,) 
The  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's,  prize 
My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ; 
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"  Thee,  too,  my  child,  inoee  loow  as  v^uumug  uy 
Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 
That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 
But  H  is  their  prudence,  while  conducting  them. 

"Be  Flattkrt,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name, 
Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  Wit  defame; 
Let  all  be  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all, 
Not  on  herself,  but  on  her  name,  shall  fiul ; 
While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall  raise. 
And  decent  Truth  be  call'd,  and  loved,  as  modest 
Praise. 
"  O  happy  child !  the  glorious  day  shall  shine. 
When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline. 
Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine  : 
The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit. 
To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence,  shall  sit ; 
And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 
That  truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee. 

"  Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend. 
Force  a  faint  smile,  and  sullenly  attend. 
When  thou  shalt  call  him  Virtue's  jealous  friend. 
Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to  find 
How  fools  and  knaves  are  flatter'd  by  mankmd. 
"  The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days. 
And  flies  th'  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise  ; 
The  vain,  the  vulgar  cry,— shall  gladly  meet. 
And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 
Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  earnest  to  find 
A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consigned. 
O  Fame !  he'll  cir  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 
From  thee  I  fly,  from  thee  conceal  my  name  ; 
But  thou  shalt  say,  Though  Genius  takes  his  flight. 
He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light. 
And  hides  in  vain :— yet  prudent  he  that  flies 
The  flatterer's  art,  and  for  himself  is  wise. 

"  Yes,  happy  child !  I  mark  th'  approaching  day, 
When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway ; 
When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  golden  reign  restore. 
And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 

•*  Pride  shall  not  then  in  human-kind  have  place. 
Changed  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace ; 
While  Shame,  who  now  betrays  the  inward  sense 
Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diflidence ; 
Avarice  shall  thenceforth  prudent  Forecast  be, 
And  bloody  Vengeance,  Magnanimity ; 
The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart. 
The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heart, 
And  Indiscretion  be,  contempt  of  art : 
Folly  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 
Be,  this  as  Virtue,  that  as  Wisdom,  shown. 

«  Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 
To  seize  the  good  that  churlish  law  denies  ; 
Throughout  the  world  shall  rove  the  generous  band, 
And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 

•*  In  thy  blest  days  no  tyrant  shall  be  seen. 
Thy  g^cious  king  shall  rule  contented  men ; 
In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be, 
But  patriots  all  and  well  approved  of  thee. 

**Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man,  by  thee, 
shall  wresi 
The  gainful  secret  from  the  cautious  breast ; 


Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art; 
Admitted  once,  so  soothing  is  tliy  strain, 
It  comes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again ; 
And  when  confess'd  as  thine,  what  mind  so  strong 
Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long  7 
«  Soft'ner  of  every  ill !  of  all  our  woes 
The  balmy  solace  !  friend  of  fiercest  fo«i ! 
Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  rooming  rise ! 
Bring  joy,  bring  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes; 
Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day. 
While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow'ry  way ; 
While  every  voice  is  praise,  while  every  heart  ii 

gay- 

••  From  thee  all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 
♦Tis  thine  to  seek  them,  and  't  is  thine  to  make; 
On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  turn  thine  eyes. 
Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies ; 
Th'  enraptured  lord  th'  improving  ground  surveys, 
And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  praise, 
Which  yet,  unview'd  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been. 
Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 

"  I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor. 
That  seems  to  bloom,  Jthough  so  black  before ; 
There,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring, 
Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling. 
They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command,  disclose, 
And  none  shall  miss  the  myrUe  or  the  rose. 
The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill. 
Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill ; 
Gale*  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  bahn. 
And  the  grey  willow  wave  a  golden  palm. 

**  I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  room. 
Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom ; 
There,  each  immortal  name  'tis  thine  to  give 
To  grraceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 
Shouldst  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  martyrs  sec, 
These  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Teniers  be ; 
There  shalt  thou  Raphael's  saints  and  angels  trace, 
There  make  for  Rubens  and  for  Reynolds  place, 
And  all  the  pride  of  art  shall  find,  in  her,  disgrace. 

"  Delight  of  either  sex  !  thy  reign  commence ; 
With  tralmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  wnse, 
And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dispense. 
Queen  of  the  mind  !  thy  golden  age  begin ; 
In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin. 
Let  all  be  fiiir  without,  let  all  be  calm  within." 

The  Vision  fled ;  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Kiss'd  the  fair  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes, 
And  Flatterv  made  her  name : — her  reign  began, 
Her  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vanquish'd  man. 
A  smiling  friend,  to  every  class,  she  spoke, 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took  : 
Her,  for  her  humble  mien,  the  modest  loved  ; 
Her  cheerful  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved ; 
The  just  beheld  her,  firm ;  the  valianC  brave ; 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave ; 
Zeal  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  he  preach'd  aloud, 
Well-pleased   he  caught  her  whispers  from   tlw 
crowd, 

*"Mrriea   galo,*'  a   ibrab  growing  in  boggy  and  feoo] 
grouodi. 


Care  softly  smiled,  and  gruilt  forgot  its  pain ; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happy  found  her  true. 
The  leamM  confessM  that  she  their  merits  knew ; 
The  ricb^-could  they  a  constant  friend  condemn  7 
The  pcxK'  believed — for  who  should  flatter  them  ? 
Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend. 
In  ererj  creature  she  beholds  a  friend. 
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Qntd  jurat  errores,  merM  jam  poppe,  fateri  T 
Qaidlacfyms  delicta  juvaDteommiaa  wcotcT 

CLAUDIAN.  m  Eutropium,  Ub.  ii.  Uo.  7. 

WiMt  avails  it,  wbeo  thipwreck*!!.  that  error  appean  1 
Are  tbe  cnsMS  we  commit  waahM  awajr  by  our  tears  1 


Whxn  aU  the  fiercer  passions  cease, 

(Tbe  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ; 
Wben  t^  deluded  soul,  in  peace. 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
Wben  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust, 

And  bow  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give ; 
(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels, 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies ; 
To  reason,  when  desire  appeals. 

When,  on  experience,  hope  relies ; 
Wben  every  passing  hour  we  prize. 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend. 
Bat  use  it,  as  it  quickly  flics, 

Witb  sober  aim  to  serious  end ; 
Wben  pmdence  bounds  our  utmost  views, 

And  bids  us  wrath  and  wrong  forgive  ; 
Wben  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose, — 

•T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Yet  tbus,  when  we  our  way  discern. 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend, 
To  travel  safely,  when  we  learn. 

Behold  !  we  >e  near  our  journey *s  end. 
Wc  've  trod  the  maze  of  error  round. 

Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade ; 
And  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  stray*d : 
L*i^ht  for  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth. 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choose  ? 
For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth, 

Tbey,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  refuse. 

By  kmg  experience  taiij^ht,  we  now 

Can  rjghtly  judge  of  friends  and  foes. 
Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow, 

And  all  their  faults  discern  in  those ; 
Relentless  hatred,  erring  love, 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego ; 
We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove, 

And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  foe : 


Tbe  mild  relenting  thoughts  to  share  ? 

Now  *t  is  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage ; 
Can  their  destructive  force  repel. 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage : 
Ah  !  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fled ; 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead  7 
Revenge,  ambition,  scorn,  and  pride. 

And  strong  desire  and  fierce  disdain. 
The  giant-brood,  by  thee  defied, 

Lo !  Time's  resistless  strokes  have  slain. 

Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue 

(0'erpow*ring  strcngtl),  appeasing  rage), 
Leaves  yet  a  persevering  crew. 

To  try  the  failing  powers  of  age. 
VexM  by  the  constant  call  of  these. 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries, 
But  weary  grown  and  fond  of  ease. 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise : 
AvVice  himself  she  gives  to  rest. 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands ; 
Bids  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast. 

And  Justice  bold  bis  eager  bands. 

Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do, 

When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 
Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue  7 

Are  talents  buried  /  genius  gone  7 
If  passions  slumber  in  the  breast. 

If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled : 
Of  laurels  let  us  go  in  quest. 

And  place  them  on  the  poefs  bead. 

Yes,  we  '11  redeem  the  wasted  time, 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee; 
We  Ml  build  again  the  lofly  rhyme. 

Or  live.  Philosophy,  with  thee ; 
For  reasoning  clear,  for  flight  sublime, 

Eternal  fame  reward  shall  be ; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we  '11  climb, 

Tb*  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

Begin  the  song !  begin  the  theme  ! — 

Alas  !  and  is  Invention  dead  ? 
Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream  7 

Is  Mem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  7 
Yes,  H  is  too  late, — now  Reason  guides 

liie  mind,  sole  judge  in  all  debate ; 
And  thus  th'  important  point  decides. 

For  laurels,  't  is,  alas  !  too  late. 
What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain. 
But  for  new  conquests  strive  in  vain. 

Beware  then,  Age,  that  what  was  won, 
If  lifo's  past  labours,  studies,  views. 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour 's  done, 
When  all  thy  part  is, — not  to  lose  : 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more, 
Destroy  not  what  was  gain*d  before. 
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For,  all  that*8  gain'd  of  all  that's  grood, 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy, 
(Their  use  then  rightly  understood), 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  enjoy. 
Oh !  argument  for  truth  divine, 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife ; 
To  know  th'  enjoyment  will  be  thine, 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  life ! 


SIR  EUSTACE  GREY. 


ScKNi — A  Mdd^Ihu§e. 
Permnw — Visitor,  PiiTsiciAir,  and  Pathnt. 


V«ii  miiem  fain.—- 

8ENECA,  tm  Htrt,  Armie. 


1 11  know  no  more ; — ^the  heart  is  torn. 
By  views  of  wo,  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn. 
And  ofl  again  their  griefs  shall  feel. 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal  i 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style, 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half-fbrm'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  ^^Irawn  sigh ! 

1 11  know  no  more. 


— Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  thou  hast  view'd,  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey : 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display. 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rysh-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Grcyling  Hall : — 

Approach ;  he  'II  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
WUl  sometimes  for  his  servant  call, 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair : 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair, 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who  comes  ? — Approach ! — *t  is  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one. 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 


NTSICUN. 

Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go — 


See !  I  am  calm  as  infant-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove  > 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  mav  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone,*- 

(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone. 

Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 

The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all, 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 

Was  the  young  brd  of  Greyiing  HalL 

'  Tea !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  fbrm'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fiiir,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustomed  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland  ; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved,  projected,  plann'd. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyiing  HalL 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  faint ; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove, 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  oom|^aint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  1  paint? 

Alas !  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  fHend,  I  had  .'<— 
Oh !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad  !-* 
Tea,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause ! — 

Where  stood  ray  tale  7 — I  cannot  find^ 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  womankind. 

There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy. 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy, 

Nay,  Paradise, — 1411  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempttd  to  destroy ; 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 
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But  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time, 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caressed. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unielt,  UDCanct;lI^d,  unconfessM : 
I  never  then  my  God  addreasM, 

In  g^rateful  praise  or  humble  prayer : 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted : — fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
Bat  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 

Thos  blessM  with  children,  friend,  and  wife, 

BleasM  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot 
Of  all  that  gladdens  human  life, 

Where  was  the  firood,  that  I  had  not? 
But  my  vile  heart  had  sinful  spot. 

And  Heaven  beheld  its  deepening  stain ; 
Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 

Come  near, — I  *]1  sofUy  speak  the  rest ! — 

Alas !  His  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confessM ; 

And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avowM, 
My  Pithless  friend^s. — In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  g^ilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 

I  calTd  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came ; — Can  I  the  deed  forget  7 
I  held  the  sword,  th*  accursed  sword. 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath*d  to  live  i — 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fiJlen  thing !  my  rage  forgive  I 

Tboae  cherubs  still,  my  lifo  to  bless, 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check*d  each  fond  caress, 

And  poiBon*d  all  parental  love  7 
Tet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch  I  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Hi*  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

In  youth  I  health  !  joy !  in  beauty*s  pride ! 

Tliey  droopM :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow. 
The  dire  infoction  came : — ^They  died. 

And  I  was  cursed— as  I  am  now — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend, — allow 

That  I  was  deepty,  sorely  tried ; 
Hear  then,  and  yon  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

Storms ! — ^not  that  clouds  embattled  make. 
When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 

But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shue 
Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe : 
5» 


They  make  tlie  hypocrite  disrobe. 
They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 

For  this,  one  devil  had  powV  on  Job ; 
And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 

rmrsiciAN. 
Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts — ^go  calmly  < 


And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  7 

I  was, — ^thou  know'st, — I  was  begone, 

Like  him  who  fiird  the  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud  ;* 

That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 
Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
Oh !  arrogance !  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 
**Full'be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught. 

Demons  his  giiides,  and  death  his  doom  !** 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watchM  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
Oh  !  I  was  made- their  sport,  Sieir  play, 

Through  many  a  stormy,  troubled  year ; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  iobb*d  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spurnM  as  vile,  was  scorn'd  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  tliose  ill.favour*d  Ones,!  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o*6r  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun^s  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form*d  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn*d  for  untold  year  to  stay ; 

Yet  years  were  not ;— K)ne  dreadful  now 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 


*  ProplMcy  of  Daoiel,  ebap.  it.  82. 
t  Vid«  BoD/Bn*f  PUffriiii*i  Profiev. 
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The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  sofUy-solcmn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away, 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  len^  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on,-— 

Agam  came  my  commissionM  foes ; 
Asnun  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose, 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strengu  their  strength  t'  oppose, 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  play, 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  BO  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright. 

They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound, 
And  ail  that  half-year's  polar  night. 

Those  dancing  streamera  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away, 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  felV- 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toU'd  the  evening  befi. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far-distant  men  in  cities  ftir. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travlers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderen  there. 

Thm  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  iro  part, 

The  wmtchndog  shrinks  and  roan  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill;  and  hark! 

The  free  wind  blows — ^we've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tomb-stone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead  ! 

What  tombs  of  various  kmds  are  feund! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bounds 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleepmg  millions  wait  the  sound, 

**  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  sta^  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare ! — 
They  come  I  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

*T  is  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
RaBtling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfert  to  ferget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret. 

The  spirite  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul ! — ^together  all ! 


Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wint'ry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hunr  me  on  a  bouph  so  small. 

The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quiv'ring  spira; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  flt>m  ite  burning  side. 

I  "ve  hunir  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  cliffs,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I  *ve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep, 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
I  've  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I  've  ran 
Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reaaoning  man. 

I  've  fiirl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head ; 
I  've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread; 
I  *ve  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I  *ve  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I  've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do. 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die; 
Propp'd  on  my  staff,  I  stoutly  stood 

when  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high, 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye, 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
I  've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught, 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was :  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I  've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  Knaves  commit; 
I  've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  feted  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — ^within* 

A  soul  ds^filed  with  every  stam 
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That  man^s  reflectingr  mind  can  pain ; 

Thai  pride,  wronr,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they  *d  nearly  tooch'd  my  brain, 

And  reaaon  on  her  throne  woold  abako. 

Bat  pity  will  the  rileat  seek, 

If  jnmiahM  g:Qilt  will  not  repine,^ 
I  heard  a  heavenly  teacher  apeak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  or  MBacT  ahine : 
I  haU*d  the  light !  the  birth  divfaie ! 

And  then  waa  aealM  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  bow  thns  the  charmera  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  straya  of  ain, 
While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
Fun  joyful  *tia  a  aonl  to  whi. 

For  be  that  winneth  soals  is  wise; 
Now  hark !  the  holy  strains  begin. 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  cries : — * 

**  Pilgrim,  borthenM  with  thy  sin, 

Come  the  way  to  Zion*8  gate. 

There,  till  itfercy  let  thee  in. 

Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait 
Knock ! — He  knows  the  sinner*s  cry : 
Weep ! — ^He  loves  the  moomer^s  tears : 
Watch ! — ^fbr  saving  grace  is  nigh : 
Wait,— till  heavenly  tight  appears. 

"  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom*s  voice ; 

Welcome,  pilerim,  to  thj  rest ; 

Now  within  me  gate  rejoice. 

Sale  and  sealM  and  booght  and  blessM  ! 
Safe — ^irom  all  the  lores  of  vice, 
Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
BoDgkt — by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Bleas*d — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

"Holy  Pilgrim!  what  for  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
From  thT  guarded  breast  ahall  flee. 
Fear  and  name,  and  doubt  and  pain. 

Fear — ^the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly. 

Shame— from  gIory*s  view  retire, 

Doabt — in  certain  rapture  die, 

Pain — ^in  endless  bUss  expire." 

But  thoaffh  my  day  of  grace  was  come. 

Yet  still  mv  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  fermer  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  sool,  to  evU  things  consign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 


•h bat  ton MtiwlBd  tone,  that  Chk  etoata fton  iwtka- 
mm  to  lapota,  ia  tfaa  oaind  of  Sir  Eoataea.  ii  wroogbt  br  a  me- 
fMiitiBeall;  aaditiiadaiinadtobetooh:  atoberandradooal 
•ooTcniM  eoold  not  faava  bappeiwd  while  Um  disorder  of  the 
hue  ooaliaaed :  yetttovenet  whiebfolkw.iaadiflbieBtn 
iae,ai«BoCioi«BMtoaMkaaiqrrBlicioae  penaadoa  appi 
riiinhMM;  Iber  an  lo  to  eappoeed  ae  tto  afltot  of  aieoM»rr  in 
ito  dimdend  niiid  oftto  vaaker,  Mad,  thooffh  oridcotly  ootha- 
■Mtic  ■  leipect  to  kntaaia,  are  aot  aieant  to  coavey  laj  imt- 
Pavdcty  of  MBliaBBal. 


Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  loeo  what  I  poasessM  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarred,— > 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax  and  paaaing  poor, 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

*T  is  hard — I  weep— you  see  I  do^— 

Must  you,  my  firiends,  no  longer  stay  7 

Thus  quickly  all  mv  pleasures  end ; 
But  I  *11  remember,  when  I  pray. 

My  kind  physician  and  bis  mend : 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  fer  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyling  HalL 


Tlie  poor  Sir  Eustace ! — ^Tet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joya  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  viaiona  droop, 

Hia  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain  s^- 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain, 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resi^^M  7 
Would  not  BO  proud  a  soul  disdam 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  7 

rHTsiaAN. 
No !  fer  the  more  he  swellM  with  pride. 

The  more  he  felt  misfertune*s  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide, 

/^d  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touchM  his  hnun, 

Then  was  he  fi-ee : — So,  ferth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Tear  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

ObeyM  those  fiends  fit>m  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  ferm  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length« 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seiae. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ;•— 
**  *T  is  faith,**  he  cried,  **  my  bosom  fim^ 

And  now  my  Saviouk  is  my  friend.*' 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief; 

And  aoflen  woes  it  cannot  cure ; 
Would  we  not  suffisr  pain  and  grie^ 

To  have  our  reaaon  sound  and  sure  7 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  fkvourite  flights  suppress ) 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  bu  guardian  care  im[dore. 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 

PART  L 


Confiteor  faeere  boe  adimm  ;  wd  et  sltem  caoN  Mt, 

OVID. 


ISfAGllTRATE,  VAaRAHT,  CoNBTABLI,  etC. 


Takk,  take  away  thy  barbarons  hand^ 
And  let  mt  to  thy  master  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  loeak. 

MAOISTmATE. 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  canst  thon  relate, 
Bat  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  7 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know*st  thy  fiite ; 
But  come,  thy  tale  I — ^begin,  begin  !^- 


My  crime ! This  8ick*ntng  child  to  feed, 

_  I  seised  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know*st  thou,  to  Nature*s  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  ? 

Nay !  frown  not — stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th*  adopted  babe  I  hold 

With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  hearths  sole  comfort  I  behold, 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bleisM ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg*d — ^but  vain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized — 
My  infant-sufferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfer*d  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush*d  my  grie£ 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  seyere ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind. 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Tet  nameless  let  me  plead — ^my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  born. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew 

A  common  care,  a  common  oost, 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 


Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  dedan. 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time*s, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

TrainM  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race, 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  7 

G>uld  I  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  7  No  !— 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom*s  sweet  content 
When  first  I  lovedr— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  dechre ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  smallf 
And  strongly  curPd  his  raven4iair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthfiil  pride. 

He  scarcely  fearM  his  &ther*s  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied^ — 

Ofl,  when  they  grew  in  aneer  warm, 
(Whom  wiU  not  love  and  power  divide?) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm, 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 

His  father  was  our  party*s  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  fiUM  my  heart  with  grief. 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went, 
His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent,^ 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied. 

It  saw  them,  aU  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father*s  kindness  prize, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  7 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 

Then  vezM  him,  till  he  lea  the  land. 
And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; — 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 
Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  w^b  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep, 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish*d  for  day. 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore, 
Accursed  was  the  force  he  used. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 
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if  woes  are  aeep,  nijr  worus  arv  »vruug,^ 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAOIffTRATB. 

hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 
iereive  oar  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

^or,  thoagrh  sedoced  and  led  astray, 
Thoa  *st  traveird  far  and  wanderM  long ; 

Pbj  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  tarns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART  U. 


BOl 


I  rideoles  oeoli.  Done  fbato  pa 
Doplonat  pceoas  ooete  dieqoa  mm. 

CORN.  GALU,  KUg. 


JUGI8TEATI. 


Gbiiz,  now  again  thy  woes  impart, 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

CK>mpanction  weens  oar  gailt  away, 
The  sinner's  safety  is  bis  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  oar  offences  pay. 
And  these  ser-erer  grie&  are  gain. 


The  ton  came  beck — he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore  y^ 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led,^ 
His  &Uier  we  beheld  no  more. 

Of  aU  our  daring  clan  not  one 
Woald  on  the  doabtfiil  subject  dwell : 

For  ail  esteem*d  the  injured  son. 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  coald  telL 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  alow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  Mw  a  dreadfol  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Yea !  we  were  v^ed,  I  know  my  crime, — 
We  slept  bene&th  the  elmin  tree ; 

^t  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aanui  frown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  vet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
Foraook  his  God,  yet  took  his 
H 


«»iiu    iii^ua  IT    uvw    i«^v>«uiia   ui«/   iii^iib. 

With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught. 
That  reason  felt  a  moment*8  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought) 

When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 

I  felt  a  haiKi  as  cold  as  death  ; 
A  sudden  fear  my  voice  8uppre8a*d, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp*d  my  breath. — 

I  seem*d — no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 
And  thus  he  said  :—^  Will  God  allow. 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage-vow  7 

A  son  to  shed  his  &ther*s  blood  ?** 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds. 

The  threat*ning  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father*s  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
•»  Where  is  my  child  7"—-  Thy  chUd  is  dead.^* 

T  wa»  false. — ^We  wander'd  fer  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  ftn. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young : — ^my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  wicked  price; 

He  gave  me  ofl,  for  sinful  cfold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  i— 

Behold  me.  Heaven !  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain  :— 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ! 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd, 
Yet  well  I  know  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  offence  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  ofiended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd, 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  wilL 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 


*  The  state  of  miod  here  deaeribed  will  aeeoont  for  a  visfOB 
of  thia  nature,  without  baTiax  recourae  to  anjr  aopamataral 


By  spreading  nela  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised, 
Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  1  told  ; 

I  gave  the  young  tlie  love  they  prized, 
And  promised  wcalUi  to  bless  the  old ; 

Schemes  for  tlie  doubtful  1  devised, 
And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind, 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father*8  child,  -whom  Aaron  gave 

To  wander  with  a  distant  clan, 
The  miseries  of  tlie  world  to  brave, 

And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man* 

She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  7 

She  saiPd  a  convict  o'er  the  main, 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pain, 

For  w^hom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain  : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  7 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 

Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wandered  all,  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide, 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 

Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course  i^- 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 

Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease: 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o*er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh  !  by  the  Goo  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share, 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  belter  fate  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  *t  were  sin  to  save ! 

MAGISTRATK. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  r'ch,  assured,  and  free  ; 

*T  is  full  when  found.  His  found  if  sought. 
Oh !  seek  it,  till  H  is  scal'd  to  thee. 


MAGISTRATE. 

By  feeling  dread  that  \  is  not  sent, 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  though U  on  that  great  debt  we  owe, 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suffering  what  tliou  canst  not  stiow, 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  **  My  Saviour,  I  rktent  I" 


WOMAN! 


MR.  LEDYARD,  AS   QUOTED  BT  M.  PARKE 
IN  HIS  TRAVELS  INTO  AFRICA : 

*  To  a  Woman  I  never  addreand  mfseir  in  the  hofoagc  i 
decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decffil  i 
friend  Ir  amwer.  If  I  was  hunfry  or  tbiraty.  wet  or  tick,  th 
did  not  hcailale.  like  Men,  to  perform  a  geoeroui  action 
•o  free  and  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute  to  mr  tc\» 
that  if  I  was  dry.  I  drank  the  iweetoat  draught ;  and  if  buosi 
I  ate  the  coaneat  monel  with  a  doable  relish." 


Plack  the  white  man  on  Afiic*s  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  paint  their  very  demcMis  white : 
There,  while  tlie  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  tliose  she  cannot  heal : 
Hers  is  warm  pity^s  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow. 

That  languishM  in  the  fainting  heart 

"  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face, 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  look8,"---she  cries ; 
^  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  otir  kind; 

We  sec  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefk  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid 

**  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  arc  who  in  these  forms  delight; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jet,  thus  bumish*d  bright; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wifci 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 

And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  Hfe,  ^ 

Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all. 

Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows, 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freeze  ^^ 
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**Fioin  some  sad  land  tlie  stxan^r  comes, 
Wbo0e  joys,  like  oun,  are  never  found ; 

Let 's  soothe  hiro  in  our  happy  homes, 
Where  freedom  siU  with  plenty  crownM. 

**  *T  is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer. 

To  see  the  famishM  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 
To  smooth  for  him  the  fbrry  bed. 
The  Powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
With  good  no  other  people  know  ; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess 
By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  !** 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind ; 
Whereter  grief  and  want  retreat. 


In  Woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  il>male  breast  her  scat. 

And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  ailection  dear ; 
For  guileless  woes  her  sorrow  flow, 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear  ; 
*T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life*s  fairer  views  appear : 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here : 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  beptow^, 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  cheer. 


me  IDotottjili. 


Paolo  majors  eanamni .-— VIROIL. 


TO  mS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY; 

RECORDER   Or   CAMBRIDGE   AND   SCARBOROUGH  ;   LORD-LIEUTENANT    AND   CUSTOS- 
ROTOLORUM   Or   THE   COUNTY  OF   LEICESTER ;    K.  G.  AND  LL.D. 


Mt  Lord, 

Thk  poem,  for  which  I  have  Tentured  to  solicit 
your  Grace^s  attention,  was  composed  in  a  situation 
BO  near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  all 
the  ad\*antage  to  be  derived  from  prospects  exten- 
sive and  beautiful,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  and 
sablimity:  and  though  nothing  of  the  influence 
arising  from  such  situation  should  be  discernible 
in  these  verses,  either  from  want  of  adequate  powers 
in  the  writer,  or  because  his  subjects  do  not  assi- 
milate with 'such  views,  yet  would  it  be  natural  for 
kirn  to  indulge  a  wish,  that  he  might  inscribe  his 
labours  to  the  lord  of  a  scene  which  perpetually  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  and  he  would  plead  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  the  titles  of  the  House  of  Rutland 
at  the  entrance  of  a  volume  written  in  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir. 

Sot,  my  Lord,  a  motive  much  more  powerful 
than  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  benefits  conferred  by  the  noble  family  in  which 
yon  preside,  has  been  the  great  inducement  for  me 
to  wish  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  inscribe  this 
work  to  your  grace  :  the  honours  of  that  time  were 
to  me  unexpected,  they  were  unmerited,  and  they 
were  transitory :  but  since  I  am  thus  alk>wed  to 
make  public  my  gratitude,  I  am  in  some  degree 
restored  to  the  honour  of  that  period ;  I  have  again 
the  happiness  to  find  myself  favoured,  and  my  ex- 


ertions stimulated,  by  the  condescension  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland. 

It  was  my  fortune,  in  a  poem  which  yet  circu- 
lates, to  write  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  heroic 
death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  to  bear  witness 
to  the  affection  of  a  brother  whose  grief  was 
poiprpant,  and  to  be  soothed  only  by  remembrance 
of  his  worth  whom  he  so  deeply  deplored.  In  a 
patron  thus  favourably  predisposed,  my  Lord,  I 
might  look  for  much  lenity,  and  could  not  fear  the 
severity  of  critical  examination:  from  your  Grace, 
who,  happily,  have  no  such  impediment  to  justice, 
I  must  not  look  for  the  same  kind  of  indulgence. 
I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  situation  gave  tliem 
opportunity  for  knowledge,  and  whose  abilities  and 
attention  guarded  them  from  error,  that  I  must  not 
expect  my  failings  will  escope  detection  from  want 
of  discernment,  neither  am  I  to  fear  that  any  merit 
will  be  undistinguished  through  deficiency  of  taste. 
It  is  from  this  information,  my  Lord,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  much  which  needs  forgiveness,  that  I 
entreat  your  Grace  to  read  my  verses,  with  a  wish, 
I  had  almost  added,  with  a  purpose  to  be  pleased, 
and  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for  subjects 
not  always  pleasing,  for  manners  sometimes  grossj 
and  for  language  too  frequently  incorrect. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  Grace's  abi* 
lity  and  favour,  in  tlie  accuracy  of  your  judgment^ 
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and  the  lenity  of  your  decision ;  with  gratefbl  re- 
membrance of  benefits   received,   and  due  con- 
sciousnesfl  of  the  little  I  could  merit ;  with  prayers 
that  your  Grace  may  long  enjoy  the  dignities  of 
the  House  of  Rutland,  and  continue  to  dictate  im- 
provement  for  the  surrounding  country ; — I  termi- 
nate an  address,  in  which  a  fear  of  offending  ^our 
Grace  has  made  me  so  cautious  in  my  expressions, 
that  I  may  justly  fear  to  offend  many  of  my  read- 
ers,  who  will  thmk  that  somethmff  more  of  anima- 
tion should  have  been  excited  by  the  objects  I  view, 
the  benevolence  I  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I  pro- 
fess. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  Grace*s 
Most  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 


PREFACE. 


WmETRER,  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  by  some 
proofs  of  public  favour,  I  should  have  written  the 
roem  now  before  the  reader,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  I  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  com. 
mitted  the  work  to  the  press ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  own  opinion  of  it  to  have  led  me  into 
further  disappointment,  against  the  voice  of  judges 
impartial  and  indifferent,  from  whose  sentence  it 
had  been  firuitless  to  appeal :  the  success  of  a  late 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  for  the  appearance  of  this. 

When  the  ensuing  Letters  were  so  fkr  written, 
that  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  them,  and  when  I 
began  to  conceive  that  they  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  I  felt  myself  prompted  by 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  put  them  to  the  press : 
I  considered  myself  bound  by  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vourable treatment  I  had  already  received,  to  show 
that  I  was  not  unmindful  of  it ;  and,  however  this 
might  be  mixed  with  other  motives,  it  operated 
wiu  considerable  force  upon  my  mind,  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertions  naturally  tardy,  and  to  ex- 
pectations easily  checked. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  al- 
though  such  favourable  opinion  had  bieen  formed, 
I  was  not  able,  with  the  requisite  impartiality,  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript,  and  a  work  sent  into  the  world. 
Books,  like  children,  when  established,  have  doubt- 
less our  parental  affection  and  good  wishes;  we 
rejoice  to  hear  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are 
received  and  respected  in  good  company :  but  it  is 
to  manuscripts  in  the  study,  as  to  children  in  the 
nursery,  that  our  care,  our  anxiety,  and  our  tender- 
ness are  principally  directed :  they  are  fondled  as 
our  endearin?  companions;  their  faults  are  cor- 
rected  with  the  lenity  of  partial  love,  and  their 
good  partfl  are  exaggerated  by  the  strength  of  pa- 
rental imagination;  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the 
more  cool  and  reasonable  among  parents,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced,to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  offspring,  whether  they  be  children  of  the 
bed  ur  issue  of  Uie  brain. 


But,  however  favourable  my  own  opinion  nuy 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  I  could  not  venture  to 
commit  so  long  a  Foem  to  the  press  without  some 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  opinion  of 
less  partiail  judges :  at  the  same  time,  I  am  willing 
to  confess  that  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  the  tim. 
idity  once  so  painful,  and  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
take  upon  myself  the  decision  of  various  points, 
which  heretofore  I  entreated  my  friends  to  decide. 
Those  friends  were  then  my  council,  whose  opiDJon 
I  was  implicitly  to  follow ;  they  are  now  advisers, 
whose  ideas  I  am  at  liberty  to  reject  This  will 
not,  I  hope,  seem  like  arrogance  :  it  would  be  more 
safe,  it  would  be  more  pleasant,  still  to  have  that 
reliance  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained ;  nor  are  they,  however  frieodij 
disposed,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him 
whom  they  consider  as  one  who  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  cast  away  the  timidity  of  inexperi- 
ence, and  to  have  acquired  the  courage  that  would 
enable  him  to  decide  for  himself. 

When  It  is  confessed  that  I  have  less  assistance 
from  my  frienfls,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  tlie 
success  of  a  former,  some  readers  will,  I  fear,  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  book  before  them  was 
written  in  haste,  and  published  without  due  exa- 
mination and  revisal:  should  this  opinion  be 
formed,  there  will  doubtless  occur  many  faults 
which  may  appear  as  originating  in  neglect :  Now, 
readers  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  treat  with  more 
than  common  severity  those  writers  who  have  been 
led  into  presumption  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  their  diffidence,  and  into  idleness  and  uncon- 
cern, by  the  praises  given  to  their  attention.  I  am 
therefore  even  anxious  it  should  be  generally  known 
that  sufficient  time  and  application  were  bestowed 
upon  this  work,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  no  mate- 
rial alteration  would  be  effected  by  delay :  it  is  true 
that  this  confession  removes  one  plea  for  the  errors 
of  the  book,  want  of  time ;  but  in  my  opinion,  tliere 
is  not  much  consolation  to  be  drawn  by  reasonable 
minds  from  tliis  resource :  if  a  work  fiiils,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  poor  satisfaction  when  it  is  observed, 
that  if  the  author  had  taken  more  care  the  event 
had  been  less  disgraceful. 

When  the  reader  enters  into  the  Poem,  he  wiD 
find  the  author  retired  fW)m  view,  and  an  imaginary 
personage  brought  forward  to  describe  his  Borough 
for  him  :  to  him  it  seemed  convenient  to  speak  m 
the  first  person:  but  the  inhabitant  of  a  village,  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  residing  burgess  in  a  large  sea-port; 
and  when,  with  this  point,  was  considered  what 
relations  were  to  be  given,  what  manners  deline- 
ated, and  what  situations  described,  no  method  ap- 
peared to  be  BO  convenient  as  that  of  borrowing  the 
assistance  of  an  ideal  friend :  by  this  means  the 
reader  is  in  some  degree  kept  from  view  of  any 
particular  place,  nor  will  he  perhaps  be  so  likely 
to  determine  where  those  persons  reside,  and  what 
tlieir  connexions,  who  are  so  Ultimately  known  to 
this  man  of  straw. 

From  the  title  of  this  Poem,  some  persons  wiB, 
I  fear,  expect  a  political  satire, — an  attack  npon 
corrupt  principles  in  a  general  view,  or  upon  the 
cifstoms  and  manners  of  some  particular  place;  d 
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these  they  wUI  find  nothing  satirized,  nothing  re- 
lated. It  may  be  that  graver  readers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  historical  account  of  so  consider- 
able a  Borough — ^its  charter,  privileges,  trade,  pub- 
lic structures,  and  subjects  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  these  things, 
in  the  difficulty  of  describing  them,  and  in  Uie 
Dtter  repugnancy  which  subsists  between  the  stu- 
dies and  objects  of  topography  and  poetry.  What 
I  thought  1  could  best  describe,  that  I  attempted : 
— ^the  sea,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity ;  the  dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants ;  some 
incidents  and  characters,  with  an  exhibition  of 
morals  and  manners,  offensive  perhaps  to  those  of 
extremely  delicate  feelings,  but  sometimes,  I  hope, 
neither  unamiable  nor  unaffecting:  an  Election 
indeed  forms  a  part  of  one  Letter,  bat  the  evil  there 
described  is  not  one  greatly  nor  generally  deplored, 
and  there  are  probably  many  places  en  this  kind 
where  it  is  not  felt 

From  the  variety  of  relations,  characters,  and 
descriptions  which  a  Borough  affords,  several  were 
rejected  which  a  reader  might  reasonably  expect  to 
have  met  with  :  in  this  case  he  is  entreated  to  be- 
lieve that  these,  if  they  occurred  to  the  author,  were 
considered  by  him  as  beyond  his  ability,  as  subjects 
which  he  could  not  treat  in  a  manner  satis&ctonr 
to  himael£  Possibly  the  admission  of  some  will 
be  thought  to  require  more  apology  than  the  re- 
jection of  others :  in  such  variety,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  almost  every  reader  will  find  some- 
thing  not  according  with  his  ideas  of  propriety,  or 
something  repulsive  to  the  tone  of  his  feelings ; 
nor  could  this  be  avoided  but  by  the  sacrifice  of 
every  event,  opinion,  and  even  expression,  which 
could  be  thought  liable  to  produce  such  effect ;  and 
this  casting  away  so  largely  of  our  cargo,  throagh 
fears  of  danger,  though  it  might  help  us  to  clear 
it,  would  render  our  vessel  of  little  worth  when  she 
came  into  port  I  may  likewise  entertain  a  hope, 
that  this  yery  variety,  which  gives  scope  to  objec 
Unn  and  censure,  will  also  afford  a  better  chance 
for  approval  and  satisfaction. 

Of  these  objectionable  parts  many  must  be  to 
me  unknown;  of  others  some  opinion  may  be 
formed,  and  for  their  admission  some  plea  may  be 
staled. 

In  the  first  Letter  is  nothing  which  particularly 
calls  for  remark,  except  possiUy  the  kist  line — ^giv- 
ing a  promise  to  the  reader  that  he  should  £>th 
smile  and  sigh  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  Let- 
ters. This  may  appear  vain,  and  more  than  an 
author  ought  to  promise ;  but  let  it  be  considered 
that  the  character  assumed  is  that  of  a  friend,  who 
gives  an  account  of  objects,  persons,  and  events  to 
his  correspondent,  and  who  was  therefore  at  liberty, 
without  any  imputation  of  this  kind,  to  suppose  m 
what  to&nner  he  would  be  affected  by  such  descrip- 
tions. 

Nothing,  I  trust,  in  the  second  Letter,  which 
relates  to  the  imitation  of  what  are  called  weather- 
stains  on  buildings,  will  seem  to  any  invidious  or 
offensive.  I  wished  to  make  a  comparison  between 
those  minute  and  curious  bodies  which  cover  the 
surface  of  some  edifices,  and  those  kinds  of  stain 
which  are  formed  of  boles  and  ochres,  and  laid  on 
with  a  brush.  Now,  as  the  work  of  time  cannot 
6 


be  anticipated  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  very  judl. 
cious  to  have  recourse  to  such  expedients  as  will 
give  to  a  recent  structure  the  venerable  appearance 
of  antiquity ;  and  in  this  case,  though  I  might  still 
observe  the  vast  difference  between  the  living  ya> 
rieties  of  nature,  and  the  distant  imitation  of  the 
artist,  yet  I  would  not  forbear  to  make  use  of  his 
dexterity,  because  he  could  not  clothe  my  freestone 
with  tnuear,  lichen^  and  btftwB, 

The  wants  and  mortifications  of  a  poor  Clergy, 
man  are  the  subjects  of  one  portion  of  the  third 
Letter ;  and  he  being  represented  as  a  stranger  in 
the  Borough,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
apology  for  his  appearance  in  the  roem.  Previous 
to  a  late  meeting  of  a  literary  society,  whose  bene- 
volent  purpose  is  well  known  to  the  public,  I  was 
induced  by  a  friend  to  compose  a  few  verses,  in 
which,  with  the  general  commendation  of  the  de- 
sign, should  be  introduced  a  hint  that  the  bounty 
might  be  farther  extended  ;  these  verses  a  gentle- 
man did  me  the  honour  to  recite  at  the  meeting, 
and  they  were  printed  as  an  extract  from  the  Poem, 
to  which  in  fact  they  may  be  called  an  appendage. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  work,  which 
I  may  expect  will  bring  upon  me  some  animadver. 
sion.  Religion  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  when  these  minds  are 
weak,  they  are  often  led  by  a  warmth  of  feeling 
into  the  violence  of  causeless  resentment :  I  am 
therefore  anxious  that  my  purpose  should  be  under- 
stood ;  and  I  wish  to  point  out  what  things  they 
are  which  an  author  may  hold  up  to  ridicule  and 
be  blameless.  In  referring  to  the  two  principal  di- 
visions  of  enthusiastical  teachers,  I  have  denomi- 
nated them,  as  I  conceive  they  are  generally  called^ 
Calviniitie  and  Arminian  Methodists.  The  ilr- 
mtntant,  though  divided  and  perhaps  subdivided, 
are  still,  when  particular  accuracy  is  not  intended, 
considered  as  one  body,  having  had,  for  many 
years,  one  head,  who  is  yet  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  varying  members  of  the  present  day :  but 
the  Calvinistic  societies  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather 
as  separate  and  independent  congregations ;  and  it 
is  to  one  of  these  (unconnected,  as  is  supposed, 
with  any  other)  I  more  particularly  allude.  But 
while  I  am  making  use  of  this  division,  I  must 
entreat  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  one  who 
takes  upon  him  to  censure  tlie  religious  opinions 
of  any  society  or  individual :  the  reader  will  find 
that  the  spirit  of  the  enthusiast,  and  not  his  opi- 
nions,  his  manners,  and  not  his  creed,  have  engaged 
my  attention.  I  have  nothing  to  observe  of  the 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  considered  as  such ;  but 
my  remarks  are  pointed  at  the  enthusiast  and  the 
bigot,  at  their  folly  and  their  craft 

To  those  readera  who  have  seen  the  journals  of 
the  first  Methodists,  or  the  extracts  quoted  from 
them  by  their  opposers*  in  the  early  times  of  this 
spiritual  influenza,  are  sufiiciently  known  all  their 
leading  notions  and  peculiarities;  so  that  I  have 
no  need  to  enter  into  such  unpleasant  inquiries  in 
this  place :  I  have  only  to  observe  that  their  tenets 
remain  the  same,  and  have  still  the  former  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  converted :  There  is  yet  that  ima- 


*  Meihndifti  and  Fap'wtt  compared ;  Traatin  on  Grace,  by 
Bubop  WarbttrtoD,  etc. 
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•ined  contention  with  the  powera  of  darkness,  that 
18  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous :  there  is 
the  same  offensive  femiliarity  with  the  Deity,  with 
a  full  trust  and  confidence  both  in  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delivered  supplications, 
and  in  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  ibr  their  convenience ; 
there  still  exists  that  delusion,  by  which  some  of 
the  most  common  diseases  of  the  body  are  renfarded 
as  proofs  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  contending  for 
dominion  over  the  soul :  and  there  still  remains  the 
same  wretched  jargon,  composed  of  scriptural  Ian. 
guage,  debased  by  vulgar  expressions,  which  has  a 
kind  of  mystic  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant. It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  the  abuse  of 
those  scriptural  terms  which  I  conceive  to  be  im. 
proper :  they  are  doubtless  most  significant  and  effi- 
cacious when  used  with  propriety ;  but  it  is  painful 
to  the  mind  of  a  soberly  devout  person,  when  he 
Iiears  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  animal  spirits, 
every  whim  and  notion  of  enthusiastic  ignorance, 
expressed  in  the  venerable  language  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists. 

The  success  of  these  people  is  g^reat,  but  not  sur- 
prising ;  as  the  powers  they  claim  are  given,  and 
come  not  of  education,  many  may,  and  therefore 
do,  &ncy  they  are  endowed  with  them ;  so  that 
they  who  do  not  venture  to  become  preachers,  yet 
exert  the  minor  gifts,  and  gain  reputation  for  the 
faculty  of  prayer,  as  soon  as  they  can  address  the 
Creator  in  daring  flights  of  unpremeditated  ab- 
surdity.  The  less  indigent  gain  the  praise  of  hos- 
pitality, and  the  more  harmonious  become  distin- 
guished in  their  choirs :  curiosity  is  kept  alive  by 
succession  of  ministers,  and  self-love  is  flattered  by 
the  consideration  that  they  are  the  persons  at  whom 
the  world  wonders ;  add  to  this,  that,  in  many  of 
them,  pride  is  gratified  by  their  consequence  as 
new  members  of  a  sect  whom  their  conversion 
pleases,  and  by  the  liberty,  which  as  seceders  they 
take,  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  tlio  Church 
and  ministers  whom  they  have  relinquished. 

Of  those  denominated  CalvinUtie  MethoditU^  I 
had  principally  one  sect  in  view,  or,  to  adopt  the 
term  of  its  founder,  a  church.  This  church  con- 
sists of  several  congregations  in  town  and  country, 
'  unknown  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
hot,  where  known,  the  cause  of  much  curiosity  and 
some  amusement  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
judge  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  his  peculiarities 
to  bs  unworthy  any  serious  attention,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  there  is  something  unusually  daring  in 
the  boast  of  this  man,  who  <£um8  the  authority  of 
a  messenger  sent  firom  God,  and  declares  without 
hesitation  that  his  call  was  immediate ;  that  he  is 
assisted  by  the  sensible  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  miracles  are  perpetually  wrought  in  his  &vour 
and  for  his  convenience. 

As  it  was  and  continues  to  be  my  desire  to  give 
proof  that  I  bad  advanced  nothing  respecting  this 
extraordinary  person,  his  operations  or  assertions, 
which  might  not  be  readily  justified  by  quotations 
from  his  own  writings,  I  had  collected  several  of 
these  and  disposed  them  under  certain  heads ;  but 
I  found  that  by  this  means  a  very  disproportioncd 
share  of  attention  must  be  ^ivcn  to  the  subject,  and 
after  some  consideration,  I  have  dctcrnuncd  to  rclin- 


:  quish  the  design ;  and  should  any  have  curiosity 
to  search  whctlier  my  repretficntation  of  the  temper 
and  disposition,  the  spirit  and  manners,  tlie  know- 
ledge  and  capacity,  of  a  very  popular  teacher  be 
correct,  he  is  referred  to  about  fourscore  pamphlets, 
I  whose  titles  will  be  found  on  the  covers  of  tlie  late 
editions  of  the  Bank  of  Faiths  itself  a  wonderful 
performance,  which  (according  to  the  turn  of  mind 
in  the  rcoder)  will  either  highly  excite,  or  totally 
extinguish,  curiosity.  In  Uiese  works  will  be 
abundantly  seen,  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  Church 
of  Elngland  and  its  ministers ;  vengeance  and  viru- 
lent denunciation  against  all  offenders ;  scorn  for 
morality  and  heathen  virtue,  with  that  kind  of 
learning  which  the  author  possesses,  and  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  composition.  A  few  of  the  titles 
placed  below  will  give  some  information  to  the 
reader  respecting  the  merit  and  design  of  tliose 
performances.* 

As  many  of  the  preacher^s  subiecta  are  contro- 
verted and  nice  questions  in  divinity,  he  has  some- 
times allowed  himself  relaxation  from  the  severity 
of  study,  and  favoured  his  admirers  with  the  cfTects 
of  an  humbler  kind  of  inspiration,  viz.  that  of  the 
Muse.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  flights  of 
fancy  ore  very  humble,  and  have  nothing  of  that 
daring  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  prose  of 
the  author  leads  us  to  expect  The  Dimeniiong  of 
eternal  Lote  is  a  title  of  one  of  his  more  learned 
productions,  with  which  might  have  been  expected 
(as  a  fit  companion).  The  Bounda  ofitifinite  Grace; 
but  no  such  work  appears,  and  possibly  the  author 
considered  one  attempt  of  this  kind  was  sufficient 
to  prove  the  extent  and  direction  of  his  abilities. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  inquiry  and  deci- 
sion, of  denunciation  and  instruction  (could  we 
suppose  it  read  by  intelligent  persons),  different 
opinions  would  probably  l^  formed ;  the  more  m- 
dignant  and  severe  would  condemn  the  whole  as 
the  produce  of  crafl  and  hypocrisy,  while  the  more 
lenient  would  allow  that  such  things  might  origi- 
nate in  the  wandering  imagination  of  a  dreaming 
enthusiast. 

None  of  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  do  me  so  much 
injustice  as  to  suppose  I  have  here  any  other  mo> 
tive  than  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced  in 
the  verses  which  describe  this  kind  of  character, 
or  that  I  had  there  any  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
press (what  I  conceive  to  be)  justifiable  indigna- 
tion against  the  assurance,  the  malignity,  and 
(what  is  of  more  importance)  the  pernicious  influ 
ence  of  such  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  ignorant,  who,  if  they  give  credit  to  bis  rela- 
tions, must  be  no  more  than  tools  and  instrumenta 
under  the  control  and  management  of  one  called 
to  he  their  Apostle. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  I  have 
observed,  than  to  bring  forward  quotations  such  as 
would  justify  all  I  have  advanced ;  but  even  had  I 
room,  I  cannot  toll  whether  there  be  not  something 


•  Barbar.  in  two  par«s :  Rand-Child ;  Cry  of  LilH*'  f*»* ! 
Satan'u  Lnw^iiit ;  FnHy  Smpn»  for  p.tnn  ;  Myrrh  and  0.?f«t 
ofHninKi;  iHr  Naked  Bow  »f  (iod ;  Rule  and  Riddle:  Wtl 
aod  FHro  for  VVjyfHriiig  Men  ;  Uiihiy  ai  the  Booki  and  Exe«i- 
li-ncy  of  the  P;irrbmrn»» ;  r«rr«>}.pAnd'»nfe  betweea  Jf»ei**t 
JiurUa^  (the  words  ao  aeparatedj  and  PiiioMafa.  e(o. 
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degrading  in  such  kind  of  attack:  the  reader  might  |  and  conclusions  the  roost  interesting,  made  by  a 
smile  at  those  miraculous  accounts,  but  he  would  gentleman,  then  young,  which  would  have  given 
C4.»n£ider  them  and  the  language  of  the  author  as  [just  celebrity  to  a  man  afler  long  practice.    The 


beneath  his  further  attention :  1  therefore  once  more 
refer  him  to  those  pamphlets,  which  will  afford 
matter  for  pity  and  tor  contempt,  by  which  some 
would  be  amused  and  others  astonished— not  with- 
out sorrow,  when  they  reflect  that  thousands  look 
up  to  the  writer  as  a  man  literally  inspired,  to 
whose  wants  they  administer  with  their  substance, 
and  to  whose  guidance  they  prostrate  their  spirit 
and  understanding. 

Having  been  so  long  detained  by  this  Letter,  I 
most  not  permit  my  desire  of  elucidating  what 
may  seem  obscure,  or  of  defending  what  is  liable 
to  misconstruction,  any  further  to  prevail  over  a 
wish  for  brevity,  and  the  fear  of  giving  an  air  of 
importance  to  subjects  which  have  perhaps  little  in 
thetnselTes. 

The  circumstance  recorded  in  the  fifth  Letter  is 
a  fact ;  although  it  may  appear  to  many  almost  in- 
credible,  that,  in  this  country,  and  but  few  years 
since,  a  dose  and  successful  man  should  be  a 
stranger  to  the  method  of  increasing  money  by  the 
loan  of  it.  The  Minister  of  the  place  where  the 
honest  Fisherman  resided  has  related  to  me  tlie 
appreliension  and  suspicion  he  witnessed:  WitJi 
tremUing  hand  and  dubious  look,  the  careful  man 
receiTed  and  surveyed  the  bond  given  to  him  ;  and, 
after  a  sigh  or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  he  placed 
it  in  the  cofler  whence  he  had  just  before  taken  his 
cash ;  fer  which,  and  for  whose  increase,  he  now 
indulged  a  belief  that  it  was  indeed  both  promise 
and  security. 

If  the  Letter  which  treats  of  Inns  should  be 
found  to  contain  nothing  interesting  or  uncommon ; 
if  it  describe  things  which  we  behold  every  day, 
and  some  which  we  do  not  wish  to  behold  at  any 
time ;  let  it  be  considered  that  this  Letter  is  one  of 
the  shortest,  and  that  from  a  Poem  whose  subject 
was  a  Borough,  populous  and  wealthy,  these  places 
of  public  accommodation  could  not,  without  some 
impropriety,  be  excluded. 

I  entertain  the  strongest,  because  the  most  rea- 
sonable hope,  that  no  liberal  practitioner  in  the  Law 
will  be  offended  by  the  notice  taken  of  dishonour, 
able  and  crafly  attorneys.  The  increased  difficulty 
of  entering  into  the  profession  will  in  time  render 
it  much  more  free  than  it  now  is,  from  those  who 
disgrace  it :  at  present  such  persons  remain  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  instances  of  ne- 
glect, ignorance,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  chicanery ; 
nor  are  tliey  by  any  means  confined  to  one  part  of 
the  country :  quacks  and  impostors  are  indeed  in 
every  profession,  as  well  witii  a  license  as  without 
one.  The  character  and  actions  of  Skoallme  might 
doubtless  be  contrasted  by  the  delineation  of  an 
able  and  upright  Solicitor ;  but  this  Letter  is  of  suf- 
ficient length,  and  such  persons,  without  question, 
are  already  known  to  my  readers. 

When  I  observe,  under  the  article  Physic,  that 


observation  is  nevertheless  generally  true :  many 
opinions  have  been  adopted  and  many  books  writ, 
ten,  not  that  the  theory  might  be  well  defended, 
but  that  a  young  physician  might  be  better  known. 

If  I  have  in  one  Letter  praised  the  good-humour 
of  a  man  confessedly  too  inattentive  to  business, 
and,  in  anotlicr,  if  I  have  written  somewhat  sar- 
CRstically  of  **  the  brick-floored  parlour  which  the 
butcher  lets ;"  be  credit  ^iven  to  me,  that  in  the 
one  cose  I  had  no  intention  to  apologize  for  idle- 
ness, nor  any  design  in  the  other  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  resources  of  the  poor.  The  good-humour 
is  considered  as  the  consolation  of  disappointment, 
and  the  room  is  so  mentioned  because  the  lodger 
is  vain.  Most  of  my  readers  will  perceive  this ; 
but  I  shall  be  sorry  if  by  any  I  am  supposed  to 
make  pleas  for  the  vices  of'^men,  or  treat  their  wants 
and  infirmities  with  derision  or  with  disdain. 

It  is  probable,  that  really  polite  people,  with  cul- 
tivated minds  and  harmonious  tempers,  may  judge 
my  description  of  a  Card-club  conversation  to  be 
highly  exaggerated,  if  not  totally  fictitious ;  and  I 
acknowledge  that  the  club  must  admit  a  particular 
kind  of  members  to  afford  such  specimens  of  acri- 
mony and  objurgation  :  yet  that  such  language  is 
spoken,  and  such  manners  exhibited,  is  roost  cer- 
tain, chiefly  among  those  who,  being  successful  in 
life,  without  previous  education,  not  very  nice  in 
tlieir  feelings,  or  very  attentive  to  improprieties,  sit 
down  to  game  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
adding  the  gain  of  the  evening  to  the  profits  of  the 
day  ;  whom  therefore  disappointment  itself  makes 
angry,  and,  when  caused  by  anotlier,  resentful  and 
vindictive. 

The  Letter  on  Itinerant  Players  will  to  some 
appear  too  harshly  written,  their  profligacy  exag- 
gerated, and  their  distresses  magnified  ;  but  though 
the  respectability  of  a  part  of  these  people  may 
give  us  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  whole  body ; 
though  some  actors  be  sober,  and  some  managers 
prudent ;  still  there  is  vice  and  misery  lef),  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  my  description.  But  if  I 
could  find  only  one  woman  who  (passing  forty 
years  on  many  stages,  and  sustaining  many  prin- 
cipal  characters)  laments,  in  her  unrespected  old 
age,  that  there  was  no  workhouse  to  which  she 
could  legally  sue  for  admission  ;  if  I  could  produce 
only  one  remale,  seduced  upon  the  boards,  and 
starved  in  her  lodging,  compelled  by  her  poverty 
to  sing,  and  by  her  sufferings  to  weep,  without  any 
prospect  but  misery,  or  any  consolation  but  death ; 
if  1  could  exhibit  only  one  youth  who  sought  refuge 
from  parental  authority  in  the  licentious  freedom 
of  a  wandering  company ;  yet,  with  three  such 
examples,  1  should  feel  myself  justified  in  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  : — but  such  characters  and  suf- 
ferings are  common,  and  there  are  few  of  tliese 
societies  which  could  not  show  members  of  this 


the  young  and  less  experienced  physician  will  write  I  description.  To  some,  indeed,  the  life  has  its  sat- 
rather  with  a  view  of  making  himself  known,  than  isfactions :  they  never  expected  to  be  free  from  la- 
to  investigate  and  publish  some  useful  fact,  I  would  l>our,  and  their  present  kind  they  think  is  light : 
not  be  thought  to  extend  this  remark  to  all  the '  they  have  no  delicate  ideas  of  siiamc,  and  there- 
paUications  of  such  men.  I  could  point  out  a  I  fore  duns  and  hisses  give  them  no  other  pain  than 
work,  containing  experiments  the  most  judicious,!  what  arises  from  Uie  fear  of  not  being  tnuteda 
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joined  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may  have 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  except  their  credit 

For  the  Alms- House  itselt^  its  Governors  and  In- 
habitants, I  have  not  much  to  offer,  in  favour  of 
the  subject  or  of  the  characters.  One  of  these.  Sir 
Denys  Brandy  may  be  considered  as  too  highly 
placed  for  an  author  (who  seldom  ventures  above 
middle-life)  to  delineate ;  and  indeed  I  had  some 
idea  of  reserving  him  for  another  occasion,  where 
he  might  have  appeared  with  those  in  his  own  rank ; 
but  then  it  is  most  uncertain  whether  he  would  ever 
appear,  and  he  haa  been  so  many  years  prepared 
for  the  public  whenever  opportunity  might  offer, 
that  I  have  at  length  given  him  place,. and  though 
with  his  inferiors,  yet  as  a  ruler  over  them.  Of 
these,  one  {Benboto)  may  be  thought  too  low  and 
despicable  to  be  admitted  here ;  but  he  is  a  Bor- 
ough-character, and,  however  disgusting  in  some 
respects  a  picture  may  be,  it  will  please  some,  and 
be  tolerated  by  many,  if  it  can  boast  that  one  merit 
of  being  a  faithful  likeness. 

Blaney  and  Clelia,  a  male  and  female  inhabitant 
of  this  mansion,  are  drawn  at  some  length ;  and  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  given  them  attention  which 
they  do  not  merit.  I  plead  not  for  the  originality, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  character ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  very  pleasing,  it  may  be  useful  to  de- 
lineate (for  certain  minds)  these  mixtures  of  levity 
and  vice ;  people  who  are  thus  incurably  vain  and 
determinatelv  worldly ;  thus  devoted  to  enjovment 
and  insensible  of  shame,  and  so  miserably  fond  of 
their  pleasures,  that  they  court  even  the  remem- 
brance with  eager  solicitation,  by  conjuring  up  the 
ghosts  of  departed  indulgences  with  all  tlie  aid  that 
memory  can  afford  them.  These  characters  de- 
mand  some  attention,  because  they  hold  out  a  warn- 
ing  to  that  numerous  class  of  young  people  who 
are  too  lively  to  be  discreet ;  to  whom  the  purpose 
of  life  is  amusement,  and  who  are  always  in  dan- 
gcr  of  falling  into  vicious  habits,  because  tliey  have 
too  much  activity  to  be  quiet,  and  too  little  strength 
to  be  steady. 

The  characters  of  the  Hoepital-Directors  were 
written  many  years  since,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable of  judging,  are  drawn  with  JidelUy.  I  men- 
tion  this  circumstance,  that,  if  any  reader  should 
find  a  difference  in  the  versification  or  expression, 
he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  account  for  it 

The  Poor  are  here  almost  of  necessity  intro- 
duced, for  they  must  be  considered,  in  every  place, 
as  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  am  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring 
just  notions  on  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  this  class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  I  forbear 
to  express  an^  opinion  of  the  various  modes  which 
have  been  discussed  or  adopted:  of  one  method 
onl^  I  venture  to  c^ive  my  sentiments,  that  of  col- 
lecting the  poor  of  a  hundred  into  one  building. — 
Tills  admission  of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  of  very  different  inclinations, 
habits,  and  capacities,  into  a  society,  must,  at  a 
first  view,  I  conceive,  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  i 
both  vice  and  misery  ;  nor  does  any  thing  which  I 
have  heard  or  read  invalidate  the  opinion  ;  happily, 
it  is  not  a  prevailing  one,  as  these  houses  are,  I 
believe,  still  confined  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  they  originated. 


To  this  subject  follow  several  Letters  describbg 
the  foHies  and  crimes  of  persona  in  lower  liie,  wilh 
one  relation  of  a  happier  and  more  consolatory 
kind.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  greater  vexation  to 
me  than  such  a  trifle  ought  to  be,  that  I  could  not, 
without  destroying  all  appearance  of  arrangement, 
separate  these  melancholy  narratives,  and  place  tlie 
fallen  Clerk  in  Office  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parish,  especially  as  they  resembled 
each  otlier  in  several  particulars ;  both  being  tempt. 
ed,  seduced,  and  wretched.  Yet  are  there,  I  con. 
ceive,  considerable  marks  of  distinction:  their 
guilt  is  of  different  kind ;  nor  would  either  have 
committed  the  offence  of  the  other.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Parish  could  break  the  commandment,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  have  disowned  an 
article  of  that  creed  for  which  he  had  so  bravely 
contended,  and  on  which  he  fully  relied  ;  and  tiie 
upright  mind  of  the  Clerk  in  Office  would  have 
secured  him  from  being  guilty  of  wrong  and  rob. 
bery,  though  his  weak  and  vacillating  intellect 
could  not  preserve  him  from  infidelity  and  profane- 
ness.  Tlieir  melancholy  is  nearly  alike,  but  not 
its  consequences.  Jaehtn  retained  his  belief,  and 
though  he  hated  life,  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
quit  it  voluntarily  ;  but  Abel  was  driven  to  termi- 
nate his  misery  in  a  way  which  the  unfixedness  of 
his  religious  opinions  rather  accelerated  than  re- 
tarded. I  am  therefore  not  without  hope  that  the 
more  observant  of  my  readers  will  perceive  many 
marks  of  discrimination  in  these  characters. 

The  Life  of  Ellen  Orford^  though  sufficiently 
burthened  with  etror  and  misfortune,  has  in  it  Ut- 
ile besides,  which  resembles  those  of  the  above 
unhappy  men,  and  is  still  more  unlike  that  of 
Grtmes,  in  a  subsequent  Letter.  There  is  in  this 
character  cheerfulness  and  resignation,  a  more  uni- 
form piety,  and  an  immovable  trust  in  the  aid  of 
religion :  this,  with  tlie  light  texture  of  the  intro* 
ductory  part,  will,  I  hope,  take  off  from  that  idea 
of  sameness  which  the  repetition  of  crimes  and 
distresses  is  likely  to  create.  The  character  of 
Grimetf  his  obduracy  and  apparent  want  of  feel- 
ing, his  gloomy  kind  of  misanthropy,  the  progress 
of  his  madness,  and  the  horrors  of  his  imagination, 
I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  and  observation  of 
my  readers.  The  mind  here  exhibited  is  one  un- 
touched by  pity,  unstung  by  remorse,  and  uncor- 
rected by  shame  :  yet  is  this  hardihood  of  temper 
and  spirit  broken  by  want,  disease,  solitude,  and 
disappointment ;  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
distempered  and  horror-stricken  &ncy.  It  is  evi. 
dent,  therefore,  that  no  feeble  vision,  no  half-visiblo 
ghost,  not  the  momentary  glance  of  an  unbodird 
being,  nor  the  half-audible  voice  of  an  invisible  one, 
would  be  created  by  the  continual  workings  of 
distress  on  a  mind  so  depraved  and  flinty.  The 
ruffian  of  Mr.  Scott*  has  a  mind  of  tliis  nature : 
he  has  no  shaitie  or  remorse  :  but  the  corrosion  of 
hopeless  want,  the  wastings  of  unabating  diseafc, 
and  the  gloom  of  unvaried  solitude,  will  have  their 
effect  on  every  nature ;  and  the  harder  that  nature 
is,  and  the  longer  time  required  to  work  upon  it, 
so  much  the  more  strong  and  indelible  is  the  im. 
pression.     This  is  all  tlie  reason  I  am  able  to  give, 

*Maraiiua. 
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That  a  Letter  on  Prisons   should  follow  those 
narratives  is  unfortunate,  but  not  to  be  easily  avoid- 
d.    1  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  detained  so 
km;  bjr  subjects  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of 
many,  as  the  sufferings  of  mankind :  but  though  I 
L'^surcdiy  would  have  altered  this  arrangement,  had 
I      I  been  able  to  have  done  it  by  substituting  a  better, 
I      yet  am  I  not  of  opinion  that  my  verses,  or  indeed 
the  verses  of  any  otlier  person,  can  so  represent  the 
erils  and  distresses  of  life  as  to  make  any  material 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  much  less  any  of  in- 
jurioas  nature.    Alas !  sufferings  real,  evident,  con- 
tinually  before  us,  have  not  e^cta  very  serious  or 
lasting,  even  in  tlie  minds  of  the  more  reflecting 
ifld  compassionate ;  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  right 
that  the  pain  caused  by  sympathy  should  serve  for 
more  than  a  stimulus  to  benevolence.     If  then  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  truth  placed  before  our  eyes 
hare  effect  so  feeble  and  transitory,  I  need  not  be 
very  apprehensive  that  my  representations  of  Poor- 
hooses  and  Prisons,  of  wants  and  sufferings,  how- 
erer  faithibUy  taken,  will  excite  any  feelings  which 
can  be  serioosly  lamented.     It  has  always  been 
held  as  a  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  contem- 
plate the  evils  and  miseries  of  our  nature :  I  am 
not  therefore  without  hope,  that  even  this  gloomy 
fabject  of  Imprisonment,  and  more  especially  the 
Dream  of  the  condemned  Highwayman,  will  excite 
in  some  miiKis  that  mingled  pity  and  abhorrence, 
which,  while  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  feelings,  is 
useful  in  its  operation :  it  ties  and  binds  us  to  all 
mankind  by  sensations  common  to  us  all,  and  in 
some  degree  connects  us,  without  degradation,  even 
to  the  most  miserable  and  guilty  of  our  fellow-men. 
Our  concluding  subject  is  Eklucation ;  and  some 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  its  various  seminaries, 
from  that  of  the  Poor  Widow,  who  pronounces  the 
alphabet  for  infants,  to  seats  whence  the  light  of 
learning  is  shed  abroad  on  the  world.     If,  in  this 
Letter,  I  describe  the  lives  of  literary  men  as  em- 
bittered by  much  evil ;  if  they  be  oflen  disappoint- 
ed, and  sometimes  unfitted  for  the  world  they  im- 
prove ;  let  it  be  considered  that  they  are  described 
cs  men  who  possess  that  great  pleasure,  the  cxer- 
ci%  of  their  own  talents,  and  the  delight  which 
dows  from  their  own  exertions :  they  have  joy  in 
t  jcir  pursuits,  and  glory  in  their  acquirements  of 
k  nowledge.     Their  victory  over  difficulties  affords 
L^ie  most  rational  cause  of  triumph,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  new  ideas  leads  to  incalculable  riches,  such 
^  gratify  the  glorious  avarice  of  aspiring  and  com- 
prehexiAive  minds.    Here  then  I  place  the  reward 
n  learning. — Our  Universities  produce  men  of  the 
irvt  scholastic  attainments,  who  are  heirs  to  large 
)099ession8,  or  descendants  from  noble   families. 
Vow,  to  those  so  favoured,  talents  and  acquirements 
trc,  unquestionably,  means  of  arriving  at  the  most 
levated  and  important  situations ;  but  these  must 
te  the  lot  of  a  few :  in  general,  the  diligence,  acute- 
I  can,  and  perseverance  of  a  youth  at  the  University, 
are  no  other  reward  than  some  College  honours 
ad  emoluments,  which  they  desire  to  exchange, 
lany  o€  them  for  very  moderate  incomes,  in  the 
bscority  of  some  distant  village :  so  that,  in  stat- 
6*  I 


upon  a  sure  foundation,  though  not  so  elevated  as 
the  more  ambitious  aspire  to.  It  is  surely  some 
encouragement  to  a  studious  man  to  reflect,  that  if 
he  be  disappointed,  he  cannot  be  j^rithout  gratifica« 
tion ;  and  that  if  he  gets  but  a  very  humble  portion 
of  what  the  world  can  give,  he  has  a  continual  frui- 
tion of  unwearying  enjoyment,  of  which  it  has  not 
power  to  deprive  him. 

Long  as  I  have  detained  the  reader,  I  take  leave 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  imitation,  or, 
more  plainly  speaking,  borrowing.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  Poem,  and  more  especially  of  two  long 
ones,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  thoughts,  and  of  similar  expressions;  and, 
however  careful  I  have  been  myself  in  detecting 
and  removing  these  kinds  of  repetitions,  my  read- 
ers, I  question  not,  would,  if  disposed  to  seek  them, 
And  many  remaining.  For  these  I  can  only  plead 
that  common  excuse — they  are  the  offences  of  a 
bad  memory,  and  not  of  a  voluntanr  inattention ; 
to  which  I  must  add  the  difficulty  (I  have  already 
mentioned)  of  avoiding  the  error :  this  kind  of  pla- 
giarism will  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  treated  with 
lenity :  and  of  the  more  criminal  kind,  borrowing 
from  others,  I  plead,  with  much  confidence,  **  not 
guilty.**  But  while  I  claim  exemption  from  guilt, 
I  do  not  affirm  tJiat  much  of  sentiment  and  much 
of  expression  may  not  be  detected  in  the  vast  col- 
lection of  English  poetry:  it  is  sufficient  for  an 
author  that  he  uses  not  the  words  or  ideas  of  an- 
other  without  acknowledgment,  and  this,  and  no 
more  than  this,  I  mean,  by  disclaiming  debts  of 
the  kind  ;  yet  resemblances  are  sometimes  so  very 
striking,  that  it  requires  faith  in  a  reader  to  admit 
they  were  undesigned.  A  line  in  the  second  Let- 
ter, 

And  moDaments  tliemielvet  memoriala  oecd, 

was  written  long  before  tl^  author,  in  an  accidental 
recourse  to  Juvenal,  read — 

Quandoquidem  data  eant  ipeia  quoqae  faUi  wpatchris. 
Sat  X.  1.  146. 

and  for  this  I  believe  tlie  reader  will  readily  give 
me  credit  But  there  is  another  apparent  imitation 
in  the  life  of  Blaney  (Letter  xiv,)  a  simile  of  so  par- 
ticular a  kind,  that  its  occurrence  to  two  writers  at 
the  same  time  must  appear  as  an  extraordinary 
event ;  for  this  reason  1  once  determined  to  exclude 
it  from  the  relation ;  but,  as  it  was  truly  unbor- 
rowed, and  suited  the  place  in  which  it  stood,  this 
seemed,  on  afler-consideration,  to  be  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, and  the  lines  are  therefore  printed  as  they 
were  written  about  two  months  before  the  very 
same  thought  (prosaically  drest)  appeared  in  a  pe- 
riodical  work  of  the  last  summer.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, in  these  cases,  that  both  may  derive  the  idea 
from  a  forgotten  but  common  source ;  and  in  this 
way  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  do  me  justice,  by 
accounting  for  other  such  resemblances,  should  any 
be  detected. 

I  know  not  whether  to  some  readers  the  placing 
two  or  three  Latin  quotations  to  a  Letter  may  not 
appear  pedantic  and  ostentatious,  while  both  they 
and  the  Engibh  onea  may  be  thought  unnecessary. 
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For  the  necessity  I  have  not  much  to  advance ;  but 
if  they  be  allowable  (and  certainly  the  best  writers 
have  adopted  thenif)  then,  where  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent subjects  occur,  so  many  of  these  mottoes 
seem  to  be  required :  nor  will  a  charge  of  pedantry 
remain,  when  it  is  considered  that  tliese  thin^  are 
generally  taken  from  some  books  familiar  to  the 
school-boy,  and  the  selecting  them  is  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  a  book  of  common-place  :  yet,  with  this 
help,  the  task  of  motto-hunting  has  been  so  unplea- 
sant to  me,  that  I  have  in  various  instances  given 
op  the  quotation  I  was  in  pursuit  of,  and  substi- 
tuted such  English  verse  or  prose  as  I  could  find 
or  invent  for  my  purpose. 


THE  BOROUGH. 

LETTER  I. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
ThsM  did  the  rnler  of  the  deep  ordain. 
To  baild  proud  nsTiei,  and  to  rule  the  main. 

POPE'S  Hotfur't  nicd,  book  vi,  line  45. 

Such  nenei  has  Deptford,  navT-baildioff  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wappinf,  ■mellini  itronc  of  pitch; 

Bach  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  cown. 
And  Twickenham  rach,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich. 
POPE'S  Imitation  of  Spenser. 


-Et  com  colestibot  nndii 


iEqnoree  miaeeotur  aqoe :  caret  if  nibus  ether, 
CsBcaqoe  nox  premitnr  tenebris  hiemiaqne  suisqne; 
Discutient  taroen  haa,  pr»bentque  mieantia  lumeo 
Folfflina :  fulmineis  ardeecunt  ifnibua  undn. 

OVID.  Metamerpk.  fib.  zi,  ver.  SBO. 


The  Difficulty  of  describing  Town  Scenery — A 
Comparison  with  certain  views  in  the  Country — 
The  river  and  Quay — The  Shipping  and  Busi- 
ness— Ship-Building—Sea-Boys  and  Port  Views 
— Village  and  Town  Scenery  again  compared 
— ^Walks  from  Town — Cottage  and  adjoining 
Heath,  etc — House  of  Sunday  Entertainment — 
The  Sisa :  a  Summer  and  Winter  View — A  Ship- 
wreck at  Night,  and  its  Effects  on  shore — Even- 
ing Amusements  in  the  Borough — An  Apology 
for  the  imperfect  View  which  can  be  given  of 
these  Subjects.  ^ 


**  Describk  the  Borough'*— 4hough  our  idle  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
That  you  shall  niirly  streets  and  buildings  trace. 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place  ? 
This  cannot  be ;  yet,  moved  by  your  request, 
A  part  I  paint — ^let  fitncy  form  the  rest 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen  : 
Could  he,  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet, 
So  well  have  sung  of  alley,  lane,  or  street? 
Can  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show. 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Row  7 
Can  I  the  seats  of  wealth  and  want  explore. 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door  7 


Then  let  thy  fancy  aid  me — I  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  last-year's  mayor, 
Till  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach, 
And  tliese  half-buried  buildings  next  the  beach; 
Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork. 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work; 
I'ill  comes  the  hour,  when  fishing  through  the  tide, 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside ; 
A  living  mass,  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th*  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  life. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  thy 
wood, 
Thy  upland  forest  or  thy  valley's  flood  7 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook ; 
That  winding  streamlet,  limping,  lingering,  slow, 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  blow ; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  her  throne  of  green. 
Sits  the  large  lily*  as  the  water's  queen ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay, 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream, 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide, 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep ; 
Here  sampire-banksf  and  salt-wortt  bound  the  flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base, 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat, 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half  groimdeid,  half  afloat; 
While  at  her  stern  an  angler  takes  his  stand, 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land ; 
From  that  clear  space,  where,  in  the  cheeiful  ray 
Of  the  warm  stm,  the  scaly  people  play. 

Far  other  crafl  our  prouder  river  shows, 

Hoys,  pinks,  and  sloops ;  brigs,  brigantines,  and 

snows ; 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descir, 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters  he : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide. 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side, 
Tlicn  drains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin. 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within; 
Renewing  ofl  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat 

He  shall  again  be  seen  when  evening  comes, 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms : 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  papers  lie. 
The  8teamin|r  bowl  or  foaming  tankard  by; 
'T  is  then,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around, 
They  hear  the  painful  dredger's  welcome  sound ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon  deny. 
The  fix)d  that  feeds,  the  living  luxury. 

Yon  is  our  quay  !  those  smaller  hoys  from  town, 
Its  various  wares,  for  country-use,  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  wagons,  in  return,  impart 
The  country  produce  to  tlie  city  mart ; 


*  The  white  water-lilr.   Nymphaea  alba. 
t  The  jointed  glanwurt.    Salieormia  m  t.«r«  msaot,  not  thf 
true  lampire,  tbe  erithmvm  marilimnm. 
X  The  laliola  of  botaoigla. 
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Hark !  to  the  clamour  in^that  miry  road. 
Bounded  and  narrow'd  by  yon  Tessera  load  ; 
The  lumbering  wealth  she  empties  round  tlie  place, 
Package,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case : 
Wliile  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind, 
Minghng  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks, 
Kear,  for  the  sea,  thoee  castles  on  the  stocks : 
See!  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must 

bide; 
^ !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke, 
And  planks*  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the  smoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 

Dsbbling  on  shore  half-naked  sea^boys  crowd, 
Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloinM,  with  paddles  play. 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  watery  way  : 
Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  Bona  they 

are. 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare ; 
Proud  of  that  fame,  they  rise  and  they  enjoy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu. 
Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 
Those  &r-eztended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke, 
Where  fresb-fill'd  lime-kUns  breathe  their  stifling 

smoke. 
This  shall  pass  €/S,  and  you  behold,  instead, 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 
When  from  t^  light-house  brighter  beams  will 

rise. 
To  show  the  shipman  where  the  shallow  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 
Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 
Rich — ^is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around, 
S<?cn  from  the  seat,  within  the  shrubb'ry  bound ; 
Where  shidbs  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer ; 
Lively — the  village-greer .  the  inn,  the  place. 
Where  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant  race. 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw, 
And  village-pleasures  unreproved  by  law ; 
Then  how  serene !  when  in  your  favourite  ruom, 
Odes  from  your  jasmines  soothe  the  evening  gloom ; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  you  look  down, 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  which  hides  the  town ; 
Wb^  weary  peasante  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  thor  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook. 
And  shephords  pen  their  folds,  and  rest  upon  their 
crook. 

We  |vune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 
And  nothing  looks  untutorM  and  at  ease ; 
On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flow*ry  vale, 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale ; 
Broad4)eaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stile. 
And  sewers  firom  streete,  the  road-side  banks  defile ; 
Our  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show. 
Where  gmiden-cropa  with  com  and  clover  grow 


Fences  are  formM  of  wreck  and  placed  around, 
(With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gardens  run, 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting 

prize, 
**  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifU  ite  head  and  lies.*" 

There  stands  a  cottege  with  an  open  door. 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before  : 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overturned  her  stool, 
While  the  lone  widow  seeks  the  neighboring  pool : 
This  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No !  here  are  tokens  of  the  sailor  son ; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check. 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman^s  neck  ; 
Sca-spoils  and  shells  from  many  a  distant  shorSy 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streete  and  sylvan  walks  between. 
Fen,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene ; 
Here  pite  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  space : 
For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  and  curious  rush. 
The  gale*8  rich  balm,  and  sun-dew^s  crimson  blush, 
Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dressed, 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distent  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday  trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go. 
Their  tea-house  walk,  their  tippling  rendezvous ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers, 
Or  gaily  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours ! 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend. 
The  servant  lover,  the  apprentice-friend ;  ^f 

With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek. 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world ! — ^but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview'd)  shall  paint — the  sea ! 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  ite  forms. 
When  lull'd  by  zephyrs,  or  when  roused  by  storniSi 
In  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  afler  shades  upon  the  surface  ran ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene. 
In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie. 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye.* 

Be  it  the  summer-noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  ite  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above. 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends. 
And  with  the  cooler  in  ite  fall  contends)--- 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curUng  to  the  strand. 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand. 
Or  tep  the  terry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor'd ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide ; 


*  The  earratim  of  plaoka  for  the  tHea  ofa  ahip,  etc  b,  I  an 
infanned,  now  ffenerallr  made  by  the  power  of  ■team.  Fire  ii 
■evothdea  still  oMd  for  J»oals  and  veewh  of  tfaa  smaller  kind. 


*  Of  the  effect  of  tbeM  miate,  known  by  the  name  of  fog 
banka,  wonderfal  and  indeed  incredible  relations  are  siren ;  bat 
their  property  of  appeariof  to  eloTete  abipe  at  iea«  and  to  biing 
them  in  view,  m,  1  believa,  generally  aeknowledf  ed. 
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CRABBERS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Art  thou  not  present  this  calm  scene  before, 

Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore, 

And  far  as  eje  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ! 

Yet  Bometioies  comes  a  rnfflinfir  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awakenM  giant  witli  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  tlien  to  sleep  sink  down. 

View  now  the  winter-storm  !  above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud ; 
Th*  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  roird  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show*d  his  form 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  room, 
The  breakin?  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swelled  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells : 
But  nearer  land  you  ma^  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Currd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force. 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Roll*d  by  tlieir  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last 

Far  ofi*  the  petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  tiie  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  oflen  drops  again,. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild-ducks  stretch ; 
Far  ajB  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side, 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north. 
Day  afler  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge. 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Ofi  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complain- 
ing cry; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast. 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — ^yon  prowler  on  his  way : 
Lo !  he  has  something  seen ;  ho  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  chase ; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again. 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — ^"Was  your  search  in  vain?" 
Gruflly  he  answers,  **  'T  is  a  sorry  sight ! 
A  seaman's  body :  there  '11  be  more  to-night  !** 

Hark !  to  those  sounds !  they  're  from  distress  at 
sea: 
How  quick  they  come !  What  terrors  may  there  be ! 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  firom  the  stem ; 


Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 

In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 

Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread, 

Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led  ; 

Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 

In  tins  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 

They  feci  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they 

meet. 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm. 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm ; 
**  Thou  shalt  not  venture ;"  and  he  answers  *No! 
I  will  not" — still  she  cries,  •»  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers, o'er  such  billows  float: 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shming  vest. 
Terrific  splendour  J  gloom' in  glory  dress'd ! 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 

But  hear  we  now  thooe  sounds  ?  Do  lights  ap- 
pear? 
I  see  them  not  I  the  storm  alone  I  hear . 
And  lo!  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way; 
Man  must  endure — ^let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  winter-views ;  but  night  comes  on— 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  their  friends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unnumber'd  momenta  of  their  sting  disarm ; 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite. 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 
And  show  and  song  and  luxury  combimd, 
hid  off  from  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street; 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dymg  day. 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  in  our  way; 
When  tavern-lights  flit  on  from  room  to  roon), 
And  guide  tlie  tippling  sailor  staggering  home : 
There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  Mis  betray 
How  business  riRos  with  the  closing  day : 
Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side. 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measured  cadence  of^  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  cnter'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  from  the  parish-bcII 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell ! 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Borotob  know, 
Far  as  a  verse,  with  Fancy's  aid,  can  show; 
Of  sea  or  river,  of  a  quay  or  street. 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete; 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style. 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile 
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THE   BOROUGH. 


LETTER  II. 


THE  CHUECH. 
-  Fartinat  enim  deeurrere  reiox 


Pk«euliM  ancoBla  iniMir«cqu«  brevitvima  viU» 
Puriio !  dum  btbimua.  dum  Mrta,  unttuenia.  paeliu 
PfMcimoa.  obrcpil  duo  ioli*lli'Cia  traectua. 

JUVENAL.  Satir.  a.  lin.  138. 
And  when  at  laal  tbr  love  a^tali  die, 

VViit  thou  receive  hii  parlmc  breath  1 
Wilt  thou  reprew  each  alruffflinK  sigh. 
And  cheer  with  amilet  the  bed  of  death  1 

FfiRCY. 


Several  Meanings  of  the  word  Church — ^The  Build- 
in^  BO  called,  here  intended — Its  Antiquity  and 
Grandeur — Columns  and  Aisles — The  Tower: 
the  Stains  made  by  Time  compared  witli  the 
iDock  Anti<)nity  of  the  Artist — Progress  of  Ve- 
jieUtion  on  such  Buildings — Bells — Tombs :  one 
in  decay — Moral  Monuments,  and  the  Nature  of 
tbeir  Inscriptions — An  Instance  in  a  departed 
Burgess — Churchyard  Graves  —  Mourners  for 
the  Dead — ^A  Story  of  a  betrothed  Pair  in  hum- 
ble Iale»  and  Effects  of  Grief  in  the  Survivor. 


"  Wbat  is  a  Church  ?"— Let  Truth  and  Reason 
•peak, 
The/  would  reply,  ^  The  &ithfol,  pure,  and  meek, 
From  Christian  folds,  the  once  selected  race, 
Of  all  professions,  and  in  ewery  place.*' 

"What  is  a  Church  ?" — ^"A  flock,"  our  vicar  cries, 
"Whom  bishops  govern  and  whom  priests  advise  ; 
Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees. 
The  bench  for  honour,  and  the  stall  for  ease ; 
That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  his  cares, 
Tbe  pious,  peaceful  prebendary  shares.*' 

■*  What  is  a  Church  ?" — Our  honest  sexton  tells, 
"  T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  tower  and  bells ; 
Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive ; 
That,  by  his  periods  eloquent  and  grave ; 
This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
Tneae  for  llie  living ;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead." 

T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  tliee,  and  that  place 
y^htre  slept  our  fothers  when  they'd  run  their  race : 
^^  e  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep 
Tlicir  road  in  life,  and  then,  forgotten,  sleep ; 
Meanwhile  the  building  slowly  falls  away. 
And,  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  decay. 

The  old  foundation — but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid— you  care  not  for  the  year ; 
f^n  this,  as  parts  decay'd  by  time  and  storms, 
Arose  these  various  disproportion'd  forms ; 
Yet  Gothic,  all  the  leamM  who  visit  us 
And  our  small  wonders)  have  decided  thus ; 
"  Yon  noble  gothic  arch,"  "  That  gothic  door ;" 
So  hare  they  said ;  of  proof  you  Ml  need  no  more. 

Here  large  plain  columns  rise  in  solemn  style. 
You'd  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle ; 


When  the  sun's  rays,  enfeebled  as  they  pass, 
(And  shorn  of  splendou')  through  the  storied  glass. 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  tiie  floor. 
Which  pleased  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  tower  survey, 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey. 
For  time  has  sotlen'd  what  was  harsh  when  new. 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue ; 
The  living  stains  which  Nature's  hand  alone. 
Profuse  of  life,  pours  fortli  upon  the  stone ; 
For  ever  growing ;  where  the  common  eye 
Can  but  the  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry  ; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute, 
The  juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 
There  she  perceives  tliera  round  the  surface  creep. 
And  while  they  meet,  tlieir  due  distinction  keep ; 
Mix'd  but  not  blended ;  each  its  name  retains. 
And  these  are  nature's  ever-during  stains. 

And  wouldst  thou,  artist!  with  thy  tints  and 
brush. 
Form  shades  like  these?    Pretender,  where  thy 

blush? 
In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th'  effect  of  tliree  slow  centuries  command  ?• 
Thou  mayst  th^  various  greens  and  greys  contrive, 
They  are  not  lichens,  nor  like  aught  alive ; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green ; 
Then  mayst  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done, 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint. 
Has  mark  and  form  and  u  a  living  tint ; 
And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view.t 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  invisible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  tlie  bed  that  fits  their  kind ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell. 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell. 
And  spread  th'  enduring  foliage ; — then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears ; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread, 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead ; 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 
The  long-end urmg  ferns  in  time  will  all  « 
Die  and  depose  tlieir  dust  upon  the  wall ; 


*  If  it  ahoald  be  objected,  that  centuries  are  not  alotrer  than 
hoan,  because  tho  speed  of  time  must  be  niufbfin,  I  wonld  an- 
Bwer.that  I  understand  so  much,  and  mean  that  tber  are  slower 
in  no  other  senM,  than  because  they  are  not  floished  so  soon. 

t  This  kind  of  vecetalion,  as  it  bef  ins  upon  siliceous  stones, 
is  very  thin,  and  ficquentiy  not  to  be  dtslincoiahed  from  the  sur- 
fuce  of  the  flint.  The  bjrMus  jolithus  of  Lionania  (lepra  ria  jo- 
lithus  of  tbe  present  sjrstem).  an  adhesive  carmine  crust  on  rocks 
and  old  buiklingi,  wns.  even  br  scientific  perswns,  taken  for  tho 
Rubstanee  on  which  ii  spread.  A  sreat  variety  of  these  loinuta 
vecoiables  are  to  be  found  on  some  paru  of  the  coast,  where 
the  beach,  fotmed  of  stones  of  various  kinds,  is  undisturbed, 
and  eipoced  tti  eveijr  ch'tngo  of  weather ;  in  ihis  situation,  th« 
di/ffN'ent  species  of  iichen,  in  their  difl'erent  stagos  of  growth, 
have  an  appearance  inierrstinc  and  agreeable  even  to  tboas 
who  axe  ignorant  of,  and  iodifforcoi  to  the  cause. 
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tjui  ours  yei  sianas,  ana  nas  lu  ociis  renown  a 
For  size  magnificent  and  Bolcmn  sound  ; 
Each  has  its  uiulto  :  sonic  contrived  to  tell, 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell  ;* 
Such  wondrous  good,  as  tew  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  cop|>ers  when  their  clappers  swing. 
Entcr'd  the  Church  ;  we  to  a  tomb  proceed. 
Whose  nu.mcs  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read  ; 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  hulf  pickM  out, 
I^cave  us,  unskill'ul  readers,  much  in  doubt : 
Our  sons  shull  see  its  more  degraded  state ; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate  : 
That  marble  arch,  our  scxton^s  favourite  show, 
With  all  thoHc  rulPd  and  p.iinted  pairs  below; 
The  noble  lady  and  tiie  lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and  warrior  drcssM; 
All  are  departed  from  their  state  sublime, 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  witli  time, 
Colleagued  witli  mischief:  here  a  leg  is  fled. 
And  \o !  the  baron  with  but  half  a  head ; 
Midway  is  clell  the  arch  ;  tlie  very  base 
Is  batterM  round  and  shiilcd  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay- 
See  !  men  of  marble  piecemeal  melt  away ; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read, 
But  monuments  themselves  memorials  need.t 

With  few  such  stately  proofs  of  grief  or  pride 
By  wealth  erected,  is  our  Church  supplied ; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  size, 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 

Death  levels  man, — the  wicked  and  the  just. 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  king  of  terrors  seems  to  level  lame. 
^-See ! — here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  pride  and  comfort  of  her  husband's  life ; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  e\cry  virtue  graced, 
His  mournful  widow  has  a  trophy  placed ; 
And  here  't  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  son, 
Or  tlic  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be  nature ;  when  our  friends  we  lose, 
Our  alter'd  feelings  alter  too  our  views  ; 
What  m  their  tempers  tensed  us  or  distress'd. 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  display^  ; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th'  afflicted  mind ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become. 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

*  'T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neitiier  loved  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read, 
To  all  that  passion  dicUites  for  the  dead  ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  tomb  deride. 
Whose  bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride. 

*The  Kvera)  purpoaea  Tor  which  bolb  are  iMod  are  exprewed 
in  two  LaUii  vertieif  of  (his  kind, 
t  Quando<4uiileiu  data  auot  ip«is  qiioqiiA  fnia  sepolchria. 
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How  mourn'd  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  dead, 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed 
See  !  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise. 
And  free  from  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ; 
His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express, 
Lives  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  distrea 

All  this  of  Jacob  Holmes  ?  for  his  the  name ; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religious  ? — shame  I 
What  is  the  truth  ?  Old  Jacob  married  thrice ; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  avVice  was  his  vice ; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on, 
And  some  forget^  and  some  are  glad  be^s  guuc; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part. 
But  when  it  left  his  hand,  it  struck  his  heart 

Yet,  here  will  love  its  last  attentions  pay, 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave. 
And  half  a  century *s  sun  and  tempest  brave; 
But  many  an  honest  tear  and  heartfelt  sigh 
Have  foUow'd  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie ; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side ! 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride ; 
Their  graves  soon  levelPd  to  the  earth,  and  tlicn 
With  other  hillocks  rise  o'er  other  men; 
Daily  the  dead  on  the  decay 'd  are  thrust. 
And  generations  follow  ^  dust  to  dust" 

Yes !  there  are  real  mourners — I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suflcring,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aim'd  : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seeraM  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  tlie  post  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  ev*ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they'd  been. 
And  sadly.sacred  held  the  parting-scene ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 
Each  lime  he  sail'd, — **•  This  once,  and  then  the 

day :" 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  should  sofUy  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  tlie  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Grci  nland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told, 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold; 
Yet  saw  not  danger  ;  dangers  he  'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak; 
For  now  he  found  the  dancer,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  J 
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Hope  wss  awakened,  as  far  homo  he  sailM, 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevailed. 

He  callM  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lovcr^s  message — **  Thomas,  I  must  die  : 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  icst 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go  I — if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake ; 
Yes !  I  most  die — ^blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on 
(live  me  one  kiok,  before  my  lite  be  gone, 
Oh !  g'lre  roe  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.** 


He  had  his  wish,  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
U'lth  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
**  Yes !  I  must  die  ;**  and  hope  for  ever  fl^d. 

Still  kmg  she  nursed  him :  tender  thonghta  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  dieer ; 
Apart  she  sigh*d ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Tlien,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  seem*d,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemM  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so^'*  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink  :** 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear*d, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  scem*d,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  biendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  ber  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  peop]e--death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  htf  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed. 
And  fondly  whispered,  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest  ;*' 
**  I  go,**  be  said ;  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cokl,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gased  afirighten*d ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past  I 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved— on  offering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  to 

spare 
The  least  assistance — *t  was  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit. 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
Bat  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  fonnd ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

Forbear,  sweet  maid !  nor  be  by  fancy  led, 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 


For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirits  pain. 
In  this  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain  : 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard. 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give. 
Regard  tlie  dead,  but  to  the  living  live.* 


LETTER    III. 


THE  VICAR— THE  CURATE,  ETC. 

And  tellinf  me  the  aov'reiL'n'it  thing  on  earth 
Wupannirity  for  iin  inwHrd  tirotw>. 

BHAKSPEARE.  H^nr^  TV,  Part  I.  Act  I. 
So  preatle,  yet  an  briik.  so  wondroa*  iwcet, 
So  fit  to  prattle  at  a  lady  ■  feet. 

CHURCHILL. 

Moch  are  the  precioui  houn  of  yootb  ini«p<'at 
In  climbinc  learn. ny'i  ruitced,  aterp  a*>reiil: 
When  10  the  top  the  bold  advonturcr  'a  eot, 
He  reiffnt  vain  monarch  of  a  barren  spot ; 
While  in  the  rale  of  igaomnce  beJDW, 
Folly  and  vice  lo  rank  luxuriance  f  row : 
Honoura  and  wealth  pour  in  on  every  tide. 
And  proud  preferment  tolla  ber  f  olden  tide. 

CHURCHILL. 


VICAR. 

The  lately  departed  Minister  of  the  Borough — His 
soothing  and  supplicatory  Manners — His  cool 
and  timid  Affections — No  Praise  due  to  such 
negative  Virtue — Address  to  Characters  of  this 
Kind — The  Vicar's  Employments — His  Talents 
and  moderate  Ambition — His  Dislike  of  Inno- 
vation— His  mild  but  ineffectual  Benevolence— 
A  Summary  of  his  Character. 


Mode  of  paying  the  Borough-minister — The  Curate 
has  no  such  Resources — His  Learning  and  Po- 
verty— Erroneous  ideas  of  his  Parent — His  Feel- 
ings as  a  Husband  and  Father — The  dutiful  Re- 
gard of  his  numerous  family — His  Pleasures  as 
a  Writer,  how  interrupted — No  Resource  in  the 
Press — Vulgar  Insult — His  Account  of  a  Literary 
Society,  and  a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent 
Authors,  etc 


Where  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space. 
Sleep  the  departed  vicars  of  the  place ; 
Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past-^ 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last 

To  what  famed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe. 
To  what  fair  country,  let  historians  show  ; 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man, 
Ruddy  and  fair,  his  Snnday-task  began ; 


*  It  hai  been  obMrvod  to  me,  thai  in  the  fir<i  part  of  the  itory 
I  hare  repreeented  thi«  yooof  wr>man  aa  ro«i«nei  and  attentiTO 
to  her  duties ;  from  which  it  ihould  appear  that  the  concluding 
advice  \m  unneeraaary ;  but  if  the  reader  will  oonatrue  the  ex- 
presrion  "to  the  livinff  live/'  into  the  lenMs— live  entirely  for 
them,  attend  to  duiice  only  which  are  real,  and  not  those  in>- 
poaed  by  the  imaftnntion.  I  ihall  have  no  need  lo  alter  the  Una 
which  terminatca  the  ■tofy. 
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Few  lire  to  speak  of  that  mA  ■oothing  look 

He  cast  around,  aa  be  prepared  his  book ; 

It  was  a  kind  of  tupplicating  aniUe, 

But  nothing  hopeless  of  appUuse,  the  while; 

And  when  he  finished,  his  corrected  pride 

Felt  the  desert,  and  yet  the  praise  denied. 

Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 

His  constant  care  was,  no  man  to  offend  ; 

No  haughty  virtues  stirrM  his  peaceful  mind, 

Nor  urged  the  priest  to  leave  the  flock  behind; 

He  was  his  Master's  soldier,  but  not  one 

To  lead  an  army  of  his  martyrs  on : 

Fear  was  his  ruling  passion ;  yet  was  love, 

Of  timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  move ; 

It  led  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 

Its  lan|ruid  offering  to  a  listening  maid ; 

She,  with  her  widowM  mother,  heard  him  speak. 

And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek : 

Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  he  withdrew. 

And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 

Meeting  and  parting  without  ioy  or  pain. 

He  seemM  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 

The  wondering  girl,  no  prude,  but  something  nice. 

At  length  was  chiird  by  his  unmelting  ice ; 

She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  sluggish  pace. 

That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase  : 

This  not  approving,  she  withdrew  till  one 

Came  who  appeared  with  livelier  hope  to  run ; 

Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move. 

Than  by  fiiint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  hope  or  love  without  restraint; 
Or  think  the  passions,  a  tumultuous  throng. 
Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong : 
But  is  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  due. 
Who  cautious  comes  not  into  danger's  view  7 
What  worth  has  virtue  by  desire  untried. 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  duty's  side? 

The  married  dame  in  vain  assail'd  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth ; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On 
The  love  was  lawful,  and  the  guard  was  gone ; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessen'd  in  our  view, 
Had  he,  refusing,  fled  the  maiden  too. 

Yet  our  good  priest  to  Joseph's  praise  aspired. 
At  once  rejecting  what  his  heart  desired ; 

**  I  am  escaped,"  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attack'd  him,  "I  am  unsubdued ;" 
"Oh  pleasmg  pangs  of  bve,"  he  sang  again. 
Cold  to  the  joy,  and  stranger  to  the  pain. 
Ev'n  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 
**  I  too  have  felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong ;" 
But  from  the  time  he  lefl  his  favourite  maid. 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid ; 
And  still  they  miss  him  after  morning  prayer; 
Nor  yet  successor  fills  the  Vicar's  chair, 
Where  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he ; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  trahi. 
Led  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 

Ye  lilies  male !  think  (as  your  tea  you  sip. 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  firom  lip  to  lip; 
Intrigues  half.gather'd,  conversation-scraps. 
Kitchen-cabals,  and  nursery-mishaps,) 


If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce, 
Some  state  where  your  small  talents  might  bare 

use; 
Within  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  of  beauty,  and  in  haunts  of  love ; 
There  from  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard. 
An  easy  duty,  and  its  own  reward ; 
Nature^s  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,  and  from  wrong  the  slave. 

But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Our  priest  was  cheerful,  and  in  season  gay ; 
His  frequent  visits  seldom  fail'd  to  please ; 
Easy  himself,  he  sought  his  neighbour's  ease: 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came, 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  ftme ; 
These  he  presented  with  a  grace  bis  own 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known, 
Not  without  moral  compliment ;  how  they 
**  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers 
decay." 

Simple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
Yet  had  some  useful  cunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent. 
And  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant; 
'T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise, 
But  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies. 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please ;  and  to  offend 
Was  ever  cautious ;  for  he  sought  a  friend ; 
Yet  for  the  friendship  never  much  would  pay, 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  by  a  soothing  sufTranoe  find  his  way. 
Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arte :  at  tiroes 
He  alter'd  sermons,  and  he  aim'd  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  feir  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards 
Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 

Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  discoane 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force : 
Kind  his  opinions ;  he  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believe ; 
*'  If  true,  *t  was  wrong ;  but  blemish  great  or  small 
Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  aE'* 

If  ever  fretful  thought  disturbed  his  breast, 
If  aught  of  ghom  that  cheerful  mind  oppress'd, 
It  sprang  from  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men; 
Not  by  new  doctrines :  never  in  his  life 
Would  he  attend  to  controversial  strife ; 
For  secte  he  cared  not :  **  They  are  not  of  os, 
Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerns  discuss ; 
But  *t  is  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
lib  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal : 
Not  at  the  alter  our  young  brethren  read 
(Facing  their  flock)  tJie  decalogue  and  creed ; 
But  at  their  duty,  in  their  desks  they  stand, 
With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood,  and  band : 
Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft, 
And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  lef! ; 
Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen, 
Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green ; 
Misteken  choira  refuse  the  solemn  strain 
Of  ancient  Stemhold,  which  from  ours  amain 
Comes  flying  forth  from  aisle  to  aisle  about, 
Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out" 

These  were  to  him  essentials ;  all  things  new 
He  deem'd  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue ; 
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To  all  beside  indifferent,  easj,  cold, 

Here  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  waa  all  the  test  of  truth, 
•*  It  mast  be  right :  I  'vo  done  it  from  my  youth." 
Questions  he  answerM  in  as  brief  a  way, 
**  It  must  be  wrong — it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  inild  benevolenoe  our  priest  poaseaa*d, 
T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  expressM : 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow. 
The  leas  oonspicuovis  in  their  progress  grow ; 
And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore. 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they're  view*d  no  more* 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 
Bat  with  effect  that  never  could  be  traced. 

Now  rests  our  Vicar.    They  who  knew  him  best 
Prodaim  his  Ule  *thave  been  entirely  rest; 
Free  from  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind 
Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind. 
The  rich  apfvoved^-of  them  in  awe  be  stood ; 
The  poor  admired, — ^they  all  believed  him  good : 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke ; 
The  firank  and  youthful  loved  his  pleasant  joke ; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest. 
And  daughters  one  who  back'd  each  small  request : 
In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn ; 
Him  sectaries  liked, — he  never  troubled  them; 
No  trifles  &il*d  his  3rieldin|r  mind  to  please. 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  m  early  ease ; 
Nor  one  so  oM  has  left  this  world  of  sib 
More  like  the  being  that  he  enter'd  in. 


THE  CURATE. 

Ask  vou  what  lands  our  pastor  tithes  T — ^Alas ! 
But  lew  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass : 
In  some  fat  pastures  of  the  rich,  indeed, 
May  roll  the  single  cow  or  favourite  steed ; 
Who,  stable-fed,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen. 
His  sleek  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy  green ; 
But  these,  oar  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 
Yield  a  shght  portion  for  the  parish-guide ; 
No  crops  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand. 
For  here  we  plough  the  oeean,  not  the  land ; 
Still  reason  wills  that  we  our  pastor  pay, 
And  custom  does  it  on  a  certain  day : 
Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due. 
And  this  with  grateful  minds  we  keep  in  view ; 
Each  makes  his  offering,  some  by  habit  led, 
Some  by  the  thought,  that  all  mf*n  must  be  fed  ; 
Doty  and  love,  and  piety  and  pride. 
Have  each  their  fiurce,  and  for  the  priest  provide. 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Pious  and  just,  and  for  whose  &te  thev  grieve ; 
AD  see  him  poor,  but  ev*n  the  vnlgar  Know 
He  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow. 
A  man  so  leam'd  you  shall  but  seldom  see. 
Nor  one  so  honouPd,  so  aggrieved  as  he ; — 
Not  grieved  by  years  akme ;  though  this  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark ;  severer  on  severe : 
Not  in  his  need,— and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painful 't  is  for  feeling  age  to  want : 
Nor  in  his  body*s  sufferings ;  yet  we  know 
Where  time  has  ploughed,  there  misery  loves  to  sow 
7  K 


But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  paw* 

His  father  saw  his  powers — **  1 11  give,**  quoth  he, 
**  My  first-born  learning ;  't  will  a  portion  be  :** 
Unhappy  gift !  a  portion  for  a  son ! 
But  all  he  had : — he  leam*d,  and  was  undone ! 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade. 
Had  he  the  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made. 
Or  thrown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escaped. 

He  once  had  hope — ^hope,  ardent,  lively,  light. 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright : 
Eager  of  fame,  he  read,  he  thought,  he  wrote, 
WeighM  the  Greek  poge,  and  added  note  on  note ; 
At  mom,  at  evening  at  his  work  was  he. 
And  dream*d  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Then  care  began  t — he  loved,  he  woo*d,  he  wed ; 
Hope  cheer*d  him  still,  and  Hymen  bless'd  his  bed — 
A  Curate*8  bed !  then  came  the  wofiil  yean ; 
The  hasband*s  terrors,  and  the  father*s  tears ; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vex*d. 
With  wants  and  woes — ^by  daily  cares  perplcx'd ; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smiling,  soothing  aid. 
But  boding,  drooping,  sickly,  and  afraid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee. 
Gave  his  opinion — ^  Send  her  to  the  sea.** 
**  AUs  !**  the  good  man  answer*d,  **  can  I  send 
A  friendless  woman  ?  Can  I  find  a  friend  7 
No ;  I  most  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
To  that  new  place ;  the  poor  lie  every  where ; — 
Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains  :** 
He  said,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling ;  this  poor  hut  he  hires. 
Where  he  firom  view,  Uiough  not  from  want,  retires ; 
Where  four  fair  daughters,  and  five  sorrowing  sons, 
Partake  his  sufferings,  aad  dismiss  his  duns, 
All  join  their  efforts,  and  in  patience  learn 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn ; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they'd  obtain. 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain ; 
For  tiie  sad  father  something  they'd  procure. 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 


Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  [ 
On  the  fi>nd  father  with  a  proud  distress ; 
On  all  around  he  looks  with  care  and  love. 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  approve. 

Then  fhrni  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals. 
And  by  himself  an  author's  pleasure  feels : 
Each  fine  detains  him ;  he  omits  not  one. 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  state  are  gone,— 
Alas  !  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour. 
He  feels  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

Some  tradesman's  bill  his  wandering  eyes  engage. 
Some  scrawl  fiff  payment  thrust  'twixt  page  and 

page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humUe  door. 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before. 
Awake,  alarm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  proud. 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and  passing,  raps  aloud ; 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  makes  him  way— 
"  I  want  my  money,  and  I  cannot  stay : 
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My  mill  is  ■topp*d ;  what,  Mim!  I  cannot  grind; 
Go  tell  your  &tiier  he  must  raiee  the  wind  :'* 
Still  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  "*  Sir !  my  iather !— **  and  then  stops  afraid : 
£v*n  his  hard  heart  is  soflenM,  and  he  hears 
Her  voice  with  pity ;  he  respects  her  tears ; 
His  stubborn  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  softens—*'  WeU  •  I  *11  wait  awhile.** 

Pity  !  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek. 
At  such  an  age,  should  have  his  bread  to  seek ; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  are  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread ; 
Ah !  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace ! 
And  say  that  want  and  insolence  shall  cease  7 

•"  But  why  not  publish  7*'— those  who  know  too 
well. 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearfiil  't  will  not  sell ; 
Then  he  himself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow, 
Nor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show ; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place. 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace ; 
Nor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way, 
That  mip^ht  his  learning  and  himself  display ; 
But  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats, 
And  frets  and  glories  o'er  the  fayourite  sheets. 

But  see !  the  man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Signs  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  fiice 
0*er  care  that  sleeps — ^we  err,  or  we  discern 
Life  in  thy  looks--the  reason  may  we  leam7 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  ••  I  "m  happ3r,  I  confess. 
To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
Which  others  feel — ^there  are  who  now  combine 
The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design, 
To  aid  the  letterM  poor,  and  soothe  such  ills  a 

mine: 
We  who  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt. 
And  from  its  miseries  are  the  least  exempt ; 
Now  hope  shall  whisper  to  the  wounded  breast, 
And  grief^  in  soothing  expectation,  rest 

**  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  ieel. 
Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtful  men  to  heal ; 
Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take ; 
Not  with  the  idle  yanity  that  knows 
Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows ; 
Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdam, 
Hurb  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain ; 
But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  blMs'd  relief^ 
That  with  the  grievance  they  destroy  the  grief; 
Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufierers  find, 
Their  generous  manner  soothes  the  suffering  mind ; 
Theirs  is  a  ^cious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
Him  whom  it  aids ;  their  charity  is  praise ; 
A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress, 
But  whom  the  vulgar  succour,  they  oppre« ; 
This  though  a  favour,  is  an  honour  too, 
Though  mercy's  duty,  yet 't  is  merit's  due ; 
When  our  rehef  from  such  resources  rise. 
All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies ; 
And  grateful  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake, 
For  't  is  their  offerings,  not  their  alms,  we  take. 

**  Lnog  may  these  founts  of  charity  remain. 
And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fill'd  again ; 


True !  to  the  author  they  are  now  confined, 
To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind. 
His  time,  his  health,  and  thankless  found  mankind 
But  there  is  hope  that  from  these  fi>unts  may  Bow 
A  sideway  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow ; 
Good  that  may  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distrea 
Keeps  from  the  fiime  and  perils  of  the  press; 
Whom  study  beckons  from  the  iUs  of  hfe. 
And  they  from  study ;  melancholy  strife  I 
Who  th^  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free, 
And  so  diffused,  may  find  its  way  to  me  7 

■'Yes !  I  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
Cheer'd  with  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt; 
May  talk  of  those  to  whom  so  much  we  owe, 
And  guess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  not 

uiow; 
Bless'd  we  shall  say  are  those  who  thus  can  give. 
And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live ; 
Then  shall  I  dose  with  thanks  my  humble  meal, 
Andfi)elsoweU-Oh!  God!  how  I  shaU  fbel I" 


LETTER  IV. 


SECTS  AND  PBOFEBSIONS  IN  REUOION. 


-Bot  MBt  roar  efaa  afatet 


And  view  thoaa  entns  whieh  new  aaeli  muatais. 

Or  whieh  of  old  diitarb'd  the  Church«*  pmmIU  rafgn: 

And  wtt  etn  ooiot  Mch  pmiod  of  the  tine 

When  they  befsa  end  who  befst  the  erime; 

Can  eeleolate  how  loot  th'  eelipee  eadored ; 

Who  interpoeed ;  what  digHa  weie  obaeoad ; 

Of  aU  which  are  already  paa*d  awey. 

We  knew  the  Hm.  the  procrea,  and  deeay. 

DETDEN.  Bind  aid  PnOker,  Part  Q. 

Oh !  eaid  the  Hmd,  how  many  tone  have  jtm 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  yoo  never  knew  1 
Bat  moat  of  them  who  that  relatioa  pleed 
Are  each  ang raciona  yoatha  aa  with  yon  dead ; 
They  gape  at  rich  levenoei  which  yon  hold. 
And  fkia  woaM  nibble  at  yoor  rraadame  fold. 

Mimd€9dPMtMer. 


Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion  are  numeroos 
and  successive — General  E^t  of  false  Z«d— 
Debts— Fanatical  Idea  of  Church  Reformers— 
The  Church  of  Rome— Baptists— Swedenbor- 
gians— Universalists — Jews. 

Methodists  of  two  kinds;  Calvinistic  and  Armi 


The  Preaching  of  a  Odvinistic  Enthusiast — His 
Contempt  of  Learning — Dislike  to  sound  Mo- 
rality :  why — His  Idea  of  Conversion — ^His  Suc- 
cess and  Pretensions  to  Hamility. 

The  Arminian  Teacher  of  the  older  Flock — ^Their 
Notions  of  the  Operations  and  Power  of  Satan 
—Description  of  his  Devices — ^Their  Opinion  of 
regular  Ministers— Comparison  of  these  with 
the  Preacher  himseli^A  Rebuke  to  his  Hear- 
ers;  introduces  a  Description  of  the  powerful 
Effects  of  the  Words  in  the  early  and  awaken 
ing  days  of  Methodism. 
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«■  SwcTu  in  Religion  ?** — Yei,  ofeverj  race 
We  nurse  aome  portion  in  our  &Toar*d  place ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  aect 
Can  say  oar  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect : 
Frequent  aa  fashiona,  they  with  ua  appear, 
And  yoQ  might  aak,  **  How  think  we  for  the  year!'* 
They  come  to  os  aa  riders  in  a  trade. 
And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade. 

Minds  are  for  sects  of  various  kinds  decreed. 
As  different  soils  are  fonn*d  for  different  seed ; 
Some  when  converted  sigh  in  sore  amaae. 
And  some  are  wrapt  in  joy*8  ecstatic  blaie ; 
Others  again  will  change  to  each  extreme. 
They  know  not  why — as  hurried  in  a  dream ; 
Unstable  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms, 
Are  quick  and  stagnant,  have  their  calms  and 

storms  I 
High  on  the  hills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
Tlwn  muddily  they  move,  debased  and  slow ; 
Or  cold  and  m»en  rest,  and  neitlier  rise  nor  flow. 

Yet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  teacher  prixe. 
On  him  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies ; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet. 
And  vrarm  and  kindle  with  th*  imparted  heat ; 
T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture,  and  the  gbwtng  fire ; 
*T  is  he  wIm  pierces  deep  the  tortured  bresist, 
And  stirs  the  terrors,  never  more  to  rest 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind. 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind ; 
These  our  Glad  Tidingt  unconoemM  peruse, 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  foar  refuse ; 
The  truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
CaO  forth  their  spleen,  and  exercise  their  wit ; 
Respect  from  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  ^n. 
The  seal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  tlie  pom ; 
And  take  their  transient,  cool,  contemptuous  view. 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless    may 
he  true. 

Friends  of  our  faith  we  have,  whom  doubts  like 
these. 
And  keen  remarks,  and  bold  objections  please ; 
They  grant  such  doubts  have  weaker  minds  op- 
pressed, 
'mi  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest 

■'But  Stan,**  they  cry,  ** let  none  their  censures 
spare, 
They  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share ; 
From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies, 
WMth  five-fold  triumph  sacred  truth  shall  rise.** 

Yes !  I  allow,  so  truth  shall  stand  at  last. 
And  gain  (iresh  glory  by  the  conflict  past : — 
As  Solway-Moss  (a  bairen  mass  and  cold. 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold,) 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  val^  o*erlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  killM  the  springing 

Uade; 
l^tt  changed  by  culture,  may  in  time  be  seen, 
£orich*d  by  golden  grain,  and  pasture  green ; 
And  these  fa&  acres  rented  and  enjoy*d. 
May  those  excel  by  Solway-Moes  destrey*d.* 


*  For  m  aeeoont  of  thfai  esfraordinair  and  intorMtinff  event. 
Infer Bf  imden  to  lbs  Jonniali  of  ibe  rear  177S. 


Still  must  have  moumM  the  tenant  of  the  day 
For  hopes  destroy*d  and  harvests  swept  away ; 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  yean  unknown. 
The  instant  grief  and  sufiering  were  his  own : 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart, 
Chill*d  by  those  doubts  which  bolder  minds  inu 

part:  » 

Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  dear. 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear ; 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wan  for  freedom,  yield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  ^ain  the  fieki : 
But  still  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  suffer,  and  uncertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approWi 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love ; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie, 
Which  pure  Religion  lost  her  spirit  by ; 
What  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led. 
She  alumber'd  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add»  the  Churches*  glory  shine. 
Should  INocIetian  reign,  not  Constantino. 

**In  pomp,**  they  cry,  ''is  England's  Church 
array'd, 
Her  cool  reformen  wrought  like  men  afraid. 
We  would  have  puUM  her  gorgeous  temples  down. 
And  spurn*d  her  mitre,  and  defiled  her  gown ; 
We  would  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall. 
Nor  left  a  tythe  remaining,  great  or  small.** 

Let  us  be  serious — Should  such  trials  come, 
Are  they  themselves  prepared  for  martyrdom  7 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  reformen  knew 
Th*  important  work  they  undertook  to  do; 
An  equal  priesthood  they  were  loth  to  try. 
Lest  zeal  and  care  should  with  ambition  die ; 
To  them  it  seem*d  that,  take  the  tenth  away. 
Yet  priests  must  eat,  and  you  must  feed  or  pay : 
Would  they  indeed,  who  hold  such  pay  in  scorn. 
Put  on  the  muzzle  when  they  tread  the  corn  7 
Would  they  all,  gratis,  watch  and  tend  the  fold. 
Nor  take  one  fleece  to  keep  them  from  the  cdd7 

Men  are  not  equal,  and  't  is  meet  and  right 
That  robes  and  titles  our  respect  excite ; 
Order  requires  it ;  *t  is  by  vulgar  pride 
That  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied ; 
Or  by  that  false  enthusiastic  zeal 
That  thinks  the  spirit  will  the  priest  reveal. 
And  ahow  to  all  men,  by  their  powerful  speiech, 
Who  are  appointed  and  inspired  to  teach ; 
Alas !  could  we  the  dangerous  rule  believe. 
Whom  for  their  teacher  should  the  crowd  receive  f 
Since  all  the  varying  kinds  demand  respect, 
All  press  you  on  to  join  their  chosen  sect. 
Although  but  in  this  single  point  agreed, 
**  Desert  your  churches  and  adopt  our  creed.** 

We  know  fiill  well  how  much  our  forms  offend 
The  burthen*d  papist  and  the  simple  friend ; 
Him,  who  new  robes  for  every  service  takes. 
And  who  in  drab  and  beaver  sighs  and  shakes ; 
He  on  the  priest,  whom  hood  and  band  adorn. 
Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent  scorn ; 
But  him  I  would  not  for  my  friend  and  guide. 
Who  views  such  things  with  spleen,  or  wears  with 
pride. 
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Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whore  and  beast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed  in  ancient  times, 
Yet  shall  we  lliink  of  nothingr  bat  her  crimes  7 
Kxalted  high  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings ; 
But  some  have  deeply  since  avenged  the  crown, 
And  thrown  her  glory  and  her  honours  down ; 
Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command. 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 

Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few. 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review ; 
And  fond  and  melancholy  gUnces  cast 
On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  possM : 
They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh. 
On  sacred  buildings  doom'd  in  dust  to  lie ; 
**  On  seats,**  tlicy  tell,  **  where  priests  *mid  tapers 

dim 
Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 

hymn ; 
Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confessed. 
Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest ; 
There  weary  men  from  troubte  found  relief. 
There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief: 
To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retired ; 
Revenge  and  anger  in  tJiese  cells  expired ; 
By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
And  soflenM  pride  dropp'd  penitential  tears. 

**  Then  convent-walls  and  nunnery-spires  arose. 
In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed. 
And,  making  cheap  ezdiange,  had  prayV  for  bread. 

**  Now  all  is  lost — the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,  the  wood  ; 
His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat. 
His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat ; 
And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill. 
Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  wanton  will." 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn ;  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain. 

We  've  Baptists  old  and  new ;  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — I  decline  the  task  ; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  a  sect  grows  old. 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  cold  : 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  plants  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  grows ; 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile. 
Yet  poor  the  fruit,  and  fbrmM  by  long  delay. 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay ; 
The  skilful  gard*ner  then  no  longer  stpps. 
But  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found. 
Those  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground ; 
Who  in  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey. 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  clay  : 
Of  Bible-mysteries  thev  the  keys  possess. 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  but  guess  : 
'T  is  theirs  to  see  around,  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angcb  move  ; 
Those  whom  our  grosser  views  from  us  exclude. 
To  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude ; 


But  while  these  gifted  men,  a  favoured  fold. 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold : 
Is  there  not  danger  lest  their  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around  7 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  ccmtrive 
*Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive. 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend, 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend  7 
Alas !  too  sure  on  both  they  bring  disgrace. 
Their  earth  is  crazy,  and  their  heav'n  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  and  doubtless  well 
Of  a  chastising,  not  awarding  hell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  offended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod ; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  stain'd 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gain'd; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow. 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know ; 
New  strength  to  use  in  each  divine  employ, 
And,  more  enjoying,  looking  to  more  joy. 

A  pleasing  vision  !  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure ; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  think  it  just. 
It  may  be  true — but  who  shall  add  it  must  ? 
To  the  plain  words  and  sense  of  sacred  writ. 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit : 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubtnil,  I'm  afiraid 
To  call  conjecture  to  my  reason's  aid ; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  God !  are  not  as 

mine. 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  soul  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unlike  to  those, 
Who,  led  by  David,  warr'd  with  Israel's  foes ; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  truths  divine— the  preacher  Solomon : 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight* 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew. 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts, 
With  cunning  head,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearts 
They  grope  tlieir  dirty  way  to  petty  gains. 
While  poorly  paid  for  their  nefarious  pains. 

Amazing  race !  deprived  of  land  and  laws, 
A  general  language,  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey. 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  people  still,  whose  common  tics  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 

What  said  their  prophet?—**  Shouldst  thou  dir 
obey. 
The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  away ; 
Thou  shalt  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  be. 
And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee ; 
Daughter  and  son  shaft  thou,  while  captive  have. 
And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 


•  Some  may  ofctfocl  to  thic  anerlion :  fo  whom  I  b««  Ictve  to 
■rawer,  that  I  do  not  uae  Uie  word  jif  A(  in  the  leiMe  of  tbt  Je« 
Menduxa. 
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He,  whom  thoa  leavert,  the  Lord  thy  God,  ehaU 

bring 
War  to  thy  ooimtry  on  an  eagle-win^ : 
A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
Stem  to  the  young,  remoraeleaa  to  the  old ; 
Masters  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand. 
By  cmel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command ; 
Donbtiiil  of  life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
For  grief;  and  dread,  and  trooble  pine  away ; 
Thy  evening  wish,— Would  God  !  I  saw  the  son ; 
Thy  morning  sigh, — Would  God !  the  day  were 

done. 
Thus  shah  thou  su^r,  and  to  distant  times 
Regret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes.'** 

A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might  trust, 
Worthy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just ; 
They  who  with  patience,  yet  with  rapture  look 
On  the  strong  promise  of  the  sacred  book : 
As  unfulfill*d  th'  endearing  words  they  view. 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true : 
Well  pleased  the^  look  lor  Sion*s  coming  sUta, 
Nor  think  of  Julian's  boast  and  Julian's  &te.t 

More  might  I  add ;  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  seeders  from  the  ancient  stocks ; 
Those  who  will  not  to  an^  guide  submit. 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conoeptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  judge,  in  something  goes  astray. 
And  every  church  haa  lost  the  certain  way ; 
Then  for  themselves  they  carve  out  creed  and  laws. 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  sect  remains  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong. 
And  into  each  eidists  a  warm  and  lealous  throng. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  fiime,  the  strife  arose. 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th'  Arminian  those ; 
With  Wesley  some  remain'd,  the  remnant  Whit- 
field chose. 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take. 
And  the  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make. 

See  yonder  praacher !  to  his  people  pass, 
Borne  up  and  swell'd  by  tabemade-gas ; 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points, 
All  uneonoected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints ; 
He  raila,  persuades,  ezjdains,  and  moves  the  wiO, 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skilL 

**  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  zeal  and  love  main* 
Uin'd, 
To  others  lost,  to  yon  is  now  ezplain'd ; 
No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss, 
Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  taught  to  us ; 
Illiterate  call  us !  let  their  wisest  man 
Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  teacher  can : 
They  give  their  moral  precepts ;  so,  they  say. 
Did  Epictetua  once,  and  Seneca ; 
One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be. 
Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 
Yet  bear  Tou  nothing  fi-om  such  men  but  works ; 
They  make  the  christian  service  like  the  Turks*. 


**  Hark  to  the  churchman  :  day  by  day  he  crieii 
Children  of  men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise ; 
Seek  patience,  justice,  temp'rance,  meekness,  truth ; 
In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  ^outh.*-* 
So  they  advise,  and  when  such  thmgs  be  read. 
How  can  wc  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  7 

*The  heathens  wrote  of  virtue,  thev  could  dwell 
On  such  light  points ;  in  them  it  might  be  well. 
They  might  fi>r  virtue  strive ;  but  I  maintain. 
Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
When  Samson  carried  Gaza's  gates  so  far, 
Lack'd  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar  7 
Thus  the  most  virtuous  must  in  bondage  groan : 
Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone.* 

'*  Hear  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  spend, 
In  bidding  sinnera  turn  to  God,  and  mend ; 
To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright. 
To  run  the  race,  and  fight  the  glorious  fight  7 
Nay  more— to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve. 
To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  7 

■*  Oh !  babes  and  sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and  slow« 
Can  grace  be  gradual  7 — Can  conversion  grow  7 
The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call; 
Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all ; 
Nothing  is  left  to  grow,  reform,  amend ; 
The  first  emotion  is  the  movement's  end : 
If  once  forgiven,  debt  can  be  no  more; 
If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor  7 
The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  prise, 
Does  he  by  little  and  b^  little  rise  7 
There  can  no  fortune  ror  the  soul  be  made, 
By  peddling  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade. 

**  Why  are  our  sins  fi>rgiven  7 — Priests  reply, 
— *  Because  by  faith  on  mercy  we  rely ; 
Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.* — 
Is  this  their  doctnne  7 — then  they  go  astray : 
We  're  pardon'd  neither  for  belief  nor  deed. 
For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed; 
Nor  fi>r  our  sorrow  for  our  former  sin. 
Nor  for  our  fean  when  better  thoughts  1 
Nor  prayera  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail 
All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  fail ;— - 
It  is  the  caU  !  till  that  proclaims  us  free, 
In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  be  ; 
Till  that  a89ure9  us,  we  've  in  vain  endured. 
And  all  is  over  when  we  're  once  assured. 

**  This  is  conversion  : — First  there  comes  a  cry 
Which  otters,  *  Sinner,  thou  *rt  condemn'd  to  die ;' 
Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repairs. 
To  church  and  altar,  ministcra  and  prayera ; 
In  vain  she  strives, — involved,  ingulPd  in  sin, 
She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in  : 
When  in  this  travaU,  the  new  birth  comes  on. 
And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone  ; 
The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains,-^ 
Claim  but  a  part,  and  not  a  part  remains. 

**  All  this  experience  tells  the  soul,  and  yet 
These  moral  men  their  pence  and  ftrthings  set 
Against  the  terrora  of  the  countless  debt : 


*  6«stlw  Book  of  DOTlsroDonr.  ebspter  xxru.  and  various 


t  Bit  boast,  that  he  woald  rebaild  Om  Tnnple  nf  Jeraialera 
Im  bio  (wboievor  boooaaof  of  iho  miroeuloai  part  of  tbo  story.) 


7» 


•  WhooTOT  has  alloodod  to  tbo  books  or  praoebiof  oftbios 
enthusiasiie  poople,  most  havo  obaorrod  moeb  of  tbis  klod  of 
absord  and  fooKab  applieatioo  of  scriptnro  historf :  it  mmu  to 
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Bat  rach  compounders  when  they  come  to  jail, 
Will  find  that  firtues  never  serve  u  baiL 

"  So  much  to  duties :  now  to  learning  look. 
And  see  their  priesthood  piling;  book  on  book ; 
Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we  *re  told,  and  plays. 
Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink*d-on  days ; 
The  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind. 
And  show  the  strange  pervcrseness  of  their  mind. 
Have  I  this  learning  7  When  the  Lord  would  speak. 
Think  ye  he  nceda  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  7 
And  lo !  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies ; 
Some  low.prized  stuff  tliey  purchased  at  the  stalls. 
And  more  like  Seneca's  Uian  mine  or  PauPs : 
Children  of  bondage,  how  should  they  explain 
The  dpirit's  freedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain? 
They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex*d, 
And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  teit. 
Through  Greek  and  Hebrew: — we  the  meaning 

seek 
Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak : 
This  all  can  witness ;  yet  the  more  I  know, 
The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

''No ;  let  the  pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  beast ; 
Let  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
With  pride  and  fiitness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 
I  *m  meek  and  modest — If  I  could  be  proud. 
This  crowded  meeting,  lo !  th*  amazing  crowd ! 
Your  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
M^  spirit's  fervour,  and  my  words'  effect. 
Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul ;  and  oft  to  me 
The  tempter  speiJu,  whom  I  compel  to  fiee ; 
He  goes  in  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
Such  is  my  power !  but  can  you  call  it  pride  7 

**  No,  fellow.pilgrims !  of  the  things  I've  shown 
I  might  be  proud,  were  they  indeed  my  own ! 
But  Oiey  are  lent ;  and  well  you  know  the  source 
Of  all  that's  mine,  and  must  confide  of  course; 
Mine !  no,  I  err ;  't  is  but  consign'd  to  me. 
And  I  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee." 


Far  other  doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks : 
"Seek  grace,"  he  cries,  "for  he  shall  find  who 

seeks." 
This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led ; 
The^  the  pure  body,  he  the  reverend  head : 
All  innovation  they  with  dread  decline. 
Their  John  the  elder,  was  the  John  divine. 
Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hymn. 
The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb ; 
Hence  that  implicit  faith  in  Satan's  might. 
And  their  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fight 
In  every  act  they  see  that  lurking  foe. 


1  to  go ; 
I,  to  kill 


Let  loose  awhile  about  the  world  to 

A  dragon  flyii  _ 

The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  tlie  carnal  will ; 

Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause. 

And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws ; 

Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue. 

For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

"  Show  me  one  churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
Through  half  the  night,  though  lab'ring  all  the  day. 
Always  abounding— «how  me  him,  I  say :" — 


Thus  criee  the  preacher,  and  be  adds,  **  their  sheep 

Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 

Not  so  with  us ;  We  drive  him  from  the  fold. 

For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 

While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 

Take  full  effect, — the  devil  never  dreams : 

Watchful  and  changeful  through  the  world  he  goea, 

And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes; 

But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise 

The  subtle  serpent  under  all  disguise. 

**  Thus  to  man's  soul  the  foe  of  soub  will  speak, 
— *  A  saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek ; 
Why  all  this  labour  in  so  plain  a  case. 
Such  care  to  run,  when  certain  of  the  race  7' 
All  this  he  urges  to  the  carnal  will. 
He  knows  you're  sbthfiil,  and  would  have  yon 

still: 
Be  this  your  answer, — ^  Satan,  I  will  keq» 

*  Still  on  the  watch  till  you  are  laid  asleep.* 
Thus  too  the  Christian's  progress  he  '11  retard :— 

*  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ; 
And  that  with  hoUta  so  driven  and  so  stout. 

Ten  thousand  workmen  cannot  wrench  them  oat' 
To  this  deceit  you  have  but  one  reply, — 
Give  to  the  father  of  all  lies,  the  lie. 

**  A  sister's  weakness  he  '11  by  fits  surprise. 
His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries ; 
And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend. 
He  '11  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend  : 
These  are  possessions — unbelieving  wits 
Impute  them  all  to  nature :  *  They  're  her  fits, 
'Caused  by  commotions  in  the  nerves  and  brains;'— 
Vain  talk !  but  they'll  be  fitted  for  liieir  ] 


"  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  foe  has  wrought 
And  these  the  churchman  thinks  not  worth  hii 

thought; 

They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest. 
Compose  their  minds,  and  be  no  more  distress'd; 
As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
To  keep  secure,  and  be  o^rflow'd  no  more ; 
To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skiU  appliedf^- 
To  act  like  workmen,  they  should  stem  the  tide. 

"These  are  the  church-physicians ;  they  are  pait* 
With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 
Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  ^1, 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heat 
With  the  sick  sinner,  thus  their  work  begins, 
'  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins  7 
Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  7 
And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  ? 
Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done. 
And  are  you  thankfiil  7 — all  is  well,  my  son.* 

"  A  way  far  different  ours — we  thus  surprise 
A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies ; 

'* '  How  dropp'd  you  first'  I  ask, '  the  legal  yoke  7 
What  the  first  word  the  living  Witness  spoke  7 
Perceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings  shine. 
And  tempests  gathering  ere  the  birth  divine ! 
Did  fire,  and  storm,  and  eartliquake  all  appear 
Before  that  still  small  voice,  What  dost  thou  here  7 
Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late, 
Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate ; 
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And  M  a  pUgrini  and  a  soldier  paaa*d 

To  Sioo's  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast  7 

Then  in  thy  way  didst  thou  thy  foe  attack. 

And  inadest  thou  proud  Apollyon  turn  his  back  7* 

**  Heart-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake 
the  mind. 
Yea,  like  the  rustling  of »  mighty  wind. 

"  Thus  would  I  ask :— *  Nay,  let  me  question  now, 
How  gink  my  sayings  in  your  bosom  7  how  7 
Feel  joa  a  quickening  7  drops  the  subject  deep  7 
Stupid  and  stony,  no  7  you  *re  all  asleep ; 
Lisdea  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  dose. 
As  if  at  eboreh — Do  I  aUow  repose  7 
Am  I  a  legal  minister  7  do  I 
With  form  or  mbrick,  rule  or  rite  comply  7 
Tba  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech  7 
One  might  believe  you  heard  your  rector  preach. 
Or  bis  assistant  dreamer : — Oh  I  return. 
Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would  hum ! 
Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold, 
Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony  cold.* 

"Oh!  DOW  again  for  those  prevailing  powers. 
Which  once  began  this  mighty  work  of  ours ; 
W'hen  the  wide  field,  God*s  temple,  was  the  place, 
And  birds  flew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace ; 
Whea  'mid  his  timid  friends  and  threatening  foes. 
Our  lealoQs  chief  like  Paul  at  Athens  rose : 
W'hen  with  in&mal  spite  and  knotty  clubs. 
The  ill-one  arm'd  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs ; 
And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
Brands  at  the  preacher,  but  they  touch*d  him  not ; 
Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threaten'd  in  his  cause. 
And  tangoes,  attmied  to  curses,  roar*d  applause ; 
I^>«ler  and  louder  pew  his  awful  tones. 
Sobbings  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans ; 
Soft  women  faulted*  prouder  man  expressM 
Wonder  and  W0|  and  butchers  smote  the  breost ; 
Kjes  wept,  ears  tingled ;  stiffening  on  each  head, 
Tbe  hair  drew  bacl^  and  Satan  bowlM  and  fled. 

**  In  that  soil  season  when  the  gentle  breeze 
Ri«eg  all  round,  and  swells  by  slow  deerees ; 
Till  tempesU  gather,  when  through  all  the  sky 
The  thanders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly ; 
When  rain  in  torrentai  wood  and  vale  deform. 
And  all  is  horror,  hwrieane,  and  storm : 

"  So»  when  the  preacher  in  that  glorious  time. 
Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  tiian  storm  sub- 
lime, 
DroppM  the  new  word,  there  came  a  charm  around ; 
Tremora  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound ; 
The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke, 
^  the  fork*d  lightning  rives  the  knotted  oak : 
Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
Cbam'd  everf  foot,  or  featured  ojeiy  face ; 
Then  took  his  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell. 
And  now  they  groan*d,  they  sicken*d  and  they  fell ; 
A^  he  sounded,  and  we  heard  the  cry 
2^  the  word-wounded,  as  about  to  die ; 
Forther  and  further  spread  the  conquering  word, 
Atlood  he  cried,^'the  battle  of  the  Lord  !* 
Ev'n  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
M  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
Aof  ataid  ye  yet— his  eye,  his  frown,  his  speech. 
Ilia  Tery  gesture  had  a  powec  to  teach ; 


With  outstret$;hM  arms,  strong  voice,  and  piercing 

call. 
He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fall ; 
And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  glorious  way, 
Tlirough  scenes  of  horror,  terror,  and  dismay.** 


LETTER  V. 


ELECTIONS. 

Saj  then  which  claa  to  iraater  foliy  itoop. 
Tbe  creAt  in  promiM,  or  the  poor  io  hope  1 

Be  braTe.  fbr  roar  leader  ia  brsTe,  aod  towi  reToimatioo ;  ihsrs 
•hell  be  in  Eogland  aerea  haifpenor  loarea  aoid  for  a  pennjr: 
and  tbe  three-hooped  pot  ehalt  have  ten  hoopa.  1  wiO  maks 
it  felony  (o  drink  iMali  beer:  all  aball  eat  and  drink  on  mf 
Bcore.  aod  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  aiay 
asree  like  broihen ;  aod  they  aball  all  worahip  me  aa  their 
kMd. 

BHAKSPEARE'B  lUitrv  VL 


The  Evils  of  the  Contest,  and  bow  in  part  to  be 
avoided — ^The  Miseries  endured  by  a  Friend  of 
the  Candidate — Tbe  various  Liberties  taken  willi 
him,  who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  Soocess 
— The  unreasonable  Expectations  of  Voter»— 
The  censures  of  the  opposmg  Party — ^The  Vice* 
as  well  as  Follies  shown  in  such  Time  of  Con- 
test—  Plans  and  Cunning  of  Electora  — Evils 
which  remain  after  the  Decision,  opposed  in  vain 
by  the  efibrto  of  the  Friendly,  and  of  the  Sue- 
cessful ;  among  whom  is  the  Mayor — Story  of 
his  Advancement  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Gk^ 
vernment  of  the  Borough  —  These  Evib  not 
to  be  phiood  in  Balance  with  the  Liberty  of  the 
People,  but  are  yet  Subjects  of  just  Compl^t 


Ybs,  our  Election 's  past,  and  we  *ve  been  free, 
Somewhat  as  madmen  without  keepere  be ; 
And  such  desire  of  freedom  has  been  shown. 
That  both  the  parties  wished  her  all  their  own : 
All  our  free  smiths  and  cobblers  in  the  town 
Were  loth  to  lav  such  pleasant  freedom  down ; 
To  put  the  bludgeon  and  cockade  aside, 
And  let  us  pass  unhurt  and  undefied. 

True !  you  might  then  vonr  party's  sign  pr«idace| 
And  so  escape  with  only  half  the  abuse ; 
With  half  the  danger  as  you  walk'd  along. 
With  rage  and  threatening  but  from  half  the  thrang : 
This  you  might  do,  and  not  your  fortune  mendy 
For  where  you  lost  a  foe,  you  gain*d  a  friend : 
And  to  distress  you,  vex  you,  and  expose. 
Election-friends  are  worse  than  any  foes ; 
The  party-curse  is  with  the  canvass  past. 
But  party-fHendship,  for  your  grief,  will  last 

Friends  of  all  kinds,  the  civil  and  the  rude, 
Who  humbly  wish,  or  boldly  dare  to  intmde ; 
These  beg  or  take  a  liberty  to  come 
(Friends  should  be  firee,)  and  make  your  hoiita 

their  home; 
They  know  that  warmly  you  their  cause  espouse, 
And  come  to  make  their  boastings  and  their  bows ; 
You  scorn  their  manners,  you  their  words  mistrust, 
Bat  you  must  hear  them,  and  they  know  you  most 
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One  plainly  sees  a  friendship  firm  and  true. 
Between  the  noble  candidate  and  you ; 
8ii  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  large  the  case,) 
**  You  'U  think  of  Bobby  and  the  little  place.*' 

Stiding  bis  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  will  come, 
And  prate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  the  room : 
In  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  heart  despise, 
Yet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise ! 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attend. 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  firiend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  be  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  iokes — **  We  *re  of  a  sidati** 
Yet  worse,  the  proeer  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  his  one  vote,  has  tales  of  three  hours*  length ; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  hear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  friendly  way, 
What  the  opponents  in  their  anger  say ; 
All  that  through  life  has  yez'd  you,  all  abuse. 
Will  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce ; 
And  having  through  your  own  offences  run, 
Adds  {9M  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  done. 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip  7 
Has  your  wiie^s  brother,  or  your  uncle's  son 
Done  aught  amiss,  or  is  he  thought  t*  have  done  ? 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Vision  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back  ? 
IVom  your  unlucky  name  may  quips  and  puns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  Goths  and  Hans  7 
To  some  great  public  character  have  you 
AssignM  the  fame  to  worth  and  talents  due, 
From  of  your  praise? — In  this,  in  any  case, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace, 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
You  silent  sit,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Vain  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure, 
They  nearly  guess  the  tortures  you  endure ; 
Nor  spare  one  pang — ^fbr  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause ;  you  *d  die  before  vou  *d  start ; 
Do  what  they  may,  they  're  sure  you  '11  not  offend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend. 

Those  firiends  indeed,  who  start  as  m  a  race, 
May  love  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgrace ; 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prize, 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise : 
But  we  their  poor  associates  lose  the  mme. 
Though  more  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame. 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
But  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse ; 
We  might  be  then  from  serious  griefs  exempt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pity  and  contempt 
Alas !  but  here  the  vilest  passions  rule ; 
It  is  Seduction's,  is  Temptation's  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways, 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  praise : 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick. 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick ; 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause, 
Tliese,  while  they  fish  for  profit,  claim  applause ; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  lAame  and 

foar; 
TeU  you  they  *re  stamich,  and  have  a  soul  eincere ; 


Then  talk  of  honoor,  and  if  doubt  *8  express'd* 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  smite  upon  the  bresst 

Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote ;  he  then  has  most  to  spare; 
Others  hang  off— when  coming  to  the  post 
Is  spurring  time,  and  then  he  'U  spare  the  most : 
While  some  demurring,  wait,  and  find  at  last 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  pass'd; 
These  will  affect  all  bribery  to  condemn, 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  moue— One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  **  to  drop  his  little  word ; 
To  lend  his  vote,  where  it  will  profit  best; 
Promotion  came  not  from  the  east  or  west; 
But  as  their  fi-eedom  had  promoted  some. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  t  wobU 


It  was  a  naughty  worid,  and  where  to  sell 

His  precious  charge,  was  more  than  he  coold  telL" 

■*  But  you  succeeded  7" — true,  at  mighty  cost, 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he 's  lost: 
Inns,  horses,  chaises,  dinners,  baBs,  and  notes ; 
What  fill'd  their  purses,  and  what  drench'd  their 

throats; 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease, — 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  hb  cobI, 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  psss'd, 
There  still  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast; 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before. 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more ; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  deform, 
And  sadly  flows  the  siglung  of  the  storm : 
Those  who  have  gain'd  are  sorry  for  the  rloonif 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come ; 
There  open  envy,  here  suppress'd  delight, 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  better  thoughts  excite^ 
And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six-years*  truce, 
Again  for  riot,  insult,  and  abuse. 

Our  worthy  mayor,  on  the  victorious  part, 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  cries  with  all  his  heart; 
He,  civil  creature !  ever  does  his  best. 
To  banish  wrath  from  every  voter's  breast ; 
**  For  where,"  says  he,  with  reason  strong  and  plain* 
*'  Where  is  the  profit  7  what  will  anger  gain  T 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad^oth,  edged  with  two-incb 

lace. 
When  in  his  seat ;  and  still  the  coat  seems  new, 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  fisher  fVora  his  earliest  day. 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay; 
Where  by  his  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  lived,  nor  dream'd  of  corporation-doles;* 


*  I  am  informed  that  some  explaDttioa  it  here  neemuft 
thoQsh  I  am  ignoraat  for  what  claai  of  my  raadm  ii  eu  ^  <** 
qotrad.  Soma  eorporata  bodies  have  actual  propertrt**^ 
pean  by  their  receiviaf  reots;  and  tbeyobtaia  moaeyoatM 
■dmimoD  of  membera  into  their  aociety  :  this  they  mV  >>f 
fblly  ahare  perhapa.  There  are,  moreover,  other  dohs.  of  ^ 
areater  vahie,  of  which  it  fa  not  neeamary  for  oMtoeipUiB"* 
natura,  or  to  inqaim  into  tba  legaliir. 
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But  toiling  saTed,  and  saving,  neyer  ceased 

Till  he  had  boxM  up  twelve  ecore  pounds  at  least : 

He  knew  not  money^s  power,  but  judged  it  beat 

Sife  in  his  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest ; 

Ytt  to  a  friend  complained  :  **  Sad  charge,  to  keep 

So  many  pounds,  and  then  I  cannot  sleep :" 

"Then  put  it  out,"  reolied  the  friend  :—••  What ! 

give 
My  money  up  ?  why  then  I  could  not  live." 
"  Nay,  bat  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands, 
WhoMI  ^ire  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands.** 
''Oh  but,"  said  Danic^  **  that  *s  a  dangeroun  plan ; 
He  may  be  robb*d  like  any  other  man  :** 
"Still  he  is  bound,  and  you  ma^  be  at  rest. 
More  safe  the  money  than  witlan  your  chest; 
And  you'll  receive,  &om  all  deductions  clear, 
Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,  every  year." 
"What  good  in  that ?"  quotli  Daniel, **  for  \  is  plain. 
If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain  :" 
"  What!  you,  my  friend,  so  skiird  in  gainful  things. 
Hare  you  to  learn  what  interest  money  brings  ?" 
"Not  60,"  said  Daniel,  **  perfectly  I  know. 
He's  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show.** 
"Tnie !  and  hell  show  the  more,  the  more  he  lends; 
ThoB  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends ; 
For  they  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum. 
And  pay  for  use— What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb  ?" 
For  much  amazed  was  that  good  man — ^  Indeed !" 
Said  he  with  ^Udd*ning  eye,  **  will  money  breed  7 
How  have  I  lived !  I  grieve,  with  all  my  heart, 
For  my  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art:— 
FiTe  pounds  for  every  hundred  will  he  give  ? 
And  then  the  hundred  7 — I  begin  to  live.** 
So  he  bsgon,  and  other  means  he  found. 
As  be  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound : 
Tboagh  blind  so  long  to  interest,  all  allow 
That  no  man  better  understands  it  now : 
Him  in  our  body-corporate  we  chose. 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose ; 
Stepping  from  poet  to  poet,  he  reached  the  chair. 
And  there  be  now  reposes-— that  *b  the  mayor. 

But  U  is  not  he,  *t  is  not  the  kinder  few. 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  our  peace  renew ; 
A  peevish  hinnour  swells  in  every  eye, 
The  warm  arc  angry,  and  the  cool  are  shy ; 
There  is  no  more  tlie  social  board  at  whist. 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismiss*d ; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  maid. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rubber  *s  play*d ; 
^  siiiils  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time  be  seen  : 
On  care  and  merit  none  will  now  rely, 
*Ti9  party  sells,  what  party.friends  must  buy ; 
Tlic  wannest  burgess  wears  a  bodger*s  coat, 
And  fiishion  gains  less  int*rest  than  a  vote ; 
Fncheck^d  the  vintner  still  his  poison  vends, 
For  he  too  votes,  and  can  command  bis  friends. 

Bat  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed. 
These  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed ; 
Thou|rl»  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be, 
Tlie  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  tree. 
And  its  trueproduoe,  strength  and  liberty. 

Yet  if  we  could  th*  attendant  ills  suppress. 
If  we  could  make  the  sum  of  mischief  less ; 
L 


If  we  cduld  warm  and  angry  men  persuade 
No  more  man's  common  comforts  to  invade ; 
And  that  old  ease  and  harmony  re-seat 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  joy  to  meet ; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue. 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  haye  less  to  do. 


LETTER  VI. 


PROFE8SIONa-LAW. 

Qoid  letes  wie  uraribus 
Yum  proAeiani  1 

HORACE. 

Vs !  miMTO  BDihi,  mea  naoc  raeioora 
Aporionturt  elaaa  qua  aperavi  fore. 

MANIUUS. 


Trades  and  Professions  of  every  Kind  to  bo  found 
in  the  Borough — Its  Seamen  and  Soldier*'^ 
Law,  the  Danger  of  the  Subject — Coddringtoo*a 
Offence— Attorneys  increased;  their  spkndid 
Appearance,  how  supported — Some  worthy  £2zp 
ceptions — Spirit  of  Litigation,  how  stirred  up-^ 
A  Boy  articled  as  a  Clerk ;  his  Ideas — How  tISa 
Profession  perverts  the  Judgment — Actions  ap- 
pear  through  this  Medium  in  a  false  Light — 
Success  from  honest  Application — Archer,  a 
worthy  Character — Swallow,  a  Character  of  dif. 
ferent  Kind — His  Origin,  Progress,  Success,  etc 


**TaAnE8  and  Professions**— 4he8e  are  themea 
the  Muse, 
Left  to  her  freedom,  would  forbear  to  choose ; 
But  to  our  Borough  they  in  truth  belong. 
And  we,  perforce,  must  take  them  in  our  soog; 

Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
In  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees  ; 
All  whom  our  numerous  wants  through  life  supply, 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  when  we  die, 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts. 
By  hunting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts ; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance ; 
Or  who  subsist  by  charity  and  chance. 

Say,  of  our  native  heroes  shall  I  boast. 
Born  in  our  streets,  to  thunder  on  our  coast. 
Our  Borough-seamen  ?    Could  the  timid  Muse 
More  patriot>ardour  in  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skill. 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will ; 
But  needless  all,  that  ardour  is  their  own. 
And  for  their  deeds,  themselves  have  made  them 
known. 

Soldiers  in  arms !  Defenders  of  oar  soil ! 
Who  from  destruction  save  us ;  who  from  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic,  or  who  toil ; 
Would  I  could  duly  praise  you ;  that  each  deed 
Your  foes  might  honour,  and  your  friends  might 

read: 
This  too  is  needless ;  you*ve  imprinted  well 
Your  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  teQs 
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Beside,  a  Mum  like  mine,  to  satire  prone, 
Woald  fail  in  themes  where  Uiere  is  praise  alone. 
— Law  shall  X  sing,  or  what  to  Law  belong  ? 
Alas !  there  may  be  danger  in  such  songs; 
A  foolish  rhyme,  *t  is  said,  a  trifling  tiling, 
The  law  found  treason,  for  it  touched  the  king. 
But  kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times, 
Or  surely  one  had  sufferM  for  his  rhymes ; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  bold. 
So  touched,  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold  ; 
But  he  escaped, — ^nor  fear,  thank  HeaT*n,  have  I, 
Who  love  my  king,  for  such  oiFence  to  die. 
But  I  am  taught  tlie  danger  would  be  much. 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch — 
(One  of  those  limbt  of  law  who  *re  always  here ; 
The  heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  a  year.) 
I  mieht  not  swing  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Would  whip  a  rhymer  on  from  court  to  court ; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  proceedings  in  that  dreaded  Hall : — 
Then  let  my  numbers  flow  discreetly  on, 
WamM  by  the  fate  of  luckless  Coddrington,* 
Lest  some  attorney  (pardon  me  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  oolieitor  for  fame. 

One  man  of  law  in  George  the  Second's  reign 
Was  all  our  frugal  fathers  would  maintain ; 
He  too  was  kept  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace. 
To  frame  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 
He  had  a  clerk,  with  whom  he  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night; 
Spare  was  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill. 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skill. 

Who  thinks  of  this,  with  some  amazement  sees. 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour ! — see  that  mansion  tall, 
That  lofty  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Well-furnishM  rooms,  plate  shining  on  the  board. 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored : 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  fortunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town  ? 

\io !  that  small  office !  there  th*  incautious  guest 
Goes  blindfold  in,  and  that  maintains  the  rest; 
There  in  his  web,  th*  observant  spider  lies. 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies ; 
Doubtful  at  first,  he  hears  the  distant  hum. 
And  feels  them  fluttVing  as  they  nearer  come  ; 
They  buzz  and  blink,  and  doubtfully  they  tread 
On  the  strong  birdlime  of  the  utmost  thread ; 
But  when  they  *re  once  entangled  by  the  gin, 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in ! 
Nor  shall  they  *scape,  till  after  long  delay. 
And  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away. 

**  Nay,  this,'*  you  cry,  **  is  oommon-plaoe,  the  tale 
Of  petty  tradesmen  o'er  their  evening.ale ; 
There  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen. 
Are  held  in  honour—^  honourable  men.' " 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts. 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports  ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time. 
Have  pick'd  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few — in  this,  in  every  place. 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture-stirring  race ; 

*The  aeeouDt  orCoddrinfrton  oooara  in  '*  The  Mirr^ur  for 
MagittraUe ;"  he  MiffiKed  ia  Uw  reixn  of  Riebanl  111,  I 


Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led, 

To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtful  pauper,  and  we  think 
'T  is  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink ; 
There  is  a  child,  and 't  is  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year : 
A  road  'a  indicted,  and  our  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without : 
But  what  says  our  attorney  ?  He  our  friend 
Tells  us  't  is  just  and  manly  to  contend. 

**  What !  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  yoar 
cause. 
While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws  ? 
What !  lose  without  a  trial,  that  which  tried. 
May — ^nay  it  must — be  given  on  our  side  7 
All  men  of  spirit  would  contend  ;  such  men 
Than  lose  a  pound  would  rather  hazard  ten. 
What,  be  imposed  on  7  No !  a  British  soul 
Despises  imposition,  hates  control ; 
The  law  is  open ;  let  them,  if  they  dare. 
Support  their  cause ;  the  Borough  need  not  spare: 
All  I  advise  is  vigour  and  good-will : 
Is  it  agreed  then  7— Shall  I  file  a  biU  7" 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest  and  all. 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  professions  call. 
Choose  from  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy. 
And  judge  him  fitted  for  this  grav^e  employ : 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits. 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  hb  wits : 
The  youth  has  heard — ^it  is  in  fact  his  creed- 
Mankind  dispute,  that  lawyers  may  be  fee'd : 
Jails,  bailifis,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law, 
Grow  now  fkmiliar  as  once  top  and  taw ; 
Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind's  severer  ilh^ 
All  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills : 
As  feels  the  surseon  for  the  mangled  limb. 
The  mangled  mmd  is  but  a  job  for  him ; 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  draw 
Morals  and  maxims  from  their  views  of  law ; 
They  cease  to  judge  by  precepts  taught  in  scboob, 
By  man's  plain  sense,  or  by  reliffious  rules ; 
No !  nor  by  law  itself  in  truth  disoem'd. 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warp'd  and  tnm'd : 
How  they  should  judge  of  man,  his  word  and  deed, 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read : 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  spplaose,, 
"  No !  no !"  says  he,  "  t  would  be  a  losing  cause:" 
Blame  you  some  tyrant's  deed? — he  answers  **  Nay, 
He  '11  get  a  verdict ;  heed  you  what  you  say." 
Thus  to  conclusions  from  examples  led. 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head ; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view, 
His  measures  guides,  and  rules  his  conscience  too; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confesses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be, 
As  law  instructs  him,  thus:  **Your  neighboor'f 

wife 
You  must  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life ; 
Break  these  decrees,  for  damage  you  must  pay; 
These  you  must  reverence,  and  the  rest — ^yon  may, 

Law  was  design'd  to  keep  a  state  in  peace; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease; 
To  be  impregnable ;  a  constant  fort. 
To  which  the  weak  and  injured  might  lenrt: 
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Its  li^fatoinif  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wroa|:hi  by  the  passions*  heat  with  chymic  s^ill 
While  tlie  fire  baims,  the  gains  are  qaickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  trade ; 
Nay,  wfaetft  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dyizi^  £nj  and  make  the  embers  glow. 
As  long'  mm  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop, 
When  thej  perceive  they  Ve  drawn  oat  every  drop. 

Yet  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  thie  sense  of  moral  worth  alive ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  meanly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chican*ry  give. 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  nave  their  strife, 
rheir  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life ; 
Bat  boooor,  application,  care  and  skill, 
Shall  bend  opposing  fortune  to  their  wilL 

Of  flocfa  b  Archer,  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Cantendling  parties  by  his  threats  of  law : 
He,  rooghly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Pogqagh-bqsineas,  on  the  oonquermg  side ; 
And  aeen  so  mnch  of  both  sides,  and  so  long. 
He  thinka  the  bias  of  man^s  mind  goes  wrong : 
Than,  though  he*s  fiiendlv,  he  is  soil  severe, 
Sarly  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere : 
So  moch  be  *s  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind : 
He  knows  the  hnroan  heart,  and  sees  with  dread, 
B^  shgbt  tempCatioo,  how  the  strong  are  led ; 
lit  knows  bow  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 
To  Ifann  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
"TwuC  needy  vice  and  tempting  villany. 
Soond  in  himself,  yet  when  sudi  flaws  appeary 
He  doubts  of  all,  and  learns  that  self  to  ikri 
For  where  so  dark  the  moral  view  b  grown, 
A  timid  eonacience  trembles  for  her  own ; 
The  pitchy  taint  of  general  vice  b  such 
As  danbe  the  fiuncy,  and  yoo  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times, 
Famed  Ibr  the  spoil  he  gatherM  by  his  crimes ; 
Who,  while  hb  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey. 
He  like  an  eagle  seised  and  bore  the  whole  away. 

SwaOow,  a  poor  attorn^,  brought  hb  boy 
Up  at  hb  desk,  and  gave  him  hb  employ ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  tnde, 
ConU  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  both  the  sire  and  son 
Together  did  what  business  could  be  done ; 
Soaetimes  they  M  luck  to  stir  up  small  dbputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits : 
Tbou^  close  and  hard,  the  fiither  was  content 
With  thb  resource,  now  old  and  indolent : 
Bat  hb  young  SwaUow,  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiereer  ledings,  was  resolved  to  thrive  s-* 
'  Father,**  he  said,  <•  but  Uttb  can  they  win, 
Who  hunt  io  couples  where  the  game  is  thin ; 
Let  *8  pert  in  peace,  and  each  pursue  hb  gain 
Where  it  may  stait— oar  lotve  may  yet  remain.'* 


Forced  a  frank  look,  and  said  he  **  thought  it  best** 

Not  long  they  *d  parted  ere  dispute  arose  ; 

The  game  they  hunted  quickly  made  them  foes : 

Some  house,  the  father  by  his  art  had  won, 

SeemM  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son, 

Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  found  a  way 

By  a  staunch  witness  to  secure  his  prey. 

Tlie  people  cursed  him,  but  in  tiroes  of  need 

Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed  : 

By  law*s  dark  by-ways  he  had  stored  his  mind 

With  wiclued  knowled^,  how  to  cheat  mankind. 

Few  are  the  freeholds  m  our  ancient  town ; 

A  copy-right  from  heir  to  heir  came  down, 

From  whence  some  heat  arose,  when  there  was 

doubt. 
In  point  of  heirship ;  but  the  fire  went  out. 
Till  our  attomev  had  the  art  to  raise 
The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blase : 
For  thb  he  now  began  hb  friends  to  treat ; 
His  wa^  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat. 
And  dnnk  oblivious  draughts — to  hb  appbuse 
It  must  be  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; ' 
He  M  roast  and  boil*d  upon  bb  board  ;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  hb  boilM  and  roast ; 
And  these  at  every  hour — he  seldom  took 
Aside  hb  client,  till  he  *d  praised  his  cook ; 
Nor  to  an  office  led  him,  there  in  pain 
To  give  hb  story  and  go  out  a^ain ; 
But  first  the  brandy  and  the  chine  were  seen. 
And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

**  Well,  if  *t  b  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs ; 
But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs  7 
Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  friend ;  if  you  *re  correct. 
You  *11  find  the  firiendship  that  you  M  not  expect** 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own ; 
If  wrong,  hb  kindness  and  good- will  were  shown ; 
•^RoflTue!"  *«ViUain!**  •«  Scoundrel  !**    cried    the 

losers  all; 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall  7 
At  leuffth  he  lefi  us,  took  a  village  seat, 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat ; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praiw. 
Had  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise ; 
But  if  from  simple  heirs  he  drew  their  land. 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command  ; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  hb  former  rules, 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fiah'd  for  fbob  ;— 
Flagons  and  haunches  on  hb  board  were  pbced. 
And  subtle  avarice  look'd  like  thoughtless  waste  : 
Most  of  hb  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had 

fled. 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread ; 
Or  those  whom  widow'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds, 
And  check'd  their  generous  rage  for  steeds  and 

hounds ; 
Or  such  as  travellM  'cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Christian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  Jew : 
Some  too  had  run  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  they  were  out  of  breath ; 
Others  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 
To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 
All  those  f^  favours  would  to  Swallow  run, 
Who  never  sought  their  thanks  for  all  he  'd  dones 
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He  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand,  then  bowM 
Politely  low,  and  thus  nU  love  avow*d — 
(For  he  M  a  way  that  many  judged  polite, 
A  cunning  dog — ^he  *d  fawn  before  he  M  bite)— 

**  Obaerve,  my  friends,  the  frailty  of  our  race 
When  age  unmans  us — let  me  state  a  case  : 
There  *s  our  friend  Rupert — we  shall  soon  redress 
His  present  evil— drink  to  our  success — 
I  flatter  not ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
Limbs  better  turnM  ?  a  prettier  boy  than  he  7 
His  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
As  nature  gave — she  never  does  too  much ; 
His  the  bold  wish  the  cup  of  joy  to  drain. 
And  strength  to  bear  it  without  qualm  or  pain. 

**  Now  view  his  father  as  he  dozing  lies, 
Whose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes ; 
Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk. 
And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  talk ; 
Feeling  he  *s  none,  he  could  as  soon  destroy 
.  The  earth  itself  as  aught  it  holds  enjoy ; 
A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims : 
Now  shall  this  dotard  from  our  hero  hold 
His  lands  and  lordships  ?  Shall  he  hide  his  gold  7 
That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show, 
And  will  not  irive— why  longer  should  he  owe  7 
Yet,  *t  would  be  murder  should  we  snap  the  locks, 
And  take  the  thing  he  worships  from  the  box ; 
So  let  him  dote  and  dream :  but,  till  he  die. 
Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply  7 
For  ever  sitting  on  the  river's  brink. 
And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink  7 
The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish. 
Then  say  he  *s  wilUng,  and  I  'U  fill  his  dish.** 

They  aI7  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy. 
Who  now  replied,  **  It  fillM  his  heart  with  joy 
To  find  he  needed  not  deliv*ranoe  crave 
Of  death,  or  wish  the  justice  in  the  grave; 
Who,  while  he  spent,  would  every  art  retain 
Of  luring  home  the  scatter*d  gold  again : 
Just  as  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
With  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways.** 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss ;  he  quickly  fbond, 
His  father's  acres  all  were  Swallow's  ground. 
Yet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willing  ear,  and  Swallow  was  their  firiond : 
Ever  successfiil,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  help*d  him  to  his  pen  and  ink ; 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
**  There  was  a  compact** — I  must  leave  the  case. 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one. 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done ; 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night, 
The  silliest  gudgeons  will  refuse  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more ;  but  if  they  came 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remained  the  same : 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He  *d  balk*d  his  partner,  and  had  leam*d  to  pray. 
To  this  some  zealots  lent  an  ear,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt,  then  said  **  a  change  is  wrought:** 
*T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  si^ns  of  grace. 
But  there  were  strong  professions  m  their  place : 
Then  too,  the  less  that  men  from  him  expect, 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect; 


He  had  not  yet  mibseribed  to  all  their  creed, 
Nor  own*d  a  call,  but  be  conftss'd  the  need: 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  k»k. 
That  pore  attention,  when  the  brethren  spoke, 
Was  all  contrition, — ^he  had  felt  the  wound. 
And  with  confessioii  would  again  be  sound. 

True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous  treat: 
But  could  they  blame  7  the  warmest  leabts  eat 
He  drank — *t  was  needful  his  poor  nerves  to  brace : 
He  swore — ^*twas  habit;  he  was  grieved— H was 

grace. 
What  could  they  do  a  new-born  zeal  to  nurse  7 
**  His  wealth 's  undoubted — ^let  him  hold  our  purM ; 
He  *11  add  his  bounty,  and  the  house  we  'U  raise 
Hard  by  the  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays; 
We  '11  watch  her  sinnen  as  they  home  retire. 
And  phick  the  brands  from  the  devoafing  fiie." 

Alas !  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast; 
The  good  men  reckon'd,  but  without  their  host : 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own'd  the  sum — ^they  did  not  ask  for  more, 
Till  more  was  needed ;  when  they  call'd  for  aid— 
And  had  it  ? — No,  their  agent  was  afi^aid ! 
**  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  refund. 
He  would  most  gladly — nay,  he  'd  go  beyond ; 
But  when  such  numbers  ciaim'd,  when  some  were 

gone. 
And  othen  going — ^he  must  hold  it  on. 
The  Lord  would  help  them." — ^Loud  their  anger 

grew. 
And  while  the^  threatening  from  his  door  withdrew, 
He  bow'd  pohtely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu. 

Bat  lives  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done  ? 
Yes,  many  such— but  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — ^fbr  though  his  sons  have  na 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame ; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  all  he  had. 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad : 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  man,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak. 
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—Their  Hazard— Some  fail,  and  why— Caasea  That  they  have  genitu,  and  they  hope  mankind 
of  Sacoeas— How   Men  of  Uoderatanding  are  i  Will  to  its  efforts  be  no  longer  blind. 
preTailed  upon  to  have  reconnHS  ^  Em^rica,  and  ^^^  ^^ 


And  merit  sighs  to  see  a  fortune  made 
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etc 


Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view. 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  science  due ; 
But  this  with  serious  words  and  sober  style. 
For  these  are  friends  with  whom  we  se.dom  smile, 
Helpers  of  men*  they  're  cailM,  and  we  confess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess. 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will ; 
Men  wlio  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal : 
Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain ; 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  kwks  serene, 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene, 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife. 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
Bat  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be. 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee : 
To  the  physicians  of  the  soul,  and  these, 
Tom  the  distress'd  for  safety,  hope,  and 

But  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  their  warm  zealots,  and  their  sectaries  blind. 
So  among  these  for  knowledge  most  renown'd. 
Are  dreamers  strange,  and  stubborn  bigots  found. 
Some,  too,  admitted  to  this  honour'd  name, 
Have,  without  learning,  found  a  way  to  fame ; 
And  some  by  learning — ^young  physicians  write, 
To  set  their  merit  in  the  fairest  light ; 
With  them  a  treatise  is  a  bait  that  draws 
Approving  voices — ^*t  is  to  gain  applause. 
And  to  e^t  them  in  the  public  view, 
More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could  do. 
When  *t  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renown*dt 
In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound ; 
Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start. 
Which  he  may  treat  with  all  the  pomp  of  art ; 
Carious  conjectures  he  may  always  make, 
And  either  side  of  dubious  questions  take : 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 
Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease ; 
Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace, 
And  be  its  patron,  till  it  runs  its  race ; 
As  rustic  damsels  from  their  woods  are  won. 
And  live  in  splendour  till  their  race  be  run ; 
It  weighs  not  much  on  what  their  powers  be  shown. 
When  all  his  purpose  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains. 
Requires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains ; 
Bat  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind 
Is  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind. 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause,  displays 
What  many  labours  taught,  and  many  days ; 
These  sound  instruction  from  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  mean  to  live ; 


But  these  are  trifling  evils ;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  uncheck'd,  and  triumphs  in  the  sun. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  quack. 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack; 
He  made  his  labour'd  speech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  zany  lent  him  aid  : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  him,  but  we  felt  the  while 
Pity  so  much,  that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile ; 
Assured  that  fluent  speech  and  flow'ry  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distress'd. 

But  now  our  quacks  are  gamesters,  and  they  play 
With  crafl  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray  ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind, 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash — 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill : 
Ail  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill ; 
And  twenty  n.ames  of  cobblers  turn'd  to  squires. 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read, 
And  yet  they  *11  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufferers  aid. 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  7 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  syrup  to  the  journey's  end, 
••  I  feel  it  not;"—**  Then  take  it  every  hour  :" 
**  It  makes  me  worse ;" — ^  Why  then  it  shows  its 

power :" 
**  I  fear  to  die  ;** — **  Let  not  your  spirits  sink. 
You  're  always  sale,  while  you  believe  and  drink.'* 

How  strange  to  add,  in  this  ne&rious  trade. 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made ! 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  onr 

streets, 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats; 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  deceive ; 
And  when  they  're  laid  upon  their  dying-bed. 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head. 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears. 
To  fill  the  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Yet  not  the  whole  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  seats,  and  carriages  obtain ; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall, 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all : 
But  there  b  hazard — patents  must  be  bought. 
Venders  and  puffers  for  the  poison  sought ; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year, 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  proofs  appear ; 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping  in. 
Their  lunrs  cough'd  up,  their  bones  pierced  through 

the  skin ; 
Their  liver  all  one  scirrhus,  and  the  frame 
Poison'd  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
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Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees. 

Who  never  slept,  nor  ha3  a  moment's  ease. 

Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as  bees. 

If  the  sick  gudfireons  to  the  bait  attend, 
And  come  in  shoals,  the  angler  gains  his  end ; 
But  should  the  advertising  cash  be  spent. 
Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent, 
Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 
Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat ; 
It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 
The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper's  seraps. 

From  powerful  causes  spring  Ui'  empiric's  gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains ; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  tiy, 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  nature  rules. 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools ; 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seize 


Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease ; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies, 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunities. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood. 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  UtUe  good ; 
And,  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  haste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strenpfthens ;  na^,  you  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  you  drml^: 
"  Then  lend  your  name" — ^you  *re  loth,  but  yet  con- 
fess 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce ; 
Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend. 
With  whose  't  b  placed,  and  what  you  recommend ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel. 
But  will  he  to  the  med'cine  set  his  seal  7 
Wait,  and  you  'II  find  the  cordial  you  admire 
Has  added  fuel  to  your  fever's  fire : 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare, 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare  7 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose  7  swell  his  crime  7 
Besides,  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Compassion  sometimes  sets  the  fatal  sign ; 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  begg'd  a  line; 
- ItiUesback 


Else  how  should  noble  names  and 

The  spreadmg  praise  of  some  advent'rous  quack  7 

But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 

Your  honour's   name, — ^your   honour  joins  the 

cheats; 
You  judged  the  med'cine  harmless,  and  jon.  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  mtent ; 
But  can  it  please  you,  thus  to  league  with  all 
Whom  be  can  beg  or  bribe  to  swell  the  scrawl  7 
Would  you  these  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn. 
Which  hold  the  poison  for  the  yet  unborn  7 

No  class  escapes  them— from  the  poor  man's  pay 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away ; 
See !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop, 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top; 
And  there  a  favourite  hoard  you  '11  &ad  within. 
Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted ;  't  is  the  fate 
Of  real  helpers  to  be  call'd  too  late ; 
This  find  the  sick,  when  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 


Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill. 

There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 

What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do. 

Than  from  himself  to  take  the  sufferer's  view  7 

To  turn  from  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning  powers. 

And  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  7 

Yet  this  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  last. 

In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  fast: 

For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they. 

All  their  inquiry,  "  Can  the  patient  pay  7 

And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying  day  T 

Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow. 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  dangers  fly ; 
For  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  they  've  all  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — ^there  are  those 
Who  for  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  addrcss'd. 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  ezpress'd ; 
They  dweU  on  freedoms  lads  are  prone  to  take, 
Which  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake; 
Still  if  the  youthful  patient  will  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful,  and  just ; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time. 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime. 
The  sage  will  gravely  ^ive  his  honest  word. 
That  strength  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restored ; 
In  plainer  English — ^if  you  mean  to  sin. 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
To  bear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  7 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-born  note. 
Which  came  with  vij?our  from  the  opening  throat ; 
When  air  and  li^ht  first  rush'd  on  lun^fs  and  eyes, 
And  there  was  hfe  and  spirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep, 
Is  all  we  hear;  sensation  is  asleep : 
The  bo}r  was  healthy,  and  at  first  express'd 
His  feelings  loudly,  when  he  fail'd  to  rest ; 
When  cramm'd  with  food,  and  tigliten'd  every  limb, 
To  cry  aloud  was  what  pertain'd  to  him ; 
Then  the  good  nurse  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain. 
Had  soufffat  die  cause  that  made  her  babe  compUinQ 
Has  all  her  efibrts,  loving  soul !  applied. 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  me  cause,  aside ; 
She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remorse, 
l%e  Bleeping  cordial — she  had  tried  its  force. 
Repeating  ofl :  the  infant  freed  from  pain. 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep ;  while  she  her  joy  express'd, 
That  her  dear  charge  could  sweetly  take  his  rest: 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 
Remains  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without 


To  think  what  numbers  from  tliese  causes  die ; 
But  what  contempt  and  anger  ehould  we  show, 
Did  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know ! 

Era  for  the  world's  I  left  the  cares  of  school. 
One  I  remember  who  assumed  the  fool : 
A  part  well  suited — when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  noiae; 
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They  caUM  him  Neddy ;— Neddy  had  the  art 
To  play  with  skill  his  ignominious  part; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display. 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  school-boy*8  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  homble  trade. 
And  used  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade ; 
The  fellow  barely  read,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fragments  of  a  tatter*d  book ; 
Where  aAer  many  efforts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  be  found  it  oxymd  ; 
A  potent  thing,  *t  was  said,  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs — ^the  oxymel  of  tquUU  : 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong. 
And  most  unpleasant ;  none  would  take  it  long ; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  medicine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take. 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knaTe, 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave ; 
He  wrote  the  puffs,  and  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

Now  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned*s  control. 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarreird  for  his  soul ; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made. 
Pride  built  a  palace.  Avarice  groanM  and  paid ; 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about. 
And  Avarice  barr'd  his  friends  and  children  out 

Now  see  him  doctor !  yes,  the  idle  fool. 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  school; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  nothing  since  acquired. 
Became  a  doctor,  hooourM  and  uimired ; 
His  dress,  his  frown,  his  dignity,  were  such. 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge 

much; 
Nay,  men  of  skill,  of  apprehension  quick. 
Spite  of  their  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick : 
Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell. 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well : 
And  while  they  soom'd  his  parts,  they  took  his 

ozymeL 
Oh !  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Rock  :* 
Hence  impositions  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Hence  thought  is  fiseble,  understanding  blind ; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  made. 
And  deaths  unnumbered  by  their  dreadful  trade. 

Alas !  in  Tain  is  my  contempt  expressM, 
To  stranger  passions  are  my  words  addressM ; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror,  their  appeal : 
To  those  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 

What  then  our  hopes? — ^perhaps  there  may  by  law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe ; 
Yet  in  this  land  of  freedom,  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack ; 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose, 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks  ex- 

pose: 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their  arts— as  scorpions  give  themselves  the  wound: 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place. 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace. 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade. 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefiirious  trade. 


*  Antmgmcmho  /UmriaUd  at  tbs  Munc  tims  with  this  great 


LETTER  VIII. 


TRADES. 


Nob  poiftidmrtani  molta  Toeavoris 
Recto  beaiom :  racUiu  oocnpat 
Nomeo  B«aU,  qai  Deoruai 
Muneribui  nfMenler  nti, 
Dttramque  callet  pattporiem  pati. 

HOR.Iib.iv.od.9. 

Noo  axor  •dvaoi  ta  vnlt,  noo  filiw :  cmboss 
Vidni  oderuDt ;  ooli,  pueri  alqae  puellB. 
Mirarii,  eum  tn  arpeoto  pott  omnia  ponaa, 
8i  namo  pnMlat.  quern  non  marearw.  amorem  t 
HOR.8atlib.L 

Noo  proptarTitam  faciool  patrimoola  oaidam. 
Bad  vitio  e«ci  propuv  palrinonia  vimot 

JUVENAL.  Bat  IS. 


No  extensive  Manufactories  in  the  Borough:  yet 
considerable  fortunes  made  there — 111  Judgment 
of  Parents  in  disposing  of  their  Son»— The  best 
educated  not  the  most  likely  to  succeed — In- 
stance— ^Want  of  Soccess  compensated  by  the 
lenient  Power  of  some  Avocations— The  Natu- 
ralistr— The  Weaver  an  £lntomologist,  etc. — A 
Priie.Flower--Story  of  Walter  and  William. 


Or  mann&ctures,  trade,  inventions  rare, 
Steam-towers  and  looms,  youM  know  our  Bo- 

.  rough's  share— 
*T  is  small :  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  haxard  thrice  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
We  *ve  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Is  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  boys ; 
Where  *mid  such  thundering  sounds,  the  maiden's 


Is 


song 
*  Harmony  in  uproar***  all  day  long. 


Still  common  minds  with  us,  in  common  trade. 
Have  gain*d  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made ; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college-learning,  thinks  his  duty  done ; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  hb  boy  to  find. 
Just  when  he 's  made  for  the  diseovery  blind. 

Jones  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  his  learning,  and  it  gave  them  joy ; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  blessed  to  see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree ;    ' 
A  living  fell,  he  married,  and  his  sire 
Declar^  *t  was  all  a  father  could  require ; 
Children  then  bless'd  them,  and  when  letters  came. 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild*s  name. 

Meantime  the  sons  at  home  in  trade  were  placedi 
Money  their  object— just  the  father*s  taste ; 
Saving  he  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died. 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortune  to  divide : 

**  Martin,**  said  he,  **  at  vast  expense  was  taught ; 
He  gain*d  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  sought*' 


*  Tba  tills  or  a  abort  oiaeo  of  hoooar  by  Arbatbnot 
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Thus  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar !) 
finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds ; 
He  sees  his  broUiers,  who  had  every  gift 
Of  thriving  now  assisted  in  their  thrift; 
While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent, 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment 

Yet  let  us  own  that  trade  has  much  of  chance. 
Not  all  the  careful  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Builds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who  labour  through  the  year,  and  yet 
No  more  have  gain'd  than — not  to  be  in  debt ; 
Who  still  raainUin  the  same  laborious  course, 
Yet    pleasure  hails   them   from   some   favourite 

source; 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife  or  friend, 
With  lifers  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour ; 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delightful  care. 
The  mind,  with  trouble  and  distresses,  shore; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat. 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew. 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew ; 
Till,  from  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
Th'  important  nothing  took  in  life  the  lead. 

With  all  hifl  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's 
heart. 
At  a  vast  price,  with  one  loved  root  to  part ; 
And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind. 
Although  their  hearts  are  fi>und  of  firmer  kind. 

Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen,  in  tlieir  evening  glee ; 
When  of  some  pleasing,  fancied  good  possess'd. 
Each  grew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  blcssM ; 
Whether  the  call-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight. 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite ; 
Or  whether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seize 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 

There  is  my  friend  the  Weaver;  strong  desires 
Reign  in  his  breast ;  't  is  beauty  he  admires : 
See  !  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way, 
And  feels  in  hope  the  raptures  of  the  day — 
Eager  he  looks ;  and  soon,  to  glad  his  eyes. 
From  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  form'd,  arise 
Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  firesh-born  but 

ter  flies ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's 

sleep. 
To  fly  o'er  flow'rs  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims. 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen  ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower. 
And  hungry  Sphinx  who  threads  the  honcy'd 

flower ; 
She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  where  sweets  abound. 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th'  approving  sound ; 


Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret 
twice. 

He  fears  no  bailiff's  wrath,  no  baron's  Uame, 
His  is  untax'd  and  undisputed  game ; 
Nor  less  the  place  of  curious  plant  he  knows  ;* 
He  both  his  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows ; 
For  him  is  blooming  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  which  bore  the  palm  away; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art. 
His  was  the  prize,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart 

"  This,  this !  is  beauty ;  cast,  I  pray,  your  eyes 
On  this  my  glory  !  see  the  grace  !  the  size  ! 
Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong. 
Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion  long ! 
These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean. 
No  kindred  tint  no  blending  streaks  between ; 
This  is  no  shaded,  run  off',t  pin-«yedt  thing, 
A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king : 
I  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star 
Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fair  Bizarre."^ 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seize, 
WhUe  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease ; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  enjoy  who  profits  less. 

Walter  and  William  took  (their  fiither  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred ; 
When  fix'd  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew : 
"  You  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool," 
Said  be  to  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
**  Brother,  forbear,"  he  answered ;  ♦*  take  your  due, 
Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you  :" 
Half  fi-iends  the^  parted, — better  so  to  cbse. 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledge,  prudence,  jealous  care ; 
He  let  no  idle  views  his  bosom  share ; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
"  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust; 
He  tried  and  watch'd  his  people  day  and  night, — 
The  good  it  harm'd  not ;  for  the  bad  't  was  right : 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect, 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 


•  In  botanical  lanffuage  **  tke  hakiut^**  the  favoarito  wU 
or  lituation  of  Uie  more  aearee  apec^ea. 

t  This,  it  mutt  be  acknowledged,  ia  contrary  to  the  opinioa 
of  ThonMoo,  and  1  believe  of  aome  other  poeti.  who.  io  At- 
icribinitthe  Tarying  hueeof  oar  moat  beaotifal  flowers,  haro 
conridered  them  at  loet  and  blended  with  each  other ;  wberrcs 
their  beauty,  in  the  eye  of  a  florist  (and  I  conceive  in  that  of 
the  uninitiated  also)  dependa  apon  the  diatinebiea  of  their  col- 
onn  -,  the  atronser  the  boondinc  line,  and  the  leas  they  bntak 
into  the  neighbouring  tinU  eo  much  the  richer  and  more  val- 
uable ia  the  flower  esteemed. 

t  An  auricula,  or  any  other  single  flower,  is  so  called  when 
the  «ti>ina  (the  part  which  ariaea  from  the  seed -veaael)  it  pro- 
truded beyond  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  becomes  viaible. 

^  This  word,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  flowen.  means  those  varie- 
gated with  three  or  more  colours  irregularly  and  indetermioatsv* 
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That  all  about  him  were  of  him  afraid, 

*"  Was  right,"  he  said—"  so  should  we  be  obeyM/' 

These  merchant-roazims,  much  good.fbrtune  too, 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view, 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  was  kind  and  easy  ;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied ; 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  trip. 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distressM, 
He  bore  with  all  who  poverty  professed. 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  woi:dd  he  arrest 
He  hftd  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land. 
His  clerk  abscoDded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  ^l*d  that  he  no  loneer  plannM. 
To  a  amall  hoase  (his  brother's)  he  wiUidrew, 
At  easy  rent — ^the  man  was  not  a  Jew  ; 
And  there  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore, 
Nor  finmd  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him 


No,  be  in  Ikct  was  rich ;  nor  could  he  move. 
But  he  was  followed  by  the  looks  of  love ; 
All  he  had  suffer*d,  every  former  grief. 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerfnl  smile  in  every  face, 
And  lost  all  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  refrains 
From  all  offence— none  murmurs,  none  complains ; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  speech  or  play, 
llieir  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay ; 
There  no  fivced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade ; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view, 
Li^t  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few : 
T^ifl  made  them  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
Rdigioo  took  the  dread  of  death  away ; 
A  cheerfid  spirit  still  insured  content. 
And  kfve  smiled  round  them  wheresoe*er  they  went 

Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth's  increase, 
Gain*d  man^  points,  but  could  not  purchase  peace ; 
When  he  withdrew  fh)m  business  for  an  hoi   , 
Some  fled  his  presence,  all  confess*d  his  power ; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repelling  dread ; 
He  look'd  around  him — **  Harriet,  dost  thou  loveT* 
**  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove ; 
**Good  Heav'n,  your  duty !  prithee,  tell  me  now — 
To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow  7 
Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  would  gladly  seek 
Your  inmost  thought — Why  can't  the  woman 

speakT 
Have  you  not  sll  things  7" — **  Sir,  do  I  complain  V — 
**  No,  that 's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain ; 
I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct — 
Bat  yoo  evade ;  yea  I  t  is  as  I  suspect 
Come  then,  my  children !  Watt !  upon  your  knees 
Vow  that  you  love  roe." — **  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please." — 
"Again !  by  Heav'n,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 
Lo?e,  and  they  'II  do  whatever  I  desire : 
Thus  too  my  people  shun  me ;  I  would  spend 
A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend ; 
I  would  be  happy — I  have  means  to  pay 
For  love  and  mradship,  and  you  run  away : 
8»  M 


Ungrateful  creatures !  why,  you  seem  to  dread 
My  very  looks ;  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 
Come  hither,  Nancy !  you  must  hold  me  dear ; 
Hither,  I  say ;  why !  what  have  you  to  fear  7 
You  see  I  'ro  gentle — Come,  you  trifler,  come ; 
My  God !  she  trembles !  Idiot,  leave  the  room  ! 
Madam  !  your  children  hate  me ;  I  suppose 
They  know  their  cue :  you  make  them  all  my  foes ; 
I  *ve  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one : 
I  'd  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  H  is  done ; 
In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fkil. 
You  're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail ; 
Out  of  my  sight !  I  *1I  sit  and  make  my  wiU— 
What,  glad  to  go  7  stay,  devils,  and  be  still ; 
*T  is  to  your  uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run. 
To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone ; 
Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate. 
And  1,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate ; 
'TIS  in  my  absence,  you  yourselves  enjoy : 
Tom !  are  you  glad  to  lose  me  7  tell  me,  boy : 
Yes !  does  he  answer  7"— ••  Yes  I  upon  my  soul;" 
**  No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control ! 
Awa^ !  away !  ten  thousand  devils  seize 
All  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please ! 
What 's  wealth  to  me  7 — ^yes,  yes !  it  ffives  me  sway. 
And  you  shall  feel  itr-Go !  begone,!  say." 


LETTER  IX. 


ABfUSEMENTS. 

Intsfpone  tab  intardam  ffsndk  eoro. 

Ut  poam  aoino  qaaniTJs  •nfferre  laborem. 

CATULL.Rb.X 


-  Nostra  frtiKst 


Ltzaturqae  ebelyt.  virot  insUgat  alitqoa 
TampaatiTS  qoiaa,  major  poat  otia  Tiriai. 

8TATIU8  BYLV.  fib.  It. 
Jamqoe  mare  at  lelliia  nnllnm  discrimao  hababant ; 
Omnia  pootna  arast  •  daerant  q,aoqua  littora  poato. 

OVID.  MtUmorpL  fib.  L 


Common  Amusements  of  a  Bathing-place — Mom- 
ing  Rides,  Walks,  etc^ — Company  resorting  to 
the  Town — Different  Choice  of  Lodgings— 

^  Cheap  Indulgences— Seaside  Walks— Wealthy 
Invalid — Summer-Evening  on  the  Sands — Sea 
Productions— «•  Water  parted  from  the  Sea"— 
Winter  Views  serene — In  what  Cases  to  be 
avoided — Sailing  upon  the  River — A  small  Islet 
of  Sand  off  the  Coast — Visited  by  Company — 
Covered  by  the  Flowing  of  the  Tidie — ^Adventnro 
in  that  Place. 


:vo 

Ourselves  and  friends  with  sea>side  walks  and  viewfli 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  news ; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street. 
And  so  engaged,  with  various  parties  meet ; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide. 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride : 
Thus,  with  the  aid  which  shops  and  sailing  give, 
Lifo  paMes  on ;  'tis  labour,  but  we  live. 
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CRABBERS   POETICAL    WORKS. 


When  evening  eomefl,  our  inyalids  swafce, 
Nerves  cease  to  tremble,  heads  forbear  to  ache ; 
Then  cheerful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise. 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  tlie  season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive, 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive ; 
Others  look  round  for  lodging  snug  and  small. 
Such  is  their  taste — they  Vc  hatred  to  a  hall ; 
Hence  one  his  fovVitc  habit^ition  gets,  » 

The  brick-floorM  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets  ; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  may  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard. 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  formM  of  clay. 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et-cetera. 

The  needy-vain,  themselves  awhile  to  shun. 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run ; 
Where  each  (assuming  petty  pomp)  appears, 
\nd  quite  forgets  the  ahopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements:  they  may  slip 
Beyond  the  town,  and  take  a  private  dip ; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean. 
They  *ve  heard  there  *s  danger  in  a  light  machine ; 
They  too  can  gratis  move  the  quays  about, 
And  gather  kind  replies  to  every  doubt ; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view. 
The  stranger's  guicfes,  who  *ve  little  else  to  do ; 
The  Borough's  placemen,  where  no  more  they  gain 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's  book ! 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour, 
All  softness  now,  then  rising  with  all  power, 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threat'ning  to  devour : 
*T  is  this  which  gives  us  all  our  clu>icest  views ; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse. 

See  !  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand. 
Yon  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  land ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
To  seem  in  danger,  yet  to  feel  secure ; 
Trifling  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows ;  laughing  as  they  run ; 
They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea. 
Or,  ah !  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  various  parties  take  their  way, 
By  sea-side  walks,  or  make  the  vnd-hills  gay  ; 
There  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing 

swains. 
And  some  apart  who  feel  nnpitied  pains ; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  who  feel. 
To  the  physician,  not  the  fair,  reveal : 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover's  sigh) 
Leave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 
Lo !  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes ; 
He  late  from  India's  clime  impatient  sail'd. 
There,  as  bis  fortune  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd ; 
For  each  delight,^  in  search  of  wealth  he  went. 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent — 
And  spent  in  vain ;  enrich'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
Tlie  envied  poor  poesess'd  of  joy  and  ease : 
And  now  he  flies  from  place  to  place,  to  gain 
Strength  far  enioyment,  and  still  flies  in  vain : 
Mark !  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasant  crew, 
Boist'roos  in  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view ; 


I  And  fixing  tlien  his  eye  upon  the  sea, 
j Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be: 
I  la  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destzuy, 
j  For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy  ? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  summer-eve. 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave. 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  tlie  firm  fair  sand. 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea,  all  still  at  land  ; 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore  : 
Those  living  jellies  *  which  the  flesh  inflame, 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  yon  may  bring, 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — there 's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 
And  make  the  moon-beam  l»-ighter  where  they  flow. 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race. 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed, 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed.f 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  yulgar  in  their  scorn  reject. 
See  as  they  float  along  th*  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads ; 
Wait  till  they  land,  and  you  shall  then  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  frons  infold. 
Myriads  of  living  points  ;t  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  not  the  form  descry. 
And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn. 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern ; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar. 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore ; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand. 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blaze.} 

The  ocean  too  has  winter-views  serene^ 
When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 


*  Some  of  the  umalier  ^mcIm  of  the  Medata  (lat-Dettle)  ai« 
exquiiitclr  beautiful :  their  roroi  u  nearly  oval.  Tsried  with  to- 
rated  longitudinal  linei ;  they  are  extremely  tender,  and  by  bo 
meant  which  I  am  acquainted  with  can  be  pteserred,  for  tbey 
soon  dirauWe  in  either  spirit  of  wine  or  water,  and  low  ermf 
vraiifro  of  ibeir  ebape.  and  indeed  of  their  subetanee:  the  larger 
vpecies  are  found  in  mie-ehapen  maiMe  of  many  ponodi  weight ; 
these,  when  handled,  have  the  effect  of  the  nettle,  and  th« 
i>tinginc  is  often  accompanied  or  succeeded  by  the  more  unplea- 
sant feeling,  perbapa  in  a  alight  def  ree  reaemblinf  that  cawsd 
by  the  torpedo. 

t  Various  tribes  and  species  of  marine  vennca  are  here  meant: 
that  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  vegetable  in  its  form,  and  per* 
baps,  in  somedeirree.  manner  of  icrowth.  is  the  coralline  calkd 
by  naturalists  Sertularia,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  animal  protrudes  its  many 
claws  (apparently  in  siuirch  of  prey)  fn»m  coruin  pellucid  reti- 
cles which  proceed  from  a  horny,  tenacious,  branchy  stem. 

t  These  are  said  to  be  a  minute  kind  of  animal  of  the  ssmi 
class ;  when  it  does  not  shine,  it  is  invisible  lo  the  naked  eye. 

$  For  the  cause  or  cau«es  of  this  phenomenon,  which  issone* 
times,  though  rarely,  observed  on  our  coasts,  I  must  ttkr  liM 
reader  to  the  wriien  on  natural  phibMupby  and  oatoral  his toi7< 
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».>;rs  wbo,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast, 
WiU  liear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast; 
W  iiile  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain, 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 


T  is  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past, 
Net  alter  net  till  jrou  have  seen  the  last ; 
AihI  afl  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  oomes  gliding  from  an  anchorM  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar, 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Thoce  measured  tones  which  with  the  scene  agree, 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

An  scenes  like  these  the  tender  maid  should 
shon. 
Nor  u>  a  misty  beach  in  autumn  run ; 
Moch  should  she  guard  against  the  evening  cold. 
And  her  slight  shape  with  fleecy  warmth  infold ; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease 
Chives  up  the  night^walk  when  th'  attendants  please 
Ht?T  bare  I  seen,  pale,  vapourM  through  the  day, 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play  ; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exert ; 
At  nig^ht  with  Pam  delighted  and  alert ; 
To  a  small  shop  8he*8  raffled  with  a  crowd. 
Breathed  the  thick  air,  and  cough*d  and  laughM 

aloud; 
She  who  win  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
'^Tbe   smaUest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 

floor;- 

Whom  the  kind  doctor  charged  with  shaking  head. 
At  earlj  hour  to  quit  the  beaux  for  bed  : 
She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Tm  she  perceived  the  rosy  mom  advance ; 
Then  has  she  wonderM,  fainting  o^er  her  tea. 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be  : 
Ah  !  sure  her  joys  must  ravish  every  sense. 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

AoKsag  those  joys,  *t  is  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  river  with  a  &vourite  gale ; 
When  DO  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride. 
Bat  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide ; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands. 
Where  playful  children  trail  their  idle  hands : 
Or  strive  to  catch  lon^  grassy  leaves  that  float 
On  either  side  of  the  mipeded  boat ; 
What  time  the  moon  arising  shows  the  mud, 
A  shining  border  to  the  silver  flood  : 
When,  by  her  dubious  light,  tlie  meanest  views. 
Chalk,  stones,  and  stakes,  obtain  the  richest  hues ; 
And  when  the  cattle,  as  they  gazing  stand. 
Seem  noUer  objects  than  when  vicwM  from  land : 
Then  anchor*d  veseels  in  the  way  appear. 
And  seaJwyt  greet  them  as  they  pass, — *^  What 

cheer  7" 
The  flfeeping  ahelLdacka  at  the  sound  arise 
And  utter  Imid  their  unharmonious  cries ; 
Plattering  the^  move  their  weedy  beds  among. 
Or  instant  divmg,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Aiong  the  wall,  returning  from  the  town. 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  wanders  down ; 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew, 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 


Ah !  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  homei 
Nor  fancy  these  escape  the  general  doom  ; 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried ;  there's  sadness  in  their  parts . 
If  thou  couldst  see  them  when  they  think  alone. 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone ; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  paints  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  Love's  distress, 
Or  Envy's  pang  at  glory  and  success. 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarniM  when  Memory  shows  the  crime ; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  ^loom ; 
Content  would  cheer  thee  trudging  to  thine  home.* 

There  are,  't  is  true,  who  lay  their  cares  aside, 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  enjoyment  glide ; 
Perchance  some  fair  one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  the  ver^  feweetness  of  her  song)  delight; 
And,  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats. 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soflen'd  notes ; 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  around  conspire 
To  banish  caution  and  to  wake  desire : 
The  day's  amusement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine, 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  combine, 
When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heart  of 

thine: 
But  see,  they  land !  the  fond  enchantment  flies. 
And  in  its  place  life's  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  party,  row'd  firom  town,  wiH  land 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand. 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o'erflow : 
There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new ; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space. 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace ; 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene. 
Till  small  and  smdler  grows  the  walk  betvToen ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores, 
TiU  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm !  what  danger  and  dismay. 
If  all  their  trust,  their  boat  should  drift  away ; 
And  once  it  happen'd — gay  the  friends  advanced. 
They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play'd,  they  sang,  they 

danced; 
The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round, 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found. 
On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  feet. 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o'er  the  head, 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form'd  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray. 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way. 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around, 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound : 
AUirm'd  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why. 
But  catch  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  ny. 


*  Tbk  m  not  offered  m  a  reaaonable  •ouree  of  coatentment, 
but  u  oiM  motive  for  resicnation :  there  would  not  be  w  much 
envy  if  there  were  more  diacerooMBt. 


Intent  on  home,  had  turn'd,  and  saw  the  boat 
biipp'd  from  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat ; 
She  gazed,  she  trembled,  and  though  fkint  her  call. 
It  seemM,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  alL 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate. 
Had  drunky  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state. 
**  Awake !"  they  cried  idoud :  **  Alarm  the  shore ! 
Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  !** 
Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach, 
Nor  eye  behold  them  fVom  the  foggy  beach. 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powert\]l  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply. 
None  came — ^the  rishig  wind  blew  sadly  by : 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  torn  aside, 
To  80e  how  quickly  flow*d  the  Coming  tide, 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  fed ; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound. 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind : 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Such,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy's  throne  address ; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud, 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd : 
The  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
•*  Why  would  you  urge  me  ?  I  at  first  denied.'*  ^ 
Fiercely  they  answer'd,  **  Why  will  ^ou  complain, 
Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  wam'd  m  vain  7'* 
A  few  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  anguish  and  alarm. 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could 

stand; 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  fi^>m  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew. 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children,  by  love  then  lifled  from  the  seas, 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents'  knees. 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

**  Once  more,  yet  once  again,  with  all  our  strength. 
Cry  to  the  land — we  may  be  beard  at  length." 
Vain  hope,  if  yet  unseen !  but  hark !  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliss !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 
Still,  still  the  water  rises,  **  Haste !"  they  cry, 
"  Oh !  hurry,  seamen ;  in  delay  we  die :" 
(Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  «uts  the  oover'd  sand. 
Now  to  the  ^nwale  stretches  every  hand : 
With  tremblmg  pleasure  all  confused  embark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore. 


CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  MEETIK6& 
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Desire  of  Country  Gentlemen  fer  Town  AsBocia. 
tions— Book-dube— Too  much  of  literaiy  Char. 
acter  expected  flxun  them — Literary  ConTem' 
tion  prevented :  by  Feasting :  by  Cards— Good, 
notwithstanding,  results — Card-club  with  Eager- 
ness resorted  to — Players — Umpires  at  the  Whist 
Table— Petulances  of  Temper  there  diacovered 
— Free-and-easy  Club :  not  perfectly  easy  or 
free— Freedom,  how  interrupted — ^The  superior 
Member — ^Termination  of  the  Evening— Drink- 
ing and  Smoking  Clubs — The  Midnight  Conver. 
sation  of  the  delaying  Members— Society  of  the 
poorer  Inhabitants :  its  Use :  gives  Pride  and 
Consequence  to  the  humble  Character— Pleasant 
HabiUtions  of  the  frugal  Poor— Sailor  returning 
to  his  Family— Freemasons'  Club— The  Mp- 
tery— What  its  origin— Its  professed  Advanta- 
ges— Griggs  and  Gregorians — A  Kind  of  Ma- 
sons — Reflections  on  £e8e  various  Societies. 


You  say  you  envy  in  your  calm  retreat 
Our  social  meetings ; — ^*t  is  with  Joy  we  meet : 
In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  find^ 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind ; 
Composed  of  men,  who  read,  reflect  and  write. 
Who,  when  they  meet,  must  yield  and  share  delight' 
To  you  our  Book-club  has  peculiar  charm. 
For  which  you  sicken  in  your  quiet  &rro ; 
Here  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Enjoying  freedom,  and  displaying  taste ; 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay, 
Pleased  to  enjoy,  and  willing  to  dis[9ay. 

If  thus  your  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom. 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We  're  now  assembled ;  you  may  soon  attend— 
I  *U  introduce  you — ^**  Gentlemen,  my  friend." 

*•  Now  are  you  happy  ?  yon  have  pass'd  a  night 
In  gay  discourse,  and  rational  delight" 

**  Alas !  not  so:  for  how  can  mortals  think. 
Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and  drink  T 
No !  I  confess,  when  we  had  fairly  dined. 
That  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
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There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t*  invite, 

And  to  detain  the  strag'gling  appetite ; 

On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 

Are  to  the  comforts  of  the  body  lent ; 

There  was  no  pause  —  the  wine  went  quickly 

round. 
Till  (itra^lingf  Fancy  was  by  Bacchus  bound; 
^Vinr  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
liy  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher ; 
Thus  largely  dealt,  the  vivid  blaze  they  choke, 
Aud  alt  the  genial  flame  goes  off  in  smoke.** 
"Bat  when  no  more  your  boards  these  loads 

cootain, 
When  wine  no  more  overwhelms  the  labouring 

brain. 
Bat  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow." 

It  might  be  so,  bat  no  such  club-days  come : 
We  always  find  these  dampers  in  the  room : 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  us  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear ; 
Who  dweJlin?  nigh,  would  saunter  in  and  out. 
Overlook  the  list  and  toss  the  books  about ; 
Or  jawning  read  them,  walking  up  and  down, 
Jast  18  the  hmngcrs  in  the  shops  in  town ; 
Tin  &ncjing  nothing  would  their  minds  amuse, 
TheyM  posh  them  bj,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  onr  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort. 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port ; 
AQ  enter  then  with  glee  in  every  look. 
And  not  s  member  Uiinks  about  a  book. 

Still  let  me  own,  there  are  some  vacant  hoars. 
When  minds  might  work,  and  men  exert  their 

powers: 
ue  wine  to  folly  spurs  the  giddy  guest. 
Bat  i^ves  to  wit  its  vigour  and  its  zest ; 
Tnen  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  display 
Ov  sereral  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay ; 
Wc  might — but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards. 
When  whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  cards  ? 

MTe  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Oar  thought,  our  care,  our  business  is  to  play ; 
FixM  on  these  spots  and  figures,  each  attends 
Much  to  his  partners,  nothing  to  his  friends. 

Oar  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate. 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late ; 
War,  peace,  invasion,  all  we  hope  or  dread 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsake  their  bed ; 
And  irroaning  nations  and  contending  kings 
Are  all  forgotten  for  these  painted  things : 
P&per  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots, 
I^  vd  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots ; 
And  eive  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
Join'd  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse : 
"Who  deals? — you  led — we're  three  by  cards — 

had  you 
Honour  in  hand  ?"— **  Upon  my  honour,  two.'' 
Hour  atler  hoar,  men  thus  contending  sit, 
Grave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit 

Thus  it  appears  these  envied  clubs  possess 
^0  certain  means  for  social  happiness ; 
Vet  there  ^s  a  good  that  flows  from  scenes  like 

these — 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisure  and  at  ease ; 


We  to  our  neighbours  and  our  equals  come. 

And  rub  off* pride  that  man  contracts  at  home; 

For  there,  admired  master,  he  is  prone      ^ 

To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone : 

But  here  he  meets  with  neither  son  nor  sponae ; 

No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bows ; 

To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours'  voices  rise, 

To  his  high  look  as  lofly  look  replies ; 

When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  areclosed. 

And  certain  signs  inform  liim  when  he  's  prosed ; 

Here  all  tlie  value  of  a  listener  know. 

And  claim,  in  turn,  the  favour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  speech,  when  all  would 
speak 
And  all  in  vain  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chanoe  alone  we  owe  the  free  discourse, 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  fprce; 
*T  is  when  the  favourite  themes  unbidden  spring 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  unwearied  wing ; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  the  moderate  glassy 
But  let  it  slowly  and  unprompted  pass ; 
So  shall  there  all  things  for  the  end  unite. 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight 

Men  to  their  clubs  repair,  themselves  to  pleuci 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease ; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  come : 
Discourse  is  shared  with  friends  or  found  at  hom«. 

But  cards  with  books  are  incidental  things; 
We've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings* 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may ; 
Now  't  is  a  duty,  and  we  're  ^und  to  play; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  full  radiance  on  the  festive  night, 
Of  either  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  come. 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room; 
Pleased,  the  fresh  packs  on  cloth  of  green  they  eee, 
And  seizing,  handle  with  preluding  glee ; 
They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal ; 
Like  friends  assembled,  but  like  foes  to  feel: 
But  yet  not  all, — a  happier  fow  have  joys 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys ; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fretful  hopes  have  they. 
But  while  their  fiiends  are  gaming,  laugh  and  play« 

Otiiers  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game. 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  fame ; 
Through  many  a  year,  with  hard-contcsted  strifo. 
Have  they  attain'd  this  glory  of  their  life: 
Such  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain ; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come. 
Though  a  first  fit  has  warn'd  her  of  her  doom ! 
These  are  as  oracles :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  doubts,  and  their  decrees  are  laws ; 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apollo  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gain. 
Rules  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  brain; 
Alike  the  vetcran-dames  and  virgins  feel. 
Nor  care  what  grey.beards  or  what  striplings  deal , 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view. 
And  gold,  their  sovVcign  good,  the  mingled  crowd 
pursue. 
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Hence  they  are  jealoos,  and  aa  rivals,  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap; 
Meantime  discretion  bida  the  tongue  be  still. 
And  miid  good-humour  strives  with  strong  ill-will ; 
Till  prudence  fails ;  when,  all  impatient  grown, 
They  make  their  grief,  by  their  suspicions,  known. 

**Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play. 
He'd  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away ; 
Not  that  I  care  a  button — not  a  pin 
For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  cards  to  win : 
A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  band 
Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand.** 

**  Complain  of  me !  and  so  you  might  indeed, 
If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead, 
That  fatal  heart — but  I  forgot  your  play- 
Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  Uicir  hearts  away.** 

**  Yes,  and  their  diamonds ;  I  have  heard  of  one 
Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son.** 

**  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
To  art  and  spite,  to  inwlence  and  pride.** 
**  Sir,  were  I  you,  I'd  strive  to  be  polite. 
Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night** 
'*  So  did  you  strive,  and,  madam !  with 
I  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less 

Is  this  too  much  7  alas !  my  peaceful  muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abuse. 
And  hark !  at  other  tables  discord  reigns, 
With  feign'd  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains ; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled ;  then  they  rage, 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentful  age ; 
With  scraps  of  insult — ^**  Sir,  when  next  you  play. 
Reflect  whose  money  *t  is  you  throw  away. 
No  one  on  earth  can  less  such  things  regard^ 
But  when  one*s  partner  doesn't  know  a  card—** 

**  I  scorn  suspicion,  ma*am,  but  while  you  stand 
Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand.** 

**  Good  heav*n,  revoke !  remember,  if  the  set 
Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt'* 

**  There,  there  *8  your  money  ;  but,  while  I  have 
life, 
I  *11  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife  ; 
They  snap  and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet; 
They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
That  wc,  poor  devils  !  never  can  divine ; 
May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th*  amount, 
Or  goes  it  all  to  family  account  7*' 


Nxrr  is  the  club,  where  to  their  friends  in  town 
Our  country  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down ; 
We  term  it  Free-and-easy,  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free ; 
£v*B  in  our  small  assembly,  friends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there  *s   something  will  be 

wrong; 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
To  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start. 
And  you  must  hear,  offend  tliem,  or  depart 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village-seat, 
Happy,  he  tells  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet ; 


He  brings  the  niin*d  brother  of  his  wife. 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can  produce 
Of  all  his  deeds — a  butt  for  his  aboae ; 
Soon  as  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied. 
Drawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
**  Well,  what*8  the  subject?— what  are  you  about T 
The  news,  I  take  it— come,  I'll  help  you  oat ;" 
And  then,  without  one  answer,  he  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  he  hears  and  knows ; 
Gives  us  opinions,  tells  us  how  he  votes, 
Recites  the  speeches,  adds  to  them  his  notes, 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-bom  anecdotes; 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think. 
Our  only  duty's  to  attend  and  drink  : 
At  length,  admonish'd  by  his  gout,  he  ends 
Tlie  various  speech,  and  leaves  at  peace  his  frieads; 
But  now,  alas !  we  've  lost  the  pleasant  hour, 
And  wisdom  flies  from  wine's  superior  power. 

Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains. 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dullness  from  the  brains; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  flies. 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise: 
Still  it  proceeds ;  till  from  the  glowing  beat. 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat  ;— 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — ^in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  pique,  like  fire-works  thrown  in 

spite. 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night; 
Anger  abuses.  Malice  loudly  rails, 
Reven^  awakes,  and  Anarchy  proTsils : 
Till  wme,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease, 
And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  peace ; 
He  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands, 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joins  unfriendly  hands; 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  club  there  is  of  Smokers— Dare  you  come 
To  that  ck)ee,  cbuded,  hot,  narcotic  room  7 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  candles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam ; 
When  curling  fumes  in  laz^  wreaths  arise. 
And  proving  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes ; 
When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met. 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinish'd  yet ; 
When  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire. 
And  they  halflsleeping  by  the  sleepy  fire; 
Ev'n  the  poor  ventilating  vane,  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clammy  punch  its  aid  bestows 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows :— 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  and — ^mind  me — as  I  say. 

At  our  last  meetings — ^yon  remember** — ^" Ay;** 

"  Well,  very  well— then  freely  as  I  drink 

I  spoke  my  thought — ^you  take  me — what  I  think 

And  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be. 

It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  free.** 

**  Ay,  there  you  posed  him  :  I  respect  the  chair 
But  man  is  man,  altliough  the  man  *s  a  mayor: 
If  Muggins  live— no,  no ! — if  Muggins  die, 
He  '11  quit  his  office— neighbour,  shall  I  try  T 
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THE   BOROUGH. 
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'■in  speak  my  mind,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends: 
They  're  all  contending  for  their  private  enda ; 
No  poblic  spirit— once  a  Tote  would  bring, 
1  aj  a  Tote — ^waa  then  a  pretty  thing ; 
It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king : 
fiut  fitf  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
YoaWe  my  advice — His  no  affair  of  mine." 


The  poor  man  has  his  club ;  he  comes  and  spends 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friends ; 
Nor  this  alone, — a  monthly  dole  he  pays, 
To  be  assisted  when  his  health  decays ; 
Some  part  his  prudence,  from  the  day*s  supply. 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lajrs  by ; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  pamted  frame, 
And ihows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name: 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move. 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love ; 
This  is  hu  pride,  it  gives  to  his  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy ; 
White  a  religious  hope  its  balm  appUea 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts  and  all  his  state  denies. 

Moch  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
The  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  borough  poor ; 
To  riew  a  sailor  just  retum*d  from  sea, 
Hii  wife  beside ;  a  child  on  either  knee. 
And  othera  crowding  near,  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  portion  of  the  welcome  nevrs ; 
What  dangers  pas8*d,  **  when  seas  ran  mountaina 

When  tempests  raved,  and  horrors  veil*d  the  sky ; 
When  prudence  fitiPd,  when  courage  grew  dismayed. 
When  the  strong  fiunted,  and  the  wicked  pray'd, — 
"nien  in  the  yawning  gulf  &r  down  we  drove. 
And  gazed  upon  the  bUlowy  mount  above ; 
Till  Qp  that  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
We  TiewM  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale.*' 

The  trembling  children  look  with  stedfast  eyes. 
And  panting,  sob  involuntary  sighs : 
Sofl  sleep  awhile  his  torpid  touch  delays, 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise. 


Masons  are  ours,  Freemaaona — ^but,  alas ! 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class ; 
Iq  nin  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man. 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enli^htenM  dan : 
I  know  no  word,  boast  no  directing  sign, 
^d  not  one  token  of  the  race  is  mine ; 
IJ^ther  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son, 
They  came  firoro  Tyre  to  royal  Solomon, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound, 
°<«z  ind  Jachin  through  the  East  renown*d : 
^ether  the  sacred  books  their  rise  express, 
^  books  pro&ne,  *t  is  vain  for  me  to  guess ; 
1^7  b(v  lost  in  date  remote  and  high, 
^hey  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity : 
^^^7  be  too,  derived  from  cause  so  low, 
J^J  have  no  wish  their  origin  to  show  : 
|s  u  crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  brda  the  land  they  long  possess'd ; 
^«re  at  first  some  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solema  by  parade ; 


Is  but  conjecture — ^for  the  task  unfit. 
Awe-struck  and  mute,  the  puzzling  theme  I  quit : 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  from  their  order  flow, 
We  should  be  glad  meir  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things, 
And  aprons  worthless  as  their  apron.string8 ; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach ; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind. 
And  plant  the  virtues  in  the  wayward  mind ; 
If  you  can  wake  to  christian-love  the  heart,-* 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart 

But  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  become 
To  know  the  secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb ; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertain  gains, 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought  he 
stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise !  the  founUin  of  the  flood, 
And  drank  exulting  in  the  sacred  spring, 
The  critics  told  him  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
That  springs  unnumber'd  round  the  country  ran. 
But  none  could  show  him  where  they  first  began : 
So  mi^ht  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow, 
To  gam  these  secrets  and  these  signs  to  know  ; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found, 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground  ; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  mystery  dread. 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  river-head. 


Griggs  and  Gregorians  here  their  meetings  hold. 
Convivial  sects,  and  Bucks  alert  and  bold ; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  but  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — pleasure,  song,  and  wine : 
Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Where  he  ue  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy ; 
Still  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires. 
Although  it  leads  him  through  the  thorns  and 
briers. 

A  few !  but  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consoUtion  find  ; 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come. 
For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  from  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hold, 
When  flannel-wreaths  the  useless  limbs  infold, 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold  ; 
When  half  the  pillow'd  man  the  palsy  chains, 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  veins,- 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  sofl  sigh. 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure. 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  firiends,  pro- 
cure. 

Elarly  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There's  something  pleasant  in  a  social  crowd. 
Who  laugh  with  us — but  will  such  joy  remain. 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of*^  pain  ? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  sigh. 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely, 
Life's  stafif  is  useless  then ;  with  labouring  breathj 
We  pray  for  hope  divine — the  staff"  of  death — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace, 
And  where  the  heart's  first  fiivourites  yield  their 
place. 
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CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKa 


Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end. 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend ; 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resigrn, 
And  give  th'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 

Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run, 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun ; 
And  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be  prone. 
Let  *s  learn  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  alone. 


LETTER  XI. 


INN& 


An  the  eonforU  of  life  in  a  tavern  are  known, 
T  h  hie  home  who  poeseaw  not  one  of  hie  own ; 
And  to  him  who  hai  rather  too  much  of  that  one. 
T  ii  the  houee  of  a  friend  where  he  *■  welcome  to  run : 
«  The  nwtant  you  enter  mjr  door  you  're  my  lord, 
With  whose  taste  and  whoee  pleaanre  I  'm  prond  to  accord ; 
And  the  louder  you  call  and  the  longer  you  stay. 
The  more  I  am  happy  to  serve  and  obey. 

To  the  hoose  of  a  friend  if  yon  're  pleased  to  retire. 

You  must  all  thinss  admit,  you  must  all  things  admire ; 

You  most  pay  with  observance  the  price  of  your  treat. 

You  must  eat  what  is  praised,  and  must  pmise  what  yon  sat: 

But  here  you  may  come,  and  no  tax  we  require, 

You  may  loudly  condemn  what  you  creatly  admire; 

You  may  growl  at  our  wishes  and  pains  to  excel. 

And  may  snarl  at  the  rascals  who  please  yon  so  well. 

At  your  wish  we  attend,  and  confess  that  yoor  speech 
On  the  nation's  a&ira  mifht  the  minister  teach ; 
His  views  yon  may  blame,  and  his  measures  oppoaeb 
There's  no  tavern-treason— you  're  under  the  Rose ; 
Should  rebellions  arise  in  your  own  little  state. 
With  me  you  may  safely  their  consequence  wait; 
To  recruit  yoor  lost  spirits  *t  is  prudent  to  oooae. 
And  to  fly  to  a  fnend  when  the  devil  *b  at  bona. 


That  I've  faults  is  eonfessM :  bnt  it  won't  be  denied, 
*  T  is  my  interest  the  faults  of  my  oeighboon  to  hide ; 
If  I've  sometimes  lent  Scandal  occasion  to  pmte. 
I  *ve  often  conceal'd  what  she  'd  love  to  relate : 
If  to  Justice's  bar  eonie  have  wander'd  firom  mine. 
T  was  because  the  dull  roaues  wouldn't  stay  by  their  i 
And  for  brawta  at  my  house,  well  the  poet  explains. 
That  men  drink  skaUow  dramghUt  and  so  madden  their 


A  difficult  Subject  for  Poetry — Invocation  of  the 
Muse — Description  of  the  principal  Inn  and 
those  of  the  first  Class— The  larg]e  deserted 
Tavern — ^Those  of  a  second  Order— ^eir  Com- 
pany— One  of  particular  Description — A  lower 
Kind  of  Public-Houses :  yet  distinguished  among 
themselves — Houses  on  the  Quays  for  Sailors — 
The  Green-Man :  its  Landlord,  and  the  Adven- 
ture of  his  Marriage,  etc. 


Much  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  present  task ; 
For  then  with  special  cause  we  beg  for  aid. 
When  of  our  subject  we  are  most  afraid : 
Inns  are  this  subject — ^*t  is  an  ill-drawn  lot. 
So,  thou  who  gravely  triflest,  fail  me  not 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  my  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsung,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing ; 


Thou  raad^st  a  Shilling  splendid ;  thou  hast  thrawi 
On  humble  themes  the  graces  all  thine  own; 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  village-school 
Became  a  queen,  enthroned  upon  her  stool ; 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gavcst  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock — that  deathless  work  was  thine. 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  pleas< 
These  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  of  ease ; 
Who  sings  of  Inns  much  danger  has  to  dread. 
And  needs  assistance  from  the  fountain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  o*erkx>king  all  the  place, 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side. 
His  eyes  are  gkiring,  and  his  nostrils  wide ; 
In  silver  shag  the  aoverei^  form  is  dress'd, 
A  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest; 
Elate  with  pride,  he  seems  t'  aasert  his  reign. 
And  stands  the  glory  of  his  wide  domain. 

Yet  nothing  dreadful  to  his  friends  the  sight, 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight: 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  crowd  with  longing  looks  admire. 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost 

The  ample  yards  on  either  side  contain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign  ;— 
The  s[dendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dressM; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there, 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns ; 
The  parting  g^uest  beholds  him  at  his  side, 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pride; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet. 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet 
0*er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules. 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools ; 
To  every  guest  the  appropriate  speech  is  made. 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid ; 
Respectfiil,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 
"Your  honour's  servant  —  Afister  Smith,  goo< 

night" 
Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honoured  through  the  town 
There  swing,  incongruous  pair!  the  Bear  an< 

Crown; 
That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  fifolden  chain  hangs  o'er  that  fivry  neck : 
Uiuike  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound, 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  uncrown'd 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call ; 
Smart  lads  and  light  run  nimbly  here  and  there. 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  election-day. 
The  losing  party  found  their  silent  wsy ; 
There  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good, 
Like  him  uncrown'd,  like  him  in  suUen  mood*-- 
Threatening,  but  bound. — Here  meet  a  social  M 
Our  various  clubs  for  various  cause  combined; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  but  thankful  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mtoe: 
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Third  in  our  BoroughV  list  appears  the  aign 
Of  a  fair  queen — the  graciouii  Caroline ; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  the  face 
Hds  stain  ot  I'inie,  and  token  of  disgrace. 
I'he  storm  of  winter,  and  the  summer-sun, 
Have  on  that  form  tlieir  equal  mischief  done ; 
The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen, 
And  not  one  charm  adorns  the  insulted  queen : 
To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied. 
The  unseemly  work  of  cruel  time  to  hide ; 
Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  upbraid, 
Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 
lATge  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 
To  correspoiKl  with  the  dishonourM  sign ; 
And  all  around  dilapidates :  you  call- 
Bat  Done  replies — they  're  inattentiTe  all : 
At  length  a  ruin'd  stable  holds  your  steed, 
While  you  through  large  and  dirty  rooms  proceed. 
Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 
In  honour — now  magnificently  mean ; 
Till  in  some  small  half-fiirntsh*d  room  you  rest. 
Whose  dying  fire  denotes  it  bad  a  guest 
In  those  you  pass*d  where  former  splendour  reign*d. 
Ton  saw  the  carpets  torn,  the  paper  stainM ; 
Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fiz*d. 
And  paper  oilM  in  many  a  space  betwixt ; 
A  eoird  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  craok'd. 
With  table  underpropp'd,  and  chairs  new-back*d ; 
A  marble  side-slab  with  ten  thousand  stains. 
And  all  an  ancient  tavern's  poor  remains. 

HVith  much  entreaty,  they  your  fixxl  prepare, 
And  acid  wine  affi>rd,  with  meagre  &re ; 
Heartkas  you  sup ;  and  when  a  dozen  times 
YoaVe  read  the  fractured  window's    senseless 

rhymes ; 
HaTe  been  assured  that  Phoebe  Green  was  fair. 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
Yoa  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps  hot  or  cold,  from  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  comes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  wakea'd  soon 
By  rufltUng  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

Oer  this  large  building,  thus  by  time  defiiced, 
A  servile  coupfe  has  its  owner  placed, 
Whc^  not  unmindful  that  its  style  is  large, 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined^ 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind  ; 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  graces  vanish'd  and  for  charms  decay'd. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the 
way. 
Lights  from  each  window  shot  the  lengthen'd  ray. 
And  busy  looks  in  every  face  were  seen. 
Through  the  warm  precincts  of  the  reigning  Queen 
There  fires  inviting  blazed,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells'  seducing  sound ; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  firom  far 
S^prang  to  the  call,  then  hasten'd  to  the  bar ; 
Where  a  glad  priestess  of  the  temple  sway'd, 
The  roost  obedient,  and  the  most  obey'd ; 
Roiy  and  round,  adom'd  in  crimson  vest. 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast : 
9  N 


And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  unwise 
Were  soon  transform'd  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 

Her  port  in  bottles  stood,  a  well.«tain'd  row, 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below ; 
lliree  powerful  spirits  fill'd  a  parted  case. 
Some  cordial-bottles  stood  in  secret  place ; 
Fair  acid  finite  in  nets  above  were  seen. 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  her  glasses  dean ; 
Basins  and  bowls  were  ready  on  the  stand. 
And  measures  clatter'd  in  her  powerful  hand. 

Inferior  houses  now  our  notice  claim. 
But  who  shall  deal  them  their  appropriate  fame  f 
Who  shall  the  nice  yet  known  (Ustinction  tell. 
Between  the  peal  complete  and  single  bell  7 

Determine,  ye,  who  on  your  shining  nags 
Wear  oil-skin  beavers  and  bear  seal-skin  bags ; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  night ; 
Ye  travellers  all,  superior  inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride ; 
Come  and  determine — will  ye  take  your  place 
At  \hefuU  orb,  or  half  the  lunar  fiice  ? 
With  the  Black  Boy  or  Angel  will  you  dine  T 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine  : 
Horses  the  white  or  black  will  ye  prefer  7 
The  Silver-Swan,  or  swan  opposed  to  her — 
Rare  bird !  whose  form  the  raven-plumage  decks. 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  n^ks  7 

All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give, 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar  7 — there  are  who  cry, 
**  Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by : 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  okl  aunt,  and  there  you  see 
Some  kind  young  nieees  in  her  company ; 
Poor  village  nieces,  whom  the  tender  dame 
Invites  to  town»  and  gives  their  beauty  fame ; 
The  grateful  sisters  feel  the  important  aid. 
And  the  good  aunt  is  flatter'd  and  repaid. 

What  though  it  may  some  cool  observers  strike^ 
That  such  fair  sisters  should  be  so  unlike ; 
That  still  another  and  another  comes. 
And  at  the  matron'^e  table  smiles  and  blooms ; 
That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undefined,  nor  name  a  parting  day ; 
And  yet,  though  all  are  valued,  all  are  aear. 
Causeless  they  go,  and  seldom  more  appear  7 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head. 
And  Scandal  vengeance  fiv>m  a  burgess  dread : 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  cribbage  takes  an  evening  game; 
His  cup  beside  nim,  through  their  play  he  quaffs, 
And  of^  renews,  and  innocently  laughs ; 
Or,  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts. 
And  firom  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports ; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  gra^e  protector  and  a  powerful  friend : 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  he  was  caught  with  Silvia  on  his  knees  ^^ 
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A  caatloua  bargess  with  a  careful  wife 
To  be  80  caught ! — *t  is  false,  upon  my  life. 

Next  are  a  lower  kind,  jet  not  so  low 
But  thej,  among  them,  their  distinctions  know ; 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high 
As  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 
Or  from  Duke  William  to  the  Dog  repairs, 
He  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  say 
What  favourite  inn  shall  share  his  evening^s  pay. 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day's  labours  and  his  next  day*s  views. 
Our  seamen  too  have  choice :  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  csbin  of  his  fiivourite  Ship ; 
And  on  the  morrow  in  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows,  till  fancy  feels  herself  afloat ; 
Can  he  the  sign — ^Three  Jolly  Sailors  pass, 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass  7 
The  Anchor  too  affords  the  seaman  joys. 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and 

noise; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surroonds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require : 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour. 
And  they  enjoy  it  to  their  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while  aD 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling—"  Do  ye  see  7 
We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore.** 

See !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk, 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk ; 
Yet  nothmg  heeded — would  one  stroke  suffice 
To  blot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
**  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  such  dirty  things. 
We  *re  British  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings.*' 

But  the  Green-Man  shall  I  pass  by  unsung. 
Which  muie  own  James  upon  his  sign-post  hung  7 
^His  si^,  his  image, — for  he  once  was  seen 
A  squire's  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green ; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honour  less, 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  hour  went  forth  to  woo 
Young  Juliet  Hart,  and  was  her  Romeo ; 
They  *d  seen  the  {rfay,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet ; 
The  nymph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  five, 
Ev'n  at  a  word — no  Rosalind  was  she : 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — **  Be  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youth  ?** 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  when  the  nightingale : 
So  in  few  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
I'  the  way  that  all  the  Capulets  had  been. 

Then  first  repentance  seized  the  amorous  man. 
And — shame  on  love — he  reason'd  and  he  ran ; 
The  thoughtfiil  Romeo  trembled  for  his  purse. 
And  the  sad  sounds,  **  for  better  and  for  worse." 

Yet  could  the  lover  not  so  far  withdraw. 
But  he  was  haunted  both  by  love  and  law : 
Now  law  dismayed  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs. 
Now  pity  soiled  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs ; 
Then  thoughts  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail. 
Where  all  would  Uame  him  and  where  none  might 
bul; 


These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet's  hut  appear'd 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  he  should  have 
fear'd. 

There  sat  the  father  in  his  wicker  throne. 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone ; 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reriled. 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child : 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn. 
Bade  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  bom : 
Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  begin 
Her  plea  for  fi'ailty,  when  the  swam  came  in. 

To  him  she  tum'd  and  other  theme  began, 
Show'd  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man ; 
**  An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  laws. 
Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there 's  cause." 
With  lengthen'd  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 

pass 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass ; 
**  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim. 
What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name  7 
But 't  is  most  base,  't  is  perjury  and  thefl; 
When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
The  rogue  who  ruins^^here  the  father  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 


''That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he,— **I  don' 
suppose 
My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those; 
Wliat's  done  amiss  he  'U  mend  in  ptopor  time^ 
I  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crime : 
'Twas  my  misfortune,  in  the  days  of  youth, 
To  find  two  lasses  pleaduiff  fer  my  truth ; 
The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  oontral; 
So  one  I  took,  and  when  we  gain'd  a  home. 
Her  friend  agreed — what  could  afa«  more  7— to 

come; 
And  when  she  found  that  I  'd  a  widow'd  bed. 
Me  she  desired— >what  could  I  less  7--to  wed. 
An  easier  case  is  yours :  you  've  not  the  smart 
That  two  fond  pleaders  cause  w  one  man's  heart ; 
You  've  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd, 
Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  at  rest; 
There  smiles  your  bride,  there  sprawls  your  new- 
born son 
—A  ring,  a  license,  and  the  thing  is  doQe.** 

**  My  loving  James,"— the  lass  began  her  plea, 
"  I '11  make  thy  reason  take  a  part  with  me: 
Had  I  been  froward,  skittish,  or  unkind. 
Or  to  thy  person  or  thy  passion  blind ; 
Had  I  refused,  when  't  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
Or  put  thee  off  with  promise  and  delay ; 
Thou  might^st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly, 
Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny  : 
But,  James,  with  me  thou  hadst  an  easier  task. 
Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask ; 
I  laid  no  traps  for  thee,  no  plots  or  plans. 
Nor  marriage  named  by  license  or  by  banns ; 
Nor  would  I  now  the  parson's  aid  employ, 
fiat  for  this  cause," — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 

Motives  like  these  could  heart  of  flesh  resist  7 
James  took  the  infent  and  in  triumph  kiss'd ; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  child  restored, 
Made  his  proud  speech,  and  pledged  his  worthy 
word. 
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Thy  be&lth  be  drnnk  in  bampera  three  times  three ; 
And  tboa  sbalt  grace  (bedeckM  in  garments  gay) 
The  chriateoing-dinner  on  the  wedding  dajr." 

James  at  mj  door  then  made  his  parting  bow, 
Took  tfae  Green-Man,  and  is  a  master  now. 


LETTER  XII. 


PLAYESa 


litem  ara  mooarelM  none  retpect^ 

Hwooa,  ret  an  humbled  crew, 
NoMee  whom  tbe  orowd  correct, 

WmUkj  men,  whom  daoa  pureae: 
Beavtaai,  shrinking  from  the  view 

Of  tbe  day's  detecting  eye ; 
Ijoven.  who  with  much  ado 

Loug-fbrMken  damsels  woo, 
And  beave  the  iU-Mgn'd  sigh. 


I,  ersTiog  mMos 

OTeiisteiKM  through  Ihe  day. 
Famous  scholars,  conning  scenes 

Of  a  duU  bewildering  play ; 
Bagaud  beaux  aad  missrs  grer 

Whom  tbe  rabble  praise  and  blame ; 
Proud  and  mean,  and  sad  and  gay. 

Toiling  after  ease,  ara  they, 
l^amoOB,*  and  boasting  fama. 


PU 


arers  arrive  in  the  Borough — ^Welcomed  b^  their 
Mner  Friends — ^Are  better  fitted  for  Comic  than 
Tragic  Scenes :  yet  better  approved  in  the  lat- 
ter  by  one  Part  of  their  Audience — ^Their  gene- 
ral Character  and  Pleasantry — ^Particnhur  Dis- 
tresMs  and  Labours — Their  Fortitude  and  Pa- 
tience—A  private  Rehearsal — The  Vanity  of  the 
aged  Actress — ^A  Heroine  from  the  Milliner's 
Sliop— A  deluded  Tradesman — Of  what  Persons 
tfae  Company  is  composed— Character  and  Ad- 
▼cntnres  of  Frederick  Thompson. 


D^awH  by  the  annual  call,  we  now  behold 

Oar  troop  dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old. 

And  those,  since  last  they  marched,  inlisted  and 

enroQM : 
Moonted  on  hacks  or  borne  in  wagons  some. 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  humbler  brethren)  come. 
Three  &voarM  places,  an  imequal  time. 
Join  to  support  this  company  sublime : 
Oars  for  the  longer  period — see  how  light 
Yon  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight. 
Whose  claims  are  all  allow*d,  and  fi>iendshlp  glads 

tbe  night 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  divine, 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine ; 
No  talk  of  pay  shall  yet  on  pleasure  steal, 
Bot  kindest  welcome  bless  the  friendly  meal ; 
While  o*er  the  social  jug  and  decent  cheer, 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  year. 


*  ftnllinff  pliyen  are  thus  hdd  io  a  legal  sense. 


I  Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  '11  all  engage 
To  take  each  part,  and  act  in  every  age : 
Cull'd  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they ! 
Swept  from  all  bams,  our  borough-critics  say ; 
But  with  some  portion  of  a  critic's  ire. 
We  all  endure  them ;  there  are  some  admire : 
They  might  have  praise,  confined  to  farce  alone ; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  groan ; 
But  then  our  servantB*  and  our  seamen's  wives 
Love  all  that  rant  and  rapture  as  their  lives ; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain. 
Finds  as  King  Richard  he  must  roar  amain — 
"  My  horse !  my  horse !" — ^Lo !  now  to  their  abodes, 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  this  adventurous  trade ; 
Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  duly  buys 
Arms  out  of  use  and  undirected  eyes ; 
These  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  be  can. 
And  vends  each  night  the  manufactured  man : 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts,  they  gladly  stay. 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars !  and  away ! 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remain, 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again. 

Children  of  Thespis,  welcome!   knights  and 
queens ! 
Counts !  barons !  beauties !  when  before  your  scenes. 
And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  from  jrour  throne ; 
Then  step  behind,  and  aU  your  glory 's  gone  : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  berefl, 
The  pomp  is  vanishM,  and  the  care  is  left 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel 
When  the  full  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal ; 
Flatt'ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise 
A  brother's  merits  for  a  brother's  praise : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart. 
Than  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part ; 
Nor  without  cause ;  the  boards,  we  know,  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Graceful  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  we  spurn ; 
Bravely  to  bear  tlie  tumult  of  the  crowd. 
The  hiss  tremendous,  and  the  censure  loud : 
These  are  their  parts,— and  he  who  these  sustains 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  least  of  gentler  kind  are  they. 
Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray. 
No  blood  their  fiiry  sheds,  nor  havoc  marks  their 
way. 

Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised  and  soon  depress'd, 
Your  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain, 
Not  wam'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  bv  gain ; 
Whom  justice  pitying,  chides  from  place  to  place, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 
Who  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play  the  parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ; 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  wo,  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 
Distress  and  hope— the  mind's,  the  body's  wear, 
The  man's  affliction  and  the  actor's  tear : 
Alternate  times  of  fiuting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  cluldren  of  distreas. 
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Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  freedom !  Nor  ring  nor  license  needed  soals  so  fond, 
seems,  Alphonso's  passion  was  his  Cynthia's  bond : 

And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemes  '  And  tiius  the  simple  girl,  to  shame  betr&y*d. 
Your  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joys  are  dreams.  Sinks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismay*d. 


Yet  keen  those  griefs — ah !   what   avail   thy 
charms, 
Fair  Juliet!  what  that  infant  in  thine  arras; 
What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns, 
What  all  the  aid  thy  present  Romeo  earns. 
Whilst  thou  art  crowded  in  that  lumbering  wain. 
With  all  thy  plaintive  sisters  to  complain  7 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — To  rehearse. 
Day  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  and  verse ; 
To  bear  each  other's  spirit,  pride,  and  spite ; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  of  the  night ; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patch.work,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  course ; 
This  is  laborious,  and  may  be  defined 
The  bootless  labour  of  the  thriflless  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  dame ;  I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand ; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  part, 
,  Then  dwells  on  objects  nearer  to  the  heart ; 
Across  the  room  she  paces,  gets  her  tone. 
And  fits  her  features  for  the  Danish  throne ; 
To-night  a  queen — I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
I  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet*s  mother  know. 

Methinks  'tis  pitiful  to  see  her  try 
For  strength  of  arms  and  energy  of  eye ; 
With  vigour  lost,  and  spirits  worn  awav, 
Her  pomp  and  pride  she  labours  to  display ; 
And  when  awhile  she  *s  tried  her  part  to  act. 
To  find  her  thoughts  arrested  by  some  fact ; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen 
In  the  plain  actress  than  the  Danish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight, 
And  fancies  all  the  plaudits  of  the  night : 
Old  as  she  is,  she  smiles  at  every  speech, 
And  thinks  no  youthful  part  beyond  her  reach ; 
But  as  the  mist  of  vanity  again 
Is  blown  away,  by  press  of  present  pain. 
Sad  and  in  doubt  she  to  her  purse  applies 
For  cause  of  comfort,  where  no  comfort  lies ; 
Then  to  her  task  she  sighing  turns  again, — 
**  Oh !  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain !" 

And  who  that  poor,  consumptive,  witherM  thing. 
Who  strains  her  slender  throat  and  strives  to  sing  7 
Panting  for  breath,  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop, 
And  far  unlike  the  inmate  of  the  shop. 
Where  she,  in  youth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
Laugh'd  off  at  night  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
With  novels,  verses,  fancy's  fertile  powers. 
And  sister-converse  pass'd  the  evening-hours ; 
But  Cynthia's  soul  was  sofl,  her  wishes  strong. 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong : 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  her  dread. 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  thread : 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's  part. 
Her  wo,  her  wish ! — uie  had  them  all  by  heart 

At  length  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh, 
Who  spake  of  love  till  sigh  re-eche'd  sigh ; 
He  told  in  honey'd  words  his  deathless  flame. 
And  she  his  own  by  tender  vows  became ; 


Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope, 
See  her  !  tiie  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride. 
Her  wo  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied : 
Her  humble  talents,  tliough  derided,  used, 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused ; 
All  that  remains— for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — ^is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 
What  dreams  ye  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read. 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Nottage  made. 
By  joining  bricks — to  him  a  thriving  trade : 
Of  his  employment  master  and  his  wife. 
This  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life ; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs. 
And  Peter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  players : 
Connected  thus,  he  heard  in  way  poUte, — 
**  Come,  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to-night" 
At  first  *t  was  folly,  nonsense,  idle  stufl^ 
But  seen  for  notlimg  it  grew  well  enough ; 
And  better  now — now  best,  and  every  night. 
In  this  fool's  paradise  he  drank  delight ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  bliss,  he  wish'd  to  faiow 
Whence  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  could  flow ; 
For  if  the  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring. 
What  must  the  feeling  7 — feeling  like  a  king  7 

In  vain  his  wife,  his  unde,  and  his  friend. 
Cried—"*  Peter !  Peter !  let  such  follies  end ; 
'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  see. 
But  would  you  partner  wiUi  a  showman  be  T* 
^  Showman !"  said  Peter,  **  did  not  Quin  and  Give, 
And  Roscius-Garrick,  by  the  science  thrive  7 
Showman  ! — 't  is  scandal ;  I  *m  by  genius  led 
To  join  a  class  who  've  Shakspeare  at  their  head." 

Poor  Peter  thus  by  easy  steps  became 
A  dreaming  candidate  for  scenic  &me. 
And,  afler  years  consumed,  infirm  and  poor. 
He  sits  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  various  men  these  marching  troops  are  made— 
Pen-spurning  clerks,  and  lads  contemning  trade; 
Waiters  and  servants  by  confinement  teased. 
And  youths  of  wealth  by  dissipation  eased ; 
With  feeling  nymphs,  who,  such  resource  at  hand, 
Scorn  to  obey  the  rigour  of  command ; 
Some,  who  from  higher  views  by  vice  are  won. 
And  some  of  either  sex  by  love  undone ;   ' 
The  greater  part  lamenting  as  their  fall. 
What  some  an  honour  and  advancement  call 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assume, 
And  hence  our  Bevilles  and  our  Savilles  come ; 
It  honours  him,  from  tailor's  board  kick'd  down. 
As  Mister  Dormer  to  amuse  the  town ; 
Falling,  he  rises :  but  a  kind  there  are 
Who  dwell  on  former  prospects,  and  despair ; 
Justly  but  vainly  they  their  fiite  deplore. 
And  mourn  tlieir  fall  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Thompson,  with  his  sons  around, 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  found : 
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The  fkther's  ticwb  were  in  a  different  line. 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine, 
Tlien  should  he  go — to  prosper  who  could  doubt  7 
When  school-boy  stigmas  would  be  all  waah*d  out : 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthful  face, 
T  wist  Tioe  and  error — a  neglected  case" 
These  would  submit  to  skill ;  a  little  time, 
And  none  could  trace  the  error  or  the  crime ; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Mig^ht  choose  bis  station — what  would  Frederick  be? 
T  -wmm  soon  detennined~-He  could  not  descend 
To  pedant-laws  and  lectures  without  end ; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threaten'd  if  he  kept  away ; 
No !  not  to  be  a  bbhop— so  he  swore. 
And  at  hia  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  ail  paid,  the  fiither  with  a  siffh, 
Plaeed  him  in  office—^  Do,  my  Frederick,  try ; 

Confine  thyself  a  few  short  months,  and  then 

He  tried  a  fiurtnight,  and  threw  down  the  pen. 

Agam  demands  were  huah*d :  ^  My  son,  you  *re 
free. 
Bat  you  *re  unsettled ;  take  your  chance  at  sea  :*' 
So  in  few  days  the  midshipman  equipped, 
KeociTed  the  mother's  blessing  and  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune !  soon  oompellM  to  meet 
The  wretched  stripling  staggering  through  the 

street^ 
For,  rash,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain, 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again : 
Aboat  the  borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy. 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ ; 
Of  fiiends  he  borrow'd,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  eecret  fondness  authorised  the  debt; 
The  younger  sister,  still  a  child,  was  taught 
To  give  with  feign'd  affright  the  pittance  sought 
For  now  the  father  cried— **  It  is  too  late 
For  trial  more— I  leave  him  to  hb  &te,** — 
Tet  left  him  not ;  and  with  a  kind  of  joy 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy : 
At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  he  found,  when  sick, 
AH  aid  vraa  ready,  all  attendance  quick ; 
A  lever  sei»d  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thooght  of  trespass,  error,  crime  and  cost ; 
Th*  indulgent  parents  knelt  beside  the  ^outh. 
They  heard  his  promise  and  believed  his  truth ; 
And  when  the  danger  lessened  on  their  view. 
They  east  off  doutS,  and  hope  assurance  grew  ;• 
Noiaed  by  his  sisters,  cherisVd  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire, 
Hislile,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay. 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day ; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  home  received, 
Tbey  hoped  fi>r  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness,  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  7  will  honour,  duty,  law  7 
Alas!  not  all:  the  more  the  trials  lent. 
The  less  he  seem*d  to  ponder  and  repent ; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career. 
He  thought  reproof  unjust  and  truth  severe ; 
Thd  so^s  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come, 
He  first  abused  and  then  abjured  his  home ; 
9« 


Friend%  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love, 
With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove ; 
In  vain  their  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied. 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried ; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move, 
Was  the  last  effort  of  parental  k>ve. 

£v*n  then  he  watch'd  his  &ther  from  his  home, 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come, 
Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise. 
He  talked  of  death,  and  threaten*d  for  supplies. 
Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone 
AU  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  but  one : 
The  players  received  him,  tbey  with  open  heart 
Gave  him  his  portion  and  assigned  his  part ; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  life, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty,  and  a  wife. 

His  present  friends,  though  they  were  nothing 

nice. 
Nor  ask'd  how  vicious  he,  or  what  his  vice. 
Still  the^  expected  he  should  now  attend 
To  the  joint  duty  as  an  useful  friend ; 
The  leader  too  declared,  with  frown  severe. 
That  none  should  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might 

wear; 
And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  play'd. 
To  see  his  Father*s  Ghost  so  drunken  made : 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally  would  no  reproof  abide : — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march*d  away  and  joinM 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin*d ; 
And  other  characters,  both  gay  and  sage. 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage ; 
Then  to  rebuke,  with  arrogant  disdain. 
He  gave  abuse,  and  sought  a  home  again. 

Thus  changing  scenes,  but  with  unchanging  vice, 
Engaged  by  many,  but  with  no  one  twice : 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  berefl. 
He  to  himself)  unhappy  guide !  was  lefl— 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided  7  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villany  7  of  thieves  and  cheats  7 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  scene 
Had  he  a  witness  (not  inactive)  been ; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  demded  numbers  slept ; 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied. 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried. 
And  that  once  lost,  the  wretch  was  cast  aside :  < 
For  now,  though  if  illing  with  the  worst  to  act. 
He  wanted  power  for  an  important  fact ; 
And  while  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel. 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  couldn't  steaL 

By  these  rejected,  is  there  lot  so  strange. 
So  low !  that  he  coiUd  suffer  by  the  change  7 
Yes !  the  new  station  as  a  fidl  we  judge,— 
He  now  became  the  harlots*  humble  drudge. 
Their  drudge  in  common :  they  combined  to  save 
Awhile  from  starving  their  submissive  slave ; 
For  now  his  spirit  lefl  him,  and  his  pride. 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died ; 
Few  were  hb  feelings— but  the  keenest  these, 
The  rage  of  hanger,  and  the  sigh  Sat  eaae; 


He  BhunnM  the  blow,—**  Ah !  strike  mc  not  again." 

Tbns  was  he  found :  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Saw  the  sad  wretch,  whom  he  had  known  a  boj ; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied  : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gone  by, 
LookM  for  compassion  through  one  living  eye. 
And  stretch'd  th'  unpalsied  hand :  the  seaman  felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt, 
And  his  small  boon  wiUi  cheerful  frankness  dealt; 
Then  made  inquiries  of  th'  unhappy  youth, 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 

**  Yowig  Frederick  Thompson  to  a  chandler^s  shop 
By  harlots  order'd  and  afi^id  to  stop  !— 
What!  our  good  merchant*s  favourite  to  be  seen 
In  state  so  loathsome  and  in  dress  so  mean  ?** — 

So  thought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew. 

But  time  was  lost,  inquiry  came  too  late. 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fiite ; 
No!  they  had  seised  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave ; 
The  spoil  obtainM,  they  cast  him  from  the  door, 
Robb'd,  beaten,  hungry,  pained,  diseased,  and  poor. 

Then  nature  (pointing  to  the  only  spot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  so  dire  a  lot,) 
Aithough  so  feeble,  led  him  on  the  way. 
And  hope  Iook*d  forward  to  a  happier  day : 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal !  a  father  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crimes  forget ; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear : 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose, 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  bourns  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it :  he  had  left  the  town. 
But  building  yet  were  scattered  up  and  down ; 
To  one  of  £ese,  half-ruin'd  and  half-built. 
Was  traced  this  child  of  wretchedness  and  guilt ; 
There  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar*s  vest. 
Thrown  by  in  scorn !  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest ; 
There  was  this  scene  of  vice  and  wo  to  dose. 
And  there  the  wretched  body  Iband  repose. 


LETTER  XIII. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 
Do  good  bf  Ksahh,  and  bliuh  to  flod  it  faiM. 
Thors  are  a  lort  of  imo  whoM  viMvat 
Do  cream  and  mantie  like  a  atandioi  pool. 
And  do  a  wilful  stilloeM  entertain, 
With  porpoee  to  be  drew'd  in  an  optoioo ; 
Aa  wbo  would  njr*  *'  1  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  whea  I  ope  ov  Upalet  no  dot  bark.** 

Mtrdumt  tf  Fmsm. 
8am  felix ;  quii  enira  nefet  1  felizqoe  maaebo  ; 
Boe^eoqiM  q«ii  dnbitat?  Toibb  na  eopia  fbeiL 


Founder  dies — Six  Trustees — Sir  Denys  Brand, 
a  Principal — His  Eulogium  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Day — ^Truth  reckoned  invidious  on  these 
Occasions — An  Explanation  of  the  Magnanimity 
and  Wisdom  of  Sir  Denys— His  Kinds  of  Mod- 
eration and  Humility — Laughton,  his  Successor, 
a  planning,  ambitious,  weaiUiy  Man — Advance- 
ment in  Lif&his  perpetual  Object,  and  all  Things 
made  the  Means  of  it — His  Idea  of  Falsehood 
— His  Resentment  dangerous :  how  removed- 
Success  produces  Love  of  Flattery :  his  daily 
Gratification — His  Merito  and  Acts  of  Kindness 
— His  proper  Choice  of  Alms-Men — In  this 
Respect  meritorious — His  Predeoessor  not  to 
cautious. 


Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  plain  behold 
Those  pleasant  seats  for  the  reouced  and  <Jd ; 
A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  died, 
When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied  ; 
He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 
And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 
He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 
Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leamM  of  him  to  spare ; 
With  emulation  and  success  they  strove, 
Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve. 
As  if  that  useliil  knowledge  they  would  gaii^^ 
How  little  feed  would  human  life  sustain  e 
No  pauper  came  their  table's  crums  to  crave ; 
Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave : 
When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  merchant  pass. 
It  nooved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  **  Alas ! 
Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,**  and  they  felt 
A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt : 
The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor, 
Bark'd  him  away  firom  ev'ry  decent  door; 
While  they  who  saw  him  bare,  but  thought  him  rich. 
To  show  respect  or  soom,  they  knew  not  which. 

But  while  our  merchant  seem'd  so  base  and  mean^ 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes  **  not  unseen ; 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act. 
Yet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  feet : 
To  scenes  of  various  wo  he  nightly  went. 
And  serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent ; 
Ofl  has  he  cheer'd  the  wretched,  at  a  rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  plate ; 
He  has  been  seen — his  hair  all  silver-white. 
Shaking  and  shining — as  he  stole  by  night. 
To  feed  imen vied  on  his  still  delight. 
A  two-fold  taste  he  had ;  to  give  and  spare. 
Both  were  his  duties,  and  had  equal  care ; 
It  was  his  joy,  to  sit  alone  and  fest. 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast: 
Tears  in  his  eyes  would,  spite  of  him,  appear. 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 
All  in  a  wint*ry  night  from  far  he  came. 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  suff 'ring  dame ; 
Whose  husband  robb'd  him,  and  to  whom  he  meant 
A  ling'ring,  but  reforming  punishment : 
Home  then  he  walk'd,  and  found  his  anger  rise, 
When  fire  and  rush-light  met  his  troubl^  eyes ; 
But  these  extinguish'o,  and  his  prayer  address'd 
To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest 
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HI<i  seventieth  jear  was  pass'd,  aud  then  waa  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  nmthcm  green ; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours*  eyes, 
()t  surely  no  one  woald  have  seen  it  rise  : 
Tirclve  rooms  contiguoas  stood,  and  six  were  neaf , 
There  men  were  pUu^,  and  sober  matrons  here ; 
Tnere  were  behind  small  nsoful  gardens  made, 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shade ; 
In  the  first  room  were  seen,  above,  below, 
^me  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show ; 
Tie  foaader's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there^ 
fXot  till  be  left  us,)  and  an  elbowM  chair ; 
There,  ^mid  these  sijnis  of  his  superior  places 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  of  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain, 
Tbroo^h  years  of  trfmble,  wealth  and  ease  to  gain ; 
Len  mast  they  have  than  an  appointed  sum, 
Aod  freemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
They  should  be  deoenl  and  command  respect 
{Tboogh  needing  fbrtnne,)  whom  these  doors  pro- 
tect. 
And  sboold  for  thirty  dismal  yeaia  have  tried 
For  petee  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Strange !  thai  o*er  men  thus  train'd  in  sorrow^s 
school. 
Power  most  be  held,  and  they  most  live  by  role ; 
lofirm,  correcied  by  misfortunes,  old. 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  passions  cold  ; 
Of  beihh,  weahh,  power,  and  worldly  cares,  bereft, 
StOl  must  they  aol  at  liberty  be  left; 
'There  most  be  ana  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  guide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train. 

If  then  control  imperious,  check  severe. 
Be  Deeded  where  each  reverend  men  appear ; 
To  what  would  youth,  without  such  checks,  asinre, 
Free  the  wild  wish,  uncurbM  the  strong  desire  7 
Aod  where  (in  coUege  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ui^goveni*d  imd  the  hand  unbound  7 

His  boose  endcvw'd,  the  generous  man  resigned 
An  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined ; 
He  and  the  female  saint  survived  to  view 
"Fbeir  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adieu ! 

Six  are  the  guardians  of  this  happy  seat. 
And  one  presidea  when  the  v  on  business  meet ; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose ; 
Nor  woold  Sir  Denys  Brand  the  charge  refuse ; 
'Trne,  *twas  beneath  him,  **  but  to  do  men  good 
Wu  motive  neyer  by  his  heart  withstood :" 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 

Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead, 
"Thy  worth,  Sir  Denys,  shall  be  weigh*d  and  read ; 
^cre  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace, 
With  each  alliance  of  thy  noble  race. 

"Yes!  here  we  have  him!  — "Came  in  Wil- 
Iiam*B  reign. 
The  Nonnan  braoid ;  the  blood  without  a  stain ; 
From  the  fierce  I>ane  and  ruder  Saxon  clear, 
^  Irish,  Scot,  or  Cunbrian  mountaineer; 
D°t  the  pore  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring, 
^  be,  Sir  Denys,  was  in  heart  a  king: 
Erect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul, 
'ortnoe  he  icem'd  to  govcni  and  cootrol; 


Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away. 
Prudent  as  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay ; 
In  him  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet. 
Sincere,  though  cautious,  frank,  and  yet  discreet 
Just  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word. 
His  passions*  master,  and  his  temper's  lord." 

Yet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  hmet 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim ; 
You  give  him  learning,  join*d  with  sound  good 

sense. 
And  match  his  wealth  with  his  benevolence ; 
What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  vou  add. 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  had. 


Poor  honest  truth !  thou  writest  of  living  men, 
And  art  a  railer  and  detracter  then ; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  art  thou ! 

Why  banish  truth  7  It  injures  not  the  dead. 
It  aids  not  them  with  flattery  to  be  fed ; 
And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view, 
They  copy  less  the  more  they  think  them  true. 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  behold. 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold ; 
When  we  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state. 
Then  erring  men  their  worth  may  emulale. 

View  then  this  picture  of  a  noble  mind. 
Let  him  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind ; 
What  was  the  wisdom  7    Was  it  not  the  frown 
That  keeps  aU  question,  all  inquiry  down  7 
His  words  were  powerfiil  and  decisive  all. 
But  hip  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
**  'T  is  thus,**  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent. 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 

**  Let  it  be  spared— all  men  at  least  agree 
Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity: 
His  were  no  vulgar  charities ;  none  saw 
Him  like  the  merchant  to  the  hut  withdraw  i 
He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed. 
By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed ; 
His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
*T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand ; 
He  raised  the  room  that  towen  above  the  street, 
A  public  room  where  grateful  parties  meet ; 
He  first  the  life-boat  plann*d :  to  him  the  plaoe 
Is  deep  in  debt — H  was  he  revived  the  race ; 
To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
Would  give  with  freedom  or  with  firanknese  lend ; 
His  money  built  the  jail,  nor  jirisoner  yet 
Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt ; 
To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display. 
Around  his  mansion  aU  is  grand  and  gay. 
And  this  is  bounty  with  the  name  of  pay.*' 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract, 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act ; 
All  these  were  great,  but  stiU  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  christian  love ; 
'T  would  give  me  iov  some  gracious  deed  to  meet| 
That  has  not  caird  for  glory  through  the  street : 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun. 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one ; 
And  yet  they  teU  us,  when  Sir  Denys  died. 
That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd ; 
Great  were  his  gifts,  his  miffhty  heart  I  own. 
But  why  describe  what  all  the  world  has  known  f 
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The  rest  is  petty  pride,  the  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  swelling  heart 
Ismail  was  his  private  room ;  men  found  him  there 
Jiy  a  plain  table,  on  a  paltry  chair ; 
A  wretched  floor-cloth,  and  some  prints  around, 
The  easy  purchase  of  a  single  pound  : 
These  humble  trifles  and  that  study  small 
Make  a  strong  contrast  with  the  servants'  hall ; 
There  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess. 
The  pompous  seat  of  pamperM  idleness. 
Where  the  sleek  rogues  with  one  consent  declare, 
They  would  not  live  upon  his  honour's  fare ; 
He  daily  took  but  one  nalf>hour  to  dine. 
On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine ; 
Then  he  'd  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts. 
And  say,  **  My  friends !  you  make  yourselves  like 

beasts; 
One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine, 
But  you  are  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine ; 
Learn  to  be  temperate." — Had  they  dared  t*  obey, 
He  would  have  praised  and  tum'd  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Denys  riding  in  his  ground, 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found : 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  for  many  a  year. 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear : 
An  old  brown  pony  't  was  his  will  to  ride. 
Who  shuffled  onward,  and  firom  side  to  side ; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fat  and  sleek, 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

**  Sir  Denys  Brand !  and  on  so  poor  a  steed  !" 
**  Poor !  it  may  be-— such  things  I  never  heed  :*' 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien. 
Equipped  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen, 
tJpon  a  horse,  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rate  ? — 
Him  the  lad  fearing,  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit,  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

**  A  handsome  youth,  Sir  Denys ;  and  a  horse 
Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course, — 
Yours,  without  question?" — **  Yes  1 1  think  a  groom 
Bought  me  the  beast ;  I  cannot  say  the  sum : 
I  ride  him  not,  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
Men  have  in  cattle— but  my  people  ride ; 
The  boy  is — hark  ye,  sirrah  I  what 's  your  name  7 
Ay,  Jacob,  yes !  I  recollect — ^the  same ; 
As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son-^ 
I  think  a  tenant — is  your  father  one  7" 

There  was  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about, 
And  found  his  master's  humble  spirit  out ; 
He  would  at  awfiil  distance  snatch  a  look, 
Then  run  away  and  hide  him  in  some  nook ; 
**  For  oh !"  quoth  he,  **  I  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
On  him,  his  n-andeur  puts  me  in  a  fright ; 
Oh !  Mister  Jacob,  whex)  you  wait  on  him. 
Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb  7" 

The  steward  soon  had  orders — **•  Summers,  see 
That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  me." 

Sir  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  affiiirs 
In  trust  to  Laughton's  long  experienced  cares ; 
Before  a  guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead. 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head : 
Numbers  are  call'd  to  govern,  but  in  fact 
Only  tho  powerful  and  assuming  act 


Laughton,  too  wise  to  be  a  dupe  to  fiime, 
Cared  not  a  whit  of  what  descent  he  came, 
Till  he  was  rich ;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  for  pedigree,  but  never  caught : 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor. 
Was  to  advance ;  he  never  cared  for  more : 
**  Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  factor,  take  a  wife, 
Take  any  road  to  get  along  in  life." 

Was  he  a  miser  then  7  a  robber  7  foe 
To  thoee  who  trusted  7  a  deceiver  7 — No ! 
He  was  ambitious ;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controll'd,  improved,  combined; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were,  by  his  account, 
Steps  for  the  ladder  he  design'd  to  mount : 
Such  step  was  money :  wealth  was  but  his  slave, 
For  power  he  gain'd  it,  and  fi>r  power  he  gave ; 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he  'd  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart; 
Friends  too  were  aids,  they  led  to  certain  ends. 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  on  other  friends. 
A  favourite  step  was  marriage :  tiien  he  gain'd 
Seat  in  our  hall,  and  o'er  bis  party  reign'd ; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  kmg'd  to  bay. 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchase  dry, 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call, 
The  ftiling  found  him  ready  for  their  fidl : 
He  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  quay, 
And  looks  and  mutters,  **  This  belongs  to  me." 
His  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent; 
Interest  inform'd  him  when  he  should  resent, 
How  long  resist,  and  on  what  terms  relent ; 
In  points  where  he  determined  to  sacoeed, 
In  vain  mij^ht  reason  or  compassion  plead ; 
But  gain'd  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
'T  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then : 
Hence  he  was  mild  to  all' men  whom  he  led, 
Of  all  who  dared  resist  the  scourge  and  dread. 

Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useless  lie 
Of  boasting  pride  or  laughing  vanity ; 
It  was  the  gainful,  the  persuading  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart, 
Which  argued,  soden'd,  humbled,  and  prevaiPd; 
Nor  was   it  tried   till  ev'ry  truth  had  fkil'd ; 
No  sage  on  earth  could  more  than  he  despise 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 

Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wanton 
waste. 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste ; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view. 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifle  too ! 
Yet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  art 
To  ope  the  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with  power  endued   and  wealthy 
grown. 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppress'd,  were  shown; 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  his  temper  sting ; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th'  avenging  boor. 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  all  his  jmw^i 
Save  when  th'  offender  took  a  prudent  way 
The  risuig  storm  of  fiiry  to  allay : 
This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  safety  sleep 
By  largely  casting  to  the  angry  deep; 
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Or.  better  jet  (Its  swelling  force  t*  asuuage,) 
By  pouring  oil  of  flattery  on  ita  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  heart  approved,  poaaeaa^d, 
Fi  irU  iavoar^d,  foUowM,  dreaded,  and  careaa'd, 
il<>  gently  jieida  to  one  mellifluoua  joy, 
The  only  iweetthat  is  not  found  to  cloy, 
I-tiiid  adulation !  other  pleaaurea  pall 
oq  the  sicii  taste,  and  transient  are  they  all; 
But  tliis  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power, 
Tuo  more  we  take,  the  faster  we  devour ; 
.Nius(>ous  to  those  who  must  the  doae  apply, 
And  roost  disgusting  to  the  standers-by ; 
Yet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
Nor  care  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed.  > 

As  gapes  the  nursling,  or,  what  comes  more  near, 
^)mcrriendly -island  chief^  for  hourly  cheer; 
When  wives  and  slaves,  attending  round  his  seat, 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  tor  tliis  master,  husband,  parent,  friend. 
His  ready  slaves  their  various  efforts  blend, 
And,  to  their  lord  still  eagerly  inclined. 
Poor  the  crude  trash  of  a  dependent  mind. 

Bot  let  the  muse  assign  the  man  his  due : 
Worth  be  possess'd,  nor  were  his  virtues  few  ^^ 
He  sometimes  help'd  the  injured  in  their  cause ; 
His  power  and  parse  have  backM  the  &iling  laws ; 
He  for  religion  has  a  due  respect. 
And  an  his  serious  notions  are  correct ; 
AIthoa|rfa  be  pray*d  and  UnguishM  for  a  son. 
He  ^w  resigned  when  Heaven  denied  him  one ; 
He  never  to  &is  quiet  mansion  sends 
Subject  unfit,  in  compliment  to  friends : 
Not  K)  Sir  Denys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  and  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  loss  brought  down, 
Boi  those  whose  glory  once  amazed  the  town, 
^  bo  their  last  guinea  in  their  pleasures  spent, 
Yet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent ; 
To  (beac  his  |Hty  be  could  largely  deal. 
Wealth  they  had  known,  and  therefore  want  oould 
fed 

Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Denys  reign'd. 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gainM ; 
TJ«e  let  tts  view,  still  more  to  understand 
"»  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand. 


LETTER  XIV. 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE.— BLANEY. 

Brd  qaia  emcm  mmt  vitiii  amor,  omM  rntttnim 
I^<i^iiaf ;  MMleot  bfevem  praaeniia  fnietnin, 
Et  ruitm  vatiiam  lUmiii  aeeura  libido. 

CLAUOIAN.  m  Euir^p. 
Nonqosm  parro  eontmta  peraeU 
fi  IQcsitofQin  lorn  pelafoque  eiborom 
AoibitioM  famea  et  iautat  gloria  nwoss. 
Et  Leini.  populator  Opam,  tibi  aemper  adbaraoib 
lifelii  bofliili  gtemu  comitatar  Girestaa. 

CLAUDIAN,  m  RHfimum. 
Bcbold  what  bleaing  weahh  to  Ufa  cao  lond  ! 

POPE. 


again  consumed — His  Manner  of  living  in  the 
West  Indies— Recalled  to  a  lorger  Inheritance 
— His  more  refined  and  expensive  Luxuries-^ 
His  Method  of  quit^ting  Conscience — Deatli  of 
his  Wife — Again  become  poor — His  Method  of 
supporting  Existence — His  Ideas  of  Religion — 
His  Habits  and  Clonncxiona  when  old — ^Admitted 
into  the  Alma-Iiouse. 


BWy,  a  weslthy  Heir,  dissipated,  and  ri^daced  to 

Poverty  —  His  Fortune  restored  by  Marriage : 

O 


Ossnyi  that  tall  pale  veteran  !  what  a  look 
Of  shame  and  guilt !  who  cannot  read  that  book  7 
Misery  and  mirth  are  blended  in  his  face. 
Much  innate  vileness  and  some  outward  grace ; 
There  wishes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  secQ« 
Looks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  maimer,  and  these  features  all, 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  sinner's  fall  7 

Hark  to  that  laughter  ! — *t  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applause  lor  each  vile  jest  he  makeSi 
Such  is  yon  man,  by  partial  favour  sent 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent 

Blaney,  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-ooe, 
At  twenty  .five  was  ruin*d  and  undone : 
The^  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road^^ 
Gamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought. 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrow*d  without  thought 
But,  ffay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power. 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice, 
To  sinking  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  b^y 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy. 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few. 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  f 
His  dearest  friend,  at  that  improving  age. 
Was  Hounsbw  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not — If  he  lefl  his  wife. 
He  Ief%  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind. 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  not  kind. 

Yet  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  pass*d 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  his  last; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  dig,  nor  had  he  leam'd  to  steaL 
And  should  he  beg  as  long  as  he  might  live. 
He  justly  fear'd  that  nob^y  would  give : 
But  he  could  charge  a  pistol,  and  at  will. 
All  that  was  mortal,  by  a  bullet  kiU. 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  call 
Man*s  surest  gmdes — ^that  he  was  mortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day. 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brama  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found, 
Where  England's   monarch  ruled,  but  far  from 

English  ground. 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Correct  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries 
teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach. 
These  he  enjoy'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
I  He  once  possess'd  them  in  his  native  isle. 
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Congenial  souls  he  found  in  every  place, 
Vice  in  all  w>tlfl,  and  charina  in  every  race : 
His  lady  took  tlie  same  amusing  way, 
And  laiighM  at  Time  till  he  had  tum'd  theno  ?rey. 
At  length  for  England  once  again  they  stcer'd, 
By  ancient  views  and  new  designs  endearM ; 
His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name. 

What  could  he  now  ? — The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more. 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined, 
But  vice  roust  now  be  seasoned  and  refined ; 
T%en  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  seize, 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please. 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms. 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms. 
His  was  no  more  a  youthful  dream  of  joy. 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy. 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundless  price. 
Most  pleased  when  decency  bowM  down  to  vice. 
When  a  fair  dame  her  husband's  honour  sold, 
And  a  frail  countess  playM  for  filaney*s  gold. 

"  But  did  not  conscience  in  her  anger  rise  ?** 
Yes !  and  he  learned  her  terrors  to  despise : 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  soothing  books  he  fled. 
And  grew  composed  and  hardened  as  he  read. 
Tales  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight. 
Pleased  him  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light : 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base, 
Where*er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place. 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth. 
And  this  grey  sinner,  deem*d  the  light  of  truth. 

He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired, 
Borne  fix*d  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  firedL 
To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  dormant  flame. 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame. 
Which  those  who  read  are  careful  not  to  name. 
These  won  to  vicious  act  the  yielding  heart. 
And  then  the  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart 

He  heard  of  Blount,  and  Mandeville,  and  Chubb, 
How  they  the  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub ; 
How  Hume  had  dwelt  on  miracles  so  well. 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle. 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read. 
He  caught  their  faith  and  signM  the  sinner's  creed. 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  side, 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  his  lady  died ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  careful  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name ; 
•*  A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  where ; 
Bomething  Uiey  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care : 
A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows,  have  been  all  his  own. 

He  now  would  build — and  lofly  seat  he  built, 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  guilt 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Ease  for  the  heart  by  ramblings  of  the  brain. 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  taste. 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to  waste. 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost ; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lost 


Quick  came  his  ruin,  came  when  he  had  still 
For  life  a  relish,  and  in  pleasure  skill. 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  supposed 
His  wealth  would  last  him  till  his  life  was  closed 
But  no !  he  found  his  final  hoard  was  spent. 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent 
Yet  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show. 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bore  the  blow. 
He  viewM  his  only  guinea,  then  suppress'd. 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast. 
And,  moved  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair. 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  air. 

Come  ye  I  who  live  for  pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he*s  poor  and  old ; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep  ; 
When  not  one  friend  is  left,  of  all  the  train 
Whom  *twas  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ  *d  from  house  to  hoasc  to  run 
And  say,  **  Alas !  poor  Blaney  is  undone  !'* — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardoar  by  the  hand. 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand. 
Who  soemM  to  him  frcHn  all  deception  clear. 
And  who,  more  strange  \  might  think  themselTes 
sincere. 

Lo !  now  the  hero  shuffling  through  the  town 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown. 
To  tell  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile ; 
To  bear  a  strumpet*s  billet^ouz  a  mile ; 
To  cull  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health); 
To  be  a  useful,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire-— the  pander  and  the  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress. 
The  wildest  fashion  or  the  worst  excess ; 
To  be  the  grey  seducer,  and  entice 
Unbearded  folly  into  acts  of  vice : 
And  tlien,  to  level  every  fence  which  law 
And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mind  in  awe. 
He  first  inveigles  youth  to  walk  astray. 
Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  their  fatal  'way. 
Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  mind  his 
prey. 


Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes  to  i 
(Proof  of  his  fear !)  that  all  below  is  fate; 
That  all  proceed  in  one  appointed  track. 
Where  none  can  stop,  or  take  their  journey  back. 
Then  what  is  vice  or  virtue  ? — Yet  he  *11  rail 
At  priests  till  memory  and  quotation  fail ; 
He  reads,  to  learn  the  various  ills  they've  done. 
And  calls  them  vipers,  every  mother's  son. 

He  is  the  barbt's  aid,  who  wheedling  tries 
To  move  her  friend  for  vanity's  supplies. 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind. 
Loth  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind. 
And  if  successful— what  the  labour  pays  ? 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  praise. 
Who,  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
**  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to-day  !** 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  young  attend. 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lend ; 
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And  many  a  joath  has  turned  him  half  aside, 
Aod  lao^fa^d  aloud,  the  dgn  of  shame  to  hide. 

BSanej,  no  aid  in  his  vile  caase  to  lose, 
EoTs  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  muse ; 
He  borrows  every  help  from  every  art. 
To  itir  the  passions  and  mislead  the  heart 
But  from  the  subject  let  as  soon  escape. 
Nor  i^ve  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape : 
S'lne  to  their  crimes  escape  from  satire  owe. 
Who  shall  describe  what  Blaney  dares  to  show  7 

While  thus  the  man,  to  vice  and  pamion  slave. 
Was,  with  his  follies,  moving  to  the  ^ave. 
The  ancient  ruler  of  this  mansion  died. 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seal  applied. 
Nr  Denys  Urand,  then  guardian,  join'd  his  suit ; 
*•  T  is  true,"  said  he,  ••  the  fellow*s  quite  a  brute — 
**  A  very  beast ;  but  yet,  with  ail  his  sin, 
**  He  has  a  mannei^— let  the  devil  in.** 

They  half  eompUed,  they  gave  the  wish'd  retreat. 
Bat  raised  a  worthier  to  the  vacant  seat 

Thus  forced  on  wa^s  unlike  each  former  way, 
Thus  led  to  prayer  without  a  heart  to  pray, 
lie  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free. 
Among  the  badge-men  with  a  badge  to  be : 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  raised  to  rule 
The  grey^beard  pupils  of  this  moral  school ; 
Where  be  himself  an  old  licentious  boy, 
^'ill  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  enjoy ; 
lo  tempVate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink, 
And,  pain  of  pains !  most  live  alone  and  think. 

In  vain«  by  fbrtune*B  smiles,  thrice  affluent  made, 
Sull  has  he  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown. 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own; 
The  old  men  shun  him, — some  his  rices  hate, 
And  ail  abhor  his  principles  and  prate ; 
Nor  k>ve  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show, 
Save  a  frail  sister  in  the  female  row. 


LETTER  XV. 


CrHABITAlfTS  OF  THE  ALMB-HOUBB.--CLELIA. 

eiwMffviMBdlMmlfniitiwiorhwisir..  Alltbedidwaa 
rviM :  sB  the  mM  was  admired.  Earlj.  verr  early,  did  ihe 
immam  himhm  tnm  bar  chaek  :  alia  oonid  not  Mush,  becauaa 
^  eooU  sal  doobt ;  asd  ailaoea,  wbatarar  waa  tha  aabjact, 
vaa  aa  aaadi  a  atraaiar  to  bar  aa  diffldaooa. 

RICHARDSON. 

Qoo  fbcil  Vcooa  1  baa !  Qnova  color  1  dacana 
Qoo  oBolaaY  Qaid  babaaiOnia.  iltiaa. 


Qam  BO  lorpoerat  mihi  1 

HORAT.  lib.  hr.  od.  13. 


Her  lively  and  pleasant  Manners — Her  Reading 
and  DedaioD — Her  intercourse  with  different 


other  such  Period,  when  her  Fortune  still  de- 
clines— Mistress  of  an  Inn — A  Widow — Another 
such  Interval :  she  beconies  poor  and  infirm,  but 
still  vain  and  frivolous — The  fallen  Vanity — 
Admitted  into  the  House :  meets  Blanej. 


Wk  had  a  sprightly  nymph — in  every  town 
Are  some  such  sprites,  who  wander  up  and  down; 
She  had  her  useful  arts,  and  could  contrive. 
In  time's  despite,  to  stay  at  twenty  .five ; — 
**  Here  will  I  rest ;  move  on,  thou  lying  year, 
This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  mc  here." 

Arch  was  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  express*d. 
And  well  she  judged  the  tempers  she  addressed : 
If  some  aofi  stripling  had  her  keenness  felt. 
She  knew  the  way  to  make  his  anger  melt ; 
Wit  was  allowed  her,  tliough  but  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 
*T  was  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech. 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach; 
Not  indiscreet  perhaps,  but  yet  more  free 
Tiian  prudish  nymphs  allow  their  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems,  old  and  new. 
Were  all  the  books  our  nymph  attended  to ; 
Yet  firom  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth. 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

She  with  tlie  London  stage  familiar  grew. 
And  every  actor*s  name  and  merit  knew  ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook. 
And  of  the  rival  Romeos  gave  the  look ; 
Of  either  house  't  was  hers  the  strength  to  see. 
Then  judge  with  candour — **  Drury-Lane  for  me.** 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  this  skiA  com- 
plete? 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel-street. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between. 
With  those  a  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To  friends  more  humble  while  an  humble  friend ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass, 
Tlireading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

"  Her  reputation  ?" — ^That  was  like  her  wit, 
And  seem'd  her  manner  and  her  state  to  fit ; 
Something  there  was,  what,  none  presumed  to  say. 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  smiling  day, — 
Whispers  and  hints  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear. 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  press'd 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest : 
There,  if  indulginsr  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe. 
If  pleasinff  aU,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw. 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  all  around  her  felt ; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  tried 
To  come  so  near  as  once  to  be  denied ; 
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Yet  not  with  brow  so  ftem  or  speech  m  nice. 
But  that  he  ventored  on  denial  twioe:— 
If  ihefe  have  been,  and  wo  hai  wandal  tanght. 
Yet  malice  never  foond  the  proof  she  sought 

But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  hia  day. 
Rich,  proud,  and  craily,  handsome,  brave,  and  gay ; 
Yet  loved  he  not  those  labourM  plans  and  arts, 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies'  hearts. 
And  when  he  found  tliem  in  a  proper  train. 
He  thought  all  else  superfluous  and  vain : 
But  in  that  training  he  was  deeply  taught. 
And  rarely  faird  of  gaining  all  he  sougnt; 
He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go, 
How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  fro ; 
How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies. 
And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rise. 
To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart,  and  conquer  by 
surprise. 

Our  heroine  fear'd  him  not ;  it  was  her  part. 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heartp^ 
Of  one  so  mild  and  humble ;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chastised  by  awe. 
Her  thoughts  of  virtue  were  not  ail  sublime. 
Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts ;  *t  was  now  her  time 
To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 
And  the  rich  prize  with  dezt'rous  hand  to  seiae. 
She  had  no  virginHerrors ;  she  could  stray 
In  all  love's  maze,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way  ; 
Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  draad 
A  railing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 
8he*d  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood. 
And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

'T  was  nature  all,  she  judged,  in  ooe  so  yoong, 
To  drop  the  eye  and  faher  in  the  tongue ; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
His  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand : 
Yes !  all  was  nature ;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  soul  t'  encourage  love  afraid ;— 
He,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold. 
Would  fly  in  mute  despair  to  find  her  cold : 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  sun 
To  make  it  spread :  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Thus  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised. 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fond,  a  hand  so  prized ; 
More  gentle  still  she  grew,  to  change  her  way. 
Would  cause  confiision,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode^ 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road. 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near. 
Till  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear. 

It  must  be  own'd  that  in  this  strife  of  hearti, 
Man  has  advantage — has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  aim  is  to  the  nymph  unknown. 
Nor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own ; 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise, 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  in  her  eyes. 
In  the  avenging  frown,  in  the  regretting  sighs : 
l*hese  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
The  straighter  course  whenever  they  appear. 


■*  Pass  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Clelia's  fiite  V* 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate. 
Not  legal  mistress :  he  with  other  men 
Once  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then ; 


And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  oomoian^ 
He  other  blessing  sought,  without  the  hand ; 
For  still  he  fek  alive  the  hunfaent  flame, 
And  oflbr'd  her  a  home,—- and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  a 
more. 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
«  Of  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall^— 
Of  good  Sir  Peter,— of  their  annoal  ball. 
And  the  fair  countess !— Oh  *  she  loved  them  all ! 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  fiiend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — ^but  neither  caused  her  care 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state. 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  ftowBing  f&tew 


**Ten  smnmers  pass'd,  and  howwasClelia  then7^ 
Alas  I  she  sufier'd  in  this  tryinpr  ten ; 
The  pair  had  parted ;  who  to  him  attend. 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend  ; 
But  who  on  her  would  equal  &ith  bestow. 
Would  think  him  raslv-Hmd  surely  she  most  know 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  scheol. 
But  nature  gave  no  talents  fit  for  rule : 
Yet  now,  though  marks  of  wasting  yeara  were  aeei^ 
Some  touch  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen  ; 
Still  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay. 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  these  allured  so  far. 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  bar; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospective  whim. 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  coooem'd  not  him. 
So  fiur  was  well,--but  Clelia  thought  no4  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit : 
Gaily  to  dress  and  in  the  bar  preside. 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride ; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcoming  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew : 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce. 
His  Tulgar  insult  and  her  keen  abase ; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strif^. 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  life ; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence— Harry  tried 
More  powerful  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Yet  drew  down  vengeance :  in  no  distant  time, 
Th'  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime  ;-^ 
Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  th*  ejected  queen. 
And  show'd  to  trowning  fate  a  look  serene ; 
Gay  spite  of  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired. 
Kind  without  kwe,  and  vain  if  not  admired. 


Another  term  is  past ;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears : 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade ; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made ; 
For  now  she  said,  ■'They'll  miss  th*  endearin- 

friend. 
And  I  '11  be  there  the  soften'd  heart  to  bend  :" 
And  true  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soflen'd  but  she  miss'd  the  hand. 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said. 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read ; 
But  Edgeworths,  Smiths,  and  Radclifies  so  engrossM 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  were  lost 
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To  keep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  last. 
There  too  she  failM,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were 
past 

Now  friendless,  sick  and  old,  and  wanting  bread, 
The  firiit-bom  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
I'rue,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  tliat  wounded  pride, 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  hrr  audience  fit; 
Though  load  her  tones  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 
lliough  now  her  dress — (but  let  mo  not  explain 
The  piteous  patch-work  of  the  needy -vain. 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
ADd  one  poor  robe  through  fifly  fashions  sent ;) 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean^— 
Still  *t  was  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  he  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  onoe  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight !  to  that  same  house  where  she 
Join'd  in  the  danee,  all  gaiety  and  glee, 
Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
Bbe*d  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold, 
How  she  too  triumphed  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends  *t  is  now  her  pride  to  tell 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tail  seat,  and  **  There 
We  aat,"  she  cries,  *•  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Xot  quite  correct  in  what  she  now  relates. 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates ; 
And  finding  memory's  weaker  help  decay *d, 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 

Tonch'd  by  the  pity  he  had  felt  before. 
For  her  Sir  Uenys  oped  the  alms-house  door: 
**  With  all  her  ftults,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  knew 
How  to  distinguish — ^had  a  manner  too : 
And,  as  they  soy,  she  is  allied  to  some 
In  decent  station — ^let  the  creature  come.*' 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
or  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue : 
Hoar  afler  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  vices  past;  their  follies  are  their  pride ; 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  oool  are  crimes, 
Tbey  boast — exulting  in  those  happy  times ; 
^  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise. 
The  purest  virtue  never  wms  their  praise; 
Bni  rtill  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate, 
^11  with  regret  departed  glories  stato, 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse  their  rigo- 
nnisfate. 


Benbow,  an  improper  Companion  for  the  Badgemen 
of  the  Alm8.hoaso--Ile  resembles  Bordolpli — 
Left  in  Trade  by  his  Father— Contracts  useless 
Friendships — His  Friends  drink  with  him,  and 
employ  others— Called  worthy  and  honest !  Why 
—Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Mind  of  Man— Ben- 
bow's  common  Subject— the  Praise  of  departed 
Friends  and  Patrons  —  'Squire  Asgill,  at  the 
Grange :  his  Manners,  Servants,  Friends — ^Tnie 
to  his  Church :  ought  therefore  to  he  spared — 
His  Son's  different  Conduct— Vexation  of  the 
Father's  Spirit  if  admitted  to  see  the  Alteration — 
Captain  Dowltng,  a  boon  Companion,  ready  to 
drink  at  all  times,  and  with  any  Company  :  ik- 
moos  in  his  Club-room — His  easy  Departure — 
BoUcy  Murrey,  a  maiden  advanced  in  Years  : 
abides  by  Ratafia  and  Cards— Her  free  Manners 
Her  Skill  in  the  Game — Her  Preparation  and 
Death — Benbow,  how  interrupted :  his  Submis- 


Ski  !  yonder  badgeroaa,  with  that  glowing  ftce, 
A  meteor  shining  in  this  sober  place ; 
Vast  sums  were  paid,  and  many  years  were  post. 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  radiance  cast ! 
Such  was  the  fiery  front  that  Bardolph  wore. 
Guiding  his  master  to  the  tavern-^loor ; 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  alone. 
In  its  due  place,  the  rich  eflTulgence  shone : 
But  this  strange  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades, 
And  shines  portentous  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benbow,  a  boon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thought)  beloved. 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone, 
And  deem'd  injurious  to  himself  alone. 
Gen'rous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  &il*d ;  and  some  declared  **  H  wi« 

hard:" 
These  were  his  friends— his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind;  he  sought  and  found  disgrace: 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  soom'd  nor  loved, 
His  feelings  pitied  and  his  fiiults  reproved. 


LETTER  XVI. 


INHABITANTS  OP  THE  ALMS-HOUSE-BENBOW. 

ThoQ  art  Uw  Kntght  ofUw  Boroinc  Lamp— ifthoa  wait  any 
^7  f  >«««  to  virtm,  1  iroold  awaar  br  thy  faea ;  my  oath  aboold 
i«  ^  thw  dm.  Oh !  thoa  'rt  a  pwpatual  triumph,  thou  bait 
«iM  iM  a  UwQMod  marka  in  linka  and  torche*.  walkins  in  a 
'Hk  batwixt  tavern  and  lavara.  8HAK8PEARE. 

Ebrictaa  tibt  fida  eomaa,  tibi  Lttzna.  at  atria 
Circa  la  aenper  Tolttam  loFamia  penota. 

SiUUS  ITALICU8. 
10 


Benbow,  the  fiither,  left  possessions  &ir, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir ; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fiiir  possessions  sold. 
And  kist  his  credit,  while  he  spent  the  gold* 
He  was  a  jovial  trader :  men  enjoy*d 
The. night  with  him ;  his  day  was  unemploy'd ; 
So  wh«a  his  credit  and  hb  cash  were  spent. 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity,  he  was  sent; 
Of  lato  he  came,  with  passions  unsubdued. 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude, 
Where  gloomy  thoughts  arise,  where  grievous  cores 
intrude. 

Known  but  in  drink — he  found  an  easy  friend. 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend ; 
And  thus  informed,  the  guardian  of  the  trust 
Heard  the  applause  and  said  the  claim  was  just ; 
A  worUiT  soul !  unfitted  for  the  strife. 
Care  and  contention  of  a  busy  life ; — 
Worthy,  and  why  ?— that  o'er  the  midnight  bowl 
He  made  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soul. 
And  any  man  his  friend : — then  thus  in  glee, . 
**  I  speak  my  mind,  I  love  the  truth,"  quoth  he  ; 
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Till  *t  was  his  fate  that  useful  truth  to  find, 
*T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inflated,  man  is  all  upblown. 
And  feels  a  power  which  he  believes  his  own ; 
With  fancy  soaring  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  all  the  virtues  all  the  while  he  drinks ; 
But  when  the  gas  from  the  balloon  is  gone, 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on. 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found  7 — 
Vanished — and  he  sank  grovUing  on  the  ground. 

Still  some  conceit  will  Benbow*s  mind  inflate, 
Poor  as  he  is, — H  is  {feasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  poesess'd—- it  soothes  his  present 
state. 

Seated  with  some  grey  beadsman,  he  remts 
His  former  feasting,  th^u^h  it  HwellM  his  debts ; 
Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  in  earlier  day^ 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise ; 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints ; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 

**  Alas!  alas!**  Old  England  now  may  say, 
•*  My  glory  withers ;  it  has  had  its  day : 
We  *re  fallen  on  evil  times ;  men  read  and  think ; 
Our  bdd  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 

**Then  lived  the  good  *Squire  Asgill — what  a 
change 
Has  death  and  fashion  shown  us  at  the  Grange ! 
He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank. 
That  all  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drank ; 
He  was  delighted  from  his  favourite  room 
To  see  them  'cross  the  park  go  daily  home, 
Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host. 
And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  most 

**  No  pride  had  he,  and  there  was  difference  small 
Between  the  master's  and  the  servants'  haU ; 
And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  olL 
Of  Heaven's  free  gifls  he  took  no  special  care, 
He  never  quarrell'd  for  a  simple  hare ; 
But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  name, 
Himself  a  poacher  though  at  other  game : 
He  never  planted  nor  inclosed — his-  trees 
Grew  like  himself,  untroubled  and  at  ease. 
Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hated,  and  had  felt 
Choked  and  imprison'd  in  a  modern  belt, 
Which  some  rare  genius  now  has  twined  about 
The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighbours  out : 
Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening  hours. 
The  borough-damsels  stray'd  to  gather  flowers, 
Or  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the  park. 
To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  dark. 

**  Some  prudes,  of  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  call 
On  the  kind  females — ^fiivourites  at  the  hall ; 
But  better  natures  saw,  with  much  delight. 
The  different  orders  of  mankind  unite ; 
'T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  footman  wait. 
Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

**  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true. 
He  held  in  scorn  the  methodistic  crew ; 
May  God  defend  the  Church  and  save  the  King, 
He 'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 
Admit  that  he  the  holy  dav  would  spend 
As  priests  approve  not,  still  he  was  a  friend : 


Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher,  as  too  nice, 
To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  vice ; 
Hinting,  though  genUv  and  with  cautious  speech, 
Of  good  example — 't  is  their  trade  to  preach  r 
But  still  *t  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  'squire 
Stuck  to  the  church,  what  more  could  they  require  7 
'T  was  almost  joining  that  fanatic  crew. 
To  throw  such  morals  at  his  honour's  pew  ; 
A  weaker  man,  had  he  been  so  reviled. 
Had  lefl  the  place— he  only  swore  and  smiled. 

**  But  think,  je  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think. 
Who  are  your  friends,  and  at  their  frailties  wink; 
Conceive  not— mounted  on  your  Sunday4hrone, 
Your  fire-brands  fall  upon  your  foes  alone ; 
They  strike  your  patrons— and,  should  all  with- 
draw. 
In  whom  your  wisdoms  may  discern  a  flaw, 
You  would  the  flower  of  all  your  audience  lose. 
And  spend  your  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 

**  The  &ther  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife, 
And  lives  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life ; — 
The  lands  are  now  enclosed ;  the  tenants  all. 
Save  at  a  rent-day,  never  see  the  hall : 
No  lass  is  suffer'd  o'er  the  walks  to  come. 
And  if  there's  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 

••  Oh !  could  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise, 
And  see  such  change ;  would  it  believe  its  eyes? 
Would  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  mourn  the  manners  of  a  feebler  race  7 
At  that  long  table,  where  the  servanU  found 
Mirth  and  abundance  while  the  year  went  round; 
Where  a  huge  pollard  on  the  winter-fire. 
At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire; 
Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept, 
And  but  one  rule— they  tippled  till  the^  slept,— 
There  would  it  see  a  pafe  old  hag  preside, 
A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride; 
Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feel, 
Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous  meal* 
Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal-fire  behold, 
Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold ; 
Then  would  it  flit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 
To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play ; 
All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fiire 
For  ever  gone !  how  sternly  would  it  stare ! 
And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 
*T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fear : 
Then  wait  to  see— where  he  delight  has  seen— 
The  due  efibct  of  f^tfiilness  and  spleen. 

"  Such  were  the  worthies  of  these  better  days; 
We  had  their  blessings— they  shall  have  oor  praise. 

«•  Of  Captain  Dowling  would  you  bear  me  speak  ? 
I  'd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week : 
He  was  a  man,  and  manlike  all  his  joy,— 
I'm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy  7 
Beef  was  his  breakfast ;  if  from  sea  and  salt, 
It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt; 
Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out, 
Whether  the  gravel  teased  him  or  the  gout, 
Though  short  in  wind  and  flannel'd  every  limb, 
He  drank  with  all  who  had  concerns  with  him: 
Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came. 
They  found  him  ready,  every  hour  the  same; 
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At  their  request  heM  share  the  grog  and  flip : 
But  in  the  club-room  was  his  chief  delight. 
And  panch  the  favoarite  liquor  of  the  night; 
Man  after  man  they  from  the  trial  shrank, 
And  Dowling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank  : 
Arrived  at  liome,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed. 
With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head  ; 
Then  half  an  hour  was  o*er  the  news  beguiled. 
When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 
Set  bat  aside  the  gravel  and  the  gout. 
And  breathing  short — ^his  sand  ran  fairly  oat 

"  At  fifty-five  we  lost  him — after  that 
Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  flat ; 
He  bad  indnlged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
lie  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave ; 
Siiil  to  the  last,  his  feet  upon  the  chair, 
With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair ; 
Wlien  on  each  feature  death  had  fiz*d  his  stamp, 
And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp ; 
StUl  at  the  krt,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
He  doDg,  and  cheer*d  the  sadness  of  his  ioal; 
For  though  a  man  may  not  have  mnch  to  fear. 
Yet  death  looks  ugly,  when  the  view  is  near : 
— ^  I  go,*  he  said,  *  but  still  my  friends  shall  say, 
Twas  as  a  man — I  did  not  sneak  away; 
An  hooest  life  with  worthy  souls  I*ve  spent, — 
Come,  fill  my  glass ;' — he  took  it  and  he  went. 

"  Poor  Dolly  Murrey ! — I  might  live  to  see 
My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  lass  as  she. 
Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play : 
She  loved  the  social  game,  the  decent  glass ; 
And  was  a  jovial,  friendly,  laughing  lass ; 
W'e  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still. 
Bat  pass*d  the  pleasant  hours  at  gay  quadrille  : 
Lame  in  her  side,  we  placed  her  m  her  seat. 
Her  hands  were  free,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet ; 
As  the  game  ended,  came  the  glass  around 
(So  was  the  loser  cheer*d,  the  winner  crown'd.) 
Mistress  of  secrets,  both  the  young  and  old 
In  her  confided — ^not  a  tale  she  told  ; 
Love  never  made  impression  on  her  mind. 
She  held  him  weak,  and  all  his  captives  blind  ; 
She  snfierM  no  man  her  free  soul  to  vex, 
Free  from  the  weakness  of  her  gentle  sex ; 
One  with  whom  ours  unmoved  conversing  sate, 
In  cool  discussion  or  in  free  debate. 

**  Onoe  in  her  chair  we*d  placed  the  good  old  lass, 
Wliere  first  she  took  her  preparation-glass  : 
By  lucky  thought  sheM  been  that  day  at  prayers, 
Ajid  long  before  had  fix*d  her  small  aflairs ; 
So  all  was  easy^-on  her  cards  she  cast 
A  smiling  look ;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pa8s*d ; 

*  A  king,*  she  call*d — though  conscious  of  her  skill, 

*  IX)  more,*  I  answer'd — *  More,'  she  said,  *  I  will ;' 
And  more  she  did— cards  answer'd  to  her  call. 
She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mightier  fall : 

'  A  vole !  a  vole !'  she  cried,  •  'tis  fairly  won, 

*  My  game  is  ended  and  my  work  is  done  ;* — 
This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh. 
Died  as  one  taught  and  practised  how  to  die. 


M.  uo  ucii  iiicu  vail  u  uic 


(uii^icuv  uicu  VM  |«iajr, 

"  Again  7"  said  Benbow,—**toll8  it  every  day  ? 
Where  is  the  Ufe  I  led  7**— He  sigh'd,  and  walk'd 
his  way. 


LETTER  ^VIL 


THE  HOSPITAL  AND  GOVBRNOftS. 

Slewed  be  the  man  who  prorideth  for  the  tick  and  needy :  the 
Lord  ehall  deliver  him  in  time  of  tronble. 

QoMdederia*  lolte  eemper  haberie  opei. 

MARTIAL. 

Nil  neffat,  et  lese  vel  non  poeoeniibus  offert. 

CLAUOIAN, 

Decipite  alio*  Terbie   Toltnqae  benifira ; 
Nam  mihi  jam  notm  diaeimttlator  eria. 

MARTIAL. 


Christian  Charity  anxious  to  provide  for  future  as 
well  as  present  Miseries — Hence  the  Hospital  for 
the  Diseased — Description  of  a  recovered  Pa- 
tient— The  Building  :  how  erected — The  Patrons 
and  Grovernors — Eusebius — The  more  active  Ma- 
nager of  Business  a  moral  and  correct  Contri- 
butor— One  of  different  Description — Good,  the 
Result,  however  intermixed  with  Imperfection. 


An  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  christian  love. 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove  ; 
*Tis  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh. 
That  we  the  wants  oC  pleading  roan  supply ; 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufferers  feel. 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — to  sickness,  pain,  and  wo, 
The  christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 
But  seeks  the  duty — nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies. 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Hence  yonder  building  rose :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide ; 
And  every  ward  has  beds  by  comfort  spread. 
And  smooth'd  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  bed : 
There  have  all  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — it  is  the  sufferer's  home : 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains. 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains ; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame, 
Have  here  attendance — here  the  sufferers  lie 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply), 
And  heal'd  with  rapture  live,  or  soothed  by  com- 
fort die. 

See !  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
Allow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away ; 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzv,  pain. 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again  : 
*T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place, 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  &ce. 
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*T  is  summer  now ;  all  objects  gay  and  new, 
Smiling  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view : 
He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance. 
Without  another  and  another  glance. 
Witli  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browzing  at  their  ease  1 
Easy  himself,  there  *s  nothing  breathes  or  moves 
But  he  would  cherish — all  ti^t  lives  he  loves : 
Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes, 
He  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  enclose ; 
Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suffer  there. 
At  every  view  he  meditates  a  prayer : 
No  evil  counsels  in  bis  breast  abide. 
There  joy,  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  found. 
That  he  who  formed  the  wish  might  deal  the  wound, 
This  man  had  never  heard ;  but  of  the  kind, 
Is  that  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind ; 
Ho  *d  have  all  English  hands  (for  further  he 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity), 
All  but  his  own,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow. 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow  I 

**  How  rose  the  building  ?"— Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  Wealth  unwieldy  was  hcsr  prayer  address*d. 
Who  largely  gave,  and  she  the  donor  bless'd : 
Unwieldy  Wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew, 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  Vanity  sustainM  her  part, 
**  And  much,"  she  said  **  it  moved  her  tender  heart ; 
To  her  all  kinds  of  man*s  distress  were  known. 
And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own.** 

Then  Science  came — his  talents  he  display'd, 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  surveyM ; 
Skill,  Wealth,  and  Vanity,  obtain  the  fame. 
And  Piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  are,  and  governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come ; 
Who  volimtary  cares  and  labours  take. 
The  sufferers*  servants  for  the  service*  sake ; 
Of  these  a  part  I  ffive  you — but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart 

First  let  me  praise — for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reasoning  saint ! 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Euaebius,  speak  7 
The  man  is  willing,  but  the  muse  is  weak ; 
"T  is  thine  to  wait  on  wo !  to  soothe !  to  heal ! 
With  learning  social,  and  polite  with  aoal : 
In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell. 
They  *re  trainM  by  virtue  and  no  more  rebel ; 
But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side. 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obey*d ;  all  give 
Th*  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live ; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply. 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die. 

He  preaches,  speaks,  and  writes  with  manly 
sense. 
No  weak  neglect,  no  labour*d  eloquence ; 
Goodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways, 
•    The  rude  revere  him  and  the  wicked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  virtues  grow. 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fizM  below ; 


As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  boughs  around. 
When  deeper  with  his  roots  be  digs  the  solid 
ground. 
By  him,  from  ward  to  ward,  is  every  aid 
The  sufferer  needs,  with  every  care  convey'd : 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasure  forth, 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
Meek  as  ttie  poorest  Publican  is  he. 
And  strict  as  lives  the  struitest  Pharisee; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  tlie  better  part. 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  heart 

Yet  he  escapes  not ;  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
In  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralize : 
Others  can  doubt,  if  all  that  christian  care 
Has  not  its  price — ^there  *s  sometliing  he  may  share : 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustains. 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains ; 
When  most  reviled,  although  he  feels  the  smart. 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart. 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit, 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot 

A  second  friend  we  have,  whose  care  and  zeal 
But  few  can  equal — ^few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  he  the  calling  disapproved : 
**  Alas !  poor  Tom  !**  the  landman  ofl  would  aigh, 
When  the  gale  freshen'd  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  *d  aay, 
•*  No  more  adventure ! — here  in  safety  stay." 
Nor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  be  had, 
He  would  have  kept  the  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas !  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried— 
A  rich  relation*s  nearer  kinsman  died  ; 
He  sickened,  and  to  him  the  landman  went. 
And  all  his  hours  with  cousin  Ephraim  spent 
This  Thomas  heard,  and  cared  not :  **  I,"  quoth  be, 
**  Have  one  in  port  upon  the  watch  for  me." 
So  Ephraim  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Isaac,  the  landman,  had  the  whole  his  own : 
Who  to  his  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse. 
Which  he  returned,  in  anger,  with  his  curse ; 
Then  went  to  sea,  and  made  his  grog  so  strong. 
He  died  before  he  could  forgive  the  wrong. 

The  rich  man  built  a  house,  both  large  and  high, 
He  enterM  in  and  set  him  down  to  sigh ; 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair. 
And  walkM  with  anguish  and  compunction  there : 
The  rich  man^s  pines,  to  every  friend  a  treat. 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat ; 
His  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines  were  all 
TumM  by  remorse  to  vinegar  and  gall : 
The  BofU»t  down,  by  living  body  press*d. 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest; 
But  care  had  thorns  upon  his  pillow  spread, 
And  scatter*d  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed : 
Nervous  he  grew, — would  often  sigh  and  groan. 
He  talk*d  but  little,  and  he  walk*d  alone ; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed ; 
He  from  that  time  with  care  and  zeal  began 
To  seek  and  soothe  the  grievous  ills  of  man ; 
And  as  his  hands  their  aid  to  grief  apply. 
He  learns  to  smile  and  he  forgets  to  sigh. 
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Now  he  can  drink  his  wine  and  taste  hia  food. 
And  feel  the  blessing  Heav*n  has  dealt,  are  good ; 
Aad,  since  the  suffering  seek  the  rich  man*s  door, 
He  deeps  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  poor. 

Here  moch  he  gives — ^is  urgent  more  to  gain ; 
He  begs — rich  beggars  seldom  sue  in  vain : 
Preachers  most  famed  he  moves,  the  crowd  to  move, 
And  never  wearies  in  the  work  of  love : 
He  rules  aU  business,  settles  all  affairs, 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  repairs ; 
Asd  if  he  wronged  one  brolhor, — Heav*n  fbrgive 
The  man  by  wlMm  so  many  biethzen  live ! 


Then,  *mid  oar  signatures,  a  name  appeara 
Of  one  for  wisdom  famed  above  hia  vears ; 
And  these  were  forty :  he  was  fiom  his  youth 
A  patient  searcher  afler  useful  truth : 
To  language  little  of  his  time  he  gave. 
To  science  leas,  nor  was  the  muse^s  slave ; 
Sober  and  grave,  his  college  sent  him  down, 
A  fair  example  for  his  native  town. 

Slowly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air, 
Ton  'd  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there ; 
For  thoogh  a  Christian,  he  *s  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  from  reason's  and  from  nature^s  law. 
**  Know,**  he  exclaims,  **  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below ; 
And  what  is  virtue  7  prudence  first  to  choose 
lift'i  real  good, — the  evil  to  refuse ; 
Add  JQstice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold. 
To  curb  the  lust  of  power,  and  thirst  of  gold ; 
Join  temp*rance  next,  that  cheerful  health  insures. 
And  ibrtitode  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  endures.** 

He  speaks,  and  lo ! — ^the  very  man  you  see. 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he. 
By  pradenoe  taught  his  worldly  wealth  to  keep^ 
No  fbUy  wastes,  no  avarice  swells  the  heap : 
He  no  man*s  debtor,  no  man*s  patron  lives ;       « 
Save  soond  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives ; 
^  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  ftncy  swajr*d. 
His  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigh*d , 
Temp*rate  in  every  puce— abroad,  at  home, 
Tbence  will  api^ause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  fVom  either  he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickneas,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares. 
But  not  for  ftncy*s  ills ; — he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  fiiendship  that  deceives ; 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav*n  ordains, 
But  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

**  Is  aoght  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  ?** — 
Alas!— I  think  he  wants  infirmities ; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind— 
The  cheerful,  tender,  soft,  complacent  mind. 
That  wonld  the  fillings,  which  he  dreads,  excite, 
And  make  the  rirtues  he  approves  delight ; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel. 
The  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  zeaL 

Again  attend !— and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nicely  placed  on  either  world*s  aflairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint ;  *t  is  doubtfiil  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows : 
10»  P 


Of  both  he  keeps  hb  ledger : — there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds ; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  find  a  phice, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  his  tax— devotion  ! — day  and  night ; 
The  pains  of  hell  his  timid  bosom  awe. 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church*s  law : 
Hence  that  continual  thought^ — that  solemn  air^*- 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken*d  and  afiraid, 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obey*d) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
Obtains  the  transient  opium  of  relief 

**  Sink  not,  my  soul ! — ^my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
0*er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts ; — this  fairer  side 
Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied ; 
Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
Paid, — ^which  so  fow  upon  the  sabbath  pay ; 
Here  too  are  conquests  over  frail  desires. 
Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requires ; 
Then  alms  I  give — for  I  believe  the  word 
Of  hohr  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lord, 
And  if  not  all  th*  importunate  demand. 
The  foar  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand ; 
— Behold !  what  sums  I  to  the  poor  resign, 
Sums  placed  in  Heaven*s  own  book,  as  well  as  mine : 
Rest  then,  my  spirit ! — fastings,  prayers,  and  alms, 
Will  soon  suppress  these  idly-raised  alarms. 
And  weigh*d  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 
A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 
Add  that  I  yearly  here  affix  my  name. 
Pledge  for  large  payment — ^not  from  love  of  fiima, 
But  to  make  peace  within ; — ^that  peace  to  make, 
What  sums  I  lavish !  and  what  gains  forsake ! 
Cheer  up,  my  heart ! — ^let  *s  cast  off  every  doubt, 
Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out** 

Such  the  refigion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  bliss,  between  its  hopes  and  foars ; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep. 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep ; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  neither  fade  nor  grow ; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries. 
And  vrith  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 

Such  are  the  guardians  of  this  bless*d  estate, 
Whate*er  without,  they  *re  praised  within  the  gate 
That  they  are  men,  and  have  their  faults,  is  true. 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view : 
The  Muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast. 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express*d, 
But  yet  in  charihr ; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  means  for  joy  or  comfort,  health  or  ease, 
And  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect. 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect ; 
But  truth  commands : — in  man*s  erroneous  kind, 
Virtues  and  firailties  mingle  in  the  mind ; 
Happy ! — when  foars  to  public  spbit  move. 
And  even  vices  to  the  work  of  love. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


TH£  POOR  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS. 


Bent  pauperUi 
BuaaiU  teolo  eootenta  latet 


SENECA. 


Omnm  gnibu*  ra  Mint  man*  Mcnndai,  magi*  rant,  oweio  quo 


Suipieiosi ;  ad  contameliain  omnia  aecipinnt  maff n ; 
Fropler  ■nam  unpoteotiam  k  loinper  credont  neirlif  i. 

TERENT.  in  Adelph.  Act  4.  Scant  3. 

Sbow  not  to  the  poor  ihj  pridot 

Let  their  hone  a  cottage  be ; 
Nor  the  feeble  body  hide 

In  a  palace  fit  for  thee ; 

Let  him  not  about  him  lee 
liOfly  oeilingt,  ample  halto. 

Or  a  rate  hit  boondarf  be. 
Where  nor  ftieod  or  Jdnmao  eallk 

Let  him  not  one  walk  behold. 

That  only  one  which  he  muit  tread, 
Nor  a  ebamber  large  and  cold, 

Wbera  the  aged  and  sick  are  led ; 

Better  far  hia  hnmble  ehed, 
Bumble  sheda  of  neighboon  by, 

And  the  old  and  tatter*d  bed. 
Whera  he  aleepa  and  hopea  to  die. 

To  qnitof  torpid  dnggiahnen  the  cave^ 
And  from  the  pow*rful  armi  of  aloth  be  fraa, 
*Tif  riling  from  the  dead— Alaa !  it  cannot  be. 

THOMSON*S  Outit  «f  MoUnet, 


The  method  of  treating  the  Borough  Paupers — 
Many  maintained  at  their  own  Dwellinfffr— Some 
Characters  of  the  Poor — ^The  School-mistress, 
when  aged— The  Idiot— The  poor  Sailor^— The 
declined  Tradesman  and  his  Companion — ^This 
contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in 
a  common  Mansion  erected  by  the  Hundred — 
The  Objections  to  this  Method :  not  Want,  nor 
Cruelty,  but  the  necessary  Evils  of  this  Mode — 
What  they  are — Instances  of  tlie  Evil — A  Re. 
turn  to  the  Borough  Poor — ^The  dwellings  of 
these — ^The  Lanes  and  By-ways — ^No  Attention 
here  paid  to  Convenience — ^The  Pools  in  the 
Path-ways — ^Amusements  of  Sea-port  Children 
•^The  Town-Flora — Herbs  on  Wslls  and  vacant 
Spaces — ^A  Female  inhabitant  of  an  Alley — A 
large  Building  let  to  several  poor  Inhabitants — 
Their  Manners  and  Habits. 


Yn !  we  *ve  our  Borough-vicM,  and  I  know 
How  &r  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow; 
Yet  think  not  virtue  quits  the  busy  place, 
Nor  charity,  the  virtues*  crown  and  grace. 

••  Our  poor,  how  feed  we !"— To  the  most  we  give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live ; — 
Others  together  dwell, — but  when  they  come 
To  the  low  roof;  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 
A  social  people  whom  they  *ve  ever  known. 
With  their  own  thoughts  and  manners  like  their 


At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving  dame: 
**  Learning,  my  child,**  said  she,  **  shall  fijoe  cosip 

mand ; 
Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 
For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent; 
In  learning  then  excel,  for  that  *s  most  excellent" 

**  And  what  her  learning?** — ^*T is  with  awe  to 
look 
In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 
This  she  has  learn*d,  and  she  is  iwbly  taught 

If  aught  of  mine  have  gain*d  the  public  ear ; 
If  Rutland  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear ; 
If  critics  pardon,  what  my  friends  approved ; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o*er  the  gilded  book  7 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom. 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarduig  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  labour*d  on  to  reach  the  final  sad  7 
Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  survey. 
And  ask  the  muse  the  poet*8  debt  to  pay  7 

Npr  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler*s  pen. 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men. 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  ap> 

plause : 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week*s  supply ; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  idiot  we  behold. 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold ; 
These  he  preserves,  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough*8  mayor: 
Alas ! — who  could  the  ambitious  changelin?  tell, 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  seU  7 

Near  these  a  sailor,  in  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish-boafs  cabin  is  its  nearest  match). 
Dwells,  and  the  dungeon  is  to  him  a  aeat. 
Large  as  he  wishes — in  his  view  complete : 
A  lockless  cofier  and  a  Udless  hutch 
That  hold  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  much : 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box, 
Lie  all  in  view ;  no  need  has  he  for  locks : 
Here  he  abides,  and  as  our  strangers  pass. 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass; 
He  makes  (unask*d)  their  ports  and  business  known. 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own, 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one, — 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  the  steeple  nm : 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you  *re  pleased  to  stay. 
He  *11  one  by  one  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end. 
He  *11  wind  from  deed  to  deed,  from  friend  to  fiieod ; 
He  *11  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  brave  of  dd, 
Ab  princes  ^nerous  and  as  heroes  bold ; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,  like  a  cloud,  frown  o*er  his  manly  faos,^ 
And  then  a  tear  or  two,  which  sting  his  pride ; 
These  he  will  dash  indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  tale ; — ^now  take  him  from  ha  oot, 
And  for  some  cleaner  birth  exchange  hia  lot, 
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How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  depbre  7 

His  heait  will  break,  and  he  wiU  figf  ht  no  more. 

Here  m  the  poor  old  merchant :  he  declined. 
And,  as  ihey  say,  ia  not  in  perfect  mind : 
Id  his  poor  home,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend, 
Quiet  he  paoea  to  hia  joamejr*8  end* 

Rich  in  hta  youth,  he  traded  and  he  &ird ; 
A^n  he  tried ;  again  hia  fate  preraird  ; 
His  spiiiti  low  and  hia  exertions  amall, 
He  fell  perforce,  he  aeem*d  decreed  to  fidl : 
Like  the  ^y  knight,  unapt  to  riae  waa  he, 
M  downward  aank  with  aad  alacrity. 
A  boRNigb.plaoe  we  gain*d  him — in  diagraoe 
For  gross  neflect,  he  quickly  loat  the  place ; 
But  still  he  kiept  a  kind  of  aullen  pride, 
Striviof  hia  wanta  to  hinder  or  to  hide : 
At  len^  oompellM  by  Terr  need,  in  grief 
He  irrote  a  proud  petitioa  tor  relief 

"He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  prove 
Of  force  to  wue  their  sympathy  and  lore ; 
Would  make  them  feel  tne  changes  aU  may  know. 
And  stir  them  up  a  new  regard  to  show.** 

His  salt  was  granted  ^— to  an  ancient  maid, 
RclJered  herMl^  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Here  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell. 
And  disoial  talea  of  man'a  misfortunes  teU : 
"T  was  not  a  worid  for  them,  God  help  them !  they 
(VMikl  not  deoeiTe,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray ; 
But  there  *8  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
And  they,  God  help  them !  shall  be  soon  at  home.** 

If  these  no  pleasores  nor  enjoyments  gain, 
^ill  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain ; 
Tiiey  si^h  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  complain. 
Tbe  poor  wiU  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh, 
Both  when  th^  know,  and  when  they  know  not 

why; 
Bat  we  oar  bountr  with  anch  care  bestow, 
^  eaose  for  grieving  they  ahall  seldom  know. 

Yov  phn  I  love  not ; — ^with  a  number  yon 
Hare  placed  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few ; 
"Hiere,  in  one  house,  throughout  theur  lives  to  be, 
'^t  ptoper-paUoe  which  they  hate  to  see : 
Tiut  giant  building,  that  high-bounding  wall, 
1^096  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofty  thundering  hall ! 
^  large  kod  dock,  which  toUs  each  dreaded 

boor, 
"IW  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
^^o  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  &w  inhabit  without  dread  or  ahame. 

Be  it  igreed— 4he  poor  who  hither  come 
IJ"'^  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home ; 
^t  ury  rooou  and  decent  beds  are  meant 
Tj  give  the  poor  br  day,  by  night,  content ; 
^at  none  are  frighten*d,  once  admitted  here, 
»f  the  Mem  hoka  of  lordly  overseer : 
^not  that  the  guardiana  of  the  place  attend. 
And  ready  ear  to  each  petition  lend ; 
^t  they/deaire  the  grieving  poor  to  ahow 
^hat  ills  they  leel,  what  partial  acts  they  know, 
Aot  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
1^  wrong  they  snfier  and  each  wo  they  fteL 


Alas !  their  sorjrows  in  their  bosom  dwell ; 
They  *vc  much  to  suffer,  but  have  nought  to  tell ; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say,  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there 's  mnted  all  such  place  can  give. 
But  live  repining,  for  *t  ia  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must  see, 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny ; 
Like  death*s  dread  manaion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  soiw 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run ; 
He  (when  his  toil  waa  over)  gave  delight. 
By  UfUng  up  the  latch,  and  one  "  good  night?" 
Y  ea,  ahe  ia  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  stiU  lab*ring,  can  return  no  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left, 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease  bereft ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  the  humbfe  shed 
Was  soflen*d,  sofUn*d  in  the  humble  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  ita  force,  remains  the  grie( 
And  not  one  soft*ning  object  for  relief. 

Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbonr  meet  7 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  7 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  ]eam*d  or  feelings  of  the  heart  7 — 
They  talk  indeed,  but  who  can  cnoose  a  friend. 
Or  seek  companions  at  their  joumey*s  end  7 
Here  are  not  those  whom  they,  when  infanta,  knew » 
WhO|  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manhood  grew ; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived ; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  jov  oflife  survived ; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  ramiliar  made, 
That  looka  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey*d : 
But  here  to  strangers,  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  movements  of  the  suffering  heart ; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own, 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  Hves  annoy, 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  enjoy  7 
'T  is  cheerless  living  in  such  boun(ted  view. 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  brinjg  them  ioy,  to  make  them  weep,— 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep : 
Or  on  the  sameness  if  a  breioL  be  made, 
*T  is  by  some  pauper  to  hb  grave  convey*d ; 
^  smuggled  news  from  neighVring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old ; 
By  some  new  inmate  doom*d  with  them  to  dwell. 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  ffoes  weU ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall. 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  master*a  aterner  calL 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  train*d. 
Her  voice  excluded  and  her  feelings  pain*d : 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  must  move, 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  transgress'd. 
And  snatch*d  the  infant  from  the  parent*s  breast ; 
But  StiU  for  public  good  the  boy  was  train*d. 
The  mother  suffer*d,  but  the  matron  gain*d : 
Here  nature's  outrage  serves  no  cause  to  aid; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 
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J !  loae  ever  vinuous,  neipiess  now  sno  oia, 

V/  all  for  care  and  industry  approved, 

>'or  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved ; 

And  who,  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried. 

Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride : 

I  own  it  ^ieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 

From  their  old  home;  His  pain,  'tis  punishment, 

To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  face, 

For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race ; 

For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame, 

From  scenes  of  guilt  with  daring  spirits  came ; 

Men,  rast  and  guileless,  at  such  manners  start, 

And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their  heart, 

Confirm*d  their  virtue,  and  ezpell'd  the  fear 

Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere. 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  w<»thy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days, 
Breathes  a  few  months,  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
fizpiree,  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed. 

The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old, 
Wills  not  the  useless  favourite  to  be  sold ; 
He  knows  his  former  worth,  and  rives  him  place 
In  some  fair  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race : 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one  ? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please  7 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  foil  them,  they  may  trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  face. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen. 
With  far-stretchM  boughs  and  foliage  fterii  and 

green, 
Though  now  its  bare  and  forky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth  below, 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains, 
Nay,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains : 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  in  their  cause  engage ; — 
Drooping  and  burthenM  with  a  weight  of  years. 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears ! 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  griefs 
He  claims  protection — he  compels  r^ief ; — 
And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  view,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  mis^ht  save, 
And  let  a  stranger  dig  our  ancient  brother's  grave  7 
No  I — we  will  shield  him  from  the  storm  he  fears. 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  our  tears. 


Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let  *s  seek  the  windin?  lane,  the  narrow  row. 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 
With  building  yards  inmix*d,  and  humble  sheds 

and  shops ; 
Where  the  Cross-Keys  and  Plumber*s-Arms  invite 
Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight ; 
Where  the  low  porcheay  stretching  from  the  door. 
Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  eye, 
Br  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by ; 
Plaoea  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures, 
The  gayest  palace  has  its  smks  and  sewers. 


1  o  give  us  sneiier,  wnen  conipeueu  w  suip , 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fiird  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  dosehr  to  the  buildings  run. 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun; 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  hid, 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lo !  yonder  shed ;  observe  its  garden-ground, 
With  the  low  poling,  form*d  of  wreck,  around ; 
There  dwells  a  fisher;  if  you  view  his  boat. 
With  bed  and  barrel--^  is  his  bouse  afloat ; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,  nets,  blocks,  aboond, 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — *tis  his  boat  aground: 
That  a\mte  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards, 
Spread  o*cr  with  relics  of  masts,  sails,  and  yards: 
Fish  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest. 
Of  all  his  fbod,  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
By  hii  own  labour  caught,  for  his  own  hanger 
dress*d. 

Here  our  reformers  come  XK>t ;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect ; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast. 
That  coal-dust  flies  along  the  btinduig  blast: 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  either  side. 
Where  newJaunch'd  ships  of  infant  sailors  ride: 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  valour  boast. 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fright  the  Gallic  coast 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail, 
They  point  the  bowsprit,  and  they  blow  the  gak: 
True  to  her  port,  the  frigate  scuds  away, 
And  o*er  that  frowning  ocean  finds  her  kiay: 
Her  owner  rigg'd  her,  and  he  knows  her  worth, 
And  sees  her,  fearless,  g^unwale-deep  go  forth ; 
Dreadless  he  views  his  sea,  by  breezes  curl'd, 
When  inch-high  billows  tcz  the  watery  worid. 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  size, 
Around  the  dwellings  docks  and  wormwood  rise; 
Here  the  strong  mafiow  strikes  her  slimy  root, 
Here  the  dull  night-shade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit; 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green. 
And  penciPd  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen ; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs. 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  8tiog«; 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stooe-crop's  bed ; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  towny  bloom  betow:* 
Those,  with  our  sea-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down. 
Form  the  contracted  Florat  of  the  town. 

Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know ' 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  down  the  dusty  row ; 
By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane,— 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paper'd  pane, 
Where  flags  the  noon-tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass. 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putrefying  moss : 


Thii  ■ocuary  it.  I  mutt  aekoowledge,  la  a  eeruin  defiM 
like  that  haratofora  deMrUied  ia  the  Village ;  bat  that «!»  "«| 
a  mariiime  country :— if  the  ohjecii  be  similar,  the  pictuiet  «"» 
(in  their  principal  featurei)  be  alike,  or  be  bad  P'^^'***  J?!! 
▼aried  them  aa  mach  aa  I  oooM,  conaiateollj  with  aay  «^ 
beaeeorale. 

t  The  leader  tmaeqaunted  with  the  lanfoafe  of,l^' ' 
inibnned.  that  the  Ftora  oTa  place  neon  the  vegettble  ipMi" 
it  eootaina,  and  ia  tha  title  of  a  book  wUeh  daaccibaiiBCM' 


I-.t  Qieods  her  meshes  torn,  and  poors  her  lay 
-i^  in  the  stifling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  run, 
vxi  roIl*d  in  dust,  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun ; 
*"  L'^mbol  round  the  dame,  who,  loosely  dressM, 
V>'^  the  coy  breeze,  to  ftn  the  open  breast: 
^  f,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
1  i  charm  her  sailor^s  eye  and  touch  his  heart ; 
i:rb(woin  then  was  veiled  in  kerchief  clean, 
X.A  Ciocj  left  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

Bat  when  a  wi^  she  lost  her  former  care. 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could 

spare; 
Cirdi^^  she  found  her  friends  who  dwelt  beside, 
No  riTai  beamy  kept  alive  her  pride ; 
^fill  in  her  bosom  virtue  keeps  her  place. 
Bat  decency  is  gone,  the  virtues*  guard  and  grace. 

^Vetbat  kmg  boarded  building ! — ^By  these  stairs 
Eich  komble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
Br  ooe  lar^re  window  lighted — it  was  made 
Frjf  sorae  hold  project,  some  design  in  trade : 
This  faii'd, — and  one,  a  humourist  in  his  way 
I  lU  wa«  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay ; 
Ncr  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down ; 
T  is  hia^— what  care*  he  for  the  talk  of  town  ? 
"No!  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor ; — a  home 
^  l)ere  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  coftie :" 
"They  may  be  thieves ;*•—••  Well,  so  are  richer 

men;" 
•Or  idlers,  dieata,  or  prostitutes  :"—*•  What  then  7' 
^Outcasts  piirsaed  by  justice,  vile  and  base  ;** — 
^Thfj  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place  :*' 
Coorert  to  system  his  vain  mind  has  built, 
Ht  fiTcs  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt 

Ifl  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fixM, 
Are  leiea,  families,  and  ages  mix*d, — 
loTOioa  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need, 
And  «11  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
^«ne  niia'd  men,  who  from  mankind  remove ; 
^  ruinM  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 

And 

To 


•ome  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 


;•««»  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day ; 
Aad  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind 
« sad  dliance  each  degraded  mind. 

Thit  window  view  ! — oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
«>iD  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
TkJ  ^  *  ^^^y  warmth  to  that  huge  room, 
te  conqoer'd  sunshine^s  melancholy  gloom ; 
J.n^n  all  tJiode  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
.  '^"f  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light, 
*»  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall, 
tJa^  g^ra  on  the  opposing  wall : 
(k    k     *  ^^  °*^'  ^^^  pieced  with  fir  unplaned, 
j'  *here  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stain'd ; 
S»  ■  **H  **"<*  whiten'd,  now  an  odious  sight, 
I  )j^^  *«A  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white ; 
oT^w?  ^^  "  festcn'd  by  a  pin, 

Fw'S-      '*'♦  •**■*  "**"*  ™"y  ^^^  *"  • 

^..      P***  tJom,  like  rooms  of  greater  pride, 
)      unies  oootains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

•ere  er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
wnj  io^  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 


While  gin  and  snuff  their  female  neighbours  share. 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractured  ware. 

On    swinging   shelf  are    tilings    incongruous 

stored, — 
Scraps  of  tlicir  food,  —  the  cards  and  cribbagc- 

board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below. 
Hang  a  lost  member^s  fiddle  and  its  bow : 
l*hat  still  reminds  them  how  he'd  dance  and  play, 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  convicts*  Bay. 

Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there. 
Are  various  beds  conceaPd,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  tiieir  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boird  and  fried—- 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day, 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch*d  remains; 
There  many  a  tea-cup*B  gaudy  fragment  stands, 
All  placed  by  vantty^s  unwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e*en  here  she  looks  about. 
To  find  some  smidl  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  nor  sit 
'Mid  cares  domestic, — ^they  nor  sew  nor  knit ; 
But  of  their  fate  diacourtie,  their  ways,  their  wars, 
With  arm*d  authorities,  their  'scapes  and  scars ; 
These  lead  to  present  evils,  and  a  cup, 
If  fortune  grants  it,  winds  description  up. 

High  hung  on  either  end,  and  next  the  wall. 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all. 
In  all  their  force ; — these  aid  them  in  their  dren. 
But  with  the  good,  the  evils  too  express. 
Doubling  each  look  of  care,  each  token  of  distress 


LETTER  XIX. 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROUGH-THE  PARISH- 
CLERK. 

Nmn  divei  qoi  fieri  vult, 
Et  eito  Tuh  fieri :  fed  qu«  reverentia  leram. 
Quit  meUis,  aat  pudor  est  unquam  prnpermntii  avert  1 

JUVENAL.  8aL  14. 

Noete  brevem  si  forte  indolsit  eura  soporeai. 
El  toto  venaia  thoro  Jam  membra  quiescuat, 
Continuo  templum  et  violati  Numinb  ares. 
Et  quod  pnscipius  roentem  sudoribus  oritet. 
To  videi  in  somnis ;  tiia  sacra  et  rosjora  imaf  o 
HuRMoa  lurbat  pavidum,  coRilque  fatrri. 

JUVENAL.  8aL  13. 


The  Parish-Clerk  began  his  Duties  with  the  lata 
Vicar,  a  grave  and  austere  Man ;  one  fully  or- 
thodox ;  a  Detector  and  Opposer  of  the  Wiles  of 
Satan — His  Opinion  of  his  own  Fortitude— The 
more  frail  offended  by  tlicse'l'ro&ssions  — His 
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good  Advice  gives  further  Provocation  —  They 
invent  Stratagems  to  overcome  his  Virtue — His 
Triumph  —  He  is  yet  not  invulnerable :  is  as- 
saulted by  Fear  of  Want,  and  Avarice— He  gra- 
dually yields  to  the  Seduction — He  reasons  with 
himself  and  is  persuaded— He  offends,  but  with 
Terror;  repeats  his  Offence;  grows  familiar 
with  Crime;  is  detected  —  His  Sufferings  and 
Death. 


With  our  late  vicar,  and  his  age  the  same, 
His  clerk,  bight  Jachin,  to  his  office  came ; 
The  like  slow  speech  was  his,  the  like  tali  slender 

frame : 
But  Jachin  was  the  gravest  man  on  ground. 
And  heard  his  mastcr^s  jokes  witli  look  profound 
For  worldly  wealtli  this  man  of  letters  sighed, 
And  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  spirit^s  pride : 
But  he  was  sober,  chaste,  devout,  and  just. 
One  whom  his  neighbours  could  believe  and  trust : 
Of  none  suspected,  neither  man  nor  maid 
By  him  were  wrong'd,  or  were  of  him  aiiraid. 

There  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  state 
In  Jachin ; — formal  was  his  air  and  gait ; 
But  if  he  seemM  more  solemn  and  less  kind 
Than  some  light  men  to  light  affairs  confined,  ' 
Still  *t  was  allowed  that  he  should  so  behave 
As  in  high  seat,  and  be  severely  grave. 

This  book.taught  man,  to  man*s  first  foe  professed 
Defiance  stem,  and  hate  that  knew  not  rest; 
He  held  that  Satan,  since  the  world  began. 
In  every  act,  had  strife  with  every  man ; 
That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done. 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  guide  to  make  ill  prospects  clear ; 
To  smooth  rou^h  ways  the  constant  pioneer ; 
The  ever-temptmg,  soothing,  soflening  power, 
Ready  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

'*  Me  has  the  sly  seducer  ofl  withstood,** 
Said  pious  Jachin, — **  but  he  gets  no  good ; 
I  pass  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  sign. 
And  pointing,  tell  him,  *  Satan,  that  is  thine  :* 
I  pass  the  damsels  passing  down  the  street. 
And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet ; 
Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  rebuke  their  smiles. 
Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchful  wiles : 
Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
Those  forms,  I 'm  angry  at  the  ills  they  do ; 
That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin*s  despite. 
Beauties !  which  frail  and  evil  thoughts  excite.* 

**  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found. 
And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tuneful  sound ; 
To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro. 
And  where  my  master  goes  forbear  to  go." 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  ilmiss. 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this — 
A  man  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise. 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes ; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait. 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  his  bait, 

*  John  Bunyan.  in  one  of  the  many  produciioo*  of  bia  seal, 
kaf  veoiured  to  make  public  thif  extraonUnary  roatiment,  whicli 
ths  friyid  piety  of  oor  clerk  m  readiiy  adopted. 


Should  on  his  movements  k«^p  a  watchful  eye ; 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  firy. 

With  his  own  peace  our  clerk  was  not  content, 
He  tried,  good  man !  to  make  his  friends  repent 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  firom  inns  and  taverns  fly 
You  may  suppress  your  thirst,  but  not  supply; 
A  foolish  proverb  says,  *  the  devil  *s  at  home;* 
But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room : 
Men  feel,  they  know  not  why,  such  places  please; 
His  are  the  spells — they  *re  idleness  and  ease; 
Magic  of  fatal  kind  he  throws  aroand. 
Where  care  b  banish*d  but  the  heart  is  bound. 

^  Think  not  of  beauty ;  when  a  maid  you  nect, 
Turn  from  her  view  and  step  across  the  street; 
Dread  all  the  sex :  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm: 
E*en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  care. 
Have  for  an  instant  felt  th*  insidious  snare. 
And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  th*  endangering  stare ; 
Till  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  bounding  brrast 
With  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold  one  rest 

**  Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure  ms, 
But  public  joy  in  private  safety  shun : 
When  bells,  diverted  from  their  true  intent, 
Ring  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament; 
What  time  the  many,  tliat  unruly  beast, 
Roars  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast : 
Then  heed  my  counsel,  shut  thine  ears  and  ejes; 
A  few  will  hear  me — for  the  few  are  wise.*' 

Not  Satah*s  friends,  nor  Satan*B  self  could  bear 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  aouls  such  care ; 
An  interloper,— one  who,  out  of  place. 
Had  volunteer*d  upon  the  side  of  grace : 
There  was  his  master  ready  onee  a  week 
To  give  advice ;  what  farther  need  he  seek  7 
**  Amen,  so  be  it  :** — what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this  7 — *t  was  insolent  and  new; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  frail  he  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 

First  they  es8ay*d  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin. 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  hm ; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  drink. 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think. 

In  vain  they  tried ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
CIear*d  every  doubt,  and  barely  tonch*d  the  cup: 
By  man?  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound. 
And  look*d  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next  *t  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex*d  in  mind : 
She  they  conceived  might  put  her  case  with  fears, 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seducing  tears; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display, 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  awa^ : 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread, 
Unless  he  felt  and  fear*d  to  be  misled  7 

She  came,  she  spake :  he  calmly  heard  her  case, 
And  plainly  told  her  *t  was  a  want  of  grace ; 
Bade  her  **such  fimcies  and  aflections  check, 
And  wear  a  thicker  muslin  on  her  neck.** 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fled. 
And  the  stern  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
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Who  shimoM  a  flowing  bowl  and  ro«j  lip ; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  heart  to  move, 
Who  flies  from  banquets  and  who  laughs  at  love. 

Thus  &r  the  playful  Muse  has  lent  her  aid, 
,  But  now  departs,  of  graver  theme  afraid ; 
Her  ma/  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
Iliere  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

i      Our  worthy  clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame, 
Socfa  as  bot  few  in  his  degree  might  claim ; 

!   fiat  be  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence  : 
He  saw  tbe  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
The  weakest  burgess  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
While  few  respected  his  exalted  views, 
And  all  beheld  his  doublet  and  his  shoes : 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
To  this  felse  judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
He  was  not  fully,  as  a  saint,  resigned ; 
He  finmd  it  much  his  jealous  soul  aflfect. 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect 

The  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 


Tbe  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined. 
Raised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams. 
And  prampted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 

Alas !  how  often  erring  mortals  keep 
Tbe  strangest  watch  sfainst  the  fees  who  sleep ; 
While  the  noore  wakeral,  bold,  and  artful  foe 
Is  snfiiBr'd  g:iiardle88  and  unmark*d  to  go. 

Onoe  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread ; 
Tbe  custom  this,  that,  as  the  vicar  reads. 
He  for  oar  offerings  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tall  spacioos  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
And  nooe  bad  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did ; 
Laid  on  tbe  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell, 
Wlio  sboald  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  7 
Now  as  poor  Jachln  took  the  usual  round. 
And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound, 
He  bsd  a  thonght ; — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — **  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor  :** 
A  second  thought  fiom  this  to  work  began — 
*  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  7** 
Proceeding  thus, — *^  My  merit  could  they  know, 
And  knew  my  need,  how  fl-eely  they  *d  bestow ! 
Bat  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  the  some ; 
And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim  : 
To  mc,  alas !  the  want  and  worth  are  known, 
WTh J  then,  in  fiict,  *t  is  but  to  take  my  own.'* 

Thoi^t  after  thought  ponrM  in,  a  tempting 
train, — 
**  Sopfx)se  it  done, — who  is  it  could  ccmiplain  7 
Howr  coold  the  poor  7  for  they  such  trifles  share. 
As  add  no  oomfert,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
Bat  inanj  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap,— 
What  SBjs  the  law  7  that  silence  puts  to  sleep : — 


If  such  my  mind,  that  I  could  plan  a  way ; 
Let  me  reflect ; — 1  *ve  not  allowM  me  time 
To  purse  tiie  pieces,  and  if  droppM  they'd  chime :"" 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
He  paused, — said  Jachin,  **  They  may  drop  on  bran. 
Why  then  *t  is  safe  and  (all  consider'd)  just. 
The  poor  receive  it, — 't  is  no  breach  of  trust : 
The  old  and  widows  may  their  trifles  miss. 
There  must  be  evil  in  a  good  like  this : 
But  I  *11  be  kind — the  sick  I  Ml  visit  twice. 
When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
Yet  let  me  think  again." — Again  he  tiied. 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side. 
And  quickly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  com- 
plied. 

The  morning  came :  the  common  service  done, — 
Shut  evcrv  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun, — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  read. 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread ; 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard 
The  ofier'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear'd : 
Just  by  the  pillar,  as  he  cuutious  tripp'd. 
And  tum'd  the  aisle,  he  then  u  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent. 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afraid. 
Till  a  gold  offering  in  the  plate  was  laid ; 
Trembling  he  took  it,  for  a  moment  stopp'd. 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd ; 
Amazed  he  started,  for  th'  afiVighted  man, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd,  thought  not  of  the  bran ; 
But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent ; 
So  on  he  walk'd,  more  cautious  than  before. 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

Practice  makes  perfect  i — when  the  month  came 
round, 
He  dropp'd  the  cash,  nor  listen'd  for  a  sound ; 
But  yet,  when  last  of  all  th'  assembled  flock. 
He  ate  and  drank-^it  gave  th'  electric  shock  : 
Oft  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  repeat. 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  scat ; 
But  custom  soothed  him— ere  a  single  year 
All  this  was  done  without  restraint  or  tear : 
Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed. 
He  was  correct  till  all  the  service  closed ; 
Then  to  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh. 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  by. 

Want  will  complain :  some  widows  hadexpress'd 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favour'd  like  the  rest ; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole. 
And  thus  fit>ra  parts  they  reason'd  to  the  whole ; 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done. 
Or  rich  men's  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone. 

Our  easy  vicar  cut  the  matter  short ; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report 

All  were  not  thus— there  govem'd  in  that  year 
A  stern  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer ; 
A  tyrant  fond  of  power,  loud,  lewd,  and  most  severe  i 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk. 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  mark. 


lad  TanofB  means  to  make  a  mortal  tnp, 
W'fO  timmxi'd  a  flowing  bowl  and  roay  lip ; 
L'jd  knew  a  thoonnd  wayt  his  heart  to  more, 
^to  flies  fiom  banquets  and  who  lao^hs  at  love. 

TbfB  £u  the  plajiul  Muse  has  lent  her  aid, 
F-r  oov  departs,  of  grarer  theme  afraid ; 
h  T  v^j  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
T'icre  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

rHir  worthy  clerk  had  now  arrived  at  &me, 
Sffch  IS  bat  few  in  his  degree  might  claim ; 
B>3t  be  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  krwly  rates  the  praise  withoot  the  pence  : 
Be  saw  the  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
7  ^  weakest  burgess  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
^  oik  few  respected  his  exalted  views, 
Asd  an  beheld  his  doubfet  and  his  shoes : 
N'«e,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
'^ive  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
Ts  this  felse  judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
Br  was  Dot  fiiUy,  as  a  saint,  resignM ; 
He  feomd  it  much  his  jealous  soul  a^ct. 
To  fetf  deriaioa  and  to  find  negleet 

Tlie  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 


TV  wedding  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
t^are  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined, 
Kaised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wtakh  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams, 
Afid  pranpted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 

AJas !  Imw  often  erring  mortals  keep 
Tm  strongest  watch  sgainst  the  fees  who  sleep ; 
W',£b  the  more  wakend,  bold,  and  artful  fee 
Ii  mdSa'd  ^uardless  and  unmark*d  to  go. 

Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Oir  clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread ; 
TW  custom  this,  that,  as  the  vicar  reads, 
Hs  fcr  oor  off  *rings  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tall  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
A^d  none  bad  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did ; 
Laid  on  ibe  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell, 
^'k)  shoald  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  7 
^ov  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round, 
Aad  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound. 
He  had  a  thoaght ; — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — **  these  hare  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor  :*" 
A  Keood  thoaght  from  this  to  work  began — 
"  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  T 
Proceeding  thus, — **•  My  merit  could  ther  knuw, 
Aad  knew  my  need,  how  freely  they  *d  Det«lo«»  ! 
Bat  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  tU.  i 
Aad  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  cltiro  : 
To  me,  alas !  the  want  and  worth  are  luHivrf. 
Vby  then,  in  feet,  *t  is  but  to  take  my  owu.'' 

Thoo^  sAer  thoaght  poar*d  in,  s 

^SqfifMSS  It  dooe, — who  m  it  could 
flev  CMiliIbi  H»r  7  for  t)icj  MKi 
Ai  tdd  OA  fiORubft,  as  ftupfKroM  iw  ^ 
Bot  many  a  piiiance  ii)tike»  «  vfjrim 
WIaI  ia|^a  the  law  t  thai  fiiicoce:  ^^ 


**  But  am  I  carrM;»t ''— 4**-o';«*'  ' 
If  such  my  mind,  thu  I  <>j<.<<  pun 
Let  me  renect ; — J  '»e  t^A  ^Wm-  c  i 
To  purse  the  pM3*>-»,  %u^  i'  c/p,  ( 
Fertile  is  evil  in  tj>«r  v>\a,  </  u>.  j  .  . 
He  paused,— Huid  J«a;'  n  .  *  'I 
Why  then  't  is  mU  «uc  «!  • 
The  poor  recei***  it, —  i  m  !#«,  »/«•--. 
The  old  and  wtd'/ws  iu«.-*  tt«*  r 
There  roust  fj»r  #-*!.  n-  -c  f^j* 
But  1  *il  be  kif*d — l'^  i-M  0  '.  j 
When  now  but 'j«»  ou<  f- 
Yet  let  ntt  Uatju  .-rt-n  '  /. 
For  stronger  r*-*.*-^**  'a  »..  »* 
And  quick iv  Iu'-m  w.k  ;v^> 
plied. 

Themorciiiijr  «;vi*«»    I'**  <-/♦«. 
Shut  everv  d'^x^  -!•*.  m^^  .... 
And,  as  UM:  ^t*  h  i  «*  «*•  !•<  « 
The  ckrk  •♦it'  iv»<»ir    u« . , 
0*er  lit*:  Ul  p»-»  u^  tp.0f  '^   , 
The  offiff'o  p»«  *>    f.    ,,*    .,  ^ 
Just  by  ti«»  yilut'  «,««... 
And  turu'C  tM  sa^.'    ^  *  , 
From  l*it  lul  *w^»   ^.i*'  .     , 
Botheida 


L^      t   •  ...w 


The  p»'*i;a#*   <«;4^    M<      \*      - 

TiU  a  f«j«c  ott*«*i,.  •    •  •   ^ 
TreoiOiii.jr  ij»  i'^>*  <    .^  . 
Tbtti  d*^**  I  !•  ;- ,    ^.,   ^ .  ^ 
Aiuiu^jC  ii*  iTi-.*^-*    .•  .  •< 

But  uL  w*^*  *..'«(    .     ^ 

Ho  «.  ij*  Kk^./  *    ,^^     ^^ 
Ai«c  g*ui  t  u#.  ^^  ^.^    .. 

fit  Ofcv»  '   t^   ,.^      ^,.     , 
Bu*  y«f    ■•  ^     ,^    - 
ll»   Hi.    *'•    '^  ^ 

Bu'   KMirwM      »  ^.  ^, 

Al    t.*    ..*     .   ^  .       . 

'♦-- 

^i—         -     .    .  -  . 

*^   •  •       •  -. 


Of  lass  and  lower,  goddesaea  and  wives, 

That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give, 

Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live. 

To  me  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatures  of  the  author's  pen ; 
Naj,  creotores  borrow*d,  and  again  conveyM 
From  book  to  book — the  shadows  of  a  shade : 
Liie,  if  they  *d  search,  would  show  them  many  a 

change ; 
The  ruin  sudden  and  the  misery  strange ! 
With  more  of  grievous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 
Than  novelist  relates,  or  poet  sings : 
Bat  they,  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around. 
Spy  out  a  single  spot  in  fiiiry-ground ; 
Where  all,  in  turn,  ideal  forms  behold. 
And  plots  are  laid  and  histories  are  told. 

Time  have  I  lent — ^I  would  their  debt  were  leas— 
To  flow'ry  pages  of  sublime  distress; 
And  to  the  heroine's  soul-diatracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tears. 
Oil  have  I  travellM  in  these  tender  vales, 
To  Damley-Cottaffes  and  Maple- Vales, 
And  watch*d  the  Siir-one  firom  the  first-born  sigh. 
When  Henry  passed  and  gazed  in  pasnng  by ; 
Till  I  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park. 
Close  by  a  coppice  where  *t  was  cold  and  dark. 
W'ben  sqch  affection  with  such  fate  appeared, 
Want  and  a  father  to  be  shunnM  and  fear*d, 
W'ithout  employment,  prospect,  cot,  or  cash. 
That  I  h«ve  judged  th*  heroic  souls  were  rash. 

Now  shifts  the  scene, — ^the  fidr  in  tower  confined. 
In  all  things  suffers  but  in  change  of  mind ; 
Now  wooM  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state. 
Now  deeply  tlireatenM  with  a  dungeon's  grate ; 
Till  suffering  much  and  being  tried  enough. 
She  shines,  triumphant  maid ! — ^temptation-proof. 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With  nymphs  and  swains,  and  play  unpriestly 

tricks ; 
Then  view'd  banditti  who  in  forest  wide. 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide, 
Who,  bemm*d  with  bands  of  sturdiest  rogues  about. 
Find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out 

I  've  watch'd  a  wint'ry  nigbt  on  castle-walls, 
I  *ve  stalk'd  by  moonlight  through  deserted  halls. 
And  when  the  weary  world  was  sunk  to  rest, 
I  've  had  such  sights  ss — may  not  be  expressed. 

Lo !  that  chateau,  the  western  tower  decay *d. 
The  peasants  shnn  it, — they  are  all  afraid ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed  !^-<tould  walls  reveal, 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel ! 
Most  horrid  was  it : — ^fbr,  behold,  the  floor 
Has  stain  of  blood,  and  wiH  be  clean  no  more. 
Hark  to  the  winds !  which  through  the  wide  saloon 
And  the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  (felight  in  ; — and  now  heed 
Yon  beauteous  nymph,  who  must  unmask  the  deed. 
See !  with  majestic  sweep  she  swims  alone 
Throuffh  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan  : 
Thourn  windows  rattle,  and  though  tap'stries  shake. 
And  Uie  feet  faker  every  step  they  taJce, 
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And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured. 

Much  have  t  fear'd,  but  am  no  more  afi-aid. 
When  some  chaste  beauty, by  some  wretch  betray *d. 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed. 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed  : 
Not  so  do  I — L«t  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around ; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel. 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel ; 
With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply. 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  and  maids  deny : 
Be  windows  those  from  which  she  dares  not  fall. 
And  help  so  distant,  *t  is  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  from  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

To  Nortliem  Wales,  in  some  sequester'd  spot, 
I  've  followed  fair  Louisa  to  her  cot : 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride. 
The  injured  &ir-one  wish'd  from  man  to  hide : 
Till  by  her  fond  repenting  Belville  found. 
By  some  kind  chance — the  straying  of  a  hound. 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain, 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There  *8  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  ohl 
Could  Clementina  bear  her  lot  of  wo  7 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo ! 
The  day  was  fix'd ;  for  so  the  k>ver  sigh'd. 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  could  n't  be  denied ; 
When,  tale  most  dreadful !  every  hope  adieu,— 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too : 
All  other  griefs  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  BO  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose,— 
Good  Heaven  protect  us !  only  woes  on  woes ; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  som,e  vile  plot,  and  every  woe  adieu !  * 

Now  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they  \e  still  the  speediest  cure ; 
Before  one  charm  be  wither'd  from  the  face. 
Except  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place. 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  disgrace ; 
And  life  to  come,  we  &irly  may  suppose. 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 

These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look. 
Too  oflen  seen,  but  seldom  in  a  book ; 
Let  her  who  felt,  relate  them :— on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits — in  former  years  the  fair. 


*  Ai  tbw  tncMflot  poiati  out  the  work  alloded  to.  I  with  it  to 
bn  remembered,  that  the  gloonj  tanonr.  the  qoeruloiM  melan- 
eboty  of  the  etorr.  ie  all  I  ceneore.  The  leaf  oai e  of  the  writer 
ie  ofteo  animated,  and  ii.  I  beUeve.  correct :  the  ebaracien  well 
drawn,  and  the  manoen  deacribed  from  real  tifo ;  but  the  per- 
petnai  occurrence  of  aad  eventi,  the  protracted  liat  of  teaainff 
and  perplexint  miscbaaeei.  joined  with  much  waapiah  invec- 
tive, onallayed  by  pieaaantry  or  aprif  htiinew,  and  theee  cooU- 
noed  throof  h  many  hundred  pagea.  render  publicationa,  intended 
for  amvaemeot  and  executed  with  ability,  heavy  and  diapleaa- 
iof :— you  find  your  favourite  persona  happy  in  the  end ;  but 
they  have  teaaed  you  to  much  with  their  perplexities  bv  th« 
way,  that  yon  were  frequently  diapoeed  to  quit  them  in  their  dis* 


A1VW     Bt|JVU    Ut*W    |^w>   }      vw»    .K^Mwaa     '•^•■vri'.a    «mv*ti^ 

Thai  we  should  humbly  take  what  Heav*n  bestows. 

**  My  father  died — again  my  mother  wed, 
And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled ; 
Her  angry  husband  vex*d,  through  half  his  years 
By  loss  and  troubles,  filPd  her  soul  with  fears  : 
liieir  children  many,  and  *t  was  my  poor  place 
To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  in&nt-race ; 
Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part, 
And  should  hare  strengthenM  an  erroneous  heart 

**  Sore  was  the  grief  to  see  him  angry  come. 
And,  teased  with  business,  make  distress  at  home ; 
The  father*s  fury  and  the  children*s  cries 
I  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mother*s  sighs ; 
For  she  look*d  back  on  comforts,  and  woM  say, 
*  I  wrong*d  thee,  Ellen,*  and  then  turn  away : 
Thus  for  my  age*s  good,  my  youth  was  triod, 
And  this  my  fortune  till  my  mother  died. 

**  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer— 
A  common  case,  I  passed  ray  twentieth  year ; 
For  these  are  frequent  evils ;  thousands  share 
An  equal  grief— the  like  domestic  care. 

**  Then  in  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health  and  youth. 
One,  much  above  me,  vowM  his  love  and  tmth : 
We  often  met,  he  dreading  to  be  seen. 
And  much  I  question*d  what  such  dread  might 

mean; 
Yet  I  believed  him  true ;  my  simple  heart 
And  undirected  reason  took  his  part 

**  Can  he  who  loves  me,  whom  I  love,  deceive  ? 
Can  I  such  wrong  of  one  so  kind  believe. 
Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I 
grieve  7 

**  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
What  sad  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love ; 
Weak  that  I  was,  when  he,  rebuked,  withdrew, 
I  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too ; 
When  less  my  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
Of  his  or  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

**  Happy  the  lovers  classM  alike  in  life. 
Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowin|r  wife ; 
But  most  aggrieved  the  fond  believing  maid. 
Of  her  rich  lover  tenderly  afiraid : 
You  judge  th'  event ;  for  grievous  was  my  fate, 
Fainnil  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
Ah !  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain. 
When  the  last  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain; 
When  I  have  grieving  told  him  my  disgrace. 
And  plainly  mark*d  indifference  in  his  &ce. 

**Hard !  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
The  cause  of  all,  the  faithless  lover  cold ; 
Impatient  grown  at  everv  wish  denied. 
And  barely  civil,  soothed  and  gratified ; 
Peevish  when  urged  to  think  of  vows  so  strong, 
And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  wrong. 

"  All  this  I  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew 
Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too. 
And  begg*d  my  infant  stranger  to  forgive 
The  mother's  shame,  which  in  herself  must  live. 

"  When  known  that  same,  I,  soon  ezpellM  from 
home. 
With  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 


My  infant  siumberer  sleeping  at  my  breast, 
I  from  my  window  saw  bis  blooming  bride, 
And  my  seducer  smiling  at  her  aide : 
Hope  lived  till  then ;  I  sank  upon  the  floor. 
And  grief  and  thought  and  feeling  were  no  more: 
Although  revived,  I  judged  that  life  would  close, 
And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  that  I  rose : 
My  dreams  were  dismal,  wheresoever  I  stray'd, 
I  seem'd  ashamed,  alarm'd,  despised,  betray'd; 
Always  in  griefj  in  guilt,  disgraced,  fbrlom. 
Mourning  uat  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  bom ; 
The  earth  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea. 
The  birds  afTrighied  fled  from  tree  to  tree,* 
Obscured  the  setting  sun,  and  every  thing  like  me. 
But  Heav'n  had  mercy,  and  my  need  at  kngth 
Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  strength. 

**  I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  most. 
Yet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  world  unjust : 
There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy,  esteem'd, 
And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem'd ; 
Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 
To  her  who  feels  and  suffers  for  the  wrong: 
The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he 's  woOi 
But  is  not  honour'd  for  the  mischief  done; 
The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  viUain-art, 
And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victim's  heart 

**Four  years  were  past;  I  might  agam  hafe 
found 
Some  erring  wish,  but  fl>r  another  wound : 
Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  6ir, 
But  no  expression  ever  brighten'd  there ; 
I  doubted  long,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
Some  certain  meaning  of'^the  words  she  spake ; 
But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  survey'd 
With  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 

"* Still  I  submitted ;— Oh !  'tis  meet  and  fit 
In  all  we  feel  to  make  the  heart  submit ; 
Gloomy  and  calm  my  days,  but  I  had  then. 
It  seem'd,  attractions  for  the  eyes  of  men : 
The  sober  master  of  a  decent  trade 
O'erlook'd  my  errors,  and  his  offer  made ; 
Reason  assented : — ^true,  my  heart  denied, 
*  But  thou,'  I  said,  'sbalt  be  no  mora  my  guide.' 

**  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  pains  and  care, 
Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  share ; 
Five  were  our  sons, — and  we,  though  careful,  fbosd 
Our  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round : 
For  I  perceived,  yet  would  not  soon  perceive. 
My  husband  stealing  from  my  view  to  grieve ; 
Silent  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sigh'd. 
And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied : 
Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
To  those  who  preach'd  of  destiny  and  fate. 
Of  things  fore^oom'd,  and  of  election^grace. 
And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race : 
That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
That  still  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more  re- 


That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call. 
Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  grov'ling  from  the  ftlL 
My  husband  felt  not  :^-our  persuasion,  prayer. 
And  our  best  reason  darken'd  his  despair ; 


AQd  from  our  KiDdness  to  concealment  tied ; 

For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 

To  every  gloomy  thought  be  lent  his  mind, 

Xor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could 

find; 
His  son  suspended  saw  him,  long  bereft 
Of  life,  nor  prospect  of  revival  left. 

"■  With  him  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once  more 
I  shared  th*  allotments  of  the  parish  poor ; 
They  took  my  children  too,  and  this  I  know 
Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow : 
My  idioUmaid  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
Were  left,  a  mother*s  misery  and  her  joy. 

**  Three  sons  I  followed  to  the  grave,  and  one^- 
Oh !  can  I  speak  of  that  unhappy  son  ? 
Would  all  the  memory  of  that  time  were  fled. 
And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead ! 
Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  grace 
And  smile  of  gladness  shone  upon  his  face ! 
Then  he  bad  ^lowledge ;  finely  would  he  write ; 
Study  to  him  was  pleasure  and  delight ; 
Great  was  hu  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
Aj^inst  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand ; 
The  maidens  loved  him ; — when  he  came  to  die, 
No,  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh  : 
Here  I  most  cease — how  can  I  say,  my  child 
Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled  7 
Worst  of  the  bad — ^they  taught  him  that  the  laws 
Made  wtod^  and  right ;  there  was  no  other  cause ; 
That  all  reliHon  was  the  trade  of  priests, 
And  men,  when  dead,  must  perish  like  the  beasts : — 

And  be,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before 

Ah !  spare  a  mother — I  can  tell  no  more. 

**  Interest  viras  made  that  they  should  not  destroy 
The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  boy — 
But  pardon  came  not ;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
W'here  he  was  kept,  as  they  *d  a  tiger  keep ; 
For  he,  unhappy !  bad  before  them  all 
Vow*d  he  M  escape,  whatever  might  befidL 

*'He  *d  means  of  dress,  and  dressM  beyond  his 


And  io  to  see  him  in  such  dismal  scenes, 

I  cannot  speak  it — cannot  bear  to  tell 

Of  that  sad  hour — I  heard  the  passing-bell ! 

*Sbwly  they  went;  he  smiled  and  look*d  so 
smart, 
Tet  sore  he  shudder*d  when  he  saw  the  cart, 
And  gave  a  look — until  my  dying-day. 
That  look  will  never  from  my  mmd  away : 
Oft  as  I  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

"  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — ^yet  all  declared 
That  one  so  young,  in  pity  should  be  spared, 
And  one  so  manly : — on  his  gracefiil  neck. 
That  chains  of  jewels  may  be  proud  to  deck. 
To  a  small  mole  a  raother*s  lips  have  preset, — 
And  there  the  cord — my  breath  is.  sore  oppressed. 

**!  now  can  speak  again ; — ^my  elder  boy 
Was  that  year  drownM—a  seaman  in  a  hoy : 


upon  tneir  neaveniy  rarent  to  rely. 

*'Alas!  I  needed  such  reliance  more: 
My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  before. 
Now  wept  in  pain ;  some  wretch  had  found  a  time 
Depraved  and  wicked,  for  that  coward-crime ; 
I  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  supprcss*d 
The  thought  that  day  and  night  disturbed  my  rest 
She  and  that  sick-paJe  brother — but  why  strive 
To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive  7 

**  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th*  undreaded  pain. 
That  came  with  violence  and  yet  came  in  vain. 
I  saw  her  die :  her  brother  too  is  dead ; 
Nor  ownM  such  crime — what  is  it  that  I  dread? 

^  The  parish-aid  withdrawn,  I  lookM  around, 
And  in  my  school  a  blessM  subsistence  found— 
My  winter-calm  of  life:  to  be  of  use 
Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  pro- 
duce; 
I  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  me  to  presage 
The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age. 
Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who  gave 
Pains  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  save. 

**  Yes !  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  they  are 
past,— 
A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last ; 
I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  empk>yment  gone. 
Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on ; 
Those  eyes,  which  long  the  light  of  heaven  enjoy'd, 
Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroyM : 
My  senses  fiiil  not  all ;  I  speak,  I  pray ; 
By  night  my  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day ; 
And  as  my  mind  looks  cheerful  to  my  end, 
I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  God  my  ftiend." 


LETTER  XXI. 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROUGH— ABEL  KEENE. 

Copii  melioi  qoam  detines :  ultima  primii 
CedoDL    DininilM :  hie  vir  et  iile  poer. 

OVID.  Deianira  HereuiL 

Now  the  Spirit  ipeaketh  espreHly.  that,  in  th«  latter  timet, 
■oroe  ihall  depart  from  the  faith,  f  iviof  heed  to  Mduciog  ipirite 
and  doctrinee  of  devilt. 

EpuUe  U  Timetkw- 


Abel,  a  poor  Man,  Teacher  of  a  School  of  the  lower 
Order :  is  placed  in  the  Office  of  a  Merchant ;  is 
alarmed  by  Discourses  of  the  Clerks ;  unable  to 
reply ;  becomes  a  Ck)nvert ;  dresses,  drinks,  and 
ridicules  his  former  Ck)nduct  —  The  Remon. 
strance  of  his  Sister,  a  devout  Maiden — Its  E^ 
feet — ^The  Merchant  dies — Abel  returns  to  Po- 
verty unpitied  ;  but  relieved — His  abject  Condi 
tion — His  Melancholy — He  wanders  about:  is 
found  —  His  own  Accoimt  of  himself,  and  the 
Revolutions  in  his  Mind. 
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A  quiet  ample  man  was  Abel  Keene, 

He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  often  mean : 

He  kept  a  §chooI  of  loud  rebellious  boys. 

And  growing  old,  grew  nenrous  with  the  noise; 

When  a  kind  merchant  hired  his  oseftil  pen, 

And  made  him  happiest  of  accompting  men ; 

With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day. 

When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  young  clerks,  and  there  the  mer- 
chant's  son. 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wishM  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged,  to  combat  and  destroy  ; 
At  these  they  levePd  all  their  skill  and  strength, — 
He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length : 
They  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  new, 
And  scorn*d  as  fables  all  he  held  as  true ; 
**  Such  monkish  stories  and  such  nursery  lies," 
That  he  was  struck  with  terror  and  surprise. 

••  What !  all  his  life  had  he  the  laws  obey*d. 
Which  they  broke  through,  and  were  not  once 

afraid? 
Had  he  so  long  his  evil  passions  checked, 
And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect  7 
While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led. 
And  then  had  nothing,  at  the  end,  to  dread  7 
Was  all  his  priest  with  so  much  zeal  conveyed, 
A  part !  a  speech !  for  which  the  man  was  paid  ? 
And  were  hb  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers. 
Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admired  Voltaire's? 
Then  was  it  time,  while  yet  some  years  remain'd. 
To  drink  untroubled  and  to  think  unchain*d. 
And  on  all  pleasures,  which  his  purse  could  give, 
Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  lived,  to  live." 
Much  time  he  passM  in  this  important  strife, 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life ; 
For  converts  all  are  made  with  care  and  griei^ 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flow*ry  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  look. 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design. 
With  weighty  reasoning  o*er  their  evening  wine ; 
And  much  in  private  *t  would  their  mirth  improve. 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love ; 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost, 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost. 
Ere  his  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alarm*d. 
By  wit  was  settled,  and  by  vice  was  charm'd. 

For  Abel  enterM  in  his  bold  career. 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear ; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went. 
Repenting  now,  now  dreading  to  repent : 
With  awkward  pace,  and  with  himself  at  war. 
Far  gone,  yet  frightened  that  he  went  so  far ; 
Oft  ror  his  efforts  he*d  solicit  praise, 
And  then  proceed  with  blunders  and  delays : 
The  young  more  aptly  passion's  call  pursue. 
But  age  and  weakness  start  at  scenes  so  new. 
And  tremble  when  they've  done,  for  all  they  dared 
to  do. 

At  length  example  AbePs  dread  removed. 
With  small  concern  he  sought  the  joys  he  loved ; 
Not  resting  here,  he  claim'd  his  share  of  fame. 
And  first  Uieir  votary,  then  their  wit  became ; 


His  jest  was  bitter  and  his  satire  bold. 
When  he  liis  tales  of  formal  brethren  told ; 
What  time  with  pious  neighbours  he  discuss'd. 
Their  boasted  treasure  and  their  boundless  trust: 
**  Such  were  our  dreams,"  the  jovial  elder  cried ; 
Awake  and  live,"  his  youthful  friends  replied. 

Now  the  gay  clerk  a  modest  drab  despised. 
And  clad  him  smartly  as  his  friends  advised; 
So  fine  a  coat  upon  his  back  he  threw, 
That  not  an  alley-boy  old  Abel  knew ; 
Broad  polish'd  buttons  blazed  that  coat  upon, 
And  just  beneath  the  watch's  trinkets  shone,— 
A  splendid  watch,  that  pointed  out  the  time, 
To  fly  from  business  and  make  free  with  crime: 
The  crimson  waistcoat  and  the  silken  hose 
Rank'd  the  lean  man  among  the  Borough  beaox; 
His  raven  hair  he  cropp'd  with  fierce  disdain. 
And  light  elastic  locks  encased  his  brain : 
More  pliant  pupil  who  could  hope  to  find, 
So  deck'd  in  person  and  so  changed  in  mmd  ? 

When  Abel  walk'd  the  streets,  with  pleasant  mien 
He  met  his  friends,  delighted  to  be  seen ; 
And  when  he  rode  along  the  public  way. 
No  beau  so  gaudy,  and  no  youth  so  gay. 

His  pious  sister,  now  an  ancient  maid. 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  pray'd ; 
Then  thus  in  love  and  scorn  her  notions  she  con- 
vey'd : 

**  Alas !  my  brother !  can  I  see  thee  pace 
Hoodwink'd  to  hell,  and  not  lament  thy  case, 
Nor  stretch  my  feeble  hand  to  stop  thy  headlon; 

race? 
Lo !  thou  art  bound ;  a  slave  in  Satan's  chain, 
The  righteous  Abel  tum'd  the  wretched  Cain ; 
His  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  cried. 
Against  thee  thine,  unhappy  suicide ! 
Are  all  our  pious  nights  and  peaceful  days, 
Our  evening  readings  and  our  morning  praise. 
Our  spirits*  comfort  in  the  trials  sent. 
Our  hearts'  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent, 
All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  influence  sh^t 
Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  fled? 

••  When  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  tiring  years, 
When  faith  and  hope  had  strife  with  wants  and 

fears. 
Thy  nerves  have  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not  eat 
(Dress'd  by  this  hand)  thy  mess  of  simple  meat ; 
When,  grieved  by  fastings,  gall'd  bv  fates  severe, 
Slow  pass'd  the  days  of  the  successless  year ; 
Still  in  these  gloomy  hours,  my  brother  then 
Had  glorious  views,  unseen  by  prosperous  men : 
And  when  thy  heart  has  felt  its  wish  denied, 
What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied ; 
Till  thou  hast  enter'd  in  thine  humble  bed. 
By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
The  spirit's  comforts  in  the  man's  distress. 

**  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting, » Yes,  't  is  fiC 
'T  is  meet  and  right,  my  heart !  tliat  we  submit: 
And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
Against  such  triumphs  7 — Oh !  repent  and  pray. 

•*  What  are  thy  pleasures  ? — ^with  the  gay  to  nw 
And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit; 
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That  Uds  may  Uugn  and  wantons  may  aomire ; 
To  raiae  the  mirth  of  boys,  and  not  to  see. 
Unhappy  maniac !  that  they  laugh  at  thee. ' 

**  These  boyish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
Can  idly  act  or  gracefully  enjoy, 
Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  ^len  state. 
And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

*•  What  pains,  my  brother,  dost  thou  take  to  prove 
A  taste  for  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love  ? 
Why  do  thy  stiflfening  limbs  the  steed  bestride- 
That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride  7 
And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cheek) 
Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond-Alley  sneak  ? 

*  Farewell !  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep. 
Where  she  in  peace  shall  pray  and  sing^  and  sleep. 
Save  when  for  thee  she  mourns,  thou  wicked,  wan- 
dering sheep ! 
Wlien  youth  is  &11'd,  there  *8  hope  the  young  may 

rise* 
But  &llen  age  for  ever  hopeless  lies : 
Tom  up  by  storms  and  placed  in  earth  once  more. 
The  younger  tree  may  sun  and  soil  restore ; 
Bat  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow ; 
Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree ; 
And  what,  O  Abel  *  is  reserved  for  thee  ?** 

These  angry  words  our  hero  deeply  folt. 
Though  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  melt ! 
To  ran  relief  he  took  a  glass  the  more. 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before ; 
Thenceforth,  uncheckM,  amusements  he  partook, 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book  ; 
Him  foond  the  merchant  punctual  at  his  task. 
And  that  perform*d,  he  M  nothing  more  to  ask ; 
He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  playM  the  fool. 
No  master  he,  beyond  the  hours  of  school : 
Thus  they  proceeding,  had  their  wine  and  joke, 
Tdl  mcrchmnt  Dixon  felt  a  warning  stroke. 
And,  after  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week. 
Left  his  poor  ckrk  another  fi-iend  to  seek. 

Alas !  the  son,  who  ted  the  saint  astray, 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gay ; 
He  cared  no  more  for  Abel  in  his  need. 
Than  Abe!  cared  about  his  hackney  steed ; 
He  now,  alas !  had  all  his  earnings  spent. 
And  thus  was  left  to  languish  and  repent ; 
No  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place, 
Now  lost  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

Far  town-relief  the  grieving  man  applied. 
And  be^*d  with  tears  what  some  with  scorn  denied ; 
Others  look*d  down  upon  the  glowing  vest. 
And  frowning,  ask*d  him  at  what  price  he  dressM  ? 
Happy  for  him  his  country's  laws  are  mild. 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grieved,  abject,  scom*d,  insulted,  and  betray'd. 
Of  God  unmindful,  and  of  man  afraid, — 
No  more  he  talkM ;  *t  was  pain,  H  was  shame  to 

•peak. 
His  heart  was  nnking  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
11  • 
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Poor  like  the  spinster,  he,  when  death  was  nigh. 
Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 
The  cheerful  clerks  who  sometimes  passM  the  door. 
Just  mention^  ^  Abel !"  and  then  thought  no  more. 
So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 
LookM  round  for  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scorn. 
And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  bench  reclined, 
Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wint^ry  wind ; 
And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea. 
He  stood  and  gazed,  in  wretched  reverie : 
He  heeded  not  the  fixwt,  the  rain,  the  snow ; 
Close  by  the  sea  he  walkM  alone  and  slow  : 
Sometimes  his  firame  through  many  an  hour  he 

spread 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead ; 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  place. 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace : 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river^s  side. 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  falling  tide ; 
The  deep  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fon. 
And  mossy  crag-pits  were  his  lodgings  then : 
There,  to  his  discontented  thoughts  a  prey. 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away. 

The  neighb*ring  poor  at  length  began  to  speak 
Of  Abel's  ramblings — he  *d  b^n  gone  a  week  ; 
They  knew  not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedler's  shed. 
Beheld  him  hanging — ^he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  pennM  at  sundry  times, 
Intitlcd  this-—**  My  Groanings  and  my  Crimes  !** 

**  I  was  a  christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
Aught  to  my  charge ;  I  walk*d  the  narrow  way. 
All  then  was  simile  faith,  serene  and  pure, 
My  hope  was  steadfast  and  my  prospects  sure. 
Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore, 
But  these  I  clappM  my  shield  of  faith  before. 
And  cares  and  wants  and  man's  rebukes  I  bore. 
Alas !  new  foes  assaird  me ;  I  was  vain, 
They  stung  my  pride  and  they  confused  my  brain : 
Oh !  these  deluders !  with  what  glee  they  saw 
Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law ; 
'Twas  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dregful  strife. 
When  faith  and  frailty  warrM  for  more  than  life. 
So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart. 
Then  with  their  logic  they  allayM  the  smart ; 
They  proved,  (so  thought  I  then,)  with  reasons 

strong. 
That  no  man's  feelir>js  ever  led  him  wrong : 
And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  varnish'd  ice. 
The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
Oft  would  the  youths,with  sprightly  speech  and  bold, 
Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
*  *T  was  all  a  crafl,*  they  said,  *  a  cunning  trade, 
Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  religion  made :' 
So  I  beUeved :"— No,  Abel !  to  thy  grief. 
So  thou  relinquish'dst  all  that  was  belief: — 
**  I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
Laugh'd  at  devotion,  I  enjoy'd  the  jest ; 
But  this  all  vanished  like  the  morning  dew. 
When  unemploy'd,  and  poor  again  I  ^w ; 
Yea !  1  was  doubly  poor,  for  1  was  wioked  too 
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■'The  moiue  that  trespaasM  and  the  treajiure 
atole, 
Found  hia  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole ; 
Till  having  fatted,  he  waa  forced  to  stay. 
And,  finting,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away : 
Ah  !  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  I  yet  remain 
In  sinAiI  bonds,  and  pray  and  fiist  in  vain." 

*•  At  length  I  thought,  although  these  fHends 
of  sin 
Have  spread  their  net  and  caught  their  prey  therein ; 
Though  my  hard  heart  could  not  for  mercy  call. 
Because,  though  great  my  grief,  my  ^th  was  email ; 
Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely. 
The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

**A  iamous  one  there  waa,  whose  skill  had 
wrought 
Cures  past  belief,  and  him  the  sinners  sought; 
Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filth, 
Whom  he  recoverM  by  his  goodly  tilth : — 
'Come  then,'  I  said.  Met  me  the  man  behold, 
And  tell  my  case* — I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

**  With  trembling  voice,  *  Oh !  reverend  sir,*  I 
said, 

*  I  onoe  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled ; 
And  now  such  doubts  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
I  dare  not  say  that  I  'm  a  Christian  yet 
Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill. 
Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will  7 
Ah !  give  thy  cordial ;  let  my  soul  have  rest. 
And  he  the  outward  man  alone  distressM ; 
For  at  my  state  I  tremble.'—*  Tremble  more,* 
Said  the  good  man,  '  and  then  rejoice  therefore ; 
'T  is  good  to  tremble ;  prospects  then  are  fair, 
When  the  lost  soul  is  plunged  in  deep  despair. 
Onoe  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just  and  pure. 
Whole,  as  thou  thought'st,  and  never  wish'd  a  cure 
Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  foUy,  shame,  disgrace ; 
Now  thou  'rt  an  object  meet  for  healing  grace ; 
No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief. 
Nothing  hast  thou,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief, 
The  best,  the  only  titles  to  relief.* 

*•*  What  must  I  do,*  I  said,  >my  soultofi^? 

•  — Do  nothing,  man,  it  will  be  done  for  thee.' 

*  But  must  I  not,  my  reverend  guide,  believe  7' 

•  —If  thou  art  call'd,  thou  wilt  the  faith  receive  :*— 

•  But  I  repent  not' — Angry  he  replied, 

*  If  thou  art  call'd,  thou  needest  nought  beside  : 
Attend  on  us,  and  if 't  is  Heaven's  decree. 
The  call  will  come, — if  not,  ah !  wo  for  thee.* 

••  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
A  spark  of  hope,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
His  words  fell  softly  kke  the  flakes  of  snow, 
But  I  could  never  find  my  heart  o'erflow : 
He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
The  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  fh>m  man  to  man ; 
They  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I, 
Hard  as  a  flint,  and  as  the  desert  dry. 
To  me  no  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
I  felt  my  sentence  and  received  my  doom ; 
But  I  complain'd— *  Let  thy  repimng  cease 


Oh !  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  increase ; 
It  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;---die  in  peace.* 
»-*  In  peace,  and  perish  7'  I  replied  ;  *  impart 
Some  better  comfort  to  a  borlhen'd  heart* — 


•  Alas !'  the  priest  rctum'd,  *  can  I  direct 
The  heavenly  call  ? — Do  I  proclaim  th'  elect  7 
Raise  not  thy  voice  against  th*  Eternal  will, 
But  take  thy  part  with  sinners,  and  be  still.** 

**  Alas !  for  me,  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
Are  mine  on  earth — ^in  death  my  pains  may  cease. 

**  Foes  to  my  soul !  ye  young  seducers,  know, 
What  serious  ills  fVom  your  amusements  flow ; 
Opinions,  you  with  so  much  ease  profess, 
O'erwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress : 
Let  such  be  happy,  nor  with  reasons  strong. 
That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notiooi 

wrong. 
Let  tiiem  proceed  in  that  they  deem  the  way, 
Faat  when  they  will,  and  at  their  pleasure  pray. 
Yes,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  lot, 
And  so  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  him  not: 
And  is  it  thus  7—1  'm  fiill  of  doubts :— Adieu! 
Perhaps  his  reverence  is  mistaken  too." 


LETTER  XXIL 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROUOH.*PETEE  GRIMES. 


Wm  t  widid  MO], 

Saeb  u  doM  mordar  for  a  mead : 
Who  but  for  fear  knowe  no  eontrol, 
Beeenw  hie  eooeeieoee.  eeerM  and  fold, 

Feelfl  not  Ibc  mpoit  oT  the  dead ; 
One  whow  brute  foeKog  ne'er  aapifes 
Be/ood  hie  own  more  bnite  derirea. 

SCOTT.  Mi 


*  In  A  periodieal  work  for  the  month  of  Jane  test,  the  piwt- 
ding  dialofue  ii  pronouneed  to  be  a  moet  abeoiniible  eaxiea- 
ture.  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  Calviniata  in  general,  and  grMtlr 
diatorted,  if  deaigned  for  an  todiTidoal:  now  the  antborio  bh 
preface  haa  declared,  that  he  takea  not  apoo  him  theeannn  of 
anr  aect  or  aociclr  for  Iheir  opiniooa ;  and  the  liom  thnrnhM 
evideotir  point  to  an  individnal,  whoee  aentimenia  they  ^«f 
fairlf  repreaenU  without  anv  diatortioQ  whataoever.  la  * 
pamphlet  intitled  *'  A  Cordialfor  a  Sin-despairing  Seal,"  ori- 
ginallf  written  br  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  lalaly  repobtiilMd 
by  another  teacher  of  greater  notoriety,  the  leader  ii  iofomed 
that  after  he  had  ftill  anuranoe  of  his  aal  ration,  the  Spirit  al- 
tered particttlarlr  into  the  anhieot  with  him ;  aad,  aaaoog  aitn7 
other  matlen  of  like  nature,  aasuied  him  that  "  his  am  veie 
fully  and  freely  forgiven,  as  if  they  had  nerer  been  committed ; 
not  for  any  act  done  by  him.  whether  beliering  in  Chriit,  or 
repenting  of  sin ;  nnr  yet  fur  the  sorrows  and  mimriss  he  eodo- 
red.  nor  for  any  aervlee  he  shooM  be  called  upon  ta  his  nilitaat 
state,  bat  for  hia  own  name  and  for  hie  glory's  sake,"*  ««• 
And  the  whole  drift  and  tenonr  of  the  book  is  to  thesansmu* 
poae,  vis :  the  uaelessnem  of  all  religioaa  dnties,  such  as  prtytf. 
contrition,  fostiag,  and  good  works :  he  shows  the  evil  doM  V 
reading  such  books  aa  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  aad  the  Prie- 
tice  of  Piety :  and  complains  hearily  of  his  relation,  ao  Iruh 
bishop,  who  wanted  him  to  join  with  the  household  is  fsnily 
prayer :  In  fact,  the  whole  work  ineulaatea  that  sort  of  qaJstim 
which  thia  dialogue  alhidea  to,  and  that  without  any  rsceaao>* 
dation  of  atlendanoe  on  the  teaehera  of  the  Oospei,  Iwt  raifear 
holding  forth  eneonrageroent  to  the  sopioenns  of  man's  BStora ; 
by  the  information  that  he  in  vain  looks  for  aceeptseee  br  tM 
employment  of  bis  talents,  and  that  his  hopss  of  cl«7  *" 
rather  ezUogniihed  than  raised  by  any  appfieatioD  totbe  •etas 
of  graoa. 

*  Coafial.  ate.  pegs  87. 
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Mttb  fif  til  that  I  had  mardar'd 

•very  mw  did  threat 

8UAKSP£A&E.  RkUrd  III. 

The  limaa  have  hM«, 
That  whoi  the  bretnaireiecMit,  the  nun  wouhl  die* 
AaA  there  aa  end ;  bet  now  they  riae  afaia. 
With  twenty  mortal  mordera  on  their  erowna. 
And  peah  oa  froa  evr  aloola. 


The  Father  of  Peter  a  FiBhcrman— Pcter'i  early 
Conduct— Hit  Grief  for  the  old  Man— He  takes 
ao  Apprentice — ^The  Boy*«  Sofferingr  and  Fate— 
A  seeond  Bojr:  how  he  died-— Peter  aoqnitted — 
A  third  Apprentice  A  Voyage  by  Sea :  the  Boj 
does  Dot  retom — ^Evil  Report  on  Peter :  he  is 
Iried  and  threatened — ^Livea  ahne — His  Melan- 
choly and  incipient  Madneso  Is  obeerred  and 
Tisitod— He  escapes  and  is  taken ;  is  lodged  in 
a  Parish-house;  Women  attend  and  watch  him 
—He  speaks  in  a  Delirimn;  stows  more  ool- 
kded-— His  Acootmt  of  his  Fedings  and  Tision- 
uy  Terrors  previcHis  lo  his  Death. 


Oio  Peter  Grimes  made  fishing  bis  employ, 

His  wife  he  cabin*d  with  him  and  his  boy, 

And  Kem'd  that  life  laborious  to  enjoy : 

To  town  cane  qoiet  Peter  with  his  fish, 

AihI  had  of  all  a  invil  word  and  wish. 

He  left  bis  trade  upon  the  sabbath-day, 

And  took  yoong  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pray : 

Bot  aooo  the  slabbom  boy  from  care  broke  loose. 

At  fint  refused,  then  added  his  abose : 

His  lather's  lore  he  eoom'd,  his  power  defied, 

But  being  dnmk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Yes!  then  he  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 
Much  of  his  condact,  and  he  felt  the  shame, — 
How  he  had  oft  the  good  old  man  rcYiled, 
And  nerer  paid  the  doty  of  a  child ; 
How,  when  the  fitther  in  his  Bible  read. 
He  in  oootempt  and  anger  lefl  the  shed : 
'It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried ; 
-"This  u  the  life  itself;**  the  boy  replied; 
And  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood, 
Give  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood : — 
How  he,  with  oath  and  furioiui  speech,  began 
To  prore  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  check'd  his  impious  rage. 
How  he  had  ciirsed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
^i&j,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 
^  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low; 
The  &ther  groan'd—**  If  thou  art  old,**  said  he, 
"  And  bait  a  son — ^thoa  wilt  remember  me : 
Tby  mother  Idl  me  in  a  happy  time, 
ThoQ  kUTdst  not  her.— HeaVn  spares  the  double 
crime.** 

On  an  inn.aett]e,  in  his  maudlin  grief^ 
This  be  retolfed,  and  drank  for  his  reliefl 

Now  tired  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarr*d 
Prom  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  bard ; 
Hud  that  he  could  not  erery  wish  obey. 
Bat  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play ; 
^d !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend. 
Bat  most  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 


With  greedy  eye  he  look*d  on  all  he  saw. 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugb*d  at  law ; 
On  all  he  mark*d  he  stretched  his  ready  hand ; 
He  fished  by  water,  and  he  filch'd  by  hmd : 
Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropp*d  his  oar. 
Fled  from  his  boat  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore ' 
Oft  up  the  hedge«row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard*s  produce  in  a  sack. 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tugg*d  fiercely  from  the  stack 
And  as  these  wrongs  to  greater  numbers  rose, 
The  more  he  look*d  on  ul  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-walPd  horel,  where  he  kept 
His  rarioos  wealth,  and  there  he  ofl-times  slept; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul. 
He  wish*d  for  one  to  trouble  and  control ; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand; 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  Ms  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then^-^ 
Still  hare  they  being ! — workhouse^learing  men, 
Who,  undisturb*d  by  feelings  just  or  kind. 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind : 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  som  would  take, 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Peter  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found. 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap; 
But  none  inquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope. 
Or  what  the  bruise,  that  made  the  stripling  stoop ; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold. 
None  sought  him  snir'ring  in  the  winter's  cold ; 
None  put  the  question, — -**  Peter,  dost  thou  giro 
The  boy  his  food  7— What,  man !  the  lad  must  live ; 
Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  hare  bread. 
He  *11  serre  thee  better  if  he's  stroked  and  fed.** 
None  reason'd  thus— and  some,  on  hearing  cries, 
Said  calmly,  **  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise.'' 

Pinn'd,  beaten,  cold,  pinch'd,  threaten'd,   and 
abused— 
His  efibrts  punish'd  and  his  food  refused,— 
Awake  tormented,— soon  aroused  from  sleep,— 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  oompell'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strore  to  prayp 
Receired  a  blow,  and  trembling  tum'd  away. 
Or  8obb*d  luid  hid  his  piteous  moe  ^— while  he. 
The  aarage  master,  grmn'd  in  horrid  glee : 
He  *d  now  the  power  he  erer  lored  to  uiow, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 

Thus  lired  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain. 
His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  ram : 
Compell'd  by  foar  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unUess'd  his  meal. 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 

**  How  died  he,  Peter  ?**  when  the  people  said. 
He  growl'd — **  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed  ;** 
Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and  sigh'd,  *«  Poor  Sam 

is  dead." 
Yet  murmurs  were  there,  end  some   questionfl 

ask'd,— 
How  he  was  fod,  how  puniah*d,  and  how  taak'd  7 
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Much  they  auBpected,  but  they  little  provcdi 
And  Peter  paasM  untroubled  and  unmoved. 

Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  found, 
The  money  granted,  and  the  victim  bound ; 
And  what  his  fate  ?— One  night  it  chanced  ho  fell 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perisliM  in  her  well. 
Where  fish  were  living  kept,  and  where  the  boy 
(So  reason*d  men)  cotdd  not  himself  destroy  ;-— 

••  Yes !  so  It  was,"  said  Peter,  "  in  his  play 
(For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day), 
He  climbM  the  main-mast  and  then  fell  below  ;**— 
Then  show*d  his  corpse  and  pointed  to  the  blow : 
•*  What  said  the  jury  7"— they  were  long  in  doubt, 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out : 
So  they  dismissed  him,  saying  at  the  time, 
**  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  you  *ve  boys  who 

clitob.'^ 
This  hit  the  conscience,  and  he  coIourM  more 
Than  for  the  closest  questions  put  before. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside, 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  came  a  boy,  of  manners  soft  and  mUd,^- 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child ; 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son. 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  humble  maid. 
Whom  be  had  first  seduced  and  then  betray'd : — 
However  this,  he  seem'd  a  gracious  lad. 
In  grief  submissive  and  witn  patience  sad. 

Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  firame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame : 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong ! 
But  uiere  were  causes — in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort,  to  the  gentle  slave ; 
And  though  stem  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand. 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command. 
Yet  he  considered  what  he  *d  lately  felt. 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  dealt 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made. 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade. 
But  sail'd  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill. 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sail'd. 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevail'd ; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea. 
He  clung  affrighten'd  to  his  master's  knee : 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong, 
Rouffh  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  k>ng ; 
His  Uquor  fail'd,  and  Teter's  wrath  arose, — 
No  more  is  known — ^the  rest  we  must  suppose. 
Or  learn  of  Peter ;— Peter  says,  ••  he  spied 
The  stripling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried ; 
Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th*  apprentice  died." 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping  said,  **Thou   hast   thy    'prentice 
drown'd." 

Now  the  stem  man  was  sommon'd  to  the  hall. 
To  tell  his  tale  before  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th*  account;  profoss'd  the  lad  he  loved, 
And  kept  his  braien  foatures  all  unmoved. 


The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied^ 
**  Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide ; 
Hire  tliee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat, 
But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat : 
Free  thou  art  now  !^-again  shouldst  thou  appetr. 
Thou  'it  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  severe." 

Alas !  for  Peter,  not  a  helping  hand, 
So  was  he  hated,  could  he  now  command ; 
Alone  he  row'd  his  boat,  alone  he  cast 
His  nets  beside,  or  made  his  anchor  fast; 
To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none^— 
He  toU'd  and  raU'd,  he  groan'd  and  swore  done. 

Thus  bv  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-cover'd  and  half-dry; 
The  sun-burat  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
As  the  tide  roUs  by  the  impeded  boat 

When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day, 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 

way. 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  bebw 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  firom  man  to  hide, 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  ite  hot  slimy  chamiel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  musdes,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  &llen  flood  ^— 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  sera wl'd  their  crooked  race ; 
Or  sadl^  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  uie  marsn  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittem,  from  the  bull-rush  home, 
Gave  ftom  the  salt-diteh  side  the  bellowing  boom : 
He  nursed  the  foelings  these  dull  scenes  produce, 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice; 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound, 
Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three, 
Which  Peter  seem'd  with  certain  dread  to  see; 
When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from  each, 
And  loudly  whistle  till  be  pass'd  the  reach.* 

A  chang 
In  town,  ^ 

The  sailors*  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street, 
And  say,  •*  Now,  Peter,  thou  'st  no  boy  to  beat :" 
Infimts  at  play,  when  they  perceived  him,  ran, 
Warning  each  other— " That 's  the  wicked  man:" 
He  growl'd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place,  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 


nge  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief; 
,  *t  was  plain,  men  took  him  for  a  thief: 


*  The  reacbca  in  a  river  are  tboee  perti  which  extaad  froB 
poiot  to  point.  Johnson  hat  not  the  wotd  preetieir  in  ^** 
■enae;  but  it  ii  Terr  common,  and  I  believe  need  wheteeoenr 
a  navijtable  river  can  be  found  in  this  eoantrr. 
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Alone  he  wu,  the  same  dull  toenes  ia  view. 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  his  sight  they  grew: 
Thouvh  man  be  hated,  yet  em  ploy  *d  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan, 
(^r»inf  the  shoals  that  glided  by  the  spot. 
And  gulls  that  caught  them  when  bis  arts  could  not 

Cold  nervous  tremUtngs  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  .<trange  disease,  he  couldnH  say  the  name ; 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oil  he  rose  in  fright 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night, — 
Horrors  tliat  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze. 
Horrors  that  demons  mirht  be  proud  to  raise : 
And  though  be  felt  fbrsaKen,  grieved  at  heart, 
To  tliink  he  Hved  from  all  mankind  apart ; 
Vet,  if  a  man  approached,  in  terrors  he  would  start 

A  winter  passM  since  Peter  saw  the  town. 
And  sammer-lodgers  were  a^in  come  down; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchorM  for  the  tide, — 
The  rifcr's  crafl, — the  bustle  of  the  quay, — 
And  sea-port  viewi,  wiiich  landmen  love  to  aee. 

One,  op  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seea  day  by  day,  now  anchor*d,  now  afloat ; 
Fuher  be  seemM,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook  ; 
or  aeapfewl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took. 
But  (a  the  gliding  waves  still  fix*d  his  lazy  look : 
At  ceitain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream, 
As  if  he  stood  bewildered  in  a  dream. 
Or  that  some  power  had  chainM  him  fbr  a  time. 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  curioaa,  some  in  pity  went. 
And  others  qae»tion*d-^**  Wretch,  doet  thou  repent?*' 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  reeignM 
His  boat:  new  terror  fiUM  his  restless  mind; 
Forioos  he  grew,  Und  up  the  country  ran, 
Apd  there  they  seized  him — a  distemper'd  man : — 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  parish-bed, 
FoUow'd  and  corsed,  the  groaning  man  was  led 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  they  used  to 
shun, 
A  lost,  tone  man,  so  harassM  and  undone ; 
Oor  gentle  femaleis  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  eompassion  on  their  answer  steal ; 
HU  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories  Wot, 
wit  they  were  grieved  and  trembled  at  his  lot 

A  priest  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told ; 
And  all  the  signs  they  shuddered  to  behold. 

"Look!  look!**  they  cried;   ««bi9  limbe  with 
horror  shake. 
And  as  he  grinds  hia  teeth,  what  noise  they  make ! 
How  glace  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he 's  not  awake : 
^«!  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand.*' 

The  priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
A<  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes : 
"^was  the  fall,'*  he  mutter'd,  ♦*  I  can  show 
The  manner  how — I  never  struck  a  blow  :"^ 
And  then  aloud^**  Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ; 
On  oath,  he  fell— it  struck'him  to  the  brain  :— 
^^7  8sk  my  father?— that  old  man  will  swear 
f^wui  my  life ;  besides,  he  waan*t  there  :— 


What,  all  agreed  ?— Am  I  to  die  to-day  ?— 
My  Lord,  in  mercy,  give  me  time  to  pray." 

Then,  aa  they  watch*d  him,  calmer  he  became. 
And  grew  so  weak  he  couldn't  move  his  frame. 
But  murmuring  spake, — while  they  could  see  and 

hear 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  forehead  rise. 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes ; 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  aecustom'd  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart ; 
*T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

« I  *fl  tell  you  all,**  he  said,  ••  the  very  day 
When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way : 
My  father's  spirit — he  who  always  tried 
To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
When  he  was  gone,  he  could  not  be  content 
To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent. 
But  would  appoint  his  meetings,  and  he  made 
Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 

**  *T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene, 
No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  net. 
But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get,— 
A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done. 
To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream. 
How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  : 
But  dream  it  was  not;  no ! — I  fix'd  my  eyes 
On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise; 
I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 
And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 
And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop: 
I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th'  in 

tent. 
And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went 

*♦  Now,  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
He  and  those  boys :  I  humbled  me  and  pray'd 
They  would  be  gone ; — they  heeded  not  but  stay*d : 
Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by. 
But  gazing  on  tlie  spirits,  there  was  I : 
Tliey  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to  die : 
And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose. 
Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close ; 
To  hear  and  mark  them  doily  was  my  doom. 
And  'Come,'  they  said,  with  weak,  sad  voioea 

•  come.' 

To  row  away  with  all  my  strength  I  tried. 
But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide. 
The  three  unbodied    forma  —  and  *Come,'   still 

•  come,*  they  cried. 

**  Fathers  should  pity — but  this  old  man  shook 
His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  me  by  a  look  : 
Thrice,  when  I  struck  them,  through  the  water 

came 
A  hollow  groan,  that  weakcn*d  all  my  frame  : 
*  Father  !'  said  I,  *  have  mercy  :' — He  replied, 
I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied, — 
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>  Didst  tnou  not  draw  thy  knife  7*  said  he :— 'T  was 

true, 
But  1  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew  : 
He  cried  for  mercy  which  I  kindly  gave, 
But  he  has  no  compaasion  in  his  g^rave. 

•*  There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose,— 
The  wliole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those, — 
Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain. 
He  'U  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the  brain ; 
And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean. 
And  look  at  them  for  hours ; — ^accursed  scene ! 
When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy-space. 
Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place ; 
And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
Enjoy*d  my  pains  and  vanisird  in  delight 
In  one  fierce  summer^ay,  when  my  poor  brain 
Was  burning  hot  and  cruet  was  my  pain. 
Then  came  this  father-foe,  and  there  he  stood 
With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood  ; 
There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more  glee 
In  their  pale  faces  when  they  glared  at  me  : 
Still  did  they  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest. 
And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppressed, 
He,  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  scoopM  the  flood, 
And  there  came  flame  about  him  miz*d  with  blood ; 
He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face ; 
Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roared  for  pain, 
I  thought  the  demons  would  have  turn*d  my  brain. 

**  Still  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
A  place  of  horrors — they  can  not  be  told — 
Where  the  flood  openM,  there  I  beard  the  shriek 
Of  tortured  guilt — no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 

*  All  days  alike  I  for  ever !'  did  tliey  say, 

*  And  unremitted  torments  every  day* — 

Yes,  so  they  said  :** — But  here  he  ceased  and  gazed 
On  all  around,  affrighten'd  and  amazed ; 
And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  lookM  in  dread 
Of  frightened  females  gathering  round  his  bed ; 
Then  droppM  exhausted  and  appearM  at  rest. 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possessed ; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
^  Again  they  oome,*'  and  mutterM  as  he  died. 


LETTER  XXIII. 


PRISONS. 

PcRia  aotem  rehmneni  ac  tnalto  vasvior  iltit, 

Qunp  «t  C^aediiiut  grarti  inrenit  ant  Rhadamanthw, 

Nocte  dieque  tuuna  goataro  in  p<>r>fnre  testem. 

JUVENAL.  Sat.  13, 1. 197. 
Think  mf  fonn«r  gtate  a  liappf  dream. 
From  which  awaked,  the  tnith  of  what  we  ars 
Shows  ui  but  ihia.— I  am  tworn  brother  oow 
Tn  I  rim  Neoeaaitjr,  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  Ull  death. 

JUekardn. 


Prisoner :  his  Acooont  of  his  Feelings  and  hii 
Situation — The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison— PH. 
soners  for  Crimes — Two  condemned :  a  tindic. 
tive  Female :  a  Highwayman — ^The  Interval  be. 
tween  Condemnation  and  Execution — His  Feel- 
ings as  the  Time  approaches — His  Dream. 


The  Mind  of  Man  accommodates  itself  to  all  Situ- 
ations ;  Prisons  otherwise  would  be  intolerable — 
Debtors:  their  diflcrent  Kinds:  three  particu- 
larly  described ;  others  more  briefly — An  arrested 


*T  IB  well — that  man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains, 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains : 
Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bears ; 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares: 
Faith  and  fair  virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast ; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest 

Or  who  could  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  from  all  things  n^h  and  fair, 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow. 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smUe,  whence  real  blessiogi 

flow; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives, 
And  crowning  all  with  joy  tliat  freedom  gives? 

Who  could  from  these,  in  some  unhappy  daj. 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away, 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come  7 
(Save  that  the  curious  will  by  chance  appear. 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear ;) 
To  a  damp  prison,  where  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right ; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock. 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock  ? 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live  7 — Oh !  manya  jear 
All  this  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  severe ; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene, 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  serene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive. 
There  was  a  constant  eflTort — not  to  grieve ; 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  come. 
And  the  freed  debtor  smile  again  at  home : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thus  might  we  class  the  debtors  here  confine^ 
The  more  (Seceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind ; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give ; 
Who  purchase,  conscious  they  can  never  pay ; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray ; 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail, 
Their  aim  a  statute,  their  resource  a  jail  :— 
These  as  the  public  spoilers  we  regard, 
No  dun  so  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  they,  who  truly  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  alive ; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  yet 
They  would  be  solvent,  and  deplore  a  debt ; 
All  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run. 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  at  last  undone : 
Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  tlicir  want  of  skill, 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  their  wiH 
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loere  u  one  window  ms  lemptalion  lays. 

And  in  new  modes  dispoeea  and  displays : 

Abore  the  door  you  shall  his  name  l>ehold, 

And  what  he  vends  in  ample  letters  told, 

The  words  repontory^  warehouset  all 

ffe  OSes  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small : 

lie  to  bis  goods  assigns  some  beaoty^s  name, 

Tben  in  her  reign,  and  hopes  they'll  share  her 

feme; 
And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  trafBc,  trade, 
As  one  important  by  their  profit  made ; 
Alt  who  can  paint  the  racancy,  the  gloom, 
And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room? 
Wherein  be  dines,  if  so  't  is  fit  to  speak. 
Of  one  day's  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak ; 
An  anchoiita  in  diet,  all  his  care 
li  to  display  his  stock  and  vend  his  ware. 

Long  waiting  hopeless,  then  he  tries  to  meet 
A  kinder  fortune  in  a  distant  street ; 
There  he  agmin  displays,  increasing  yet 
Corroding  sorrow  and  consuming  debt : 
Aks !  he  wants  the  requisites  to  rise — 
The  true  coDoezions,  the  availing  ties ; 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance. 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  chance : 
Bat  still  he  tries,  till,  afler  years  of  pain. 
He  finds,  with  anguish,  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  *t  is  hard  to  press, 
Tis  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these  we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
Br  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined ; 
rbose  whom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert. 
The  unexperienced,  the  and  inexpert ; 
rbe  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  sot, — 
rbe  iblfiea  different,  but  the  same  their  lot; 
•'ictiffls  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,  dice, 
Keretj  passion,  humour,  whim,  and  vice. 

See !  that  sad  merchant,  who  but  yesterday 
lad  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay ; 
le  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
i  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 

And  there  sits  one,  improvident  but  kind, 
iound  far  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind ; 
i?hing,  be  speaks  to  any  who  appear, 
A  treach'roofl  fiiend — ^*t  was  that  which  sent  me 

here  : 
was  too  kind, — ^I  thought  I  could  depend 
a  his  bare  word — he  was  a  treach'rous  friend." 

A  feoMle  too ! — it  is  to  her  a  home, 
«  came  before— and  she  again  will  come : 
ST  fiiends  have  pity ;  when  their  anger  drops, 
Ky  fake  her  home ; — she 's  tried  her  schools  and 


tn  after  plan ; — ^but  fortune  would  not  mend, 
e  to  herself  was  still  the  treach'rous  friend ; 
td  whercsoe'er  began,  all  here  was  sure  to  end : 
id  there  she  sits  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay, 
if  ahe*d  means,  or  not  a  debt  to  pay — 
knew  to-morrow  she  'd  be  call'd  away — 
felt  a  shilling  and  could  dine  to-day. 

^hile  thus  observing,  I  began  to  trace 
e  •ober'd  leatures  of  a  weU-known  face— 


Dui  iraua  ana  nailery  ever  ciaim  a  a  pari 
(Still  unresisted)  of  that  easy  heart ; 
But  he  at  length  beholds  me—**  Ah  I  my  frien 
And  have  thy  pleasures  this  unlucky  end?" 

**  Too  sure,"  he  said,  and  smiling  as  he  pigh 
^  I  went  astray,  though  prudence  f^eemM  my  gi 
All  she  proposed  1  in  my  heart  approved, 
And  she  was  honour*d,  but  my  pleasure  loved- 
Pleasure,  the  mistress  to  whose  arms  I  fled, 
From  wile-like  lectures  angry  prudence  read. 

**  Why  speak  the  madness  of  a  life  like  mint 
The  powers  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  wine  7 
Why  paint  the  wanton  smile,  the  venal  vow. 
Or  friends  whose  worth  I  oan  appreciate  now 

•*  Oft  I  perceived  my  fate,  and  then  would  « 
I'll  think  to-morrow,  I  must  live  to-day ; 
So  am  I  here — I  own  tlie  laws  are  just — 
And  here,  where  thought  is  painful,  think  I  m 
But  speech  is  pleasant,  this  discourse  with  the( 
Brinfirs  to  my  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
Breaks  on  the  sameness  of  the  place,  and  give 
The  doubtful  heart  conviction  that  it  lives. 

**Let  me  describe  my  anguish,  in  the  heur 
When  law  detain'd  me  and  I  felt  its  power. 

**  When  in  that  shipwreck,  this  I  found  my  si 
And  joinM  the  wretched,  ^ho  were  wreck'd  bei 
When  I  perceived  each  feature  in  the  face, 
Pinch'd  through  neglect  or  turbid  by  disgrace 
When  in  these  wasting  forms  affliction  stood 
In  my  afflicted  view,  it  chill'd  my  blood, — 
And  forth  I  rush'd,  a  quick  retreat  to  make. 
Till  a  loud  laugh  proclaim'd  the  dire  mistake ; 
But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  sigh. 
When  ffloom  l^came  familiar  to  the  eye. 
When  I  perceive  how  others  seem  to  rest. 
With  every  evil  rankling  in  my  breast, — 
Led  by  example,  I  put  on  the  man. 
Sing  off  my  sighs,  and  trifle  as  I  can. 

Homer !  nay  Pope !  (for  never  will  I  seek 
Applause  for  learning— nought  have  I  with  Gi 
Give  us  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  hell. 
Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sad  communion  d\ 
Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  glo 

meads 
They  glide  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
What  fields  they  conquer'd,  and  what  foes  they  i 
And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew. 

**  When  a  new  spirit  in  that  world  was  fbun 
A  thousand  shadowy  forms  came  flitting  roun 
Those  who  had  known  him,  fond  inquiries  mac 
•  Of  all  we  left,  inform  us,  gentle  shade, 
Now  as  wc  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell. 
Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodel.' 

**  What  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here, 
Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appc 
This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  me  meet. 
And  former  deeds  to  new-made  friends  repeat 
Heroic  deeds,  which  here  obtain  us  flame. 
And  arc,  in  fact  tlie  causes  why  we  came : 
Yes !  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell. 
Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel 
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**  Here,  when  a  itreager  from  yoor  world  we  spy, 
We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply ; 
He  heare  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure. 
But  shivering  gazes  on  the  rast  obscure : 
We  smiling  pity,  and  by  kindness  show 
We  felt  his  feelings  and  his  terrors  know ; 
Then  speak  of  comfort — ^time  will  give  him  si^fht. 
Where  now  ^t  is  dark ;  where  now  H  is  wo— delight 

**  *  Have  hope,'  we  say,  *■  and  soon  the  place  to  thee 
Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be ; 
When  to  the  wretch  whom  care  and  guilt  cooibund, 
The  world  's  a  prison  with  a  wider  bQUnd ; 
Go  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined. 
And  wears  the  fetters  of  an  abject  mind.* 

**  But  now  adieu !  those  giant  keys  appear. 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  inmate  here : 
Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 
What  we,  our  spirits  and  employments,  are ; 
Tell  them  how  we  the  ills  of  life  endure. 
Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure ; 
Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe. 
And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen*rous  tribe : 
Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell. 
Who  to  Its  joys  and  comforts  bid  fiureweU.** 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  other  scenes  I  view, 
And  other  grie&,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue; 
Where  conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pain. 
Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  cham : 
Hera  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom'd  1o  suffer :  there  they  strive  for  sleep ; 
By  day  Indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range. 
Their  bondage  certain,  but  their  bounds  have 
change. 

One  was  a  fomak,  who  had  grievous  iU 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  she  enjoyM  it  still : 
With  death  before  her,  and  her  fate  in  view, 
Unsated  vengeance  in  her  bosom  grew : 
Sullen  she  was  and  threafning ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
But  firat  a  being  in  the  world  must  leave— 
T  was  once  reproach ;  *t  was  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  a  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice,  and  doubly  was  a  slave ; 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control. 
Revenge  sustain*d,  inspired,  and  filled  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  full.stored  bam,  oonfess*d  the  fact. 
And  langh*d  at  law  and  justified  the  act : 
Our  gentle  vicar  tried  his  powen  in  vain. 
She  answered  not,  or  answer*d  with  disdain ; 
Th*  approaching  fiite  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  foarM  to  die. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life— with  dread  he  viewed  the  da^. 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remam*d, 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chain'd  : 
He  paced  his  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find. 
But  found  it  not, — no  comfort  reached  his  mind : 
£ach  sense  was  palsied ;  when  he  tasted  food, 
He  sigh'd  and  said,  *«  Enough— *t  is  very  good.** 
Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 
As  once  it  was — ^he  seeing  could  not  see, 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright ; — when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fimcied  there  was  sfaame^ 


II  judged  resentment;  I  mistook  the  air,— 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  despair; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt,  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move. 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fiz'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

**  But  will  not  mercy  T** — No !  she  cannot  plead 
For  such  an  outrage ; — *t  was  a  cruel  deed ; 
He  stoppM  a  timid  traveller ; — to  his  breast, 
With  oaths  and  curses,  was  the  danger  preas'd  :— 
No !  he  must  suffer ;  pity  we  may  find 
For  one  man*s  pangs,  but  must  not  rob  mankind. 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  emptoj'd 
On  one  dire  lieyt !— «U  othen  are  destroyM ; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
Of  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan : 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  *tis  done. 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  losson'd  by  that  one ; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  iatent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishroeot 

Yes !  e*en  in  sleep  the  impiesaioBs  aD  remain. 
He  heara  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  be  shakes, 
And  loudly  cries,  *^ Not  guilty,**  and  awakes: 
Then  chilling  trembMngs  o*er  his  body  creep, 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compell'd  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again ;  it  shows  each  sceiM 
With  each  small  circumstance  that  comes  between- 
The  call  to  sufierin^  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow, and  precede; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  eondemn, 
While  he  in  fencied  envy  looks  at  them ; 
He  seems  the  pUce  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be: 
A  priest  attends-^it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight, 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person ;  where  he  knelt  and  praj'd: 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy*d  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come;- 
The  houn  or  innocence ; — the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  band  be  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  toy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 


retreating! 

AH  now  ii  present; — His  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream ! 
Let  him  within  his  {feasant  garden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessmgs  let  them  talk. 

Yes !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  srnik: 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield ; — No !  never  will  he  find 


<«|^«U««  VU  VtUUl    9\MHMA  |flV«SU<9    IU   USD    tuauv  • 

He  goes   through  shrubby  walks  these  friend 


Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind 
shrul' 
among. 

Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongne : 
Nay,  there  *s  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  tbows, 
The  bloom  is  eofler  and  more  sweetly  glows;— 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 
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Tbey  feel  the  cahn  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Throa^h  the  green  lane— then  linger  in  the  mead — 
Straj  o*er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom» — 
And  plock  the  blowom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  throngh  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 


And  press  the  sand?  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where   dwarfish  nowers   among  the  gorse    are 

spread, 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linncfs  bed ; 
Then  *crosB  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their 

way 
0*erits  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run— 
The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 
Coonting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be. 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  : 
Now  arm  m  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glitt*ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roUM : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading 

flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  an  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  soflly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  Uiey  swim  glittVing  by : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star.fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 
Tokens  of  bUss !— **  Oh  I  horrible !  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward  !  save  !** 
She  cries  : — ^Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  ! 


Schools  of  every  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Borough — 
The  School  for  Infants— The  School  Prepara- 
tory ;  the  Sagacity  of  the  Mistress  in  foreseeing 
Character — Day-Schools  of  *the  lower  Kind — ^A 
Master  with  Talents  adapted  to  such  Pupib :  one 
of  superior  Qualifications— -  Boarding-Schools : 
that  for  young  Ladies :  one  going  first  to  the 
Governess,  one  finally  returning  Home— School 
for  Youth:  Master  and  Teacher;  various  Dis- 
positions  and  Capacities— The  Miser-Boy-^Tho 
boy. Bully  —  Sons  of  Farmers:  how  amused— 
What  Study  will  efiect,  examined  — A  College 
Life :  one  sent  from  his  CoUege  to  a  Benefice ; 
one  retained  there  in  Dignity — ^The  Advantages 
in  either  Case  not  considerable— Where  then  the 
Good  of  a  Literary  Life  ?«^Aiiswered — Conclvu 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


SCHOOLS. 

■e  BBsUns,  qatoBTii  fchola  wrbste  mnito 
el  traeakota  woez  seret  ort  masuter ; 
inimoatimor  arfuit:  at  tibi  comUi 
nee  to  danor  plag nqve  ■onaatee, 
itotmii  agitel  Ibrmtdo  iab  borii. 

vibimt  feruUe,  quod  nulta  MpeUaa 
qaod  awlie  leiiticain  pratezit  elote. 
Arreot  Irepido  iDbeeilia  vertra  tmauliii, 
led,  ct  vaDi  fufietar  ecena  timorb. 

AU80N1US  M  Fntre^co  ad  J^tpoUm. 

Be  it  a  wvakaca.  it  dewnree  eoiiM  praiie,— 

We  love  the  plajr-plaee  or  our  earlr  day' ; 

The  eeeDa  it  tondiint,  and  Uie  heart  ie  itone 

That  feeb  not  at  that  elfht— and  (eele  at  nono. 

Hie  wall  on  which  wo  triad  our  craviof  tkiU ; 

The  ven  name  we  carved  rabeiitinf  etiJl ; 

The  bench  on  which  wo  nt  while  deep  einplor*d, 

Tboof h  mangled,  hack'd.  and  hew*d,  jret  not  deetroy'd. 

Th«  Uitlo  onei  onbalton'd,  riowinf  hot, 
Phirinf  our  ffamee,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
Ai  happjr  as  we  once  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  ehaJkjr  ring  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
Tbie  fond  aUaehmeot  to  the  well-koown  place* 
When  fbet  wo  Harted  into  lile*e  long  race, 
MaintauH  its  bold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  leel  it  a'oo  in  age  and  at  our  latest  dsy. 

COWPER. 
13 


To  every  class  we  have  a  school  assignM, 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem*d  a  school ; 
That,  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits, 
And  awes  some  thirty  in&nts  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street : 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray ^^ 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  she  keeps  oflenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin : 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell4ale  birds. 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words. 

To  leamin{r*g  second  seats  we  now  proceed. 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay. 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
**  Reading  made  Easy,"  so  the  titles  tell ; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell : 
There  ma^r  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a  heavy  load. 
Nor  mtist  we  hope  to  fUid  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show. 
And  some  to  heavVi  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah  I  trust  them  not, — ^who  fame  or  bliss  would  share, 
Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 

Another  matron,  of  superior  kind. 
For  higher  schools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Preparatory  she  her  learning  calls. 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow,     - 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know ; 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede, 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  Uste, 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear  and  what  will 

waste: 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 
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lion^  hmi  ahe  lived,  and  much  she  lovra  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordlj  race ; 
Whom  when  she  aeee  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck, 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check : 
A  burgess  comes,  and  slie  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell ; 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
*T  was  but  by  anger  he  displayed  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay, 
1'he  world  has  worn  th*  unsocial  crust  away ; 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears. 
And,  save  by  fits,  e*en  dullness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold. 
Dull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  merchant  passes, — **  probity  and  truth, 
Prudence  and  patience,  mark*d  thee  from  thy 

youth.*' 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  lean 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unatain'd  appears  ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt : 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found. 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  day-schools :  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — the  morning  duties  done, 
Soird,  tatter*d,  worn,  and  thrown  in  various  heaps. 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babel  fled. 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread : 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by : 
Now  all  th*  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play, 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  severe. 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  fear. 

Ah !  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd. 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bilb ; 
That  while  they  mercy  fh>m  their  judge  implore, 
He  iears  himself— a  knocking  at  the  door ; 
And  feela  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  pariah-rates. 

They  sit  th'  allotted  hours,  then  eager  run, 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty's  done ; 
His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind, 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  enjoys. 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dxzon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule ; 
Low  in  his  price — ^the  men  who  heave  our  coals, 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  bo^s  in  shoals : 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  &j  beside, — 
Their  half-check*d  rudeness  and  his  half-scorn'd 

pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet, 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T*  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  etrifo  and  troubles  cease, — 
Calls  for  our  praise ;  his  labour  praise  deserves, 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 


Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,and  play,  and  prate. 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard ! — ^yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  ffriere, 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave ; 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread, 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas  !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains, 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  more, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly : — hard  his  Ate, 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate  : 
True,  he  submits ;  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks,  awav. 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerful  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  repoae  and  books. 

Amid  his  labours,  he  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside ; 
Pope,  Milton,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  seized, 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum, 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come, 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown, 
And  bids  the  blockhead  la^r  his  blunders  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  will  turn  his  eye, 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply. 
And,  vez'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  schoob  which  more  than  these  afford— 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  school  for  ladies : — ^pitv  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls, 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window  hig^h 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy, 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  town  ; 
May,  in  the  smiling  summer-eve,  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away. 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  the^  conceive  the  bless'd) 
Employ'd  for  hours,  and  gneved  they  cannot  resL 

Here  the  fend  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  lew 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu, 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tern : 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small. 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  burns; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — But  to  all  she  nates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  conoem 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  most  learn 
As  others  leam'd — the  common  lot  to  share. 
To  search  for  comfort  and  snbmit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend; 
Wretches  (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose ; 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway, 
And  lead  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  sstray : 
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I  an  uicre  be  tboae,  by  wnom  toe  inougni  aeniea 
Eaters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
Bt  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  conveyed, 
Who  knd  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid, 
Aad  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  7 

Oh  !  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  steal. 
And  rob  the  poorest  trayeller  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader^s  bolted  door ; 
Bear  &om  the  widow's  hut  her  winter-store  ! 
With  ftolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand. 
Your  lips  with  curses  arm'd,  with  death  your 

hand; — 
Take  all  but  life — the  virtuous  more  would  say. 
Tike  life  itself^  dear  as  it  is,  away. 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — ^let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th^  aocomf^hM  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
AU  hardships  Ofer^  which  a  school  contains, 
The  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  papils  snfier  for  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire, 
Cliills  the  iair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
.%e  ielt  it  keenly  in  the  rooming  air, 
Keenly  she  ielt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  somnier ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 

}\ot  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 

Tbey  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge. 

Only  to  set  their  foelings  on  an  edge ; 

And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise. 

Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 

Where  yet  tbey  all  the  town  sJert  can  see, 

And  di^ant  ploogh-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  coim'd,  the  curious  works  they 

wrought; 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike, 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike  ; 
Trieir  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days. 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plays ; 
The  tender  friendships  made  'twixt  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

AD  !  all !  are  over ; — now  th'  accomplish'd  maid 
fxngs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
^nd  &ncied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
%t  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands, 
U>fe  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their 
hands. 

Ah  ! — world  unknown !  how  charming  is  thy 

view, 
'hy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
b  : — world  experienced !  what  of  thee  is  told  7 
low  lew  thj  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  cold ! 

Within  a  cilent  street,  and  (kr  spart 
rom  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart. 
Lands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
oa  bear  without,  explains  the  work  within ; 
alike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
oxuHj  prodaims  a  **  boarding-school  for  boys :" 


xie  siui  in  comion,   niiu  uio  viu^joub  auuiju 

Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round ; 

Day  afrer  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 

Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends : 

Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 

Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  boy  : 

Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 

Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride : 

But  grant  him  pleasure ; — ^what  can  teachers  fee^ 

Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  7 

Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  smallt 

Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  all ; 

Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 

Fit  for  the  class  which  tlieir  superiors  take ; 

The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 

In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 

Just  the  same  way  on  other  troops  to  wait^-^ 

Attendants  fiz'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

The  day-tasks  now  are  over, — ^to  their  ground 
Rush  the  gav  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound ; 
Glad  to  illude  the  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play : 
Then  in  these  hours  of^  liberty  we  find 
The  native  bias  of  the  opening  mind ; 
They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place. 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  fkce ; 
Yet  some  are  found— the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 

Lo !  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  bis  eye  and  tongue ; 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  danger  sfct. 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — ^he  dreads  to  be  bctray'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend. 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend : 
Yet  self  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite ; 
See !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh, — 
*T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  *t  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice ; 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence : 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense. 
The  sight,  the  smell  ;~-but  then  he  thinks  again 
Of  money  gone !  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  Uiere  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy  : 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miner  stops. 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed  !  for  should  he  now  comply. 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  7 
Beside,  these  spendthrids  who  so  friendly  live, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give  :— 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  tyrant-boy,  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge ;  him  the  crowds  obey  ; 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule ; 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
'T  is  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  foar, 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  ii  ever  near. 
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Verrea  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  daj, 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  coold  pay ; 
And  theM  bojr^tyranta  will  their  slavea  distress. 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
The  mind  they  l<Md  with  fear :  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th*  admitted  power ; — ^the  coward  comes 

again: 
*T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give, 
Long  as  we  *ve  life  some  strong  impressions  live ; 
And  these  yoang  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Hark !  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings  flee, 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he  ; 
See !  from  the  winter-fire  the  weak  retreat. 
His  the  warm  corner,  his  the  fiivourite  seat. 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  l^ck,  at  his  return,  to  creep : 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependents  fly, 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally ; 
FlatterM  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows, 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows ; 
Yet  he  *8  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shaine : 
For  there  the  w^ker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn. 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth !  to  And 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise. 
From  a  rude  set  of  blufi;  obstreperous  boys ; 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  bound. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o*er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearless  £ey  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  flirmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  Others*  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields  ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th*  allotted  hours, 
And  o*er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers, 
They  dance ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  7 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal. 
Did  they  not  slyly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize, 
The  mother's  gift !  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppressed,  forbears  to  rise. 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs.* 

**  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  7" — Nay ! 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  college  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise 
His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 
Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serious  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life : 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress. 
Nor  diligence  it«elf,  ensure  success : 
His  jealous  heart  a  rival's  power  mav  dread. 
Till  iU  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head, 

*  Should  anr  of  mjr  readera  find  themMUM  at  a  low  in  thii 
plae«,  1  bee  Imto  to  rercr  tbem  to  a  poem  of  Prior,  called  Abaa. 
or  the  ProgrcM  of  the  Miod. 


And,  after  days  and  montlia,  nay,  years  of  pain, 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give. 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 
Begins  to  feci  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees, 
And  farms  and  talks  with  farmers  at  his  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  htm  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth ; 
There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside. 
The  college-boast,  then  tum'd  the  village-guide ; 
And  though  awhile  his  flock  and  dairy  please, 
He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease. 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest, 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd. 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come; 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd. 
Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  dassic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd. 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honours  that  such  states  allow. 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree. 
And  all  bis  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  tlie  savoury  treat, 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more, 
Although  withhcki,  the  mind  is  vez'd  and  sore ; 
The  honour  too  is  to  the  place  confined. 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind : 
Strangers  no  wranglert  in  these  figures  see, 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case, 
His  honotu*  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place : 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings? 
Like  other  sovereigns  he*s  by  forms  address'd, 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away. 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  berefl. 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left : 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 
And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good. 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care : 
For  forma,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past, 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last 

**  But  then  from  study  will  no  comforts  rise  ?" 
Yes !  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prize; 
Comforts,  yea ! — joys  ineffable  they  find, 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind: 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours, 
Then  makes  her  efforts,  then  enjoys  her  powers; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid, 
For  labours  past  and  honours  long  delay'd* 
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No !  't  is  not  worldly  ^n,  although  by  chance 
The  nns  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  tboagh  in  some  favooring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
or  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
Bat  *t  is  the  mind^s  own  feelings  give  the  joy. 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow. 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  poet  looks  the  world  aroond, 
Where  fenn  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found : 
He  lores  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace. 
And  til  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along, 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng : 
He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take, 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  malte. 
And  kures  to  show  them  in  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise : 
Tis  good  to  know,  *t  is  pleasant  to  impart, 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart ; 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint, 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 
Man  as  he  ia,  to  place  in  all  men*s  view. 
Yet  Done  with  rsnooar,  noiie  with  scorn  porsoe : 


Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  portraits  told — 

**  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold.**— 


Tms  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
I  bring  my  pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true ; 
**  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
**  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where  :** 
For  I  should  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  dome, 
If  as  the  likeness  all  would  fix  on  one.  , 

Man*8  vice  and  crime  I  combat  as  I  can. 
But  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  man ; 
I  search  (a  Quixote !)  all  the  land  about, 
To  find  its  giants  and  enchanters  out, 
(The  giant-folly,  the  enchanter-vice. 
Whom  doubtless  I  shall  vanquish  in  a  trice ;) 
But  is  there  man  whom  I  would  injure  ? — no ! 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 
A  fellow-sinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  another's  head. 

No !  let  the  gmhlesB,  if  there  such  be  found, 
Launch  fbrth  the  spear,  and  deal  the  deadly  woond ; 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  virtue  aid, 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afhud  7 
Yet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powers  of  rhyme, 
And,  sparing  criminals,  attack  the  crime. 


Cale0. 


TO  HER  GRACE 
ISABELLA  DUCHESS  DOWAGER   OF  RUTLAND. 


Madam, 

Tte  dedication  of  works  of  literature  to  persons 
of  superior  worth  and  eminence  appears  to  have 
Ikco  a  measure  early  adopted,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time;  so  that,  whatever  objections  have 
been  made  to  the  language  of  dedicators,  such  ad- 
dresses must  be  considered  as  perfectly  consist^t 
vitb  reason  and  propriety :  in  fiict,  superior  rank 
ud  elevated  situation  in  life  naturally  and  justly 
cUiffl  such  respect ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
greatness  to  give  countenance  and  favour  to  all 
who  appear  to  merit  and  to  need  them :  it  is  like- 
vise  the  prerogative  of  every  kind  of  superiority 
lad  celebrity,  of  personal  merit  when  peculiar  or 
extraordinary,  of  dignity,  elegance,  wealth,  and 
beauty ;  certainly  of  superior  intellect  and  intel- 
Isctnal  acquirements :  every  such  kind  of  eminence 
bas  its  privilege,  and  being  itself  an  object  of  dis- 
tingnislied  approbation,  it  gains  attention  for  whom< 
■oever  its  possessor  distinguishes  and  approves. 

Tet  the  causes  and  motives  fer  an  address  of  this 
kind  rest  not  entirely  with  the  merit  of  the  patron, 
the  feelings  of  the  author  himself  having  their 
13^  S 


weight  and  consideration  in  the  choioe  he  makes : 
he  may  have  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  or 
pride,  not  iUaudaUe,  in  aspiring  to  the  fevour  of 
those  whose  notice  confers  honour ;  or  he  may  en- 
tertain a  secret  but  strong  desire  of  seeing  a  name 
in  the  entrance  of  his  work  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  utter  with  peculiar  satisfkction,  and  to 
bear  mentioned  with  veneration  and  delight 

Such,  madam,  are  the  various  kinds  of  eminence 
for  which  an  author  on  these  occasions  would  pro- 
bably seek,  and  they  meet  in  your  grace ;  such  too 
are  the  feelings  by  which  he  would  be  ^actuated, 
and  they  centre  in  me :  let  me  therefore  entreat 
your  grace  to  take  this  book  into  your  fiivour  and 
protection,  and  to  receive  it  as  an  offering  of  the 
utmost  respect  and  duty,  from, 

'  May  it  please  Your  Grace, 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  humUe, 
And  devoted  servant, 
Geo.  Ceabbl 


Bfu$Um,JulyZl,lB\% 
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CRABBE'S   POETICAL   WORKS. 


PREFACE. 


That  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  before 
the  public  is  occasioned  by  a  favourable  reception 
of  the  former  two,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge ; 
because,  while  the  confcssioo  may  be  regarded  as 
some  proof  of  gratitude,  or  at  least  of  attention 
from  an  author  to  his  readers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  vanity.  It  is  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  our 
labours  are  well  received ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  taken  for  a  just  and  full  criterion  of 
their  merit:  publications  of  great  intrinsic  value 
have  been  met  with  so  much  coolness,  Uiata  writer 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  degree  of  notice 
should  look  upon  himself  rather  as  one  favoured 
than  meritorious,  as  gaining  a  prize  from  Fortune, 
and  not  a  recompense  for  desert :  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  it  is  well  known  that  books  of  very  infe- 
rior  kind  have  been  at  once  pushed  into  the  strong 
current  of  popularity,  and  are  there  kept  buoyant 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  writer  who  acquires 
not  this  adventitious  help  may  be  reckoned  rather 
as  unfortunate  than  undeserving ;  and  from  these 
opposite  considerations  it  follows,  that  a  man  may 
speak  of  his  success  without  incurring  justly  the 
cdium  of  conceit,  and  may  likewise  acknowledfire 
a  disapfwintment  without  an  adequate  cause  tor 
humiliation  or  self-reproach. 

But  were  it  true  that  something  of  the  compla- 
cency of  self^ipjfvobation  would  insinuate  itself 
into  an  author's  mind  with  the  idea  of  success,  tlie 
sensation  would  not  be  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure ; 
it  woyld  perhaps  assist  him  to  bear,  but  it  would 
not  enable  him  to  escape,  the  mortification  he  must 
encounter  from  censures,  which,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
confute ;  as  well  as  from  advice,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  cannot  but  approve,  he  is  compelled 
to  reject 

Reproof  and  advice,  it  is  probable,  every  author 
will  receive,  if  we  except  those  who  merit  so  much 
of  the  former,  that  the  latter  is  contemptuously 
denied  them ;  now  of  these,  reproof)  though  it  may 
cause  more  temporary  uneasiness,  will  in  many 
cases  create  less  difficulty,  since  errors  may  be 
corrected  when  opportunity  occurs :  but  advice,  I 
repeat,  may  be  of  such  nature,  that  it  will  be  pain, 
ful  to  reject,  and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it ;  and 
in  this  predicament  I  conceive  myself  to  be  placed. 
There  has  been  recommended  to  me,  and  from 
authority  which  neither  inclination  nor  prudence 
leads  me  to  resist,  in  any  new  work  I  might  un- 
dertoke,  an  unity  of  subject,  and  that  arrangement 
of  my  materials  which  connects  the  whole  and 
gives  additional  interest  to  every  part ;  in  fact,  if 
not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  so  denominated,  yet 
such  composition  as  would  possess  a  regular  sue- 
cession  of  events,  and  a  catastrophe  to  which  every 
'ncident  should  be  subservient,  and  which  every 
character,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  should  con- 
spire to  accomplish. 

In  a  Poem  of  this  nature,  the  principal  and  in- 
ferior  characters  in  some  degree  resemble  a  gene, 
rol  and  his  army,  where  no  one  pursues  his  pecu- 


liar objects  and  adventures,  or  pursues  them  in 
unison  with  the  movements  and  grand  purposes  of 
the  whole  body ;  where  there  is  a  community  of 
interests  and  a  subordination  of  actors :  and  it  wos 
upon  this  view  of  tlie  subject,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  such  distribution  of  persons  and  events,  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
for  which  the  characters  I  could  command,  and 
the  adventures  I  could  describe,  were  altogether 
unfitted. 

But  if  these  characters  which  seemed  to  be  at 
my  disposal  were  not  such  as  would  coalesce  into 
one  body,  nor  were  of  a  nature  to  be  commanded 
by  one  mind,  so  neither  on  examination  did  they 
appear  as  an  unconnected  multitude,  accidentally 
collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispersed ;  but  rather  be. 
ings  of  whom  might  be  formed  groups  and  smaller 
societies,  the  relations  of  whose  adventures  and 
pursuits  might  beor  that  kind  of  similitude  to  an 
Heroic  Poem,  which  tliese  minor  associations  of 
men  (as  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  tbeir  saint,  or  par. 
ties  in  search  of  amusement,  travellers  excited  by 
curiosity,  or  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain)  have 
in  points  of  connexion  and  importance  with  a  reg. 
ular  and  disciplined  army. 

Allowing  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest  that 
while  much  is  lost  for  want  of  unity  of  subject  and 
grandeur  of  design,  something  is  gained  bj  greater 
variety  of  incident  and  more  minute  dismay  of 
character,  by  accuracy  of  description  and  diversity 
of  scene :  m  these  narratives  we  pass  firom  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe,  not  only  without  im- 
propriety, but  with  manifest  advantage.  In  one 
continued  and  connected  Poem,  the  reader  is,  in 
general,  highly  gratified  or  severely  disappomted; 
by  many  independent  narratives,  he  has  the  reno- 
vation of  hope,  although  he  has  been  dissatisfied, 
and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleasure,  should  he  find 
himself  entertained. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  compare  these  different 
modes  of  writing  as  if  1  were  balancing  their  ad- 
vantoges  and  de^ts  before  I  could  pye  preference 
to  either ;  with  me  the  way  I  take  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  I  present  not  my  Tales 
to  tlie  reader  as  if  I  had  chosen  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  his  approbation,  but  as  using  the  only 
means  I  possessed  of  engaging  his  attention. 

It  may  probably  be  remarked  that  Tales,  how. 
ever  dissimilar,  might  have  been  connected  by  some 
associating  circumstance  to  which  the  whole  num- 
ber might  bear  equal  affinity,  and  that  examples  of 
such  union  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  in  Boccace, 
and  other  collectora  and  inventore  of  Tales,  which, 
considered  in  themselves,  are  altogether  indepen- 
dent ;  and  to  tliis  idea  I  gave  so  much  consideration 
OS  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  avail  myself  of 
the  benefit  of  such  artificial  mode  of  affinity.  To 
imitate  the  English  poet,  charactera  must  be  found 
adapted  to  their  several  relations,  and  tliis  is  a  point 
of  great  difficulty  and  hazard:  much  allowance 
seems  to  be  required  even  for  Chaucer  himselfl  since 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  on  any  occasion  the 
devout  and  delicate  Prioress,  the  courtly  and  val- 
iant Knight,  and  "  the  poure  good  Man  the  persone 
of  a  Towne,"  would  be  the  voluntary  companions 
of  the  drunken  Miller,  the  licentious  Soropnour, 
and  "the  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,"  and  enter  into 
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•  zuj  be  said  to  excuse,  1  Know  nouiing  oesiae  ^itna 
.  crrtainly  nothing  in  theie  tiroes)  that  would  pro- 
'   d'jce  sucb  efiect    Boccaoe,  it  is  true,  avoids  all 

I^uficuhy  of  this  kind,  by  not  assigning  to  the  ten 
relators  of  his  hundred  Tales  any  marked  or  pecu- 
Air  characters ;  nor  though  there  are  male  and  fe- 
sule  in  company,  can  tlM  sex  of  the  narrator  be 
Iiiistingaished  in  the  narration.  To  have  followed 
toe  method  of  Chaucer  might  have  been  of  use,  but 
could  Maroely  be  adopted,  from  its  difficulty ;  and 
to  have  taken  that  of  the  Italian  writer  would  have 
I  been  perftctlj  easy,  but  could  be  of  no  service :  the 
I  lUempC  at  union  therefore  has  been  relinquished, 
,  ud  these  relations  are  submitted  to  the  public, 
oQonected  by  no  other  circumstance  than  their 
bdaf  the  productions  of  the  same  author,  and  de- 
toted  to  the  same  purpose,  the  entertainment  of  his 
readers. 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged,  that  these 

nmpQsitions  have  no  pretensions  to  be  estimated 

vith  the  more  lofty  and  heroic  kind  of  poems,  but 

I  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting  that  they  have 

not  •  &ir  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  char- 

ecter.    In  vulgar  estimation,  indeed,  all  that  is  not 

prose  passes  ror  poetry ;  but  I  have  not  ambition 

nf  so  humble  a  kind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a  oon- 

eesion  which  requires  nothing  in  the  poet,  except 

h»  ability  for  counting  syllables ;  and  I  trust  some- 

thing  more  of  the  poetic  character  will  be  allowed 

to  tlK  succeeding  pages  than  what  the  heroes  of  the 

Ikinciad  might  share  with  the  author :  nor  was  I 

avare  that  by  describing,  as  faithfully  as  I  could, 

mm,  manners,  and  things,  I  was  forfeiting  a  just 

iitJe  to  a  name  which  has  been  freely  frranted  to 

many  whom  to  equal,  and  even  to  excel,  is  but  very 

itinted  commendation. 


In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  usual  comparison 
between  poetry  and  painting  entirely  fails.  The 
artist  who  takes  an  accurate  likeness  of  individuals, 
or  a  &ithfbl  representation  of  scenery,  may  not 
riiik  so  big:h  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  who 
paints  an  historical  event,  or  an  heroic  action ;  but 
lie  is  nerertheleaB  a  paintisr,  and  his  accuracy  is  so 
^r  frum  diminishing  his  reputation,  that  it  pro- 
cores  for  him  in  general  both  fame  and  emolument 
N'or  is  it  perhaps  with  strict  justice  determined 
t  jat  the  credit  and  reputation  of^those  verses  which 
'tron^ly  and  ftithfully  delineate  diaractcr  and 
manners,  should  he  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the 
>ublic  by  the  very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and 
iistinction  to  the  productions  of  the  penciL 

Nereitheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  preten- 
ions  of  any  composition  to  be  regarded  as  poetry 
rill  depend  upon  that  definition  of  the  poetic  char- 
nter  which  he  who  undertakes  to  determine  the 
'leetion  has  considered  as  decisive ;  and  it  is  con- 
■ssed  also  that  one  of  great  authority  may  be 
iopted,  bj  which  the  verses  now  before  Uie  reader, 
od  many  others  which  have  probably  amused  and 
^Ixg'hted  him,  must  be  excluded.  A  definition  like 
\ia  vrill  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  ffreatest 
'poetst  not  divindy  inspired,  has  given  to  the  m 
>ble  and  valiant  Duke  of  Athens— 


The  roniM  of  ihioci  nnknowD,  the  po6i*i  pea 
Turns  ihem  toahopM,  and  givei  to  airy  Botblof 
A  local  habitatioDt  and  a  name.* 

Hence  we  observe  the  poet  is  one  who,  in  the 
excursions  of  his  fancy  between  heaven  and  earth, 
lightB  upon  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  in  which  he  places 
a  creation  of  his  own,  where  he  embodies  shapes, 
and  gives  action  and  adventure  to  his  ideal  of&pring; 
taking  captive  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  he 
elevates  them  above  the  grossness  of  actual  being, 
into  the  soothing  and  pleasant  atmosphere  of  supra- 
mundane  existence :  there  he  obtains  for  his  vision- 
ary inhabitants  the  interest  that  engages  a  reader*! 
attention  without  ruffling  his  feelings,  and  excites 
that  moderate  kind  of  sympathy  which  the  realities 
of  nature  oftentimes  fail  to  produce,  either  because 
they  are  so  familiar  and  insignificant  that  they  ex- 
cite no  determinate  emotion,  or  are  so  harsh  and 
powerful  that  the  feelings  excited  are  grating  and 
distasteful 

Be  it  then  granted  that  (as  Duke  Theseus  ob- 
serves) **such  tricks  have  strong  Imagination,** 
and  that  such  poets  **  are  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact ;**  let  it  be  further  conceded,  that  theirs  is  a 
higher  and  more  dignified  kind  of  composition, 
nay,  the  only  kind  that  has  pretensions  to  inspira- 
tion; still,  that  these  poets  should  so  entirely 
en^jToss  the  title  as  to  exclude  those  who  address 
their  productions  to  the  plain  sense  and  sober 
judgment  of  their  readers,  rather  than  to  their  fancy 
and  imagination,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  admit — because  I  conceive  that,  by  granting 
such  right  of  exclusion,  a  vast  deal  of  what  has 
been  hiUierto  received  as  genuine  poetry  would  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  that  appellation. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is 
skilfully  delineated  must  (this  criterion  being 
allowed)  no  longer  be  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  many  affecting  narratives 
which  are  founded  on  real  events,  and  borrow  no 
aid  whatever  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
must  likewise  be  rejected.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  poems,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  denominated, 
of  Chaucer,  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  char- 
acter :  and  there  are  in  his  Tales  many  pages  of 
coarse,  accurate,  and  minute,  but  very  striking 
description.  Many  small  poems  in  a  subsequent 
Bge,  of  most  impressive  kind,  are  adapted  and 
addressed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  and 
prevail  by  the  strong  language  of  truth  and  nature ; 
they  amused  our  ancestors,  and  they  continue  to 
engage  our  interest,  and  excite  our  feelings,  by  the 
same  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  affections. 
In  times  less  remote,  Dryden  has  given  us  much 
of  this  poetry,  in  which  the  force  of  expression 
and  accuracy  of  description  have  neither  needed 
nor  obtained  assistance  from  the  fancy  of  the 
writer.  The  characters  in  his  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  are  instances  of  this,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Doeg  and  Og  in  the  second  part; 
these,  with  all  their  grossness,  and  almost  offensive 
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nccaracy,  are  found  to  possess  that  strength  and 
spirit  which  has  pfeseryed  from  utter  annihilation 
t  le  dead  bodies  of  Tate,  to  whom  they  were  inhu^ 
manly  bound,  happily  with  a  fate  the  reverse  of 
that  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius ;  for  there 
the  living  perished  in  tlie  putrefaction  of  the  dead, 
and  here  tlie  dead  are  preserved  by  the  vitality  of 
the  living.  And,  to  bring  forward  one  other  exam- 
ple, it  will  be  found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small 
portion  of  this  actuality  of  relation,  this  nudity  of 
description,  and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere; 
the  liocB  beginning,  "  In  the  worst  inn*s  worst 
room,"  are  an  (uample,  and  many  others  may  be 
seen  in  his  Satires,  Imitations,  and  above  all  in 
his  Dunciad.  The  frequent  absence  of  those 
•*  Sports  of  Fancy,"  and  ••  Tricks  of  strong  Imagi. 
.  nation,'*  have  been  so  much  observed,  that  some 
have  ventured  to  question  whether  even  this  writer 
were  a  poet ;  and  thouprh,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  re- 
marked,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  definition 
of  one  in  which  Pope  should  not  be  admitted,  yet 
they  who  doubted  his  claim,  had,  it  is  likely,  pro- 
vided for  his  exclusion  by  forming  that  kind  of 
character  for  their  poet,  in  which  this  elegant  ver- 
sifier, for  so  he  must  be  then  named,  sbomd  not  be 
comprehended. 

These  things  considered,  an  author  will  find 
comfort  in  his  expulsion  from  the  rank  and  society 
of  poets,  by  reflecting  that  men  much  his  superiors 
were  likewise  shut  out,  and  more  especially  when 
he  finds  also  that  men  not  much  his  superiors  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

But  in  whatever  degree  I  may  venture  to  differ 
fh)m  any  others  in  my  notion  of  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  true  poet,  I  most  cordially  as- 
sent to  their  opinion  who  assert  that  his  principal 
exertions  must  be  made  to  engage  the  attention  of 
his  readers.  And  further,  I  must  allow  that  the 
e^ct  of  poetry  should  be  to  lift  the  mind  from  the 
painful  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its  every- 
day concerns,  and  its  perpetually-occurring  vexa- 
tions, and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting  objects 
in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate  with  some 
degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction.  But  what  is 
there  in  all  this,  which  may  not  be  effected  by  a 
fidr  representation  of  existing  character  ?  nay,  by 
a  fiJthnil  delineation  of  those  painful  realities,  those 
every-day  concerns,  and  those  perpetually-occurins^ 
vexations  themselves,  provided  they  be  not  (which 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  the  very  concerns  and 
distresses  of  the  reader  7  for  when  it  is  admitted 
that  they  have  no  particular  relation  to  him,  but 
are  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  other  men,  they 
excite  and  interest  his  feelings  as  the  imaginary 
exploits,  adventures,  and  perik  of  romance ; — ^they 
soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  his  curiosity  pleasantly 
awake ;  they  appear  to  have  enough  of  reality  to 
en^ge  his  sympathy,  but  possess  not  interest  suf- 
ficient to  create  painful  sensations.  Fiction  itself, 
we  know,  and  every  work  of  fancy,  must  for  a 
time  have  the  effect  of  realities ;  nay,  the  very  en- 
chanters,  spirits,  and  monsters  oi  Ariosto  and 
Spenser  must  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
while  he  is  engaged  by  their  operations,  or  they 
would  be  as  the  objects  and  incidents  of  a  nursery 
tale  to  a  rational  understanding,  altogether  despised 
end  neglected.    In  truth,  I  can  but  consider  this 


pleasant  eflect  upon  the  mind  of  a  reader,  as  de- 
pending neither  upon  the  events  related  (whether 
they  be  actual  or  imaginary,)  nor  upon  the  charac- 
ters introduced  (whether  taken  fh>m  life  or  &iicj,) 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is 
conducted  ,*  let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and 
the  occurrences  actually  copied  from  life  wiD  have 
the  same  happy  efiect  as  the  inventions  of  a  cre- 
ative fancy ;— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagi- 
nary persons  and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  hu 
given  **  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name,**  wiD  make 
upon  the  concurring  feelings  of  the  reader  the  same 
impressions  with  those  taken  ftom  truth  and  na- 
ture, because  they  wiU  appear  to  be  derived  from 
that  source,  and  therefore  of  necessity  will  have  a 
similar  effect 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  enso- 
mg  pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt 
no  more,  nor  venture  to  dass  or  compare  them  with 
any  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition;  their 
place  will  doubtless  be  found  for  them. 

A  principal  view  and  wish  of  the  poet  must  be 
to  engage  the  mind  of  his  readers,  as,  feiling  in 
that  point,  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  any  other : 
I  therefore  willingly  confese  that  much  of  my  time 
and  assiduity  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose; 
but,  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing,  no  other  sacrifices 
have,  I  trust,  been  made,  than  of  my  own  labour 
and  care.  Nothing  will  be  found  that  miliUtes 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good  maimen, 
nothing  that  offends  against  the  mora  important 
precepts  of  morahty  and  religion ;  and  with  this 
negative  kind  of  merit,  I  commit  my  book  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  reader— not  being  will- 
mg  to  provoke  his  vigilance  bv  professions  of  ac- 
curacy, nor  to  solicit  his  indu^ence  by  apologio 
for  mistakes. 


TALE  I. 


THE  DUMB  ORATORS;  OR,  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
SOCIETT. 

With  fUr  romd  bsllir  with  food  ospoo  lined. 

With  erei  wvera-^- 

Full  of  win  ia«rs  and  modem  bwUneea. 

Am  itmi  IAIm  it,  act  ii,  Msot  ?• 

Deep  ibame  hath  itrack  mo  dumb. 

King  Mm,  set  iv,  loene  % 

He  fftrei  the  biurinado  with  hk  lonffoa. 
Our  ean  are  cndcell'd. 

KiMg  JeJbi,  act  iv,  leene  1 
Lat*ikiilalllhelawyera;  ^ 

Now  ahow  jooraelvei  men :  'I  ii  for  liberty : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  genileman. 

Uenry  T/.  pert  S;  act  ii,  iceK '• 

And  thai  the  whirligiff  of  time  bringe  in  his  rereogee. 

Twifik  Jfigkt,  act  v,  m«m  M- 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare, 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows, 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flowi: 
With  fKends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
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Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applaodinf  looks>  and  grow  afmid ; 
Like  timid  travMlers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th' assault  of  fees,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty  and  of  conquest  proud 
Wa5  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud  ; 
\\\i  fame,  his  prowess,  all  the  country  knew, 
Aod  di«putaat^  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few : 
H(  was  a  younger  son,  for  law  designed. 
With  dauntless  look  and  persevering  mind ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  for  disputation  famed, 
No  eforts  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 

Scarcely  be  bade  his  raaster*s  desk  adieu, 
Wbcn  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  possessed, 
Aod  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  blessed. 
Nov  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Extfflple  how  an  English  *squire  should  live ; 
How  bouDteoos,  vet  how  frugal  man  may  be, 
By  a  well-order'd  hospitality ; 
He  would  the  rights  of  ail  so  well  maintain, 
T&at  Dooe  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

AH  this  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  mon 
Coald  do,  be  did  to  realize  his  plan  : 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasonera  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  far  (torn  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  whv  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown, 
Bot  loves  to  take  s  method  of  his  own ; 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill, 
Tbts  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will^ — 
Yet  hud  our  Justice  honour — and  the  crowd. 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avowed. 

In  later  years  he  fbond  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
But  00  indulgence  checked  the  powerful  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  colls,  he  never  missM— 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  assist 
Oft  he  the  clergy  joined,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertain'd  to  tliem  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  display^ 
A  fiind  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer*s  aid ; 
And  could  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  diseoorse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  bis  eiperienoe  and  his  native  sense  - 
He  joinM  a  hold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  i^Te,  stem  look  of  men  informed  and  wise, 
A  full  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  aw&«ompelUng  frown,  and  fear-inspiring  size. 
I^hen  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
Jith  appetite  so  ling*ring,  or  so  keen ; 
Bat  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required, 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
Hw  subjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view  ; 
Of  Church  and  State,  of  Law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined, 
Ho  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch-mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
Aad  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 


Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  tiie  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  tlie  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  lie  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows. 

This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose  ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought : 
Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  tlie  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Physic  or  Law,  Religion  o^  the  Muse  ; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine,  - 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm*d  in  by  some  tough  argument,  home  down 
By  press  of  language  and  the  awful  frown. 
In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead  ; 
His  crime  is  past  and  sentence  must  proceed  : 
Ah !  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes 
For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  Justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease,  * 

On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong ; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place  ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  afler-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  **  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power.** 

Inquiry  made,  he  fbond  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street ; 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 


Nothing  more  easy  tlian  to  ga 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address : 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  awhile  to  sit, 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe, 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  post,  no  longer  he  suppress*d 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command- 
When  disappointment  frowned  on  all  be  plann*d : 
For,  hark  !--he  beard  amazed,  on  every  side. 
His  church  insulted  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused. 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  : — 
He  heard  and  ponder*d. — What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language  7  For  bis  threat*mng  styla 
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They  were  too  many : — if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak ; 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will, 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplexed,  astonish'd,  stilL 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
AH  who,  as  foes  to  En{fland*s  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed: 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  ofliberty  he  saw, 
Who  ownM  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  Reformers  of  each  different  sort, 
Fucs  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Somft  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent, 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  ritsh  were  proud  to  blame  their  coantry^s  laws ; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  caird  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  see ; 
Another  sigh*d  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
And  numbers  joining  with  the  forward  crew. 
For  no  one  reason — but  that  numbers  da 

**  How,**  said  the  Justice,  **  can  this  trouble  rise. 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  7" 
And  conscience  answered—**  The  prevailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure. 
Thyself,  shalt  Ihou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots*  empty  schemes  7 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  cramm*d,  reject  their  food, 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good  !** 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose. 
And  bcgg*d  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
^  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T*  inform  the  governed  of  their  rulers*  crimes  :** 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

.  Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  dcUver*d,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour ; 
**  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  **  were  cattle  iatt*ning  in  tiie  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid. 
Were  only  dull ; — he  would  not  them  upbraid.*' 

From  priests  he  tum*d  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  affairs ; 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  Justice  reverenced — and  pronounced  their  fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  turn*d  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann*d ; 
There  was,  it  secm'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  tlie  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 


Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  oompell'd  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit; 
The  fact  misstated,  the  euvenom'd  lie. 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused — and  with  the  lawi, 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
**  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond — **  If  the  laws  were  just; 
But  they  are  evil ;  't  is  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plaini. 
Where  without  Uws  each  happy  monarch  reign«. 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread, 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
Oh,  let  the  name  with  eitlier  state  agree— 
Savage  our  own  we  '11  name,  and  civil  theirs  shaB 

The  silent  Justice  still  astonish'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  be  was  gating  at; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak — but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
"  But  who  is  this  7"  thought  he—**  a  demon  vile, 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style : 
Hammond  the^  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  oame 
Of  man  to  devils. — Why  am  I  so  tame? 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  7** — Fear  replied, 
**  Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried; 
He  will  be  foilM,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  ^aid." 

**Wc  aie  calTd  free!**  said  Hammond-** dob- 
ful  times 
When  rulers  add  their  insult  to  their  crimes; 
For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice, 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price.** 

Thu8  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves — nor  had  we  ^tter  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan*d  the  stranger — Why,  he  roust  relate; 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate;" 
Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reasoncrs  guide; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  bo ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames, 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy — ^but  ere  they  come, 
Havock,  and  war,  and  blood  most  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused — then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood: 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  discass 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  med'cines  are  like  these. 

Our  Justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  set  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denooneed  these  woes, 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew ; 
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Aod  aJi  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
Fee)  ail  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  lengtli  disroissM  by  one  unerring  blow ; 
Not  back*d  md  hew*d  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  aUke ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
(H  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  condemned,  and  carted  in  a  day  ; 
<>h!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve, 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  love."* 

Home  came  oar  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
Tbc  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  joinM  his  friends  again, 
Afid  ooold  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain, 
StiO  it  occorrM  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime ; 
It  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong, 
Hi;  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long, 
Aj  in  old  times — for  be  would  oSen  drop 
The  hdy  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
^'ben  conscience  wbbper*d,  that  he  once  was  still, 
Aod  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
Aad  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  passed,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
i  ifid  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
^^'hen  It  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
ie  saw  tn  object  Uiat  awaked  his  pride  ; 
Js  ibame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
^u's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recalL 
Por  lo !  beneath  him  fix'd,  our  man  of  law 
W  lawless  man  the  foe  of  order  saw ; 
'oce  fear'd,  now  BOomM :  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
horred; 
wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
^m  he  gazed—**  It  is,'*  said  be,  **  the  same  ; 
jQj^t  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame  :** 
J  thoQght  our  hero,  who  ea/ch  instant  found 
^  ooarage  rising,  fix>m  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled, 
)  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead ; 
od  lack  recallM  her  myrmidons,  intent 
3  Kxae  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
>^  she  behold  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
>Qld  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have  gone ; 
>^  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
■one  whose  cooacienoe  is  correct  and  pure ; 
■is  roQses  anger  for  the  old  offence, 
^  acorn  for  all  sach  seeming  and  pretence ; 
00  this  Hammond  lookM  our  hero  bold, 
memb'ring  well  that  vile  offence  of  old ; 
d  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Kmg  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good ; 
e  crime  provoked  bis  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 
blood: 

Hw  reader  will  pereeire  in  Umw  and  the  preeediof  veraea 
!»«  lo  the  aiale  of  Pranos,  as  tliat  eooDtrjr  was  eircum- 
^  tMM  fcara  Moee,  r«UMr  than  a*  il  appears  lo  be  in  the 
>«><  date.-eoreral  jwn  elapsinf  betwaeo  the  alarm  of  the 
'  ottcigmte  on  tfas  oeeasioii  now  related,  and  a  snbeequent 
n  tlut  farther  iluatralaB  the  remark  with  which  ths  narra- 


A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 

At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modern  politics  ; 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design. 
Their  business  finished,  to  sit  down  and  dine  ; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day,  that  he  could  speak  by  night 
Rash  tlie  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late. 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number,  whom  he  traced  around, 
Were  men  in  Mack,  and  he  conceived  thev  frownM. 
**  I  wiU  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  "•  no  pearls  of  mine 
ShaU  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 
Not  this  availM  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  rcturn'd  again  ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  enjoy*d  a  stranger's  fright  ; 
That  stran^r  now  befriended — he  alone. 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 
Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distressed,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
**  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear — but  he  wiU  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  Justice  saw  the  foe*s  distress. 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hookM— and  so  forbore. 
In  pUyful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  looked  round  again ;  but  none  were  near, 
With  friendly  smile,  to  stiU  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seemed  a  solemn  row 
Of  priesU  and  deacons,  so  they  seem*d  below: 
He  wondered  who  his  right-hand  man  might  b&* 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possessM — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton. west  ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growrd— but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threat*nings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek-^ 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem*d  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
**  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight — 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
AlarmM  by  this,  he  lashM  his  soul  to  rage, 
Burn'd  with  strong  shame  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  straggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  liarriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
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He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train, 

And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 

But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 

Bees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 

(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  lefl  the  pack. 

Thoughtless  what  foe  was  tlireat*ning  at  his  back,) 

He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 

The  half-sealM  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 

Where,  in  its  qoick*ning  colours,  vengeance  glows ; 

From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 

Blue  mixM  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum ; 

And  thus  th*  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 

Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 

So  look*d  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush*d  with  fresh  fires  and  glow*d   in  tingling 

streaks ; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  awhile  restrainM, 
Like  a  stoppM  current,  greater  force  regain'd ; 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fiz*d  to  view  him,  or  were  turn*d  to  hear. 

**  My  friends,  you  know  me,  ^ou  can  witness  all. 
How  urged  by  passion,  I  restram  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

**  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirmM,  confessed. 
That  of  all  people,  we  are  governed  best  ? 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free, 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  alLglorious  state, 
Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  7 
Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence  7 — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 

**  Ours  is  «  church  reform*d,  and  now  no  more 
la  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
T  is  pure  in  doctrines,  't  is  correct  in  creeds, 
Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs ; 
No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot, 
Stain,  blame,  ot  blemish : — I  affirm  there  *s  not 

"  All  this  you  know — now  mark  what  once  befell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrappM — ^ves,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
*Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class  ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind. 
Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  land  that  nuned  them  they  blasphemed  ;  the 

laws, 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country's  cause ; 
And  who  their  mouths,  their  master-fiend,  and  who 
Rebellicm's  oracle  7 You,  caitifl^  you  !** 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  arm. 
And  fix*d  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 

*^  How  raved  that  railer !  Sure  some  hellish  power 
RestrainM  mv  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour. 
Or  I  had  hurrd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  looks  appeared. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fall 


I     **  Oh  !  could  our  country  from  our  coasts  expel 
Such  foes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mildiaws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do.** — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  fer  the  silent  man ; 
Ev'n  in  our  hero*s  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes ; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  ejro 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  fer  a  reply. 

'T  was  then  the  man  of  many  words  wod 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  bad  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round. 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  m  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself^—**  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  7 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  dm 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remained  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain; 
And  then  abash'd,  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
**  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  7"- 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
**  I  seek  no  favour — ^I — the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim ;  and  I — ^nay  ! — but  give  me  leave— rsod  I 
Insist — a  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 

I  speak." Alas  !  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 

Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growPd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

**  Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  **  the  Powers  abo^-c 
Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remoTe.'^ 
Exulting  now  ho  gain'd  new  strength  of  fame, 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

**  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witneas'd— dared  doi 
lift 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drifl : 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state — ^thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  fermer  air, 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause, 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  higb 
applause. 


TALE  II. 


THE  PARTING  HOUR. 

t  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him.  bat  had 
Mom  pretty  thingB  to  eay :  era  I  eooM  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  houia, 
Boch  tbonshia  and  aoeh :— or  ere  I  eoald 
GiTe  him  that  partiof  kirn,  whieb  1  had  aeC 
Betwixt  two  chaiminf  woidi— «omfli  in  my  fathei^ 

CgtmbtUiu,  act  i,  teea*  4. 
Grief  hath  ehanted  me  ainee  yon  mw  me  laft, 
AndcarefVil  hoon  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  itrange  deftaiures  o*er  my  ftee. 

C0med9  af  JSrrer*.  set  r.  leeoe  L 
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I  nu  It  tbrMiff h.  er n  rrom  mj  botmh  dart 
To  tlie  rerf  momeot  that  she  btde  me  tell  it : 
Whcrreio  1  spake  of  moel  diaaatrom  chaDcea, 
Of  moviof  accideoia.  bf  flood,  and  field ; 
Of  beiof  ukeo  by  Ui*  uMolaot  foe 
And  wid  to  slavery.  ^.  „ 

OtkelU,  act  i,  eceoe  3. 

An  oM  nan.  broken  with  the  itonm  of  fate, 
I*  cooae  lo  lay  his  weary  booes  amonf  yoo ; 
Gtre  bun  a  littla  earth  for  charity. 

Henrw  nil,  act  ir,  •eeoa  9. 


MiMTTKLT  trace  man^s  life ;  year  after  year, 
Tarough  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  Xhen,  though  some  may  iu  that  life  be  Strang 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  chancre : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd. 
All  that  through  years  he  sofTerM  or  enjoy'd  ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold— 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life*s  decay ; 
p4ln  mixM  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair, 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air ; 
No  wile,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  imwearied,  anxious  zeal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have 

loved. 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreproved; 
Tnos  life's  small  comforts  they  together  share. 
And  while  life  lingers  for  the  grave  prepare. 

ITo  other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press, 
Nor  gain  such  mt'rest  as  the  past  distress ; 
Grievous  events  that  from  the  mem*ry  drive 
LitVs  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share. 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  lasUbom  boy, 
Allen  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  Ujpi,  there  8eem*d  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb ; 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became, 
And  the  gay  spirit  answerM  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  be  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  iniiint-school  together  play*d. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid ; 
The  boyish  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  proispects  openM  and  as  life  advanced, 
They  walk*d  together,  the^  together  danced ; 
On  all  occasions,  from  their  early  years, 
Tney  miz*d  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears ; 
13  T 


Broke  out  between  them ;  jealousies  and  jars ; 
Causeless  indeed,  and  followed  by  a  peace, 
That  gave  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whilst  ^et  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
Domestic  thoughts  young  Allen's  hours  employ*d ; 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Rather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  tliey  grew. 
While  lovers,  thoughtful — and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered : 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove- 
Now  idle  fendiness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
But  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Comes  danger  rolling  with  the  deep'ning  tide ; 
Yet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Could  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home  : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
Then  AUcn's  mother  of  his  fiivoorite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid  : 
**  Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ,** 
She  said — **  entangling  her  deluded  boy ;" 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty — and  if  vain,  was  kind. 
Discreet,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect — when  the  lovers  met. 
They  said,  we  must  not — dare  not  venture  yet ; 
""  Oh  !  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 
"  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied  7 
On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
Still  urge  obedience — must  I  yet  obey  7" 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grie^  but  grieving  begg'd  delay. 

At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile, 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  Western  Isle  ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  afiairs  attend, 
And  wait  awhile,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamoured  boy, 
E^ger  an  independence  to  enjoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved, 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and  loved 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd  : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come, 
To  take  th'  advent'rous  Allen  from  his  homo ; 
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With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  paM*d, 
And  erery  painfQl  hour,  except  the  Ust 
The  grierin^  father  urged  the  cheerful  glaM, 
To  make  the  momentB  with  less  sorrow  paM ; 
Intent  the  nx>ther  look*d  upon  her  son. 
And  wishM  th*  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone ; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call*d  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 


And  there  he  found  her — ^faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 
Sweet  were  the  painful  momenti — but  bow  sweet. 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid — she  cried,  ***TiB 
far !" 
And  danger  too—**  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange. 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 
But  hark  !  an  oar  !**  she  cried,  yet  none  appear*d — 
'T  was  love*s  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear*d ; 
And  she  continued — "^  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorioue,  to  prevail. 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  AUen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  professions  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  hit  love  will  lasting  prove. 
Who  has  no  reverence  for  the  G<^  I  love  7 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kind ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind« — 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  7" — 
**  Upon  my  mother,**  said  the  youth,  **  attend ; 
Forget  her  spleen,  and  in  my  place  appear; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
Ofl  I  shall  think  (such  comfort  lovers  seek), 
Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fancy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope*s  &ir  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well. 
And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style.** 
She  answer*d,  "^  No,**  but  an8wer*d  with  a  smile. 
**  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time. 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime; 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  *t  is  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  iivalks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance. 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend ; 
That  fawning  Philip ! — nay  be  not  severe, 
A  rival*s  hope  must  cause  a  lover*s  fear.** 
.     Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  replv 
Have  miz*d  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh, 
Now  truly  heard !— it  soon  was  full  in  sight ; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; 
For,  see ! — his  friends  come  hast*ning  to  tlie  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach ; 
"  Adieu ! — farewell  .'—remember  !**— and  what  more 
Affection  taught,  was  utter*d  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  left  thenr  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 


And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  prayed. 
And  softly  then  retum*d  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled ; 
But  when  retum*d  the  youth ! — the  youth  no  mora 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  wonM>ut  man  with  withered  limbs  and  lame, 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame: 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 

dred  day. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid. 
So  fend,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Turn'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resignU 

No  one  was  present;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor*d  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play'd, 
The  loosen*d  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down: 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,**  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
**  Was  my  first  home — and  yonder  Judith  dwelt ; 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  long — I  fear  to  know,** 
He  said,  and  walk*d  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sodden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come, 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home; 
Allen  among  them  mix*d,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold ; 
While  fency  aided  memory: — •*  Man .'  what  cheer?** 
A  sailor  cried ;  **  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  f* 
Faintly  he  answer*d,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  fece : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought: 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd : 
*'The  Booths!   yet  live  they  7**  pausmg  and  op- 

press*d; 
Then  spake  again : — **  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
Darid  bis  name  7 — assist  me,  if  you  can^ — 
Flemmings  there  were — and  Judith,  doth  she  live  V* 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Yet  wond*ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said — **  She  knew  full  well 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain*d  not  one.** 

**  Yes,**  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  past,  **  there  was  a  sad  event  ;— 
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Bat  never  came  th*  unhappy  man  again :" 

'*The  ship  waa  captured*' — Allen  meekly  said, 

**  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?" 

Tiie  woman  answered :  **  I  remember  now, 

Siie  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow, 

Ard  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 

1  :.o  g-ayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been ; 

Vi't  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 

^.ivc  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obeyM 

And  early  buried— but  I  know  no  more. 

And  hark !  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  shore." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk*d  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down. 
ILis  house,  and  this  he  knew,  and  thought  a  fiice 
lie  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
<  t  names  remember*d  there  remain^  a  few, 
iiai  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea, 
^Vas  reckon*d  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  7 
(>r  lived  his  son  7  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No :  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed, 
^Vith  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread  : 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  lefl  a  boy, 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Hira,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
H'ith  his  great  wish,  his  life's  whole  purpose  crown'd. 
Tf»i*  hoy's  proud  captain  kwk'd  in  Allen's  face, — 
"  VooTi  ia,  ray  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  case ; 
V^'e  cannot  all  succeed  ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  aloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land ; 
Bnt  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Ot  foreign  parts — I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  lefl  his  native  shore. 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before : 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  ofl  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
*"  The  man  is  Alien  Booth,  and  it  appears 
H^  dwelt  among  us  in  his  early  years; 
^^'e  sec  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones. 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
Thus  where  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change  !-^ 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
<  *id  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
^vwne  strong  emotions  at  the  welUknown  name ; 
He  was  ber    rouch-loved    Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
T^Ti  t/oabled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid  ; 
Tiien  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured. 
And  much  of  mis'ry  in  her  lot  endured : 
Her  husband  died ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
>^ickne88  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengrage ; 
f'dch  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Btjth  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
**  Xow  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature's  weakness  and  my  soul's  distress." 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
**  Let  me  not  lose  thee— never  let  us  part : 


Th6  charms  attach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate. 
At  various  times,  'tis  comfort  to  relate ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  lefl  the  shore, 
Alarm'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
Then,  ere  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  course. 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Then  cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  tliey  bore  their  prey, 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground  : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke. 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand  ; 
In  cottage  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofly  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh. 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  "Why  7" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  views 
Of  future  bhss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  k)6e : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
**  His  faith  as  tainted :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
Make  all  his  children  mfidels,  and  found 
An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

•*  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  ••  none  would 
care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipp'd,  how  I  pray'd. 
If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid : 
My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still. 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd. 
And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd : 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
Oh  !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  enjoy'd  my,  rest" 

Alas !  poor  Allen,  through  bis  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy  ;  Tiow  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
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They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly, 

Or  for  his  crime  and  contamacy  die ; 

Fly  from  ull  scenes,  all  objecto  of  delight: 

His  wite.  Win  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 

All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way. 
Guileless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  tiiere,  among 
Some  lab*ring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
1'he  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  longed  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seized  an  ofTcr'd  hand, 
'*  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  7" 
He  cried,  **  and  in  what  county  7  quickly  say" — 
The  seamen  answcrM— strangers  all  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been  ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen, 
For  that  esteemed ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew, 
Sail  where  they  saiPd,  and,  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Au^ht  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sailM 
For  £lngland*s  coast,  again  his  fate  prevailM : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impressed,  and  served  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  passed,  on  various  seas, 
I^vor  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd, 
Day  after  day  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood  ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the  trees : 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  sceoea : — **  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  H  is  my  lovely  land ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling^-oh  !  delicious  scene 


Of  my  best  life — unhand  me— are  ye  i 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush*d  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirits  strength : 
T  was  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lost, 
And  he  was  lefl  half-dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  ^ain*d  ^mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
**  Thus,"  he  continued,  "  passM  unvaried  years. 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears.** 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth. 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Then  ofl.times  in  delightful  dream  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew : 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favVite  maid. 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay*d ; 
And  thus  excited,  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  BO  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie  ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 

He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  found. 
When  flrst  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground. 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  lear*d, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appear*d ; 


His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employed. 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroyed : 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildVing  themes, 
Sdd  08  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  bis  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting-place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  tiiose  lofly  trees, 
I'heir  mother  singing  in  the  sliady  scene. 
Where   the   fresh  springs  burst  oVr   the  lively 

green;— 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  aflrights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — "  Tis  she,  ray  wile  !  my  Isabel ! 
Where  are  iny  children  7** — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

*T  is  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen^s  feet 

And  where  is  he  7  Ah  !  donbtlesa  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumbered  rills,  where  ev*ry  pale 
Breathes  tlie  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb*rwg  vale ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  ? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  tlie  phoeplior-fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  bj  ? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  checks ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see  !  he  breaks  the  long-prolracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  cries — **  My  God !   't  was  but  a 
dream.** 


TALE  III. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  FARMER. 

PauM  then. 
And  weif  h  thf  Tslua  with  as  eTsn  hand : 
If  Ihoa  beeat  ratad  bf  thy  estimation, 
Tboo  doet  dewrve  enoaih. 

Merchant  nf  KeaMt,  set  ii.  sec 


b7. 


BccauM  I  will  not  do  lham  wronc  to  miatniat  aof ,  I  will  do 
mywlf  the  rifht  to  trust  none :  and  the  fioe  ia  (for  which  I  mar 
go  the  finer),  1  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Mutk  Adu  ahoya  Ji'otking,  act  i.  ■eeoeS. 

Throw  phjaic  to  thedosa,  I  Ml  none  of  it. 

Macbeth,  set  v,  scaoe  1 
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Bb  proiniaM  ara.  u  ha  ih«o  wu,  mUh'r ; 
And  hii  pttrurmajieo,  a«  he  dow  i«,  noihiof . 

Htmrw  yjll,  act  iv,  sowie  8. 


GwTX  waa  a  firmer,  whom  the  farmers  all, 
Who  dwell  around,  the  Gentleman  would  call ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride, 
Tbej  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  di£r*rent  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe, 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatares  no  more  enlivenM  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fiithers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  threshM  by  a  machine : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prize 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings. 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things  ; 
W'ho  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  mcrease. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease ; 
W'ho  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scorns ; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  c 
1^  ia  the  firmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read, 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 
Oi  by  a  fiuhion :  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now   planning    much,  now  changing  what  he 

plannM ; 
iWed  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vei'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Qoick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 
This  is  the  gentleman  a  &rmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
Mily  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Smne  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense, 
Hie  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence  ; 
nis  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  a  fiurmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire. 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Croai'd  the  still  tenonr  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Moch  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
lo  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 

My  tenants,"  nor  "our  worthy  kndlord,"  they. 

Fix'd  in  his  farm,  he  soon  diaplay'd  his  skill 
In  sranU-boncd  Iambs,  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  drill ; 
from  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind  ; 
lo  all  around  their  visite  he  repaid. 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display'd. 
ntt  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat. 
Am  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  seat ; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
»wte  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste; 
13* 


In  full  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  display 'd  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  colour'd  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine. 
And  all  was  costly,  fiuiciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  friends  he  pass'd  the  social  hours. 
His  generous  spirit  soornM  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force. 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  *t  is  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak« 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal, 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  impede ; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless— and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake— 

**  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control ; 
How  overpower'd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred  ; 
The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
But  to  an  equal  for  assisUnce  flies ; 
Man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate. 
In  all  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  insure. 
Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  .* 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise :  the  leam'd  divide. 
And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

•*  Next,  our  afliairs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell. 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  afiairs. 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found, 
Like  flocks  tliat  follow  on  a  beaten  ground. 
Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds. 
That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

"  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offencdi 
You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view. 
And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew ; 
Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store. 
Would  pick  up  fallen  merc'ry  from  the  floor; 
If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vam. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost 

**  But  most  it  grieves  me  (friends  alone  are  round) 
I  To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound : 
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Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive, 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  bis  fears  alive  ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  bcgrin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  mujt  be  freed  from  sin  ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules. 
Are    catechised  in  churches,  cloi^iters,  schools, 
And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
The  youth  grown  up,  be  now  a  partner  needs, 
And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve  7 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  t 
Forced  to  be  kind  !  compelled  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  ? 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  docs  not  make  them  fond : 
The  rin^,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  prayers. 
All  parties  known  !  made  public  all  affairs  ! 
Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  firom  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

**Well,  now  yoor  priest  has  made  yoa  one  of 
twain. 
Look  vou  for  rest?  Alas !  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace, 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins'  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  be  goes. 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burthens ;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain  : 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they  *re  bound : 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  thev  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride ; 
£*en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  ihej  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry,  *  Lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.* 

**  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthraird  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

**  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bottle-holder,  with  officious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weaken*d  and  afraid  : 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

**  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  fi'iends,  we 


Alive !  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream. 

^  Oh !  then,  fiur  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak  ; 
Fiom  thee  we  learn  whatever  is  right  and  just ; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deride, 
And  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside.*' 


Such  was  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride. 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified  : 
**  A  farmer  this  !"  they  said,  **Oh  I  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak  ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hoars. 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  V* 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care  ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view. 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours. 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metephysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace- 
Save  what  is  tought  in  Gibbon^s  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age; 
There  Hume  appeared,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  good  Lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  &roed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  soaght 
For  dailv  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  fer  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  feund  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  fbrth  his  knowledge  sprang, 
As  musterd  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  gueste  allow'd  the  praise. 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  i 


Such  this  new  friend ;  apd  when  the  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  teste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca — sly,  observant,  stiU, 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak : 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  ferms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied ;  said  *t  was  sin. 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn: 
Rut  ho  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"Fools  as  they  werel    could   they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  parsons*  blessings  were  substantial  things  ?** 
They  answer'd  "Yes;"   while  he  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  1 
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It  wasi,  lest  be  should  be  supposed  afraid ; 

H  nee  spranir  bis  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 

T.ie  things  when  done :  obedience  he  required ; 

And  thus,  to  prove  bis  absolute  command, 

Ji  tiled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand, 

A*«itmt  be  askM  for  every  word  and  whim. 

To  prore  that  he  alone  wat  king  of  him. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew, 
With  ease  resignM  the  honours  not  her  due ; 
WtU  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

And  wished  not  there  to  see  a  female  face ; 
W  rien  by  ber  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  tiioaght  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
B'jt  when  be  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
^j  to  regard  ber,  she  rrew  grave,  and  frown*d ; 
And   sometimes    wbisper'd— **  Why   should    you 

respect 
These  people*8  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  ?" 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter 
fifee, 
.^till  felt  abridgment  in  his  liberty ; 
>  oiething  of  hesitation  he  betray*d. 
Arid  in  h^  presence  thought  of  what  be  said. 
Thus  &ir  Rebecca,  though  she  walked  astray, 
Hij  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray  ; 
To  be  at  cborch,  to  sit  with  serious  looks, 
To  read  ber  Bible  and  her  Sunday>books : 
S  le  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  called  his  free  conjectures,  **  devil*s  dreams  f^ 
srio  hoooar'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
And  claimed  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
C'aJl*d  tbem  **  of  sin*s  destructive  power  the  foes. 
And  not  soch  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose.** 
( ;  H  yn  to  bis  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say, 
-  T  is  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?" 
11 T  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view, 
Fir  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too. 
Tiip  darings  freedom  of  his  soul,  *t  was  plain, 
I'i  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  kinj^  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  sway*d 
T.itrir  peaoefol  state,  and  were  m  turn  obeyed. 


Yet  soch  €m  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best, 
'^'fnething  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
rwyu  something  felt — he  knew  not  what — was 

wrong; 
Te  wished  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing, 
r  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
^hc  most  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat, 
Vnd  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  on  his  feet : 
in  had  forebodings,  and  be  seemed  as  one 

>pp*d  on  the  rc^d,  or  threatened  by  a  dun ; 
h:  ooold  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
o  those  j>bysicians — ^he  must  sooner  die.** 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain, 
Liid  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
\i9  death  she  fesLr'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
V'hat  his  difllemper*d  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
V'ith  power  like  hers  she  dread^  an  ally, 
kDd  jet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye  ;-^ 


And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
My  cousin  MoUet — Scotland  holds  him  now— 
la  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  favour*d  isle ; 
Should  he  attend  you,  with  his  skill  profound. 
You  must  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  sound.** 

When  men  in  health  against  physicians  rail. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fkil ; 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late, 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Nay,  when  the  world  con  nothing  more  produce, 
The  priest,  tli*  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use ; 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort,  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Pain,  sickness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow. 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  dear  good  sense— but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced :  **  Ah !  let  him  come, 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  bis  home.** 
Home  came  the  doctor — he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  joined  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  fancy ^ick  no  more  than  fancy-sound 

With  such  attention,  who  could  long  be  ill  ? 
Returning  health  proclaim*d  the  doctor*8  skilL 
Presents  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  ofrer*d  on  the  patient*s  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  doctor  seem*d  to  stand, 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fkir. 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  peHbrm*d  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start ; 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene. 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean : 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  grey, 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew, 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  strange  physician  said — **  Adieu  !  adieu ! 
Farewell! — Heaven  bless  you! — if  you  should'— 

but  no, 
You  need  not  fear — ferewell !  *t  is  time  to  go.** 

The  doctor  spoke ;  and  as  the  patient  heard. 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appear*d ; 
**  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  bis  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
Should  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse.** 

So,  as  the  doctor  8eem*d  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  terror — **  Oh !  be  where  thou  art  : 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  oh !  come 
Make  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home ; 
I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay*' — ^th*  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 
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Thas  Owjn  was  happy  ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouae  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
But  now  poflsessM  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  be  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please ; 
Now  if  he  would  a  tavVite  nag  bestride 
He  sought  permission—"  Doctor,  may  I  ride  7" 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told) — 
**  I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
Ride  forty  minutes." — Free  and  happy  soul ! 
He  scorn  d  submission,  and  a  man's  control ; 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  aifairs  adieu, 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  fiivourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat, 
And  whisperM  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs: 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  fh>m  that  law,  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wint*ry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail*d  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer ; 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

**  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  **  I  rest  assured 
Of  my  firiend*s  aid ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  ? 
Oh !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordor'd  mind. 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  7"  She  proposed 
The  parish-guide  ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  7 — **  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted — shall  he  be  my  guide  7 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust; 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear. 
To  make  his  truths,  his  Gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  *t  is  time  that  I  should  hear : 
Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,-  and  discharge  the  cheat** 

To  Doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd. 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  bis  mind  ezpreas*d ; 
Yet  owu*d  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and  firailty  must  atone. 
•*  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wav'ring  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive — I  would  be  satisfied ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
<k»nfort  and  light— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwyn  was 
told: 
**  Alas  !**  the  doctor  said, «« how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 


For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fancies  reigo, 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  threat'nings  or  the  zealot's  creed; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  reoeives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear : 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  feme. 
Till  oar  dejected  hero  heard  hia  name : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide : 
A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofly  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed. 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead:— 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  or  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mmd ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dweQ 
With  Gwjm,  and  every  rival  power  expel 
(A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  be  found  like  him  to  reign, 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again : 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  jost. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trost ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way: 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  nil  they  plannM, 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  affairs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  tlie  teacher  sent, 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  feir  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
*•  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day?" 
She  smiled,-— "« 'TIS  well ;  but  should  he  not  complji 
Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  ?"— 
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\m  must  be  married ;  will  jou  name  tlie  time  ?** 

f  jhd  was  tlie  patron  as  a  man  could  be, 
V  H  rnanreli'd  toO|  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
~  liai  what  the  cause  ?"  he  cried ;  **  't  is  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Elich  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
Tit  powers  and  honours  of  th*  accordant  tribe : — 
A  aian  for  fkrour  to  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
Ti  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air, 
Xrd  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair : 
T  ten  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  Sear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  givca  for  praise,  assent, — and  to  the  fair 
li   brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
TiJi9  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nice, 
And  lofve  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo!   DOW   the  change  complete:  the  convert 
Gwyn 
Hi«  ^d  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
MrUct  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul, 
\Dd  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  b^ide  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
smi,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend ; 
Aod  &ir  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  Uie — 
>ot'  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife. 


TALE  IV. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Hesveo  witiwM 
I  kaw  beeo  to  yoo  ever  trao  and  humble. 

Hemrw  Fill,  act  ir.  seene  4. 

Gentle  lady. 
When  fifst  I  did  impart  my  love  to  yoo, 
I  &edy  laid  yoa  all  tiie  wealth  I  had. 

JUtrekoMt  ttf  Fefiice,  act  iii.  eceoeS. 
The  faui  time 
Cota  off  all  eeraoBooiea  and  vowi  of  love. 
And  ample  iotftfchaBfe  of  sweet  diacourae, 
Whtch  so  loDC  euoder'd  friends  thould  dweH  upoo. 

Richard  III.  act  r.  aceoe  3. 
I  know  thee  not.  old  mao ;  fall  to  thy  prayera. 
Uenrw  IF'-  Part  2.  act  v.  aceiie  5. 
Farewell, 
Thoo  pore  impiety,  thoa  impious  purity. 
For  tiiee  I  Mi  lock  up  ail  the  fates  of  love. 

MmekJIdo  «Aout  J^otkimg,  act  iv.  aeene  2. 


rr:  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
II  turn  to  scorn,  indiff'rence,  or  esteem  : 
DC  favoured  pairs,  in  this  exchange,  are  blessed, 
r  Mzh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
f^  r-,  iil-inatch*d,  with  minds  unpair*d,  repent 
once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  content; 
m  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline, 
J  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign  : 
'e  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  ore  tlie  prey 
iong^'protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 


1  nis  gentle  name  two  youtntul  Hearts  possess'd, 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rtjst: 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustiin'd. 
He  with  a  fatlier,  at  Iris  desk  remained  ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe  ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child.*' 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  the  seasons  change  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused. 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused ; 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind. 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  resigned. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groan*d,  and  cough'o,  and 

cried: 
Ta]k*d  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  coughed,  and  talkM  again  of  death : 
♦*  Here  you  may  live,  my  Dinah !  here  the  boy 
And  you  together  my  estate  enjoy ;" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  expre8s*d. 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  fond  request 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Ruperfs  evening  call 
Obtain*d  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other*s  thoughts  had  known. 
That  nothing  seemed  exclusively  their  own  ; 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear. 
They  now  had  travelled  to  their  tliirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open*d — ^but,  alas ! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Rupert  was  caird  in  other  climes  t'  increase 
Another^s  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Loth  were  the  lovers,  but  the  aunt  declared 
*T  was  fortune*s  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared ; 
**  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay. 
And  Dinah*s  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay ; 
All  will  be  yours  ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die  :** 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  H  gava 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  little  comfort  but  that  lK)th  were  true; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom*d  to  steer. 
While  hers  remain^  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
**  His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold , 
I  The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
,  And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair:" 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
I  **  His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them  true 
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When  the  sage  widow  Dinah^a  grief  deacried, 
She  wonder'd  much  why  one  ao  happy  aigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  aee  how  her  poor  aunt  suHtainM 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmurM  nor  complain'd. 
To  vary  pleaaures,  from  the  ludy's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown. 
With  the  kind  notice—"  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherishM  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  lender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  avVice,  like  the  poison-tree,* 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prcvail'd,  tlie  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey'd, 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  tlie  small  affairs ; 
Saw  clean'd  tiie  plate,  arranged  the  china  show. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th*  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  felL 

This  passion  grew,  and  gainM  at  length  such 
sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  way  ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  woot  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough, 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear, 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed — at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — 't  is  comfort  to  reflect, 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones, 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones, 
That  yet  record  tlieir  fondness  and  their  fame, 
While  all  they  lefl  the  virgin's  care  became ; 
Stock,  bonds,*  and  buildings ; — it  disturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  posscss'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intrude, 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press. 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ; 


*  Allusion  M  here  made,  mit  to  the  well-known  speciee  of  ««- 
vtaek,  celled  llicpoinQn-oak.  or  toxicodendron,  but  toihe upag, 
or  poison-tree  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real  or  imugiuarj,  tiiia  u 
M  oraper  place  for  ioquirj. 


Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forbore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy  \ 
on  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seize, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease  : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  fnen^ 

Month  afler  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were  spei 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around, 
Rut  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found ; 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wep 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Tlius  pass'd  tiie  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford  ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small, 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove, 
And  ofl  appear'd  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill*d  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  boards  possess*!] ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  displayed 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around, 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — Co  destroy, 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment,  guests  might  see 
The  comforts  cuU'd  for  wealth  by  vanity: 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed. 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  sofl  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  rotind  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid  : 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamiah'd  wood. 
In  level  rows,  her  poliah'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few. 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do ; 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought  ; 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's-head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  free ; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  pray'r  to  pray'r,  from  mcaJ  ioioetl- 

Here  as  tlie  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair: 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highways 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  m  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degen'rate  times, 
That  men   conceal  tlieir  wants,  and  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screened  by  feshion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame* 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  <^^**^"™^ 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  P"°*,.^^ 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supf  "" 
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TboofrhU  of  the  post  within  her  boMm  preasM 
And  tJiere  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confessed : 
H'hik  thus  the  virgrin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o*er  the  troubled  main ; 
Sdll  ihe  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see. 
But  late  and  sighM  in  pensive  reverie. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin, 
When  tall  Sosannah,  maiden  starch,  eta  Ik  M  in ; 
N<)(  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow, 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  us  when  li<«t*ning  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp*d  gently  at  the  door ; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
'1  think  the  devil 's  in  the  man  !"  she  cried ; 
'A  ha|re  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek. 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak  ; 
He  grinnM  an  ngly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
Pleiie  yon,  ray  lady,  *t  would  be  joy  to  you ; 
What  must  I  answer  ?" — ^Trembling  and  distressed, 
hnk  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppressM ; 
Whea  thus  alarm*d,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Bwiil  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

■BcriTc,  my  love!"  said  he,  "I've  done  thee 
harm, 
Gite  me  thy  pardon,**  and  he  looVd  alarm  : 
Meantime  the  pradent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soal  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"See!  my  good  friend,**  and  then  she  raised  her 
bead, 
''The  bkwm  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 
We  parted  bless*d  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
A^-strack  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow*d  irf^hy  face, 
And  downward  look*st  thou — so  we  run  our  race ; 
j^  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run, 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done.** 

"True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy ; 
Bat  time  has  left  ua  something  to  enjoy.** 

"What!  thou  hast  Ieam*d  my  fortune ?— yes,  I 
life 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
JJ«i  too  perhaps  art  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
Still  mocks  oar  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late.** 

"^To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Jwr  M I  left  thee  to  my  native  home  : 
J«  yet,"  said  Rupert,  ••  wiU  I  grieve ;  *t  is  mine 
io  ihare  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
<^  thou  wih  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
^tt  both  ezaUs  and  graUfies  the  heart ; 
wTule  mine  rejoioes.'^— "*  Heavens !"  retum'd  the 

maid, 
■  Thia  talk  to  one  so  wither*d  and  decay'd  ? 
J|o !  »11  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
^or  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign'd  : 
«mend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
j^  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ; 
j°^  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
Jjodes  and  specUtors  in  each  other's  fate ; 
"hen  feHow-pilgrims,  we  shoU  daily  crave 
1  oe  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
^  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed : 


**  Dinah,**  said  he,  **  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  7 
What  spousal  meanest  tiiou?— thou  art  Rupert*B 

spouse; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live  : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  last  7 
Something  thou  hant — I  know  not  what — in  view ; 
I  find  thee  pious — let  me  find  thee  true.'* 

•*  Ah  !  cruel  this  ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart** 

•*  Nay,  speak  at  once  j  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I  *m  wreck *d,  in  tow  7 
Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark  ; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  7 
Heav*n'B  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  Grod  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
True  I  am  shatter*d,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  tlie  brown  buff  is  o*er  my  features  spread  ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th*  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
Have  been  trepann*d,  have  lived  in  toil  and  care, 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom*d  to  share ; 
It  touch*d  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride  : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry  ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal.**— 

Here  Dinah  sigh*d  as  if  afraid  to  speak — 
And  then  repeated — ^  They  were  frail  and  weak  , 
His  soul  she  loved,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place.** 

She  ceased ; — with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  m  his  hard 
And  bronzed  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard. 
His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govern*d  yet  the  will — 
Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  Imde  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  sufForing,  sick,  and  poor, 
He  grieved  unseen  ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more- 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died. 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distress'd, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confessed, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he'sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp*d  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge>man*s  blue 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
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When  hk  frank  air,  and  hia  unstodied  pace. 
Are  aleen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  his  plain  artlesa  look  with  her  sharp 

faee; 

It  might  some  wonder  m  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  eould  have  talked  of  love. 


Behold  them  now ! — see  there  a  tradesman  stands, 
And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay,** 
Her  air  expresses — **  Hark  !  to  what  I  say :" 
Ten  paces  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Has  taken  refuge  from  tiie  noonday-heat. 
His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  6nd 
What  were  the  movements  of  that  suhtle  mind  : 
How  still  I — how  earnest  is  he  ! — it  appears 
His  thoughts  are  wand'ring  through  his  earlier 

years ; 
Through  years  of  (raitless  kbour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
*«  Had  I,**  he  thinks,  *^  been  weahhier  of  the  two» 
Would  she  have  found  me  so  mikind,  untrue  ? 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do  7 
Yes,  yes !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved. 
And  should  have  soothed  and  raisied  her,  hleas*d 

and  loved.** 

But  I>tnah  moves — she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door  : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress, 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
In  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak  : 
But  pride  forbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
Nor  wrapp*d  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  upbraid ; 
One  way  remain*d — ^the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  eould  on  misery  look ; 
(A  way  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride), 
She  cros8*d,  and  pass'd  him  on  the  other  side. 


I  He  saw  where  others  &il*d,  and  care  had  be 

Others  in  him  shouki  not  soch  frilings  see ; 

His  SODS  in  varions  busy  stateawere  placed, 
:  And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
.'Save  John,  the  younger;  wbo^  of  sprightly  ports, 
'  Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 

In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  couatij  air. 

Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
'  All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  song! 
I  Of  lovers*  sufferings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs; 
,  Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  daik  midnight, 
I  Far  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 

Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with  thei 

AU  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seiie ; 

Robbers  at  knd  and  pirates  on  the  main. 

Enchanters  foi]*d,  spells  broken,  giants  slain  ; 

Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  hafts  and  bowers. 


Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flower 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  witJ 


1  without  a  choice  devour 
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It  were  ail  ose. 
That  I  ■hoold  love  a  briffht  peeoliar  •tar. 
And  think  to  wod  it ;  ehe  «  m  much  above  me : 
In  her  bright  rediaooe  and  collateral  heat 
Most  I  be  comforted,  not  in  her  iphera. 

AW  a  WM  tkat  E»ia  WM,  sot  i.  seene  1. 

Poor  wretehei.  that  depend 
On  ffreatsem*  fiiTonn,  drsam  ns  I  have  dose,— 
Wake  and  find  nothing. 

OmMmm,  set  V.  ioenoi. 

And  rioee^— 
Th*  affliction  ofmr  mind  amends,  with  which 
1  fear  a  medaem  held  me. 

7W9Mf,actT. 


A  B0R0170H.BATLI7F,  who  to  law  WES  train*d, 
A  wifo  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintain*d ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life*B  rough  ocean  steer*d. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear*d ; 


From  village-children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  stich  enjoyments,  and  without  a  giude. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatched  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused  : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  cooU  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  an  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ri<i 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Farthenissa*s  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form*d  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdaii 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John*8  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proof  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  deli|rht. 
Let  Fancy  looscfvnd  wonder*d  at  her  mgbt : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  ¥rere  high. 
And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry  ; — 
These  to  his  father*s  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser*s  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr*d  by  gfory,  to  a  rea^ng  friend 
He  kindly  show*d  the  sonnets  he  had  penn*d  : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere 
That  frientf  exclaim*d,  **  These  beauties  must  ap 

pear.'* 
In  Magazines  they  claim*d  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  tmdistinguish*d  by  their  author*s  name ; 
And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown*d. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm  : 
**The  boy,**  said  he,  **will  neither  trade  nor  farm 
He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 
Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
Where  verse  is  honour*d,  and  where  poets  live.** 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved. 
Took  his  degree,  and  lell  the  life  he  loved ; 
Not  yet  ordain*d,  his  leisure  he  employ*d 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy*d ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish*d  still,  and  he  adored  the  Muse. 

•*  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame."* 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  caird  before  hmi  all  his  heart  desired ; 
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I       For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  sUte, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 

He  saw  each  day  bis  father^s  frugral  board, 

With  simple  fare  by  cautions  prudence  stored ; 

Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh'd  with  care, 
V      And  the  gnnd  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare : 
'       Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 

Ail  frugal  cares  and  pmdent  counsels  fled; 

And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  flowing  mind^ 
[       Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind ; 

Slaves  of  the  ring  and  Immp  !  what  need  of  you, 

When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do  7 

Though  rapt  In  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoopM  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  feH  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  hu  bold  muse  attacked. 
And  whippM  severely  for  a  well-known  fact; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Oor  poet  gaxed  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  ev'n  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit  ^ 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit 

From  ancient  times  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt 
Ilad  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt ; 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  *t  is  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
Bat  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  att 
Requifed  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonners  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vsst  delight 
Their  good  young  k>rd  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  fatlier,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal, 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse, 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  pro- 
duce; 
Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
*  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean.** 

"  I  nauch  rejoice,**  he  cried,  **  such  worth  to  find ; 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind : 
His  eUxry  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Boms  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chattetton." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fiite  ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  succeed. 
That  much  discretion  would  their  poet  need. 

Their  friends  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  seal 
The  poet  folt,  and  made  opposers  feel. 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet  I) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  fftther  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  him  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain ; 
14 


Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast    * 
The  fiither's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 

There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  ease 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please; 
That  sofl  attention  which  ev'n  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  fiatter'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene. 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  7" 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied, 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fidl, 
He  Bufler'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail 

Impatient  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  **  \Vhatcver  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?** 
And  when  arrived—"  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  overcome  ? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know.'* 

This  reason  urged ;  but  it  surpass*d  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will ; 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw, 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailifi''s  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeedixig  hours 
Fix'd  hb  weak  nerves,  and  raised  hb  failing  powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice  ; 
So  that  at  night  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind, 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind  ; 
Till  reason  fail'd  his  bosom  to  defend 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  friend. — 
Rash  boy  !  whot  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  ? 
What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades  ? 
Awake  to  truth !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say*st  thou,  wise  one  7  **  that  aU  powerful 
love 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth. 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth.** 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beauty  spief 
Love  in  thy  tremor,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
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And  with  th*  amiisement  pletaed,  of  ooDquest  ▼ain, 
She  seeks  her  pleanire,  careleM  of  thy  pain ; 
She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound. 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  insures  a  noble  fate  7 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  7 
That  thou  mayst  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  ftlL 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign. 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subjects*  pain ; 
Their  victim's  anguish  gives  their  charms  apptaose. 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love, 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  Lady  £mma*s  soul-subduing  looks ; 
Lost  in  delight,  astonisbM  at  his  lot. 
All  prudence  banishM,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  6x*d  upon 
the  spot 

'T  was  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  dar  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  mv  lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy, 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskilled  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd, 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast 

**  John,  thou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 

tence, 
I  think,  to  wit,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  7 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

forth, 
And  always  pass  fbr  what  *t  is  truly  worth  7 
Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

**  Men  &oied  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain. 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
The^  blaze  abroad  with  inconsid*rate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationers  fbr  fame. 
They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fiule, 
The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

**  Genius  is  jealous ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
Nay,  diflferent  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
Poets  have  sickened  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 
And  one,  the  hiy>piest  writer  of  his  time. 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
That  Rutland's  duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
And  I,  mid  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 

**  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  ^Ided  wings. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  ibes  among. 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

**  Hear  me,  my  boy  ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind*- 
Bul  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  np  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms  * 


If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they  '11  attack  again; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  tliat  heedless  rate, 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fate. 

**  Leave  admonition — ^let  the  Ticar  gri^e 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

**  Our  Tope^  they  say,  onoe  entertain'd  the  whim. 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  farther  said. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearto  he  made  afiaid  7 
Did  Chartres  mend  7    Ward,  Waters,  and  a  seore 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 
Was  Gibber  silenced  7    No ;  with  vi^rour  bless'd, 
And  brazen  fi^nt,  half  earnest,  half  m  jest, 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory^  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  fbr  fayour ;  seem  at  ease* 
And  rather  pleased  thyself^  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  ftyourite  be  not,  't  is  a  dangerous  post^ 
Is  ffain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Taknta  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
But  other  taknta  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thoa  wiH  early  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  fbnn'd  to  be. 

*«  The  real  ftvourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wanta  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  yice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour !  fbr  a  maa  to  choose 
Objecta  fbr  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objecU  can  the  sool  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead; 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pkasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaifed  sense  a  quick*ning  spring. 

"  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue; 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show  :— 
*  My  lord,'  you  say,  •  engaged  me  fbr  that  worth  ;*— 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
If  questioned,  fairly  answer — and  that  done, 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 
But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  moit; 
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Observo  the  prudent ;  they  in  ulence  mt, 
Display  no  leBraingf,  ftnd  liffect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  ftssunie, 
Bot  know  the  ateful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appean, 
And  every  word  findt  entrance  at  their  ( 


*  Tboa  art  religion's  advoeat»--take  heed. 
Hart  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  *t  is  to  plead ; 
With  wine  beibre  thee,  and  with  wits  beside. 
Bo  Dot  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  Menis  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain. 
They  wiH  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o*er  the  eager  youth. 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

"With  pain  I*ve  seen,  these  wrangling  wits 

among, 
Faith't  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard. 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and  ward : 
Men  ^y  and  noisy  will  oVrwhelm  thy  sense. 
Then  loodlv  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  The  good  young 

manP 

"Pnidenee,  my  boy,  ferbids  thee  to  commend 
The  eaoae  or  part^  of  thy  noble  friend ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  7 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Bo  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
Ti«  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  Hst'ners  round, 
Tocry  divifie/  and  dote  upon  the  sound; 
lienieniber  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres : 
"Tbey  most  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
Or  be  dinolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
^l^*^  *t  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy  ! 

"In  ailent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 
^  ^'^  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
poo  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast 
h  of  thy  Other's  simple  boii'd  and  roast ; 
Nor  ilwayi  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash, 
B?  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
Wioe  hadst  Cbou  seldom ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
Alto  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 
^thoQ  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
Who  order  port  the  doxen  at  a  time  ? 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
v^ judged  the  value  bv  the  bottle's  sixe : 
1  Kn  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 
Ita  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

"Hard,  boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
Hut  Krvile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
^bo  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
An  interloper,  one  who  wanto  a  place  : 
*  reedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  contemn, 
^«  with  thy  heart's  ooacems  associate  them. 

"Of  all  be  cautions— but  be  most  afraid 
J>f  the  pale  charms  that  groce  my  lady's  maid ; 
I^"e  «weet  dimples,  of  that  fiaudful  eye, 
^  frequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
Ine  loa  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh : 


Let  others  frovni  and  envy!  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
And  ibr  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and  though  so  weak» 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak  t 
At  first  her  feUy  may  her  aim  defeat; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindness  meet : 
Have  some  offended  7  them  will  she  disdain. 
And,  for  thv  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell, 
Ahd  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewelL 

**  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thoo  find 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectifbl  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exckira — *  How  long  must  merit  stay  !* 
Then  show  how  high  tiny  modest  hopes  may  stretchy 
And  point  to  stations  fiir  beyond  thy  reach ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cod)  he  mokes  no  dupe  of  thee; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are  th^  dangers ;— yet,  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  penis,  all  the  qmcksands  clear. 
Then  mayst  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fiiil,-* 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  fethet's  mansion  find  a  port." 
Our  poet  readT-^  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
**  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  ^kio  to  me  7 
I  love  a  fiwlMh  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  ofllee !  fear  not  such  disgrace ; 
Am  I  so  blind  7"    ^  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  eee 
That  lady's  fell,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee !" 
*•  The  cases  difier."    ••  True !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  7 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread, 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  peM'd« 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fkst ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show'd, 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  poss'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  toa 

Cold  grew  the  feggy  mom,  the  day  was  brie^ 
Loose  on  the  cherry  nung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers 

the  floods; 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies— would  they  leave  their  friend  7 
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The  time  wm  fix'd — approachM — wm  near — wai 

come; 
The  trying  time  that  fiUM  hia  aonl  with  gloom : 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  roue. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disdoae  ; 
Terrific  hour  !  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  sUte ; 
For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
Ib  80  to  fall,  that  I  can  rime  no  more.** 

The  morning  meal  wad  past,  and  all  aroand 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  travellers'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  youth  ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn. 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  ladies  came;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  lie  in  otlier  eyes 
With  anguish  read — **  I  pity  but  despise — 
Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler ! — ^you 
To  dream  such  dreams !— be  sober,  and  adieu !" 

Then  came  the  noble  friend—"  And  will  my  lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort  ?  drop  no  soothing  word  ? 
Yes,  he  must  speak :"  he  speaks,  *•  My  good  young 

friend, 
You  know  my  views ;  apon  my  care  depend ; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
And  be  a  student — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign*d  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stern  is  bis  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Moat  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix'd  intent 
•*  And  here,"  he  thought,  **  I  was  caress'd ;  admired 
Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired : 
The  change  how  grievous !"  As  he  mused,  a  dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  sang  and  mutter'd  in  the  poet's  view : — 
**  This  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
EnjoT  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise—"  here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air. 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged ;  <mr  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd  : 
But  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away^ 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  utter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  fill! : 
Teased  by  inquiring  wo^s  and  anxious  looks. 
And  all  forgetfiil  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  : 
His  soul,  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet ; 


Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view. 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  called  friends,  because  they  are  not  foes. 
"Johnf    they   would  say;   he,  starting,  tumM 

around ; 
"John!"  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 

sound  t 
111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  unUught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaxe : 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked, 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,  or  walk'd,  or  look'd  ? 
•*  What  said  my  lord  of  politics  ?  how  spent 
He  there  his  time  7  and  was  be  glad  he  went  7" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  troth ; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fUr  and  friendly  would  be  done. 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  halL 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd. 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard  ; 
A  well-known  servant  came—"  Awhile,"  said  he, 
"  Be  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sate ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand : 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeie. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate, 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd; 
The  shining  tables  curiously  inlaid. 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd, 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend,  the  sick'ning  slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  7"    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stwke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message  7"  no !  he  pass'd  tlic  room : 
At  length  't  is  certain :  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
•*  At  twelve  on  Thursday  »"  Thus  the  day  had  end- 

Vex*d  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain : 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended ;  then  was  all  prepared : 
For  tie  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofTer'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more !"  he  cried,  "  disdains  he  to  afford 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  V* 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read  ^ 

That  "  In  the  chureh  my  lord  could  not  succeed; 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied, 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
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And  therefore,  all  things  weiah'd  (as  he,  my  lord. 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  hia  word,) 
Wudom  it  aeemM  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  aoenea,  and  bid  the  church  adieu  !*' 

Here  grieved  the  youth ;  he  felt  his  father's  pride 
Most  with  his  o«m  be  shockM  and  mortified : 
But  when  lie  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas!  conceived  himself  disgraoe^^ 
in  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
He  bade  ftrewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
His  spirit  fell,  and,  from  that  hour  assured 
How  Tain  his  dreams,  he  suflfer'd  and  was  cored. 

Our  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  im  mankind,  to  be  concealed,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  dierish*d  with  such  love,  't  was  worse  than 

deaihtofese! 
Still  he  woqld  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
Ob  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  angubh  of  his  fete. 
Thanks  to  the  patroo,  but  of  ccddest  kind, 
ExpRss*d  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  passM  with  busy  men, 
la  the  dull  practice  of  th*  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art: 
ftit  so  bad  grief  oo  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  anSeeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  aaswcra  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Solent  he  stood,  bat  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  oboerved  that  woHs  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  the  failure  rose. 
Some  gnef  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  disclose. 
A  Bool  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Dialaste  fer  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Tboogfats  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assailed. 
Tin  his  soul  feinted,  and  his  reason  faird : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  (bond  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distressM  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  fer  a  priest  designM ; 
Bat  stall  he  gain*d  some  comfert  bv  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  dimb: 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  fevouT'd  boy,  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Tea !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o*er  moor  and  heath  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  wiU, 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sate,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fethers  share, 
14»  V 


Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  enter'd  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
WiUi  sorrow-shrunken  fece  and  hair  upright. 
He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  afiright ; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  ovra. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud. 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonished  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servantB  to  the  fether  ran, 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old  man. 

■*  Our  brother,  speak !"  they  all  exdaim'd ;  **  e^ 
plain 
Thy  ffriei;  thy  sufiering  :** — ^but  they  ask'd  in  vaint 
The  mend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  aU  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown : 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care. 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove ; 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear  ;^ 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadfbl  mist  withdrew : 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utf  er'd,  **  What  a  dream  was  mine  I 
And  what  a  prospect !  glorious  and  divine ! 
Oh !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  ni^ht,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
Thy  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soflen'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
That  dark-brow'd  stem  director,  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling — ^but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd ;  he  bade  adien 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fency  drew ; 
His  ftame  was  htnguid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quick'ning  pulse,  and  fidnt  the  limbs  that  bora 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  mora 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd : 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  love. 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  wera  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  fether  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughff  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair . 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt; 
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While  the  strong  faith  the  piooa  youth  poetem^d, 
Hi«  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  chamiels 

spread, 
The  youth,  once  favour*d  with  such  praise,  was 

dead: 
**  Emms,'*  the  Isdy  cried,  **  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren-smiles  have  killM  your  humble  friend; 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.*' 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame, 
That  o*er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
**  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  **  the  sun*s  bright  rajs, 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze ; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind. 
You  would  not  justly  cull  the  light  unkind  : 
But  is  he  dead  T  and  am  I  to  suppose 
The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  T 
She  spoke,  andj,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  giance,  and  curtsied  as  she  passed. 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet*s  fiite  was  told. 
Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
**  Dead  !**  said  his  lordship,  **  run  distracted,  mad  2 
Upon  my  soul  I  *m  sorry  for  the  lad ; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th*  obliginpf  world  will  say 
That  my  harsh  usage  help'd  him  on  his  way : 
What !  I  suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  his  muse. 
And  with  champagne  have  brightenM  up  his  views ; 
Then  had  he  made  me  filmed  my  whole  life  long. 
And  stunnM  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune — Yes  I  I  '11  not  forget" — 

Thus  they : — ^The  father  to  his  ^ve  convey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

"There  lies  my  boy,"  he  cried,  "of  care  bereft. 
And  Heav'n  be  praised,  I*ve  not  a  genius  left: 
No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doom'd  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean. 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  in  your  own  exertions  fixid  the  friend." 


What  fire  w  io  mr  mn I   Can  Ihia  be  trwl 
Am  I  cuotomn'd  fiir  pride  aod  Moro  «o  ■iiioh ! 

Jtuck  Jido  about  J^TotAtrng,  act  ii,  MeM  L 


TALE  VI. 


THE  FRANK  OOUKTSmP. 

Yes,  fsHh,  it  it  ny  eoinin*s  datr  to  make  a  earttf .  and  lay, 
"  Father,  ae  it  pleaae  70a  ;**  but  for  all  that,  eounn,  let  him  b« 
a  handaome  Tellow,  or  elae  make  another  euitay.  and  aaj.  "  Fa- 
ther, as  it  pleaiea  me.** 

Mtuh  Jido  about  J^otkhur,  act  U. aeeseL 

He  cannot  flatter,  he ! 
Aa  honest  mind  and  plain— he  maat  apeak  troth. 

Kinf  Lear,  aet  ii,  aeeoe  9. 

God  hMXh  given  70a  one  face,  and  70a  make  Toanelvea  an- 
otfaec*  700  ji|,  700  amble,  70a  nick-name  God'i  ereaiurea,  and 


HamlU,  act  iii,  ■ 


Grate  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow. 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
His  faithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  net  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'4  her  look  sad  tone. 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  ofl  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  htubands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be, 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  ^ater  man  than  he  7 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect 

They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  Avonrite  child 
Had  oh  the  father  of  hie  spleen  beguiled; 
Soothed  by  attention  fh>m  her  early  yean. 
She  gained  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  thdr  children  idle  praise 
For  &ultB  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  feit : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  fiivour'd  mortak  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease, 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces— Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct, 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum'd  that  saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party- 
rhymes  : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain : 
Vender  of  bops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com— 
And,  like  his  father,  be  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair,  and  stool 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  surveyed 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  tor  china  made; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  ware, 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  therfr^ 


*  Thti  appellation  it  here  used  not  irooicaUr.  nor  with  nt- 
1irait7;  bat  it  ia  taken  nterely  to  deaimate  a  moroaely  devoit 
people,  with  pccolisr  atiateritr  of  manneia. 
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Tr  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
T  «  bok)  protector  of  the  conquerM  l^nd ; 
I'nvn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tjni*d  out  the  members,  and  made  &st  the  door, 
Icdmg  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
F  <rred,  though  it  j^eved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
T..1?  »tem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave, 
Tien  tomM  the  view,  and  all  agam  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  dock,  though  small  the  owner*s 
need, 
Frir  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear*d, 
Tbey  with  the  world*s  distress  their  spirits  cheer*d ; 
Tl%  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure : 
Tieir  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  ftil*d,  and  others  gone  astray ; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  GretnaXrreen,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Qnarreb  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  saints  had  ceased  to  reign ! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sisiers,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son : 
Tvelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore. 
And  moomM  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no  more. 
Descant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race, 
SbfC  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
Toere,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd, 
Xor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  oensived,  but  be  little  fear*d ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  fnml ;  for  the  rest, 
He  felt  DO  eare,  or,  if  he  €]t,  suppressM : 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturbed  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtfril  man  from  all  alarm  ; 
An  infimt  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross. 
And  he  his  comrorts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprighthr  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pore  pleasure  of  the  op*ning  mind : 
AU  here  was  gay  and  cheerful — all  at  home 
I'ovaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  snd  amusements  few ; 
Here,  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new ; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

kidw— 
Flere,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books ; 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  bosiness  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calk  domestic  to  consume  hu  time ; 
Yet  this  gnve  man  had  not  so  oold  a  heart, 
Bat  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  annt  and  nieoe  should  at  his  hoose  i 


**  Yes !  we  must  go,  m^  child,  and  by  our  drew 
A  grave  oonfimnity  of  mmd  expreM ; 


Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th*  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excu^  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen, 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad ;  the  damsel*s  heart, 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain— 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  returned,  the  matron  and  the  nieoe 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  sojoum*d  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew, 
It  seem*d  a  feet  that  none  among  them  knew ; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleassnt  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  feme, 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain*d ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid, 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obey*d. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth, 
Mindfid  of  ferms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dressed, 
And  kwk  serene  th*  unruffled  mind  express'd ;  ^ 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  overspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curlM  graceful  on  his  bead , 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the    treacherouf 

deem*d  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound, 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  tki»  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish*d  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  passM  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet ; 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawfid  gain  embued ; 
To  all  he  said,  she  bow*d  with  much  respect, 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
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Cool  and  jet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 

Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length  : 

As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 

Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 

So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  dbcern*d, 

And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retumM. 

Jonas  DOW  ask*d  his  daughter— and  the  aunt. 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant : — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  7 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  diange, 
And  to  the  easy  uey  prefer  the  strange  I 
Tuen  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  leal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  &el  i 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crowi^ 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd. 
Who  thought  that  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd ; 
But  in  iew  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  sucoeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind, 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard. 
To  sit  and  ponder  o*er  an  ugly  cara ; 
Rather  the  nut-tree  shade  the  nymph  preferr*d, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird ; 
Thither,  fi'om  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fav'rite  book. 

The  fether's  letter,  sodden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  &ncy  seize. 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries : 
The  parting  came ;— -and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  ^ieved^ 
To  love  fer  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid. 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passions  oiade. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father*B  arms, 
His  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  charms, 
A  maid  aocomnlish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  theferm  more  k>vely  than  the  mind : 
Bft  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled, 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  lady*s  spirits,  far  more  (tee 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid*s  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seemM  to  know. 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
**  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxocmiVs  coat ; 
In  foolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear. 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near.** 

Thns  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  tenns  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name  :-^ 
**  The  sinfiil  wretch  has  bv  her  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child.'* 

**  The  maid  is  virtuous,**  said  the  dame— ^noth  he, 
**  ]^t  her  give  proof^  by  acting  virtuously. 
Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  elders  pray  7 
In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  7 
In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
Or  her  loud  laughs  mi  Hezekiah's  fece  7 
She— O  Susannah ! — ^to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  soft'- 
ning  songs, 


But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay*d  in  town, 
We  must  prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  down; 
You  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside. 
Demanding  sternl;^,  **  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  ?** 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
**  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"No  foUy,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent;  "^know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe : 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve. 
Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem. 
But  the  good  youth  b  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Shouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  difldufl 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  alight  complain. 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proofs 
Giri !  I  rejeet  thee  firom  my  sober  roof." 

**  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  **  will  with  pride  protect 
One  whom  a  fiither  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
And  utt'ruig  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtftd  mother  by. 

**  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  **  incline  thy  heart,  my 
child. 
And  fix  thy  fimoy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  be  loved. 
Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
By  slave  and  tyrant — he  will  be  obey 'd ; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — ^but  thy  youth 
Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  troth." 

•*ButwUlbelove7"8aidSybU;  «*Iamtold 
That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  obld." 

•*  Alas !"  the  matron  answer'd,  **  much  I  dicai 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  youn^  are  led 
That  bve  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prise, 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
Can  eyes  umI  feelings  inward  worth  descry  ? 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stage, 
Indulged  is  foUy,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  oira  ;^ 
All  flesh  is  grass — ^before  you  nve  a  heart, 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  hft, 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove  1 
No !  my  feir  chil{  let  all  such  visions  oesse ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

••  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  fi^)wn,  his  heart  must  ache, 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  fimoie  most  shake  ^ 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  knesl. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  be  feel ! 
Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspixe, 
That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  letiie." 

•*Alaa!  for  good  Joeiah,*' said  the  dame, 
These  wicked  Ihooghta  would  fill  his  ioa>  wUD 
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They  ceased :  the  matron  lefl  her  with  a  frown ; 
Sf  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down  : 
'Brhold,*^  said  he,  **thjf  future  spouse  attends; 
I-  v>  ive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
'-<<rTe,  respect  him — humble  be  each  word 
I:t«t  weJcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord.** 

Forewam'd,  thougrht  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  s  lall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task, 
r-w  rather  met  him — **  Dei^n  to  wear  a  mask 
A  :ew  dull  days,  Josiah — but  a  few — 
It  i«  oor  duty,  and  the  sex's  due ; 
1  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repiys  it  with  obedience  throogrh  her  life : 
Hsre  no  regard  to  SybiPs  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone : 
Eleaoeibrward  thou  shalt  rule  onquestion'd  and 

alone; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek — 
Horn  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak.** 

A  sober  smile  retum*d  the  youth,  and  said, 
'Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid ?** 

Srbi],  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room, 
And  oAen  wondcr'd— ••  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
Uj  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know.** 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
'Daughter,  my  friend— my  daughter,  friend**— he 

cried, 
.And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
Triat  look  contain*d  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
*  Bo  take  Urn  child— offend  him,  if  you  dare.** 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
LookM  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
Tae  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  pass'd : 
Bat  in  this  instant  Sybirs  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  feir  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien ; 
The  glow  that  temp*rance  o'er  the  cheek  had  spread. 
Where  the  soft  down  half  vetPd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaira*d 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  : 
Bot  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain ; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide : 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  prood  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt 

Josiah*s  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
Engaged  and  soflen'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  fece,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  checked  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire  : 
Rat  then  with  these  he  mark*d  the  studied  dress 
And  lofly  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express  ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem*d  to  hide 
In  an  aflected  pmile  the  scorn  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mmd  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught — 
Captire  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught. 


Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — ^**  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  ?" 
"  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied ;  "  my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  tliy  command.** 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel, 
And  gave  his  lips  the!  offer*d  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
SecmM  that  surprise  unmix*d  with  wrath  to  speak; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — *^  Doctor,  tell, 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me-~am  I  well  7** 
**  Thou  art,'*  said  he ;  «*  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite  :** 
**  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 

In  more,"  said  he,  **  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 

Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  autliors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow.** 

''Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  |Teat  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  7  Good  doctor !  Pray  proceed.** 

**  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thon  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might. 
But  fer  thy  pride  feel  danger  in  thy  sight. 
And  kise  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
Kght** 

**  And  can  thy  patients,*'  said  the  nymph,  **  endure 
Physic  like  this  7  and  will  it  work  a  cure  ?** 

** Such  is  my  hope,  feir  damsel;  thou,  I  find,"* 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ; 
But  the  workl  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys : 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  and  love, 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  7 
Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  7 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn,  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within.** 

**  Speak*8t  thou  at  meeting  7**  said  the  nymph ; 
"  tliy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
Thine  own  disease  7 — ^The  cure  is  thy  concern.*' 

«  Yea,  with  good  wilL'*— "Then  know,  His  thy 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou  'rt  too  much  a  saint; 
HaAt  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure  * 
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This  makes  a  roan  unsocial,  unpolite ; 

Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 

Thou  mayst  be  go^,  but  why  should  goodness  be 

Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 

Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsers  eye, 

In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye  ; 

But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 

In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  7 

Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 

And  formal  ck>thing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  7 

I'hen  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 

So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony ! 

Love  has  a  Uiousand  varied  notes  to  move 

The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 

Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside. 

And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried  : 

Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 

Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 

Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 

While  yet  thy  viitues  and  thy  worth  remain.** 

**  This  is  severe ! — Oh !  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  7" — 

**  Yes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In.  my  behalf^  for  manners,  modes,  attire  !*' 

**  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed  : 
Thy  lather !"— *«  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
**  Grood  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  dosled !" 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
PassM  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat ; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried : — **  My  audacious  child  !'* 
Exclaimed  the  dame,  **  I  read  what  she  has  done 
la  thy  displeasure — Ah !  the  thoughtless  one ! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
SpeaiK  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  &ther  to  begruile ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Wiil  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  7  say.** 

**Yesi  my  good  neighbour,**  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
**  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  oomrort  with  my  efforts  cease. 
And  only  then — ^perpetual  is  thy  peace.** 

The  dame  had  doubts :  she  well  his  virtues  knew, 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true ; 
**  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask.** 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam*d 
What  passed  with  Sybil,  ho  the  truth  discem*d. 
**  He  loves/*  the  man  exc]aim*d, "  he  loves,  *t  is  plain. 
The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  7 
She  may  be  stub^m,  but  she  shall  be  tried. 
Born  as  she  is  of  wilfulness  and  pride.** 

With  anger  fraught,  but  wiUin^r  to  persuade, 
The  wrathful  father  met  the  smilmg  maid  : 
•^  Sybil,'*  said  he,  "  I  long,  and  yet  1  dread 
To  know  thy  conduct — ^hath  Josiah  fled  7 
And,  prrteved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air. 
For  his  lost  peace,  betaken  him  to  prayer  7 


Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress, 
By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address. 
Attire,  and  voice  ?"— **  All  this  1  must  confess.^ 
<*  Unhappy  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back  !'*— "  I  do  not  think  him  losL*^ 
"Courts  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  ?"— 
**  No :  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain.** 
**  Then  hear  me,  Sybil — should  Josiah  leave 
Thjr  fathcr*s  house 7'*— "My  father's  child  wou 

grieve  :*' 
^  That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  of  love  7'*—"  I   might  from  grief  r 

frain.'*— 
**  Then  wilt  thou,  daughter,  oar  design  embrace  r^ 
"  Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  7** 
"  Dear  child !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ei 


Wilt  thou  have  this  good  youth  V*-^**  Dear  fiithei 
yes." 


TALE  VII. 


THE  WIDOW'S  TALE. 

Ak  im!  for  aotbC  that  I  oosM  ewisad. 
Or  eTer  hew  by  tde  or  hutory. 
The  eoune  of  trae  love  never  did  vm  soMOlh ; 
But  either  It  was  dUTereot  to  bk>od. 
Or  elee  miefrafted  in  reapeet  of  yeare, 
Or  elae  it  stood  upoo  the  ohoiee  of  frieoda ; 
Or  if  there  were  a  aymmthy  io  choice, 
Wu,  death,  or  siekoeaa  did  hiy  aioge  to  iL 

Midtvmmer  JCigkVa  Drtmm,  act  i.  iO«K  1. 

Oh !  thoa  didat  then  ne'er  love  ao  heartily. 
If  thoa  remenbereal  not  the  aKghleet  foUy 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  ran  into. 

JU  TnL  LUu  Ji,  Ml  ii.  M"^ 

Ciy  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  hia  olfkr. 

A$  Ttm  XMu  /f ,  act  iii,  mom  S. 


To  flirmer  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  eame  down 
His  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  tows ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid !  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pars, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased ; 
The  air,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flogg'd  around, 
And  the  offended  damsel  sigh*d  and  firowo'd ; 
The  swelling  fiit  in  Iimips  conglomerate  laid. 
And  fancy's  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid: 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  ^^ 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  sUw 
Fiird  with  huge  balls  of  &rinaceou8  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Between  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen: 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  asd  new; 
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When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
S«rd  bj  rude  hioda  who  cut  and  came  again — 
Bhe  coudd  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Kein*d  the  &ir  neck,  and  shut  th*  offended  eye ; 
Sk  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder*d  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  Other's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  bj  herself  to  sit 
h  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit, 
Aad  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : — 
*  No  r*  said  the  &rmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
**  These  are  yoar-achool-taoght  airs ;  your  mother^s 

pride 
Would  send  yon  there ;  "bat  I  am  now  your  guide* — 
Arise  betimei,  oar  early  meals  prepare, 
Aod  this  deapetcb*d,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  laaees,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
Ifi  every  hoasehold  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  be  sprinkled  on  the  lea ; 
When  thus  employed,  should  our  young  neighbour 


A  useful  lasi,  you  may  have  more  to  do.*^ 
Dreadfiil  wen  these  commands :  but  worse  than 


The  partinf  hint-— a  &rmer  ooukl  not  please : 
T  is  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  i 


Yoon^  Haciy  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  dean ; 

Bat  to  be  married— be  a  &rmer*s  wife— 

A  slave!  a  dmdge ! — she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the  fretfiil  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 


But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve. 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love.** 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
Tliis  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
rhe  father  growPd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  could  ^ive  alarm : 
**  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
*T  u  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse.** 

'    Hien  met  the  firiends ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  a8k*d  at  once  compassion  and  reply  : — 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness— yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poor  cottage  1  but  rarely  stray.** 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints, 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  pamts. 

**  Oh,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Shock*d  all  day  long,  and  sicken*d  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new), 
A  mi^d  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish*d  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fency  pass, 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  poii8h*d  glass. 

**  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Without  BO  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess*mine8,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  t))e  room ! 
What  lovely  gar(ten  !  there  you  oft  retire, 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case  your  books,  in  order  placed. 
Soothe  the  fiill  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 


Then  on  her  knees,  to  Heav*n  she  grieving  pray*d  And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid  How  must  you  scorn  the  nnner  and  the  &rm 


Hanj,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require, 
Saw  the  pale  beauU — and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
*  For  my  small  ferm  what  can  the  damsel  do  7** 
Re  said — then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
"Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  catet— for  what  can  beautv  earn 
Bw  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
Inat  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  7** 

This  luckless  damsel  k)ok*d  the  village  rooad. 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found ; 
A  pensive  widow — whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wi8h*d  her  souPs  dis- 


To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess^ — 

**  What  hdv  thatr*  the  anxious  lass  hiquired, 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
"  Here,"  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  i 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  bare^  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  vet  contrives  to  give : 
She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at  ease, 
And  you  may  call  ber  lady,  if  you  please : 


The  widow  smiled,  and  **  Know  you  not,**  said 
she, 
**  How  much  these  fermers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they  see? 
True,  their  opmion  altera  not  my  fate. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
Tliis  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 


To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  paiqful  to  my  failing  sight, 
And  oflener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  doty  in  the  act  combined) ; 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  lKK>k8  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours, 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;— such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer*8  son.* 

**  Nay,**  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  si 
A  fKend*8  advice  could  like  a  father's  be, 
**  BIess*d  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
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To  roy  Lucinda*8  sympathizing  heart 
CouM  I  my  proBpecta  and  my  griefs  impart. 
She  would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know  : 
And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shocked  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine? — Good  beaT*n!  how  I  am 

taskM! 
What !  can  you  smile  f  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  grief 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

** Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  false  alarm; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  &rm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there : 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  [dease,** 

**  What  words,*"  the  lass  replied,  **  ofiend  my  ear ! 
Try  you  my  patience  7  Can  you  be  sincere  7 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  live  7 
Far  other  fate  was  yours : — some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow*d  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevaird,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oath ; 
And  then  the  rivals*  plot,  the  parent's  power. 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view, 
But  fiurly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you.** 

** Agreed,  my  daughter;  what  my  heart  has 

known 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  frankness 

shown : 
But  let  me  warn  yon,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs.** — 

^  Mysterious  all,**  said  Nancy ;  **  you,  I  know. 
Have  sufier'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show ; — 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part** 

The  widow  answer*d :  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
Such  thoughts  of  love ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue : 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom*d  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  fiame  t*  allay. 
And  resolution  droops  and  fiiints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prove 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love  : 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — heart  is  changed  for  heart; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delight^  stand, 
And,  at  the  altar — ^hand  is  join*d  in  hand. 

**  Alas !  my  chiki,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  wo ; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit— or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  7 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  7 


Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix; 
No  beggars*  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  am'rous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire — 
Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire?* 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  unchecked  by  prudence  fld 

"  A  youth  my  father  in  his  office  placed. 
Of  humble  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste ; 
But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks; 
He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
Confused  be  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

**  But  with  my  father  still  the  jrouth  remaio'd. 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain*d : 
He  often,  reading,  to  the  ^den  stray *d. 
Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay*d ; 
This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led. 
Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read  : 
On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(These  might  have  naeaning),  all  that  we  discuss' 
We  could  witn  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust 

**At  length  'twas  friendship — and  myfrien 
and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  fother,  found 
That  we  were  wandering  o*er  enchanted  groand; 
But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affairs. 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,*  said  he, 
*  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  ? 
Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
By  want,  of -every  human  wo  the  worst? 
Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
Will  your  own  offspring  from  your  love  divorce; 
They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
And  ^ou  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
For,  if  it  die,  what  gooKl  will  then  remain  ? 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  ** 

•*  But  you  were  true,**  excktimM  the  lass,  "«< 
fled 
The  tyrant*s  power  who  fiil'd  your  soul  with  dread 
»  But,**  ssid  the  smiling  friend, «"  he  fill*d  oiy  motttl 

with  bread : 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  long  oonsider*d,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
This  was  my  twentieth  year — at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  olive ; 
So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pasa'd." 
*«Then,**  said  the  damsel,  "you  were  blessM  a 

last?" 
A  smile  again  adom'd  the  widow*s  face, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  iisurp*d  its  place. 

**  Sk>w  pass*d  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  fflon 
Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  before. 
My  father  faird ;  his  family  was  rent. 
And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent ; 
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Oiir  pu-tingr  hoar  waa  ^levoua;  still  I  feel 

The  sad,  sweet  convene  at  our  final  meal ; 

Oar  father  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 

C4U«e  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join*d  our  tears ; 

Kindlj  he  strove  oar  feelings  to  repress. 

But  died,  and  lell  us  heirs  to  bis  distress. 

1  oe  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose, 

I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 

Who  with  a  chilling  fi-own  her  friend  received, 

Bdde  me  rejoice,  and  wonderM  that  I  grieved : 

la  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 

To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still ; 

We  met  in  srief^  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 

Of  these  un^ppy,  troubled,  trying  years : 

Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between^ 

W'e  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 

Oar  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night, 

Snone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 

And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind. 

Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 

Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 

W'hen  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows. 

The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 

When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay. 

When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 

And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 

Yet  lovinflT  atUI,  and  still  compellM  to  move 

In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingVing  love : 

While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 

Hay  wed— -oh !  take  the  farmer  and  the  farm.** 

**  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  **  joy  smiled  on  yoo  at 
lastr* 
"  5^miled  for  a  moment,**  she  replied,  ^  and  paM*d : 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
A«<$ij4ant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life. 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient — *-  Now  consent  ^ 
W^ith  thee  united  fortune  may  relent* 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  mend  aroae. 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  discfose; 
From  the  rough  oeean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lyin^  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired. 
And   sailM — ^was  wounded — ^reach*d  us— and  ex- 
pired ! 
You  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There — bat  'tis  folly— I  request  to  lie. 

^'Thua,**  said  the  lass,  **to  joy  you  bade  adieu  I 
Bat  how  a  widow  7 — ^that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  yoo,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  7 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 

fled. 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Y<:t  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much 

(Tisgraoe. 

"  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak : 
15  W 


that neart  i  gave  not;  and  'twas  long  oetoro 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  choae ; 
Till  bng  delaying,  fearing  to  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

**  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
Alas !  of  ey/erj  early  hope  bereft. 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  lefi ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  inclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  bkwming  shrubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought. 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought : 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofUimes  strove 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love  : 
*  Teach  me,*  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to  ease. 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.* 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent; 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  gen'rous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  lessen*d  every  day, 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away : 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass*d  our  latter  yean, 
By  grie&  untroubled,  unassailM  by  fears. 

••  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
*Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  &rmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days, 
Your  friends*  approval,  and  your  father*s  praise, 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fiite 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  kite.*' 

The  damsel  heard ;  at  first  th*  advice  was  strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change : 
**  I  have  no  oare,**  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
**  Bat  otM  may  wonder  he  »  silent  yet ; 
He  looks  aroimd  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing^iKft  that  I  shall  oare.*' 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair,  whose  sUenee  can  offend ; 
**  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass,  *^  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sigh*  shall  call  him  fi-om  the  plough. 
Or  give  one  hint»  that  *  You  nay  woo  me  now  7'*' 

**  Persist,  my  love,.**  replied  the  friend,  **  and  gain 
A  parent's  praise,  tftof  eannot  be  in  vain.*' 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  gave  the  alter*d  maid  his  fond  applause  : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  househoM  works,  she  rose  betimes, 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  wetgh*d, 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
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The  names  of  ■errants  now  familiar  grew. 
And  fair  Lucinda*8  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
Ab  prudent  trayellera  for  their  ease  amuroe 
Thiir  modei  and  Unguage  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  Isss  inclined, 
GaTe  to  the  business  of  the  farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  turnM  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him — **  You  may  try.*' 

Th*  obsenring  lorer  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  altered  maid ; 
He  feiurM  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  miebt  a  helpmate  be ; 
*T  wizt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd. 
And  in  hb  Sunday  robe  his  love  expressed : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy. 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
'  To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love*s  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

**  A  happy  changel  my  boy,**  the  father  cried : 
**  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  schooUday  pride  7** 
The  youth  replied,  "  It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  was  wrought  with  speed.** — 
**  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks  7 
We  must  be  kind — some  offerings  from  the  farm 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  fact, 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract 
Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snairs  retreat  she  chanced  to  stprm, 
She  took*d  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  f,  still  laughing  at  the  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  do  7 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  are 
weak.** 

Soon  told  the  village-bells  the  rite  was  done. 
That  join*d  the  school-bred  miss  and  farmer*s  son ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  form. 
And  he,  th*  improving  skill  and  vigorous  ann. 


TALE  VIII. 


THE  MOTHER. 

What  tboof h  yoa  have  bsmity, 
Moit  Foa  be  therefora  prood  and  pitileM  f 

Ji»  Ten  LUu  A,  aet  tii.  neoa  S. 
[  woaM  not  marry  bar.  Ihoaih  iha  wera  eadlow'd  with  aO  that 
Adam  had  laft  him  bdbia  ha  traawiwi'd. 

Wilt  thoa  low  neh  a  woraaa  Y  What !  to  make  thee  an  In- 
•traaMBl,  and  pkyfrkeHrahiBapoa  thee! — Nottobeendnied. 

Tooreon. 
Ab  mad  in  foDr,  laek'd  the  aeoM  to  know 
Bar  eatimalioo  henee. 

AU '«  fWM  that  Emdt  fTett,  act  v.  naae  3. 


Be  Ihie  eweet  Helen's  knell ; 
He  left  a  wife  whoee  words  all  ears  look  eaptiTe, 
Whoea  dear  perfoetion«  hearts  that  eoora'd  to  serra 
Homhiy  eali*d  mistress. 

jftf'e  HTM  that  Ends  WtU,  aet  v.  seeae  3. 


TimE  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair, 
Who  nursed  a  daughter,  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain*d. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtained ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  dcsign*d  for  all. 
Nor  had  th*  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich*d  with  beauty  rare, 
They  watch*d  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care : 
The  &irest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  'her  face— 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  firom  their  pride  or  fears : 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  aroundi, 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  found. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave ; 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resign*d 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 
By  nature  cold,  our  heiress  Btoop*d  to  art. 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart 
Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand. 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand : 
And  now,  her  education  all  complete. 
She  talk*d  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet; 
She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passions  moved, 
But  wish*d,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 
Here  on  the  fovour*d  beauty  fortune  sftiiled ; 
Her  chosen  husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 
So  humbly  temper*d,  so  intent  to  please, 
It  quite  dutress'd  her  to  remain  at  ease. 
Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease 
She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 
And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 
Pleasure  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sighM 
For  joys,  she  said,  **  to  her  alone  denied ;" 
And  sne  was  ^  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 
Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive  :** 
The  gentle  husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 
"  No— that,**  she  ans  wer'd,  •*  should  for  her  be  done ; 
How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around? 
But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found."— 
**  Would  she  some  sea-port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grace  T**— 
**  He  knew  &e  hated  every  watering-place  ;**— 
••  The  town  ?**—•*  What  1  now  H  was  empty,  joyless, 

duU?** 
—"In  winter  ?»•— "No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full.** 
She  talk*d  of  building— **Would  she  plan  a  room?*' 
**  No !  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom :"      i 
"Call  then  our  friends  and  neighbours :"—" Hs 

might  call, 
And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ;       ^ 
A  noisy  vulgar. set,  he  knew  she  scom*d  then  all  : 
"  Then  might  tbeit  two  dear  girls  the  time  empto/t 
And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy:"— 
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Cm  I  oblige  you  ?" — ^  You  may  go  away." 

Tvehe  heavy 'years  this  patient  soul  sastainM 
Tr.ii  vi*ajBp*s  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtained, 
Grired  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace  re- 
mained. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
''Thoa  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt :" 
Lon^r  time  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
Aad  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Bt^^d  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
\iwl  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 
Viid  with  her  elder-bom,  t(ie  beauty  blcss'd, 
i^lls  parent  rested,  if  such  maids  can  rest : 
So  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire, 
Vorse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
Phey  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
ileas'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
k^uty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Vas  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
a  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd, 
Vnd  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd, 
Pbe  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent'a  yet 
remain'd. 

Leave  we  those  ladies  to  their  daily  care, 

0  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare : — 
vilUge-maid,  unvez'd  by  want  or  love, 

oTild  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
he  village-lark,  high-mounted  in  the  spring, 
xild  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
er  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere, 
er  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 

1  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 

ved  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
ley  read,  walk'd,  visited — ^together  pray'd, 
>^ether  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
tere  wa«  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
ch  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
»t  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair : 
id  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace, 
2at  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
here  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  was  shown, 
id  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
ie  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind, 
as  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd; 
tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
'wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence; 
»9*d  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed, 
ith  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed ; 
It  love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake, 
as  now  the  bospm  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
id  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Ajtnongr  t^i'  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few, 
le  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew ; 
ho,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
young-er  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
3  friends,  a  lofly  race,  their  native  pride 
first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied ; 


Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye ; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  consciei^oe  clean : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind ; 
A  certain  manner  that  ezpress'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  toM  (although  his  looks,  she  thought, 
Had  o(l  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kneel'd  (she  wish'd  him  nut  to  kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd. 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd, 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed ; 
The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  z^k>t  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother  7  Ah !  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
Her  mother  loved,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear ; 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  woo'd 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  decUred, 
And  what  small  sum  fer  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
**  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires. 
Tell  him,"  she  wrote,  **to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  miz'd. 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fiz'd, 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent, 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day^-the  mother  might  consent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'ier  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — ^by  mutual  friends  approved ; 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  Kve 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  7 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fete  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  couM  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heicess  to  duty  that  she  ill  supplied  : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts; 
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When  in  the  mirror  playM  the  matron's  smile. 

The  maiden's  thoughts  were  trav*llin||r  all  the  while ; 

And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 

Her  pause  offended  ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind  : 

Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 

Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 

Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 

Althougli  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face  : 

It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 

^  (Advanced  your  fortune)  to  advance  your  name, 

And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim  : 

Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 

May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh ; 

Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand ; 

His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears — "  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  7 — a  miss  at  school  7 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  7" 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth. 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu  ! 
The  Inver  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain. 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made^ 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray'd  ; 
And  all  opposed  th'  event  that  she  design'd, 
But  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  nrind; 
And  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey" 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  "  Oh  !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine  ; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve  ; 
This  is  my  pleasure :" — Still  the  lector  came 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more — 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door  ; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spurn'd ; 
Nay,  fii'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide, 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distress'd. 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 
AU  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rebell'd 
Agfainst  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  ezpell'd ; 
And  every  power  was  tried  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  fiilsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock. 
Soft  as  the  ware,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th*  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  stonn 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form  ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still, 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 
Bat  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand  ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried — "  Behold  your  constant  boy — 
Thursduy-^was  married : — take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
Bee  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married— of  his  falsehood  proud ! 


False,  did  I  say  ? — at  least  no  whining  fbol ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool: 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
No!  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
Oh  !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss. 
And  gaiu  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul, 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assaird  bj 

pride : 
Fiz'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  with. 

drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughti  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond; 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died, 
Somctliing  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  praj'd. 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  fiame, 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  **  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  7" 
But  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply. 
She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 
And  to  her  sister  wrote,  impell'd  by  pain, 
**  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain." 
Lucy  meantime  profess'd  with  joy  sincere. 
That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

**  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Incurious  how  the  great  or  happy  shine. 
Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine ; 
In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life. 
To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife ; 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  I  feel  my  spiriti  tend 
To  that  last  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of  dying  gave, 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
Slie  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  **  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm  :" 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  »  There 's  one,"  she  said,  "faaih 

press'd 

A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined, 
The  happiest  visions  fill'd  the  active  mind  ; 
A  sofl,  religions  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd : 
On  holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt. 
She  saw  tlie  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt 
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to  be; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  tonchM  it,  and  was  whole. 
When,  such  th*  intenseness  of  the  working  thought. 
On  her  it  seemM  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patienfs  fear  and  rapture  found. 
The  hdjr  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fixM,  so  grafted  in  the  heart. 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
Bat  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  SsTioor  resting  in  the  tomb  by  ni^bt ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mmd 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallowed  cave,  confined — 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
Ihere  watchM  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  maid ; 
Her  looks  were  fix*d,  entranced,  illumed,  seiene. 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene : 
Tliere  at  her  Saviour*s  feet,  in  visions  blessed, 
Th*  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possessed ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-bom  ray 
Of  that  all-glorioos  and  triumphant  day  : 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approached,  when  every  look  expressed 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest 

The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abjc^cl  natures — these  are  daily  told, 
How  triamph*d  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  east 
Admiring  fiances,  wondering  as  they  passM : 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  steppM  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonished  throng 
ProDoonoed  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays ; 
Tooch*d  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face. 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unaffecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,**  she  cries, 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view.** 
This  said,  th*  applauding  voice  the  dame  required. 
And,  gating,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 


TALE  IX. 


ABABELLA. 


Thrtes  M«wd  dwr  that  mutOT  M  their  blood- 
Wm.  Mithir  boppior  u  the  roM  dMU'd. 
TWa  that  whkh,  witboiias  oo  the  virf  is  thora, 
Grawi,  Cvee,  and  dies  io  tinitle  bleMednen. 

Mtdsvmmtr  JfigkCt  Dr$am,  set  1,  toene  1. 
15» 


UODieaipc  rareweii !  and  nuuden  pnde.  adiea ! 
Mea*mrt  Jor  Mea$mn,  act  u,  m 


Of  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide, 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone,  \ 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish*d  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  fiither  own*d  her  for  his  prop  and  stay, 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known, 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admires : 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say, 
To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  nval  flies  too  far  before, 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread ! 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But  (though  her  young  companions  feh  the  shock) 
She  studi^  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  muse  the  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew. 
And  could  converse  with  More  and  Montagu : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
From  that  she  reap*d,  to  that  she  gave  renown. 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t*  admire 
The  leam&d  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fiune  in  public  fix*d  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  env«nom*d,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  e^es  were  fiz*d  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace : 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison*d  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch*d,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view*d. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  \mA  made  her  to  his  vices  blind, 
Or  hid  the  favourite*s  filings  fit>m  her  mind. 
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ThoB  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portnj'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid ; 
At  whose  request  she  mij^ht  exchange  her  state. 
Or  still  be  happj  in  a  virgin's  &te. 

He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own. 
His  life  unquestionM,  his  opinions  known; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure, 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion — crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailtj  curse, 
No  spurious  offspring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  jet  possess — or  be  reflised  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weipfa  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain  1 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
DecUred  his  passion,  and  prodaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every^  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  jud^d  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise 
Must  thuik  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  ever^  reasoning  Bramin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  ezpress'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd : 
**  All  states  demand  this  aid,  tne  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  pray'rs,  their  sermoiui  and  their 

creed; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
(In  his  opinion)  what  mip^ht  hurt  the  weak : 
A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 

commend.** 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high 

disdain. 
Nor  had  the  Doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  deceit, 
**  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat** 

Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  it  said 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be, 
The  good  old  Vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung — 
Though  valiant,  modest;  and  reserved,  though 

young: 
Against  these  merits  must  defbcts  be  set—- 
Thoufh  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud,  in 

In  vain  the  Captain  close  attention  paid ; 

She  fiNud  him  wanting,  whom  she  fiuriy  weigh'd. 


Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed, 
That  Edward  HiuUly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  awhile. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  eracions  smile. 
A  bver  now  declared,  he  led  the  rair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  pray'r; 
Then  whiaper*d  softly — "  Will  you  name  the  day  7** 
She  soflly  whisper'd — **  If  you  love  me,  stay :" 
**  Oh !  try  me  not  bevond  my  strength,"  he  cried : 
"  Oh  !  be  not  weak,*'  the  prudent  maid  replied ; 
**  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  Ocean's  depth  is  by  iti  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  swaya, 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays, 
And  not  the  maid  he  woos,  but  his  own  will  obejii 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  7" 

Young  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be  seen ; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen : 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried — **  Behold  \ 
The  year  advancmg,  be  no  lonsfer  cold !" 
For  she  had  promiMd — **'  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year." 
Then  pres8in|^  grew  the  youth ;  the  more  he  pressed, 
The  less  inchned  the  maid  to  his  request : 
•*  Let  June  arrive." — Alas  !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made ; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoujrhtless  vengeance  moved, 
She  told  her  story  to  the  mr  beloved ; 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  shown, 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  hesrt 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  pray'r. 
His  vows,  his  teare ;  she  left  him  in  despair : 
His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aside. 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  appUed— 

**  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear. 
But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe ; 
Although  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight. 
That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  di?ht, 
His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
Think  of  his  grie^  and  let  his  love  prevail !— " 

**  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofty  lass  returned ; 

Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd : 
Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  I  take 
A  common  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  7 
See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
An  infant  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name. 
Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  7 
No !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love  : 
Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
With  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  7 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied : 
The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win 
Is  with  presuming  sinnera  to  begin, 
And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  ooBtempt  for 
sin." 
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I'.:.!:  maid,  reiuoTBeleas  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Ibpued  the  iosiilt,  and  retnrn'd  the  smile. 

I    First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend, 
^\s  (now  in  years  adTanoed)  a  virgin  friend : 
V  ich  she  preferr*d,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
'it  WIS  hcT  choice** — it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
Aad  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
Aioaiden  Tot'ress,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

'Hme  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  Tiries  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
Tb  right,  His  just  to  feel  contempt  Ibr  vice, 
Bat  he  that  shows  it  may  lie  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  yoan^,  the  false  sublime, 
Sad  proodlv  love  to  show  disdam  for  crime ; 
To  vfaoD  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
TIk  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
%,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
Tbej  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Vooag  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

DRpiied  the  venal  tnm-coat,  and  defied ; 

^  ColoDel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 

Thoa^b  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command : 

^  hj  would  Dot  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 

Hbfn  ibe  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 

And  then  retum*d,  to  every  friend's  surprise, 

^itb  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  7 

^e  spoke  act  then— 4>at  afler  years  had  flown, 

A  better  friend  had  EUen  never  known; 

^tt  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  7 

Or  had  ihe  also  such  a  journey  been  7 

Vo:  'twu  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 

Hial  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 

rbat  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 

^  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 

|V  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 

eit  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel, 

;ow  find  those  trifles  ail  the  mind  engage, 

0  soothe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 

^  jooflg  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 

'^^^'d  each  varying  fitshion*s  vile  excess, 

^  DOW  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze, 

^^>»d  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze : 

i>uges  like  these  *t  is  folly  to  condemn, 

)  Tirtoe  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  with  them. 

^  OS  proceed : — ^Twelve  brilliant  years  were 

rt  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last ; 

^>eiha  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 

softer  mind— eflEect  they  often  have ; 

Aether  the  virgin-state  was  not  so  bless*d 

that  good  maiden  b  her  zeal  profoss*d ; 

whether  loven  fialling  from  her  train, 

▼e  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain, 

all  unknown ;— but  Arabella  now 

u  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 

10  offer'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 

•trive  was  foDy,  so  she  never  strove.— 

Ji  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 

th  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 

^  hy  mcreasing  years  and  prudence  taught, 

grows  reservedt  and  locks  up  every  thought: 


This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides: 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit,  the  virgin,  first  austore^ 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined : 
**  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours*  sight:** 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praiso 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again  with  friendly  zeal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone, 
And  like  a  sister  moum*d  the  feiling  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  maktt 
Their  sister^oves  the  tempting  world  forsake  7 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant-sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  ite  chains  T 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  tahe   pleasures  they  themselves  havu 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  m  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  othera  to  engage ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves. 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  7 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope ;  her  fKend  was 
proud, 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow*d ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  weak  and  fVoil, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace. 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Game  the  kind  friend  her  burden  to  unhide — 
**  Alas !  my  dear !  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
Look  not  surprise— nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovelv  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  five, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  and  walk  to  heav'n  with 
me." 

The  maiden  frown*d,  and  then  conceived  *  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain. 
Or  IncUess  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain.'* 

The  friend  was  vex'd — she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried : 
**  Know  ^our  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide , 
That  traitor  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand. 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command  ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place. 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
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Brown,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
A  ad  the  deed  punish  !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
111  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days; 
Nor  doubt  the  fiicts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  alL** 

Here  ceased  th*  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  school-boy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied — 

**  I  wbh  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  pointi  to  prove — 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  supprem  7 
He  brought  a  slave  perhaps  to  England's  coast. 
And  made  her  firee ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together  still ; 
The  colour'd  infants  on  the  pillage-green, 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  oflen  seen  7 
Children  half^othed  who  round  theii  village  stray, 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  odour  of  their  fate  betray : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  talcs  amount" 

**  His  heart  is  evil,**  mid  th*  impatient  friend : 
**  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin — **  We  may  be  too  nice, 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
If  fiilse  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  7" 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd  ; 
*T  was  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
•*  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  »*  a  soul  to  wm, 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begm, 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the 
•in.»»» 
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And  btppilr  1  have  arrivad  tt  lut 
Uolo  Um  wiihed  haven  or  my  bliaa. 

Taming  nftht  Skrtw,  act  ▼.  i 


THE  L0V£R*8  JOURNEY. 

Tha  ion  ia  in  the  beaTana.  and  the  prond  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasarea  of  the  world, 
la  ail  too  wanton. 

Zisjr  JaAm  act  Ui,  acene  3. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  conpaeL 

MiiMummtr  J^ighVB  Drtam. 
Oh !  how  the  aprimt  of  love  leaembieUi 

Th'  uncertain  sloiy  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  ahowa  all  her  beauty  to  the  boo. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  bean  all  away. 


*  Aj  the  autbor'a  purpoae  in  thia  Tale  may  be  miatakeo,  he 
wiihea  to  obapnre,  that  eoodoet  like  that  of  Uie  lady'a  beie  de- 
seribed  mnat  oe  meritoriooa  or  eenanrable  juat  aa  the  moUvea  to 
it  are  pure  or  aa}6di ;  that  tbeae  motivee  may  in  a  greet  n 
sure  be  concealed  from  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  and  that  we 
oflen  take  credit  to  our  Tirtne  for  actiona  which  apring  origi- 
aally  from  our  tempera,  inclbatlona,  or  our  indiflbreoee.  It  can- 
wot  therefore  be  improper,  mnch  km  immoral,  to  give  an  in- 
sUnee  of  aiwh  salf-deeeptioo. 


It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiff'rence  risei 
When  minds  are  joyft3,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue; 
Or,  if  abeorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares, 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure, 
Lonff  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  foels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  Jtin^ 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish-regiater ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John — his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  fidthful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  fiivoorite  way ; 
He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in>his  sight 

**  Ye  hours  of  oipectation,  quickly  0y, 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand,  ^ 

Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand. 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orhtndo  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

"Thw  neat  lowgorse,"  said  he,  ••with  golden 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perftune ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-mora  has  a  scarlet  tijH 
That  yields  to  nothinpr  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  ^y : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charmmg  scene 
Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  spleeD." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  beat, 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet; 
For  BOW  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  bumiog  saM 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  imcultured  land; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  nourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

••  How  lovely  this !"  the  rapt  Orlando  said; 
**With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid! 
The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire. 
The  rambling  suckling  and  the  vigorous  brier; 
See  !  wholesome  wormwood  grog's  beside  the  way, 
Where  dew-prese'd  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the  spray  j 
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Frt^sh  herbs  tho  fields  fair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, , 
And  Snow-white  Uooin  falls  flakj  from  the  thorn ; 
No  'i^tering  h^nd  tliey  need,  no  shdtei ln|^  wall, 
!:.()-  spring  uncoltured  and  they  bloom  for  alL^* 

The  lorcr  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride, 
Aiil  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
kiill  l)l.ic'i-Iegff*d  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
Tnj  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean ; 
!*i"'i  oVr  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
An]  there,  with  other  black-leg^s,  find  their  prey: 
He  Kaw  Mxne  8catter*d»hoveU ;  turf  was  piled 
In.-]iurc  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  ! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
WiLi  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  mxtWs  bidck  shed  opposed  a  wright^s  long  shop, 
Aod  joIaM  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stopu 

"  Ay,  this  is  nature,'*  said  the  gentle  squire ; 
"This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — who  would  not  ad- 

mire? 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play. 
And  joyfal  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Swl  follows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Wiil  goon  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  race ; 
Tlteo  will  the  village-maidens  leave  their  home. 
And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
Xo  ifectation  in  their  looks  is  seen. 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
Ewy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
And  Hfe*g  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures : 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prixe. 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
SouiPtimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear, 
And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
^'^are  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed, 
0;  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  razed ; 
A«  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
Ttie  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet. 
And  their  days  happy — happier  only  knows 
He  OD  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows.** 

Od  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
T^  miles  he  pass'd  and  every  coming  mile ; 
I'ike  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies, 
"^e  pUoe  approaching  where  th*  attraction  lies ; 
^yiien  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  plao 
^here  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
|<  IcTcl  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
^  ith  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied 
':r  oa  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  silt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
»>  neath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
noiU  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Ntar  it  a  sunken  boat  resisU  the  tide, 
^l  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side ; 
Jw  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
wnd  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
jjiparc  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow ; 
Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
'^or  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 


The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  ate  spread 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed  ; 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harshi 

And  the  sofi  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh ; 

Lfow  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound, 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 

Birds,  save  a  wnt*ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  mil* 

"  Various  as  beauteous.  Nature,  is  thy  face,'* 
Exclaimed  Orlando:  "all  that  grows  has  grace; 
All  are  appropriate— bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  undisccrning  men  ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature*s  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground  ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake.** 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear*d. 
And  there  a  gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear*d  ; 
*T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  fefl  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  trav'llcr  with  their  pray'rs  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  bis  pence  in  band. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign*d  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train*d  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expre8s*d 
The  vice  implantcid  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  firom  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  fbrbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  trav'ller's  face : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by : 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 


Tbe  flltrhei  nfa  fba  to  near  the  oMiin  are  liniKf  with  trreau* 
*WtrhM  of>  conne  and  (tained  lava;  a  muddjr  sediment 
""*<«tkalioraa-tail  aad  other  perennial  berba,  which  in  part 

X 


conceal  the  ahallnwneM  of  the  ■tream ;  a  fat-leaved  pale-flow- 
erina  icurry-Kriiai  appear*  earif  in  the  year,  and  the  rasor«df ed 
bnll-ruah  in  the  tummer  and  antumn.  The  fen  iiaelf  has  a  dark 
and  aaline  herhare ;  there  are  mshea  and  arrow-htai,  and  io  a 
few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton-irraH  are  seen,  bnt  mora 
eommonlr  tho  tea-OMter,  the  dutlesC  of  that  noraanNM  and  hardy 
genos ;  a  :krijl,  blue  in  flower,  bat  witherinf  and  remainins 
withered  till  tho  winter  leattera  it;  the  aaltwort,  both  atnpla 
and  shrubby  ;  a  few  kinds  of  arass  changed  by  their  soil  and 
atmosphere,  and  low  plants  of  two  or  three  denominations  ua* 
distinfuiabed  in  a  aeneral  view  of  the  scenery :  such  is  ths 
vofeiatton  of  the  fen  when  it  is  at  a  small  d  istance  from  tha 
ocean ;  and  in  this  case  there  arias  from  it  effluvia  simns  and 
peculiar,  half-saline,  half  putrid,  which  would  be  eonsidersd  by 
mo«t  people  aa  ofTenMive,  and  by  some  as  danaeroos;  but 
thi>re  are  othent  to  whom  ■insularity  of  taile  or  asaueiatSHI 
of  klsaa  has  rendered  it  acraeabla  fusd  pipaaant. 
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In  dirty  patchwork  nej^Iitrently  drem*d. 

Reclined  the  wife,  an  iniknt  at  her  breast ; 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 

Of  vigour  paUicd  and  of  beauty  8tain*d  ; 

IFer  blood-nhot  eyei  on  her  unheeding  mate 

Were  wrathful  turn'd,  and  sceinM  Iter  wants  to 

sUte, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — ^her  mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engrossM  the  only  chair  ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid*B  fortune  in  her  hands, 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears  ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  i^rudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  m  the  group,  the  worn^ut  grandsire  sits. 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despised,  his  wortliless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son. 
Who  half  supports  hun ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat! 
What  shame  and  grief^  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain^ 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  tlieir  latlor  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  I 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not;  **  Rogues,*'  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  thev  live. 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive. 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown, 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh— 
**  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
^  Say,  where  is  Laura  7" — **  That  her  words  must 

show,** 
A  lass  replied ;  **  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !** 

**  What,  gone  !** — her  friend  insisted — ^forced  to 

go:— 
•*  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her ! — No  ?" 
"But  you  can  follow:**  "Yes:**  "The  miles  are 

few. 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ? — Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura  !*'  "  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it  ? — Was  no  brother  there  7 
But  why  should  I  aiHict  me  if  there  were?'* 
"  The  way  is  pleasant  :**  "  What  to  me  the  way  7 
1  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  7 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
Still  art  thou  doom*d  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine ! 

**  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  commend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  7 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  sufrcr*d  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 


Shall  I  persist  to  see  th*  nngrateful  maid  ? 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  the  very  hour  7  she  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime.'* 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full  and  wide. 
That  rolI*d  mojestic  on,  in  one  sofUflowing  tide; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flow*ry  were  the  banks. 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  tlieir  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  led ; 
He  pa8s*d  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  8topp*d  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood, 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown*d  witl 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach*d  the  noble 

flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,**  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmers !  yes,  I  hate  their  pride 
See  !  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along, 
Strong  as  an  oz,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  7 
And  these  vile  l)eans  with  deleterious  smell, 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  tell  7 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One*s  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  'r" 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  ladj*B  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo  !  now  the  sons  of  labour !  every  day 
Emp]ojr*d  in  toil,  and  vex*d  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  tliese  long  green  lanes ;  there 's  nothing  seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 
Woods!  waters!  meadows!  Will  they  never  end  I 
*T  is  a  vile  prospect : — Gone  to  sec  a  friend  I*'— 

Still  on  he  rode  !  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon-Hall : 
Spread  o*er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer, 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  boundinff  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  plaj'd, 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker*d  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy *d  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  oo  the  green. 

"  Well  !**  said  Orlando,  "and  for  one  so  bless'd, 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  axe  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofly  gates  and  walls  contain, 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconqucr'd  pain 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter*8  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  ate, 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras  sad  Orlandos  these—        ^ 
There  *s  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sew- 
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Oar  tmvMIer,  laboring  up  a  hill,  looked  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town  ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stockM  a  hive : 
A  piir  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
Proclaim^  their  joy,  and  joyful  seemed  the  crowd  ; 
And  now  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  spied, 
BoQnd  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Eich  by  some  triends  attended,  near  they  drew, 
Aod  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

*"  Married !  nay,  mad  !**  Orlando  cried  in  scorn ; 
*'  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  morn  : 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  7 
Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  bv  noise : 
To  me  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
llietr  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
And  bis  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
Will— but  I  spare  you — ^go,  unhappy  pair  !** 

And  now  approaching  to  the  journey's  end. 
His  anger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  ofiended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t*  offend : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt, 
Aod  cuts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o*er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplexed,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  soflir  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
Hij  Laura's  self^— and  sngry  could  he  be  7 

No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away 

"For  this  my  jprief  a  single  smile  will  pay,** 
Onr  trav'ller  cried ; — *^  And  why  should  it  offend, 
1^1  one  BO  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  7 
Grieve  not,  ray  heart !  to  find  a  fiivourite  guest 
1^7  pride  and  boast-Hre  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
Sbe  will  be  kind,  and  1  again  be  blest" 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
Re  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
*My  Laura !"— "  My  Orlando  .'—this  is  kind ; 
Id  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Our  friends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you.** 

Like  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood — 
"As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good; 
Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  bestr- 
AsLaurawills,  I  seeherand  am  blest*' 

Home  went  the  loren  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddon-Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
^  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed, 
^'fvoagh  the  green  vale  that  fbrm'd  the  river's  bed ; 
And  by  mmumber*d  cottages  and  farms. 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnnmber*d  charms  ; 
And  how  aflEected  by  the  view  of  these 
t^u  then  Orlando-^did  they  pain  or  please  7 

^or  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and  why  7 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Ko?ed  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear*d  to 
die. 

Akme  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
Tha  welUknown  road ;  the  gypsy-tent  he  traced ; 


The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between. 
The  scattered  hovels,  on  the  barren  green, 
l*he  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-sct  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by  ; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  trav'ller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  7 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  ? — 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  7 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye  . 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 


TALE  XI. 


EDWARD  BHORE. 

Seem  thar  gnr%  or  learned  1 
Whr.  to  didst  thou— Seem  iher  relisious  1 1 
Whf,  so  didst  ihou :  or  are  they  spare  in  dieUl 
Free  from  gross  pasfion,  or  or  mirth  or  enver. 
CcHMiant  in  spirit,  not  swerrins  with  the  blood, 
Garnish *d  end  deck'd  in  modest  eompltment. 
Not  workinc  with  the  ere  without  the  een 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trustinf  neither  1 
Buch  and  so  finely  boiled  didst  thou  seem. 

Jtenrp  V,  act  ii,  scene  i. 

Better  I  were  dietract. 
Bo  dwald  my  thouthts  be  severed  from  my  Rrieft. 
And  woee  by  slrunc  imsRinetion  lose 
The  knowledf «  of  ihemaelTea. 

Z^or,  aet  IT.  tceoe  8. 


Gkntus  !  thou  gifl  of  Heav'n !  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  sliine  \ 

Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 

Ofl  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain  ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest !)  will  in  thy  presence  come. 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine, 

And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  finom  their  way ; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  p^ive, 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqu'ror  kve ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all. 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  falL 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  aod  the  resistless  word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  (earless,  proud  in  conscious  worth, 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time. 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th*  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  maka 
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When  Edward  Sborb  bad  reachM  his  twentieth 
year, 
He  felt  hia  boaom  light,  his  conacience  clear ; 
Applauae  at  achool  the  youthful  hero  gain*d, 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd : 
With  prospect  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch*d  tlie  way  his  loAy  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Boast  <^  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide. 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repellM ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  looked  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  firom  worldly  eares  with  wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
**  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  7" 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seera*d ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  drcam'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  most  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal,*' 
AskM  the  young  teacher,  **  can  he  rightly  feel  7 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
Or  aid  the  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  7 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th*  adulterous  bed  7 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  7 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
**  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend :  "  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  **  but,  has  it  power  to  force  7 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 
It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ilL" 

**Art  thoa  not  tempted7'*  *«Do  I  &117"  said 
Shore: 
•*  The  pure  have  fallen." — **  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  dcsign'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grov'ling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thns  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profcss'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 


These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide, 
But  to  the  doubten  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas  !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay 
Take  more  than  conmion  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  dear'd  not  om 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  snn ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind, 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  nieans  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fiun( 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came ; 
Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd, 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  oonscioas  triomph  reign'd 

Who  ofien  reads,  will  sometimes  wish  to  write, 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  deligbt: 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
*Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gkwmy  ^und; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try, 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  resd ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide, 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  sicfe ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  couM  no  centre  find. 

T  is  thus  a  Mnguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  snd  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threat'oiog  foes; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands, 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  ail, 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call: 
He  of  success  akine  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink, 
And  drinks  a  &ncied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around, 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  fimnd, 
Then  idly  busied,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd : 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene, 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afTiiirs. 

There  was  a  bouse  where  Edward.ofttimes  wen^ 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent; 


•  Fatil  wat  a  rebel  ebief  and  Michael  the  ffoiMra)  of  thi 
ror»l  army  in  Abywinia,  when  Mr.  Brneo  »itiied  ihtt  ffluo'fy 
In  all  oiher  rrsp«ela  Iheir  charactera  were  nearly  BimiUf- 
Ther  are  both  repre«ente<I  aa  cruel  and  treacherow :  and  er» 
the  apparenlir  atntoi  ditiinction  of  loral  and  rehetltooi  »  '" 
a  areat  meaaure  aet  uide,  when  we  are  informed  Ifaai  r*^" 
waa  an  open  enemr.  ftod  Michael  an  ioaoiaat  tod  ambitioai 
eoatroller  of  tiw  roral  peraon  and  familir. 
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Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  ?  We  answer^  day  by  day, 
T.ie  loving  feet  would  take  Ui'  accustom'd  way, 
Tiic  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
or  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest ; 
The  same  sott  passion  touchM  the  gentle  tongue, 
And  Anna*s  churms  in  lender  notes  were  sung ; 
Tite  ear  too  seemM  to  feci  tiie  common  flame, 
SooUied  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one*s  name : 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possessed. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confessed. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  yonth  reqmred  no  more ; 
Nor  rich  himself^  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  be  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  luve<i, 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 

A  serioos  friend  our  cautious  youth  possess*d, 
And  at  hb  table  sat  a  welcome  guest ; 
Both  unemployM,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write  ; 
Authors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar. 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before ; 
Truth  they  professM,  yet  oflen  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
lib  chosen  friend  his  iUlieth  year  had  seen, 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  caird  ;  for  few  agreed 
Wnat  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed  ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
PerplexM  himself^  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doomM  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profossM  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  sours  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force. 
And  a  warm  zeal  srave  lifo  to  his  discourse  : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Staid — '*Dear  enthusiast!  thou  wilt  change  thy  style, 
Wlten  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Yet  lo  I  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  beauty  fiz'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married  :  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
C'onfused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  school,  and  school^ay  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food. 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
And  summer- visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
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Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  follow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair ; 
'i'lU  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied, 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride : 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd. 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

Do,  my  kind  Edward '.  I  must  take  mine  ease, 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ;  ^ 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind.'* 

This  was  obey'd  ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done. 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade: 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  caceless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind : 
He  wore  no  wig,,  no  grislf  beard  was  seen, 
And  none  beheUl  him  caceless  or  unclean  ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping  :»we  indeed  have  beard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
*T  is  seen  in  infants — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep, 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise, 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  foirest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  tent. 
Without  delay  the  fi-iendly  sceptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene : 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th*  accustom'd 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  foar  nor  heed  : 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  oonstrain'd : 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd. 
And   painfully   they  felt,  and   knew   each  other 
pain'd. — 
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Ah  !  foolish  men  !  bow  could  yo  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  she,  wiUi  tuneless  hand  the  jarringr  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  gmde^ 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh*d  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene, 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame— 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  ail  remorse,  confusion,  dread ; 
And  (all  too  late !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  feh  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  f^om  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay, 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  w<x>d'Work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  oooveys  it 
higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  ftiend*s  absence,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
**  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause : 
All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  roust  sigh  alone, 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart. 
And  saints  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art'* 

Such  was  his  fall;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime— 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more : 
Should  he  repent — woulid  that  conceal  his  shame  7 
Could  peace  be  his  ?  It  perishM  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  soom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear*d  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live  : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart;  oppressed. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distressed ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see, 
To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 

be; 
^or  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To^in  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — ^to  an  ofiended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Thi»ugh  fni  astray,  he  woidd  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy— *«  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal ;" 
Then,  though  confused,  distressed,  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  had  fiiinted,  when  assailM  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whispered,  ••  Persevere !" 


Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  bumUed  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride ; 
And  shame  and  doubt  impeli'd  him  in  a  course, 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppien, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief^^ 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives, 
From  the  fabe  ioy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend, 
With  powen  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend, 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  woond. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost  we  feel  the  error  kmg: 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause, 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gaily  spoke  as  hia  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case ; 
Fate  and  fore-knowledge  were  his  favourite  themes-- 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes: 
**  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  fh>m  ourselves  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there 's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  von  bein^  name. 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game; 
Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 

Such  were  the  notions  o€  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  uid  determined  stiH : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame. 
And  screen'd  by  fblly  when  assail'd  by  shame, 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  pa8sion*s  call, 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  afl. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fete  7 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  poescss'd 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd : 
And  Want  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  Uie  hurried  man ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  fiom  his  friends  be  fled, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes : 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes. 
That  baflled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
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r  IX  a  on  nis  una,  nis  sunering'B,  ana  am  lau : 

His  niflcd  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 

Onoe  the  &ur  seat  of  dignity  and  grraoe : 

Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 

To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 

Yet  pride  still  livQd,  and  struggled  to  sustain 

The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain; 

Bat  this  too  failM :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave, 

And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave ; 

Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 

Bat  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 

In  vain  !  the  truth  determined  to  explore, 

He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrongM  before. 

Hiis  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunnM  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not :  H  was  a  deciding  stroke, 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  awhile. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
Thai  ifaroe  oontroUM  not,  nor  could  love  aaraage. 

Friends  now  appeared,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  harried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will; 
Unnoticed  passM  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Ot*  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
Bat  DOW  he  spnrn'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  DOW  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Hien  as  its  wrath  subsided,  b^  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  &ntasttc  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brotal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  fkce, 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Hannleas  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  waa  fiHmd, 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drowned ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 
To  the  doll  stifaiesB  of  the  misty  day. 

'         And  now  his  freedom  he  attain*d — if  free, 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be; 
His  friends,' or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  easer  mind ; 
The  pbyftil  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Playfal  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
bved. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pitv  moved  ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  nights,  while  he 
Will  tor  a  moment  fu*d  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
rhiinn*d  by  her  voice,  th*  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clooded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleased  infknt,  who  has  newly  caught 
^       From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 


Ana  sians,  nan-conscious,  ai  ue  numg  war. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch*d,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  ahouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o*er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALE  XII. 


*8QUIRE  THOMAS;  OR,  THE  PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE. 

Bach  milioff  rociNa  aa  thaw, 
Lika  rata,  oft  biie  the  holy  cords  in  twaia. 

Too  istriaticate  t'  oalooia 

Lear,  act  i,  aeons  9L 

Mr  othar  aalf,  nr  eoonaera  condatniy« 

Mr  oraclo,  my  prophet, 

I  aa  a  child  will  go  by  thr  difection. 

Riekard  III,  act  !i.  aceoe  S. 

If  I  do  not  have  pity  upon  her,  I  *m  a  villain  i  if  I  do  not  lovo 
her,  1  *ai  a  Jew. 

Jhuk  M»  a»Mif  JVbfAtii#,  act  U.  aoene  3. 

Women  aro  aoft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible  i 
Bntthoa  artohdurate,  flioty,  rough,  remoraaleaa. 

Hmm  VI,  pan  3;  act  u,  aoena  L 

Re  mnat  be  toM  of  it.  and  be  aha!  I :  the  otSee 
Becoaaea  a  woman  beat ;  I  'II  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mottth'd,  let  my  tongue  biiner. 

Wilder' M  TaU,  act  ii,  aceae  S. 


Diaffoii 


-I  aee  thou  art  a  wickedoeaa. 
Twelfth  Jfigkt,  act  ii.  I 


*Squire  Thomas  flatter*d  long  a  wealthy  aunt. 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill. 
To  fuE  the  sovereign  lady*s  varying  will ; 
Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listenM  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aont*s  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 
And  he  was  pain*d  to  see  a  rival  near ; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  bis  grov'ling  spirit  tried  : 
Nay,  when  she  wish*d  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  be  smiled,  and  justice  callM  th*  abuse ; 
••  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  7     • 
Confess  you  are  a  fool  !*' — he  bow*d,  and  he  con' 
fess*d. 

This  vez*d  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin*s  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong; 
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By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 

The  private  councilH  of  her  wealthy  friend, 

She  vowM  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 

In  triumph  undisturbed  his  spoils  enjoy; 

He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 

Kindly  dismissed  the  kindred  of  the  dead; 

*'  Tiie  dear  deceased,"  he  caird  her,  and  the  crowd 

Moved  off  witli  curses  deep  and  thrcat*ning8  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease. 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wishM,  if  he  had  sought  around ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  bad  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  VfM  due  to  him  ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  tlie  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waived  for  man*s  caprice  the  sex^s  pride : 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too : 
*'  Fathers,"  they  cry,  "long  hold  us  in  their  chain; 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim? 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect. 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject.** 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustom*d  price, 
No  less  forbore  t*  address  the  humbler  maid, 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself*^  to  humour  and  to  please, 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  *8quire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts; 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  *squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
N^ot  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone, 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retained  his  doubt, 
Till  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
**  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  aorae  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind ; 


But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufferM  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  yoo. 

Six  months  hnd  passed,  and  not  a  lady  seen, 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
AH  would  be  woo'd,  before  Ihey  would  be  won; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'squire  disponed  to  teke  his  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profess'd,  "  although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short, 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

"  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  T 
You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood, 
Homeward  returned,  and  hastening  as  they  rode; 
For  short  tlie  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd; 
He  dreaded  darkncas,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest: 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village ;  but,  alas  I 
Returning  aaw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along. 
And  justly  reasoned  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply — 
"  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire, 
Whose  tlioughte  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire; 
When,  as  they  a  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

•*  My  firiend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  **  Surprising  I  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  ?  as  I  'm  alive,  't  is  he." 

"Howl  Robin,"  George  replied,  "and  are  iw 
near 
My  father's  house  ?  how  strangely  things  appear!— 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fiiirly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  fa«d  ; 
Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  fate." 
"  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried ; 
**  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  comes  in  harfc, 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son, 
That  caused  the  error — Nay !  it  was  not  ooe; 
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He  heard  the  jack  turn  round ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came         | 
The  daughter,  dressed   with  care,  and    full    of 
maiden^hame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too^fbr  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  &ir  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
AdomM  the  blooming  damsel^s  form  and  face ; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venfrin^  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance  ; 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance. 
Appeared  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirred  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  iielt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain  : 
*'How  fiiir,  how  gentle,'*  said  the  'squire,  **how 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
Nature  has  blessM  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind, 
Bat  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  10  enrichM  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love.** 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay — uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part — they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  n'om  love  and  wine  ? 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  fair, 
And  seem*d  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay 
Tlioagh  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave  ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  food  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay*d,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master-passion,  love  orpride : 
He  sometimes  wonder*d  how  his  friend  could  make. 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  **  doubtless  then,**  he  cried, 
'^  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride.** 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind — 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
The  stupid  youth  confoss'd  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  foars. 
Had  written  much — **6he  caught  her  ofl  in  tears, 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  bumble  fortune— still  she  own*d  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain, 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured  before. 
She  DOW  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more : 
Raised  by  her  passion,  she  no  longer  stoops 
To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops, 
Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 
Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone 
16*  Y 


So  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel — 

But^pare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 

We  must  the  fiiult  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  must 

feeL" 
"Fault!**  said  the  'squire,  ** there 's  coarseness  in 

the  mind 
That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined ; 
Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  firiend. 
Fate  made  you  careless — ^here  my  doubts  have  end.** 

The  way  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  lover*s  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage-rite,  the  bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband*s  pride ; 
The  'squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief^  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,  commanding  fit>wns,  and  anger-dart> 

ing  eyes : 
*'  Is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire. 
This  fierce  impatience  7"  ask'd  the  puzzled  'squire : 
**  Has  marriage  changed  her  7  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  ?*' 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form. 
And  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
ReveaI'd  his  fears — "^  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
All  here  is  pleasant — ^but  I  must  confess 
You  seem  offended,  or  m  some  distress ; 
Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress.** 

**  Leave  it  to  you  ?"  replied  the  njnnph — **  indeed ! 
What — to  the  cause  firom  whence  the  ilb  proceed  f 
Good  Heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  ^our  ugly  race. 
That  firom  their  canvas  starrag,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy. 
Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy : 
Where  is  the  promised  coach  7  the  pleasant  ride  7 
Ob^  what  a  fortune  has  a  farmer's  bride ! 
Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Your  hired  domestics — and  what  pays  me  ?  love ! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  vour  parade. 
And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire. 
Such  is  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
Is  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  7 
Are  these  my  duties — this  m^  base  employ  7 
No !  to  my  father's  house  will  I  repair, 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there ; 
Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful  7  Curse  upon  your  pride  ! 
Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  7   You  shall  see, 
That  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  firee ; 
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Well,  sir,  your  answer  :** — Silent  stood  the  ^squire. 

As  Irioks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanishM  in  that  flame, 

Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name ; 

So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 

Our  *sqaire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wile ; — 

His  fate,  his  rain,  where  he  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  tlircaten,  or  coraplain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair — there  stood  he  gaping  stilL 

*'  Your  answer,  sir — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  ?"— *•  Oh,  miserable  lot  I" 
EzckimM  the  man.    **  Go,  serpent !  nor  remaiB 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insnll  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doomed  to  meet; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now — all  planned,  designed,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth 
Can  stand,  if  demcms  set  their  trape  for  youth  7 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dqsr!  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villam  through  his  life  pursues; 
And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  savr — but,  &ted  to  endure  disgrace— 
Unheeding  saw,  the  fiiry  in  th^  face ; 
And  call*d  it  spirit — Oh !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  round ! 
A  nest  of  vipers** — 

—■■Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  7 
Are  you  such  prize — and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  soma  to  get  roe  there ! 
Thmk  ^ou  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  7 
When  m  pursuit  of  some  €ontend«l  prize. 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we 

despise! 
Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play*d  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel-part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  7 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady*s  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  craft,  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  mi^ht  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gttin  7 


— "  Cease,  Tormentor, 
Or  reach  me  poison ^let  me  rest  in  peace  !** 

**  Agreed — but  hear  me — let  the  truth  appear  ;** 
"  Then  state  your  purpose — I  '11  be  calm  and  hear." 
**  Know  then,  tliis  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother's  cUim  was  just — ^but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  msulted,  to  withdraw : 
,'T  was  then  my  fatlier,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore; 
Long  we  debated — and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
Like  Jephtha's  daughter,  but  in  different  state. 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate; 


Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave — and  me  your 

bride: 
Now  all  is  known — a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge — but  still  we  have  our  day ; 
All  that  you  love  you  must  with  others  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare ! 
Yet  terms  I  offer — ^let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 


Our  hero  trembling  heard — ^he  sat — he  i 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room — and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion  spied. 
lie  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he  saw; 
**  Then  let  her  go:"— but  oh  !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  oome ; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress. 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress, 
And  all  bis  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress'd  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat ; 
The  husband  grieved — nor  was  the  wife  at  rest; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passions  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  bUze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt 


TALE  XIII. 


JESSE  AND  COLIN. 

Tfa«n  ihe  plots,  then  ihe  ramnates,  Uien  riie  devinf ;  tfid 
wiwt  ther  thiok  ia  their  hearta  Iher  may  efleet,  ihey  wiU  break 
their  hearts  bal  they  wiJi  effacL 

Merrw  WntM  af  WimiMr,  set  0.  Meoe  S. 

She  hath  apoken  Uiat  ahe  ahovld  ool,  I  asi  sdis  of  that ; 
Heaven  knowe  what  ahe  hath  known. 

Mathetk,  act  t,  aMne  1. 

Our  house  ia  hell,  and  thoo  a  merry  devil. 

Mertkaml  9f  Fenicet  set  ii,  soeoe  3. 

And  yet.  for  anght  1  aee.  Ihey  are  as  aick  tiiat  aoHUt  oT  tee 
mncb,  ta  they  thai  atervewieh  nothing;  it  ia  no  saeaa  happi- 
neaa.  thetefore,  to  be  aeated  in  the  mean. 

Merckmt  ttf  Ftnie^,  aeti,  soeoe  S. 


A  VICAR  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor^ 

It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 

Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 

Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 

And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health, 

Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth; 
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It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life, 
And  RnU  said  Jesse,  "*  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ?^ 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust; 
B>it  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetaal  care, 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
True,  he  was  tauf^ht  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  and  soflen  human  hearts; 
And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  just  arabition  waked  by  faithful  love ; — 
Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  father^s  friend 
IX'igiia  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  griefi  and  troubles  of  her  own  : 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  guest 
Beneath  my  father*s  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes, 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repoae ; 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives ; 
The  giie^  the  want  of  homan  life,  ^e  knows, 
And  comA>rt  there  and  here  relief  bestows ; 
Bnt  are  they  not  dependants  7 — Foolish  pride ! 
Ami  not  honoured  by  such  friend  and  guide  7 
Have  I  a  home,'*  (here  Jesse  dropp*d  a  tear), 
**  Or  friend  beside  ?*' — A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
Tme,  his  own  plough  the  geiiSe  Cdin  drove, 
An  httmUe  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now. 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  bis  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  fiither's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin*s  view. 
And  wish*d  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  wkh  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity : 
Grateful  for  &vours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  ooold  she  fown  on  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fearM  to  smile,  and  was  unfixM  in  mind  ; 
Bat  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view — 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  7 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  vicar  died, 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  sif  ns  of  filial  grief^  and  be  a  ready  bride : 
Thus,  Ted  by  prudence,  to  the  lady*8  seat 
The  village-beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
fiat,  aa  in  hard-fbu^ht  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquishM  he  in  honour  owes, 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
Id  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  wo, 
Kindly  betray*d  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 
"Bat  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend?*'— » That  could  she  not 

forget" 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsioD  and  refuaed  to  part 


Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Wds  to  tliat  kind  and  wealthy  dame  convey 'd ; 
Wliose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied^; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  bad  i 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife; 
Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  father  gave, 
Mix*d  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave; 
Forgetful  brothers  passM  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,  and  to  their  home  witl^drew ; 
The  good  old  vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  helped  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
When  in  few  years  death  stalkM  through  bower 

and  hall. 
Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all : 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doom*d  to  share ; 
Thus  train*d  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  fed. 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jesse  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  ars 
I'd. 


From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ( 
As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compell'd  to  please ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th'  attendant-maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred-gueot 

To  these  came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race, 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 

Few  hours  had  pass'd,  when,  from  attendante 
freed. 
The  lady  utter'd— •♦  This  is  kind  indeed  : 
Believe  me,  love  1  that  I  for  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
Oh !  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend : 
Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust ; 
But  you  are  present,  and  ray  load  of  care 
Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
Come  near  me,  Jesse^ — let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know ; 
Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  f 
But  all  they  say  do  yon  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence  knew. 

**  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she  knowi, 
And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
But  is  she  fiiitbful  7  in  temptation  strong  7 
Will  she  not  wrong  me  7  ah  !  I  lear  the  wrong : 
Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

**  Blood  doesn't  bind — that  ffirl,  who  every  day 
Eats  of  my  bread,  would  wish  my  UTe  away ; 
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I  am  her  dear  rtlation,  and  she  tliinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx ! 
iSiie  only  courts  me  for  the  prospectus  sake, 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make  ; 
Yes,  love !  my  will  dclaj^d,  I  know  not  how- 
Bat  you  are  here,  and  i  will  make  it  now. 

**  That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 
And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way ; 
A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguiie : 
But  well  obserre  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

**  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise. 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly— - 
But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company : 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes. 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce. 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art, 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

**  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found  ; 

That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
'T  is  then  the  widow  plans,  't  is  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  firesh  supplies ; 
'T  is  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
Oh !  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  *t  is  hard, 
indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  vour  watchful  glance  deceive. 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave.** 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fi-audful,  selfish,  base ; 
SkUrd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  wav  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts ; 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 
For  Jesse*8  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  awhile  assaird. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail*d  ; 
Yet  trvhig  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
Bat  on  tne  widow*d  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane : — 
Jn  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 
From  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart, 
Free  in  her  manners,  gnardcKl  in  her  heart 


Jesse  one  morn  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And—"*  Well  !**  she  said,  **  is  that  some  distant 

swain. 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain? 
Come,  we  are  fellow-sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  love  to  paist 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in'  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend. 
Accept  my  offer,  and  you  find  a  friend ; 
It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  due,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 

**  Good  HeavHi !  that  one  so  jealous,  envious,  base, 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor. 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  aiU  dignity  aside, 
For  know  your  talents  wul  be  quicklv  tried ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
*T  is  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  throu?h  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  **  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away;* 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game; 
Ofl  has  she  smiled  to  hear  '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control :' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  conM 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Affirm  *t  was  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
^  But  Issop*s  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare  :** 
Thus  all  tne  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
And  my  reward — to  scorn  faer,  and  to  dine. 

**  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide : 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden-fame  will  have  an  early  date: 
Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  thev  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know: 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

**  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  will  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  fi'iend : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise : 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal*s  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  erery  mstant  gives 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives* — 

''Come,  I  hftve  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  fee 
Your  lellow-acton,  all  your  company ; 
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1  iut  a*k  atletition — and  till  llien,  adieu." 

**  Farewell !"  said  Jesse,  bastening  lo  ber  room, 
^''  ii<  re  aJl  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom: 
'    J  uxd.  perplexM,  she  piss*d  a  dreary  hour, 
i    .rtr  her  reason  could  exert  its  power; 
:  >  ikT  all  seemed  mysterious,  all  allied 
T .  avirice,  meinness,  <bliy,  cr;ifl,  and  pride  ; 
H ,  iried  with  thoug-ht,  she  breathed  the  gurde«*s  air, 
Tiitn  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  joined  her  there. 

*•  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
And  di>^  she  love  us  7  be  sincere  and  speak  ; 
Mr  aunt  jou  cannot — Lord !  how  I  should  hato 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 
P'-ad,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Li  t  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
Sime  &VOU  rites  near  us,  you  *11  be  blcssM  to  know ; 
Mr  aunt  forbids  it — ^but,  can  she  expect 
To  eootlie  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  7 
Jsiie  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
My  free-born  feet;  I  watchM  as  well  as  they; 
Lo !  what  is  this  ?  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster*s  itoree ; 
And  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie; 
I  ied  in  the  hours  of  an^er  and  alarm, 
It  mikes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  ber  warm ; 
Thus  blensM  with  secrets,  both  would  choose  to  hide, 
Tneir  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

*  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bid  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
S.>  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  fi-ieods  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make.'* 

'*Stran{re  ereatores  these,"  thought  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt-7-the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  7 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  ? — 
TkiA  uplendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
^^he  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jesse's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  bad  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread  ; 
Safe  in  theroselvep — for  nature  has  designed 
The  creature*s  poison  harmless  to  the  kind; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  woond. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on, 
Ri£rer  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone  ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent» 
She  never  gave,  she  never  fell  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
S»rovc  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
S  le  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walked  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 


A  vru    t^Mivww     itMj      n  *oi.«^.-^    a    jrvwi    juug  iiii^i.b    v«  uoi>    , 

You  can  Itc  useful,  Jesse,  und  ycu  must ; 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child — I  want  an  -car. 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear; 
When  mine  is  sfeeping,  let  your  eye  awake; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas!  I  rest  itot  on  my  pilk)w  laid. 
Then  threatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cosit,  the  minions  of  my  friends; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th*  indignant  girl  astonish'd  answered — **  Nay ! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away  ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father*s,  thus  an  orphan^s  friend  7 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frownM  indignant-**  What  I"  she  cried, 
**  A  vicar*s  daughter  with  a  princess*  pride  i 
And  pauperis  lot !  but  pitying  I  forgive ; 
How,  simple  Jessy,  do  you  think  to  live  7 
Have  I  not  power  to  hdp  you,  foolish  maid  7 
To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 
With  cheerful  mind  th*  allotted  duties  take. 
And  recoHect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 

Jessy,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
Replied — "  Those  duties  were  to  her  imflt. 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit" 
In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sate  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  imil^^ 

**  Tliink  you,  fair  madam,  that  yon  came  toshara 
Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  7 
A  guest,  indeed  !  from  every  trouble  free. 
Dressed  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me; 
When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid  ; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assigned, 
I  fix*d  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obeyM 
My  good  advice,  and  watchM  as  well  as  pray*d. 
He  might  have  lefl  you  something  with  his  prayeri^ 
And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. — 

**  In  tears !  my  love !  Oh,  then  my  soften'd  heart 
Cannot  resist — we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendship— I  will  be  your  friend. 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
"  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
**  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  displayed,  th*  insidious  arts  forsake. 
And,  as  tlie  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal  snake.'* 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid. 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

••  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  **  thii 
Could  I  imagine  ? — are  you  frantic,  miss  7 
What !    leave  your  friend,  your  prospects  —  xb  it 

true?" 
This  Jesse  answered  by  a  mild  *  Adieu '" 
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The  dame  replied,  **  Then  houaeleat  may  you 
rove, 
The  stiirvtng  yictim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doomed  to  nurse 
An  ill-form *d  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
SpurnM  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  surly  rustics  witli  ti)e  parisli-hread  ! — 
Relent  you  n<#t  ^ — speak — yet  I  can  forgive ; 
Still  live  with  me"—"  VVith  you,"  said  Jesse, "  live? 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detected  tribe ; 
Who  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very  liearts 
Are  firmly  fixM  in  their  accursed  parts; 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain. 
And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away  ; 
Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summoned  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain : 

**  A  vile  detested  wretch  I"  the  lady  cried, 
••  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  effort,  tried, 
And,  clogged  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
And  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot  go, 
I  *11  make  her  feel  what  *t  is  to  use  roe  so.*' 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  strayM, 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view^ 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  bcliind  it  grew; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  bound*ry  made. 
And  on  tJie  rose-beds  threw  a  soflening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dress*d  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor  ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 
When  madam*s  dress  compeird  the  village  praise ; 
And  still  she  Iook*d  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
£ro  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

•*  Alas !  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  **  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  ofUrepeated  sigh  ? 
True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  tliy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unha|)py  !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grief^  gay,  iimocent,  and  wild  ; 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 
iMy  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bercfl: 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air, 
Hive  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair ; 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 


And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 

Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power  ooow  | 

bined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one,  j 

But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  foiling  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parentis  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  tliat  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  *t  is  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth— 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days; 
While  every  village-maiden  cries,  •  How  gay. 
How  smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin  Grey  ? 

**  Yet  thou  art  sad ;  alas !  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow : 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home: 
She  surely  loved  thee :  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid- 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  tx^m  of  its  pain. 
Oh !  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again." 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 
He  then  replied — **  Ah  !  sure,  had  Jesse  stayU 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  faiPd  that  generous  heart  to  move ; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 

**  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  state — and  what  will  then  ensec  ? 
Surprise  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fair  and  new ; 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week. 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence  and  pride, 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyments  here." 

Sighing  he  spake — but   hark!   he  hears  th' 

approach 
Of  rattling  wheels !  and  lo !  the  evening  coach 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses*  feet 
Makes  the  fijnd  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  never  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  bv, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — ^what 

sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jesse  come ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy— the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar*s  sake  : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detainM, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforoa 

remain*d. 
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Here  was  a  Jover  food,  a  friend  lincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  ▼illage-tones,  the  evening.gale 
Gave  the  sweet  nig[ht-bird*a  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  embolden'd,  yet  abasird,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisperM — **  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license  !**  Jesse  answcr'd,  **  No  :** 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied, 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
**  They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey.*' 


TALE  XIV. 


THE  8TEUGOLES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

I  am  «  Tillain':  jti  I  lie,  t  im  not : 
Fool!  of  Ibywir  speak  well :— Fool !  do  not  dattor. 
Mf  Cboaeienee  hath  a  thooasod  aeVerml  umffuca, 
Aad  STsry  toogua  briofi  in  a  aeveral  tale. 

Ri€kmrd  III,  aet  t,  seana  3. 
MyCoMMiaMa  bbota  kind  of  hard  CooMtaiiae.  .  .  .  Tha 
iead  givaa  Iba  ommv  friaodly  cooaael. 

Mnxkamt  of  Venue,  act  ii,  aoaoaS. 
no«  haat  it  now— and  I  faar 
Thos  plaj*dat  moat  foolly  for  it. 

Jtfae*«a,aetiii,icaoal. 
Caaat  llioa  not  mtniater  to  a  mind  ditaaaad, 
nock  from  tha  mamorv  a  roolad  lorrow. 
Rate  oat  tha  writtaa  trooblaa  of  tha  hraio. 
And  with  aoma  twaat  oMtviont  antidoia 
Cleanaa  tha  foal  boaom  of  that  pariloos  atuir 
Whkh  waiffha  upon  tha  haart  t 

Maeketkt  set  v,  aeeoa  3L 
Boft!  IdUbotdraM*- 
Oh!  eowaid  Cooaeiasea,  how  doal  thoo affliel  ma ! 
MeUrd  III,  aet  t»  aoaaa  3. 


A  sniouB  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt; 

Beading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 

And  varioos  questions  could  with  skill  mamtain ; 

Papist  and  qtsaker  if  we  set  aside. 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 

There  walkM  awhile,  and  on  a  sudden  tum*d 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discern*d : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulbam — Fulham  went 

His  nnc]e*8  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman^s  watchfbl  care, 

And  thought  sach  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare. 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain*d,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  &ncy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  iix*d ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  callM  a  church,  *t  was  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil, 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  tofl ; 


All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor's  feet; 
Witli  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
Followed  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleanant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind ; 
He  wishM  to  fly  them,  but  compelled  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  (^nscicnce  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  calPd  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had  ; 
Who  now  reflected — "  Much' am  I  surprised, 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised  ;  , 

No !  there  is  something  1  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fiist ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect : 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within ; 
These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long. 
But  now  begin  to  think  the  laughers  wrong ; 
Nay,  my  gcxKl  uncle,  by  all  teachers  moved. 
Will  be  preferr*d  to  him  who  none  approved ; 
Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have  loved.** 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first 
began 
To  hold  close  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man: 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear*d  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stray 'd,  he  found  his  Ck>nscienoe  rose. 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
What  wrong  to  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confess'd 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest 

The  uncle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct) ; 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  mad^— 
"  Urge  me  with  troth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

**  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  **  your  mind 
confound; 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound ; 
In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right. 
But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind. 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong. 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

"Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham;  •^stroag 
must  be 
The  temptini^  ill  that  gains  acoeas  to  me : 
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Never  wHI  I  to  evil  deed  conKnt, 
Or,  if  sarpriscd,  oh !  how  will  I  repent ! 
Should  ga\n  be  doabtful,  soon  woald  I  restore 
The  dangerous  g^ood,  or  give  it  to  the  poor, 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  build — ^who  knows  7 — ^an  hospital  like  Guy  ? — 
Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  bid  7" 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
**■  Sha  was/*^  he  said,  **  too  ready  with  the  stings ; 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains. 
To  lose  the  (ear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars, 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars  ;** 
He  ventured  Httk,  little  she  express*^ 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix*d  to  walk  the  worthy  way» 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay  : — 
A  time  was  that  when,  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  of  law  unUamed ; 
This  Fulhani  tried  v  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize— and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulbam's  ware ; 
Thus  the  oU  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust  7  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest, 
But  made- a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast ; 
And  gave  Ih*  aspiring  man  an  early  proof^ 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough : 
"Suppose,"  said  she,  **your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal),  can  you  ruin  shun  7** 
**  A  hundred  thousands*  he  replied,  ^to  one.** 
**  Still  it  may  happen :"  **  I  the  sum  mist  pay.*' 
••  You  know  you  cannot  :•*•*!  am  run  away." 
••  That  is  dishonest :" — **  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance-hit ;  it  cannot  be,  I  thmk : 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide, 
Such  tri'fiing  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  7  am  I  sleepy  there  7 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  7 
Do  I  deny  tlie  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  (he  Strand  7 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your  charges  7  Conscience,  tell   me 
which  7" 

•"Tis  well,**  said  she,  "bat—**    "Nay,  I  pray 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  ran.** 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Folham  gain*d  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
•*  See  now,**  said  he — ^for  Conscience  yet  aroee — 
**  How  foolish  *t  is  such  measures  to  oppose : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  7** — 
•«  Still,**  mutter*dC6nscienee,  "still  it  might  have 

chanced.** 
•*  Might!**  said  our  hero,  •*  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  &ct  T* 

Now  Fulham*s  shop  contains  a  carious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 


The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  bay 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  plean 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  tlie  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  fan 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  the  price,  and  when  he  twou 
His  conscience  check*d  him,  that  he  ask^d  no  more 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increafie 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th*  affront  to  eall  th*  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  ?) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  "  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
If  thus  he  grasp*d  at  such  usurious  gainis 
He  must  deserve^  and  should  expect  her  paina.** 

The  charge  was  strongs;  he  would  in  part  confest 
Offence  there  was — But,  who  offended  less? 
^  What!  is  a  mere  assertion  caird  a  lie? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compeird  to  buy  7 
*Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  poinU 

shoufd  dweH, 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell : 
There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws  ?'* 

•*  My  laws  7'*  said  Conscience :  "  What,"  said 
he,  "arc  thine  T 
**  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  7 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ;. 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplexed : 
Let  me  my  fingrer  on  the  statute  lay. 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey.** 

*•  Reflect,**  said  Conscience,  •*  *t  was  year  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you— ^oes  the  compact  tire? 
Repent  you  this  7  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  sbos, 
But  then  remember  it  was  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend, 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

•*  Nay,  but,'*  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replied, 
"  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — but  then 
Be  like  a  Cooscienee  of  my  fellow-men ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  conscience  sport: 
There  *s  Bice^  my  (Hend,  who  passes  off*  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears',.^!  pots  a  crown  a-piece ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  he  swears 
The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — *tis  thus  thai  tradesmen  live: 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over-nice ; 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?" 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  *t  was  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cooPd,  he  look*d  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem*d  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  school-boy  he  was  threaten'd  still. 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
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Tbj  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader*^  eyes ; 
A  Te«try-patriot,  coald  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  tkinoiu  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true, 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  p  irtnera  would  they  in  their  office  take, 
Nor  dear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he  for  one 
Wis  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain, 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauperis  friend,  their  foe,  arose  and  spoke 

•Fain: 
Fierc^y  he  cried,  **your  garbled  statements  show 
That  yoQ  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
Bat  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light. 
Give  y<Mi  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right" 

Virtoe  like  this  might  some  approval  ask — 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  **  You  wear  a  masl^!** 
*  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  If  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too.** 

Fulham,  though  checked,  retainM  his  former  zeal. 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel : 
**  Thus  will  he  ever  barl^**  in  peevish  tone. 
An  elder  cried — *^  the  cur  must  have  a  bone  :^ 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — ^it  was  felt  within ; 
In  terms  less  veil*d  an  offer  then  was  made, 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade : 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
**  Th*  exultin^r  paupers  hail*d  their  friend's  success. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress.** 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
■*  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  alL** 

And  rested  Conscience  7  No !  she  would  not  rest. 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest: 
Some  acts  she  now  with  leas  resistance  bore, 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all. 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  be  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more. 
Gave  a  peace-offering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — ^bnt  the  time  was  brief^ 
From  his  new  triumph  spranpr  a  cause  of  grief; 
In  office  join*d,  and  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  roust  admit  the  sacramental  test : 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  his  lifo, 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  strifo, 
17  Z 


Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong, 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong ; 

Change  his  religion !  No !  he  must  be  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  conscience  could  endure.** 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  ofl  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  cries  her  rest  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled, 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fancy  rules  instesd ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals, 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  foncy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero*s  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embrace. 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr*d  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferred  her  to  the  church  of  Rome: 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain, 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; ' 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed ; 
Their  attic-room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  was  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period — soon  a  quarrel  rose. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  elose ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  e*en  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call. 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  ejiclaim*d.  Let  Car- 
thage faU! 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  ezpress'd, 
Against  this  powerful  sprite — deUnda  eet ; 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near,  ^ 

Freed  from  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
So,  Conscience  oonquer'd,  men  perceive  how  free. 
But  not  how  fatal  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal  not  free  our  hero's ;  foe  or  firiend. 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dozed  indeed,  ^w  dull,  nxx  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on— crime  foUowing  crime. 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust, 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  foir  and  just, 
Was  tlie  sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid: 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right 
The  friendly  parties  met — ^the  guardian  cried, 
*^  I  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wifo ; 
On  easy  terms  I  *11  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child  ;**«- 
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•*  Yet  not  obey,**  uid  Fulham,  **'  for  your  fools, 
Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules.** 

'   Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

•*  T  is  a  vile  act,**  said  Conscience :— ••  It  will 
prove,*' 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  **  an  act  of  loye ; 
Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  £old ; 
Now  may  her  life  be  happy — for  1  mean 
To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene.** 
**  I  cannot  thus  compound,**  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Nor  have  my  laws  Uius  broken  and  defied : 
This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life.** 

The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbad — she  took  the  caution  ill. 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  t^rant4:raft,  he  then  was  stUl  and  calm. 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war*, 
And  he  discover'd  thai  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame, 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame ; 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew. 
And  woald  assist  htm  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threat'ning  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
And  when  he  begg*d  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
**  Attend  I  will — but  let  me  have  my  way.** 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience :  *^  WMIe  you  merit  pain 
From  me,**  she  said,  **  you  seek  redress  in  vain.*' 
His  thoughts  were  grievous :  **  All  that  I  poi 
From  this  wild  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
.To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend. 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

**  Is  there  no  way  7** — here  Conseienoe  rose  in 
power, 
•*Oh !  fly  the  danger  of  this  faUl  hoar; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  faithfbl,  fond,  and  Iroe, 
Ah,  fly  tliis  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace.** 

Th*  affrighten*d  man  a  due  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rcbeli'd,  again  expres8*d 
A  love  for  pleasure — a  contempt  of  rest ; 
**  She,  whom  she  pleased,  would  visit,  would  receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave.* 

**  One  way  there  is,"  said  he ; "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 


Who  pleased  her,  said  riie  7 — I  '11  be  certain  who—" 
**  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  **  what  thou  meaii'it 

to  do: 

Ensnare  thy  wife  ?**—*«  Why  yes,**  he  must  confess, 
**  It  might  be  wrong — but  there  was  no  redress ; 
Beside,  to  think,**  said  he,  **  is  not  to  sin." 
**  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  ^uest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame; 
Ofl  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free, 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cod,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd ; 
Revenge,"  said  he,  **  will  prompt  that  daring  mind: 
Refiised  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd, 
EInraged  with  me,  and  near  a  ftvourite  guest- 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  fined." 

There  was  a  youth — ^but  let  me  hide  the  name, 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame ; 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammeb  fast 

**  Pause  but  a  moment — think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper :  **  I  am  yet  a  iriend : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  7" 
**  No !"  and  he  paused—-'*  I  surely  shall  repent:*! 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid. 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betray'd. 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  w^  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace, 
By  a  false  promise,  thai  offence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  scem*d  familiar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account, 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slumber'd  o'er  Ih*  amount: 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Distuib'd,  aiarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship,  and  of  peace,  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
Hence  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin. 
Arose  the  restless  enmity  within ; 
On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom*d  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch*d  every  thought,  attack*d  the  foe  alone, 
And  with  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  faifd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor, 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avaiPd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess'd) 
He  felt  some  ease — sbe  said — **  are  they  redreas'd  1 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  most 
succeed: 
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He  tried  t*  expel  her,  but  was  iare  to  find 
Her  tftrengtli  increased  by  all  that  he  deaignM ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep, 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentarj 
sleep. 

Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harassM,  and  afraid, 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotion  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  pressed  a  load 
•  Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad ; 
The  long. protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup, 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  bis  powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment,  on  she  pressM, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin, 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Kay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd, 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear. 
And  csre  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear : 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view, 
And  some  divorced :  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life — ^no  other  changes  came. 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror — ^wben  he  starting  cried, 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side ; 
**  Is  it  in  law  7  am  I  condemn*d  to  die  7 

Let  me  escape ! ^I  *11  ^ive — oh  !  let  me  fly — 

How  !  but  a  dream — ^no  judges !  dungeon !  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  men ! — I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
Wilt  thfou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  7 
Day  is  thy  time— and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  7 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom  7 

**0h!   Conscience!   Conscience!    man*s    most 
iaithfiil  friend. 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ; 
Bat  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 
Thoo  art,  eh  I  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe  !^ 


TALE  XV. 


ADVICB;  OR.  THE  *SaUiaE  AND  TRB  PRIEST. 

Hm  hnon  fiird  op  with  noli,  banqoeti,  ipMtt, 

And  nevnr  noted  him  in  moj  itody, 
Aof  nHJisraest,  soj  MquMlrstion. 

Metwv  r,  sec  i,  soens  1. 


I  will  convefM  with  iron-wiusd  Ibolib 
With  unreipective  bora ;  none  sra  for  bm. 
Who  look  into  me  wiUi  eooeiderate  er ea. 

Riekard  III,  act  it.  MaoB  i. 

Too  cram  thsM  wonta  into  miM  ean,  acaiost 
The  stomach  of  m  j  mom. 

Tmpett,  aet  ii,  waos  1. 


A  WXALTHT  lord  of  far^ztended  land 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command ; 
Widow*d  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief  . 

In  the  world^s  comforts,  he  dismiss*d  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eawd. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased ; 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  bis  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind  ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbdurs  would  expteaB, 
Long  at  th*  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall, 
No  wedded  lac^  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reignM  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gainM 
0*er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reignM ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seemM  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charmed  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy*d. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy*d. 

Our  *squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released, 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
SeemM  it  not,  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  T 
The  church  he  honourM,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  pennM, 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  sliame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunnM  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear*d. 

Not  such  the  stern  old  reetor  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  wlio  spared  no  crime; 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among, 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

**  Were  he  a  bigot,**  said  the  *squire,  **  whose  leal 
CondcmnM  us  all,  1  should  disdain  to  feel : 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  trainM, 
Prates  of  our  conduct — who  would  not  be  painM7 
While  he  declaims  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
On  men  abandonM,  grovUing  in  the  sty 
(Like  beasts  in  human  shape)  of  shameless  luxury. 
Yet  with  a  patriot's  zeal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
But  let  this  rector,  thus  severe  and  proud. 
Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud. 
And  I  will  place  witliin  his  seat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces,  to  explain  the  truth ; 
Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed.** 

This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister*s  son. 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one « 
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And  she  had  early  tnin*d  for  this  employ 

The  pliant  talents  of  her  colle^-boy : 

At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 

Mer  brother*8  views — the  manners  of  the  hall ; 

The  rector*s  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 

By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade : 

This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 

A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife; 

His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed, 

With  books  as  many  as  he  wish*d  to  read. 

AH  this  accorded  with  the  uncle's  will ; 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
.  Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
** To  be,"  he  wrote,  **  in  manly  freedom  spent; 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scorn*d  a  Methodist  :** 
His  mother  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made^- 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey  *d ; 
And  the  youth  summoned  from  a  serious  friend 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  *sqaire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  lefl  his  wine, 
The  other  still  exclaim*d — **  My  boy  will  shine  : 
Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve. 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  1  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend. 
And,  when  at  honie^  be  social  and  unbend.** 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  James 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim  ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev*rendly  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach : 
Thus  majT  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide. 
Cold  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied, 
Kindling  it  biases,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bunic 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  call'd,  he  knew  not— but  the  call  obey*d  : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen*d,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
And  in  this  ni^ht  was  fix*d  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  pomt,  and  he  retains  it  stUL 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind  : 
His  zeal  grew  active— honest,  earnest  zeal. 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  longM  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue  ; 
And  train*d  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  halL 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud. 


Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 

(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 

For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fiime 

To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name ; 

And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 

For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  culi'd  his  nephew,  and  ezclaim'd,  **  My  boy, 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy  ;^ 
The  foe  has  lefl  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  fi>r  the  fight" 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  fiivourite  nymph 
stood  by, 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke: 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told, 

This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold :" 
And  still  she  feared  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject,  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  dietress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied— 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  tak«  your  wine->--fi>r  woes  a  sura  resource, 
And  the  beit  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey 'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by; 
Resolving  thus,  **  I  have  my  fears — but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control ; 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'squire* 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try, 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  bis  rest : 
Yet  firat,  in  soothing  voice—**  A  moment  stay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey ; 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  prise-* 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  dose  my  eyes. 

**  On  every  priest  a  two-fold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  insure  his  friends ; 
First,  of  the  first — your  stores  at  once  produce. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
On  doctrines  dwell,  and  «very  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource ; 
For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fiithers  said : 
No  worth  has  knowedge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  bow  much  you  know : 
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Is  frith  your  Bobiect,  and  you  jad&re  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  oflight  7 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain. 
Found  in  the  rubrick,  what  the  creeds  explain ; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  saith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone, 
'    Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 

That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends ; 
A  £uth  that  all  embracing,  what  a  ?loom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose ! 
Ko  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes; 
Your  noble  faith,  in  loftier  style  oonve}r*d. 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  requiro ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send. 
That  every  down  hu  words  may  comprehend  ? 
T  is  fi>r  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

**  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  fi-iend, 
And  the  sure  way  is— never  to  otSand ; 
For,  James,  consider — ^what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  cooeems  not  you : 
Shun  all  resemUanoe  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face; 
I        And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew. 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease. 
If  a  rough  band  upon  my  limb  should  seize ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel. 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heal. 

**  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style. 
How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth. 
To  show  Sie  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care ; 
Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  sufiice. 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  t^ie  abstract — vice : 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then ; 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men : 
Id  lashing  sin,  of  ever^  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 
But  name  th'  offence,  and  you  absolve  the  rest. 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast. 

**  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low. 
Thai  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
17  • 


Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need : 
And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  leal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part 

**  Remember  wcU  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize. 
Who  in  his  learninp^  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease. 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  pleaM.** 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate ; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  Hon  roar,  ' 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  bells  had  toU'd — arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  there : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  sav. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  f 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  fiivourite  steed 
(Whose  blood  and  bone  gave  promise  of  his  speed), 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high ; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — luckless  day ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpass'd : 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame  ;^ 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squire, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire  : 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind, 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  grace, 
Amazement  scowl'd  upon  his  douded  face. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  bis  illustrious  race; 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose. 
That  James  might  well  define  the  woids  he  chose  . 
For  this  he  listen'd — but,  alas  !  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  left  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view : 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  fevourite  schemes ! 
For  now  no  crazed  fimatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James  * 
AU  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heard  ^ 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Grave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discourse 
Of  grace  triumphant,  rose  to  four-fold  force . 
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He  ibnnd  his  thoo^hta  despised,  his  rules  trans- 
gressed, 
And  while  the  an^er  kindled  in  his  breast. 
The  pain  mast  be  endured  that  oould  not  be  ex- 

press'd : 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  risings  fire : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
But  James  refused  those  angry  looks  to  meet. 
Till  he  dismiss*d  his  flock,  and  lefl  his  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame, 
But  fix*d  his  soul — ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seemM  to  fly  from  rage, 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  lefl  though  not  a  few  resignM; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  lore, 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  enjoy*d  delicious  tlioughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown. 
Still  was  the  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign. 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain 
Now  dreads  the  unde,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
Lest  the  boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo, 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke. 
Now  pass  his  Honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Ijasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs, 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved. 
By  coward  fears  confessM  his  conscience  moved ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  ito  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  woukl  depart : — 
*  Man,"  said  the  *sqnire,  ••  thou  wert  not  wont  to 

start; 
Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy, 
Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  ?*' 

Yes,  he  had  listen'd,  who  had  slumberM  long. 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong : 
But,  though  aflfected,  still  his  yielding  heart. 
And  cravmg  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from  wine. 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  thonjrh  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  halfoonverted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own*d,  ■*  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
Had  gifts  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  : 
The  *sqttire  he  honourM,  and,  for  his  poor  part. 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
But  t  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried. 
That  right  was  ri^ht,  and  4here  he  would  abide ; 
He  honourM  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
Tlie  preacher  had  his  talents— mora  or  less : 
Why  not  agree  7  he  thought  the  young  divine 
Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and  dii 
For  them  sufficientr— but  he  said  before, — 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more.** 

This  heard  the  'squire  with  mix*d  contempt  and 
pain; 
He  ftar*d  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 


Idine; 


The  flivoorite  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
Conceived  the  man  she  scorn'd  her  cause  would  aid ; 
And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
**  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honour  led, 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  fuilty  head ; 
Their  knres  (Heav'n  knew  how  dreadfully  distress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  as  yet  unUessM : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd" — Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light, 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged— «nd  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door ; 
Though  be  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found, 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny, 
Change  the  whole  heart — ^bnt  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  **  How  vast  the  toil !   and  ah !  how 
weak  am  I  !** 

James  too  has  trouble — he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  eaae : 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's  save  the  fow  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglen  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  leod 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  torn  offimd. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  rlows  in  vulgar  «al ; 
With  pain  he  hean  his  simple  fnends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  wofbl  state: 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour, 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  Strang  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blundera  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause, 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  be  has  nursed  in  them : 
These,  m  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse  ; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring, 
And  give  to  Soom  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVr. 


THE  CONFIDANT. 

Thlnk'tttlMa  I'd  make  a  life  of  jesleinf. 
To  foOow  lUll  the  ehanffw  of  the  mooo, 
WilhrrasliMitpicioof 

0U«a«.s«tiii.ncDt3 
Whr  hart  Umhi  loaC  tho  ffcah  hkiod  io  Ihr  ehaoks, 
Aod  ffiven  mr  treaaora  and  my  righti  in  thee 
To  Ihick-ered  auiunr  and  eurKod  melancholy  f 

He9iTv  ir.  Pan  1,  act  U.  wsmt  S. 

It  is  exoellent 
To  havo  a  ff anft  atteoffih,  bat  tyraBeoai 
To  MS  it  sa  a  giant. 

JfeMVf  /ar  Jfaaaww.  act  ii,socs»  I. 
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AxxA  was  joiang  and  lovely — in  her  eye 

The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye ; 

Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small, 

But  ^raoefnl,  easy,  unaffected  all : 

The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed ; 

Inhere  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  repowd ; 

For  the  pure  blood  that  flushM  that  rosy  cheek 

Spoke  what  the  heart  forbad  the  tongue  to  speak ; 

And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 

Nay,  witli  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could  tell : 

Tbouf  h  thie  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dvrelt. 

Yet  Uke  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt; 

And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 

The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna*8  statioa  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  ooe   whose    kwks  were  with  such  meaning 

fraught; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend. 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind — 
And  some  tbe  body  harass*d,  some  the  mind : 
BilleU  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  bet  with  inferior  skill, 
And  heard  the  smnmoos  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  playM 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey *d ; 
The  lady*e  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  roost  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd : 
The  lady's  taate  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love : 
These  with  the  varions  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perform*d  witli  grace ; 
She  veilM  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease; 
And  sbow*d  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  fiioe  with  careless  freedom  gazed. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
Bat  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten*d  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  viewed,  the  passing  time  to  cheat, 
Bot  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet ; 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  lifers  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t*  assert  what  ysars  may 
bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  apring  ? 
lliere  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  laboured ;  fortune  then 
Placed  tbe  miM  rustic  with  superior  men : 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  lived  to  save. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view*d. 
And  the  siiffht  studies  of  his  youth  renewed : 
He  not  protoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed ; 
Then  thought  of  marriage—**  But  the  great,"  said 

be, 
"  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me;** 
Anna  he  saw,  adimired  her  modest  air; 
He  thought  her  viftuons,  and  he  knew  hsr  &ir; 


Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  bis  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  addressed, 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  expressed ; 
Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow*d  and  sigh*d. 

The  lady  own*d  that  she  was  loth  to  part. 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  humming  health ; 
But  ended  thiM,  **  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

**  Then  is  she  rich  !"  he  cried,  with  lively  air ; 
**But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  &ir  7" 

**  A  ]daoeman*s  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
And  left  a  widow  b^  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  mfant  daughter  strove, 
But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love ; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan-state 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fiite ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be, 
When  the  earPs  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee; 
A  seoond  friend  was  she  compellM  to  shun 
By  the  rude  offers  of  an  uncheck*d  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve ; 
Yet,  e*en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man*B  designs,  nor  beauty's  trid,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  foel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steaL** 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  bot  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew; 
And  *t  is  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damseTs  hreaat 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  oonfess*d ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afllicting  tale  relate, 
And  have  some  fbelmg  for  a  sister's  &te. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came,-* 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart ; 
In  years  they  differ'd  ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen;' 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dwelt, 
With  force  still  growing  vrith  the  hopes  he  felt; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father  crafty,  harsh,  and  old ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect, 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  kmg  to  live  t 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid,  ^ 

In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrete  trusted,  and  her  pains  ezpress'd : 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair^ 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
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But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  prayM 

A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  kindly  aid : 

**  V'es ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come, 

Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom  :** 

*"  *T  is  a  fiwl's  wish,"  the  angry  fattier  cried, 

But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  : 

And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 

T  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment ; 

The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread  ; 

The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  6ed ; 

The  infant  died ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm, 

And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 

**  Should  her  Eliza-^o !  she  was  too  just, 

Too  good  and  kind — but  ah !  too  young  to  trust** 

Anna  return^,  her  former  place  resumed, 

And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  re-bloom*d. 

And  if  some  whispers  of  the  past  were  heard, 

They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appearM ; 

But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd. 

She  saw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 

He  died  o'erwheUnM  with  debt,  and  soon  was  shed 

The  filial  sorrow  o*er  a  mother  dead  : 

She  sought  Eliza's  arms,  that  fiuthful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  showDf 
And  all  th*  adyentures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now  beyond  her  hopes — ^no  longer  tried 
By  slavish  awe — she  lived  a  yeoman*s  t>ride ; 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind : 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joy,  and  happv  in  her  sight; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  mend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  expressed : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look*d  exulting  on  his  first-born  boy : 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infimt  strain'd. 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  explained ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew. 
The  sight  fiimiliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear*d  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threafning  prospect  of  uncertain  fate ; 
BcURDta  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise  ; 
Still  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend; 
**  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
Who  these  can  tell  can  not  the  fact  relate ; 
But  thou,  Eliza,  canst  the  whole  impart. 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart** 

Mix*d  with  these  fears — but  light  and  transient 
these— 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease : 
So  tranquil  all  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way ; 
One  eve,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state. 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate : 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read ; 
The  substance  this—**  Her  fiiend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
While  poor  Eliza  had  from  place  to  place 
Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace; 


That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perishM  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complainM, 
Her  child  a  burden  to  her  life  rcmain'd. 
Her  kindred  shunn*d  her  prayers,  no  fiiend  ha 
soul  sustained. 

**  Yet  why  neglected  7    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship ^ver  true; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted„though  by  wanto  oppresB'd, 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one. 
For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done.** 

In  Anna*s  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 
"I  must,**  she  judged,  ••  these  cruel  lines  expose, 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose.'* 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile— 
•*  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style  : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  teU  7" 
"  At  school,**  she  an8wer*d :  he  "at  school !"  replied; 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  wouU  hide: 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthfbl  gaspings  for  forbidden  frait ; 
Why  so  disorder*d,  love  ?  arc  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest^ 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confess'd." 

This  doud,  though  past,  alarm*d  the  conscioos 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life ; 
Who  to  her  answer  ioin'd  a  fervent  prayer, 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again— but  was  tliere  cause  ?— should  send, 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  fi-iend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd, 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread  :^ 

**  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  Eliza*s  friendship  was  to  close  7 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain: 
Ask*d  she  for  silence  7  why  so  loud  the  call, 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  ^ip° 
And  check  tlie  movements  of  an  injured  mind' 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  snow 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset, 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  c*^f®^„ 
For  who  offends,  must  for  offence  prepare. 

Perplex*d,  dismay *d,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom 
A  day  deferr*d  was  yet  a  day  to  come; 
But  still,  though  painfiil  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  &te; 
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Better  to  die  than  Stafford^  scorn  to  meet. 

And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  woald  be  ditcreet ; 

Prestentfi  she  pent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 

To  woman's  feelingsi,  bcg|ring  her  to  feel; 

With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men, 

Aud  tier  team  falling  spoke  beyond  her  pen ; 

Ella's  silence  slie  again  implored, 

Aud  promised  all  that  prudence  couM  afford. 

For  lot>k8  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seemM  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sighed: 
I'he  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
"What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  ?" 
"Noae,  none,**  she  answerM,  with  a  look  so  kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose ; 
A  hoe  like  this  the  western  sky  displays. 
That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 


Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  • 
"The  wants  she  sufierM  were  affection's  shame; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led. 
Unhappy  fruit!  but  of  a  lawful  bed: 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life. 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  Bture  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grftot; 
Poorly  lor  all  her  faithful  silence  paid. 
And  tantalised  by  ineffectual  aid : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not" 

Despair  and  terror  seised  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artfol  working's  of  a  vulgar  mind  : 
Moneir  the  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Tiugnt  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes. 
That  envy's  self  niight  on  the  view  repose ; 
^«D  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  oompell'd  to  feeL 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
^e  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure, 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Ij^ve,  loth  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long, 
^ill  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language  strong. 

*  AD  I  must  know,  my  Anna — ^truly  know 
Jjhencc  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow  ; 
^Jt  me  thy  grie^  and  I  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love," 

^W  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became, 
*ear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
got  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide, 
Preicribing  wh&t  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

•*  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said—"  But  why  disclose 
A  Woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  7 
2A 


Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 

The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  diotrcss  she  paints : 

Something  we  do — but  she  afllicu  me  still. 

And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 

This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 

Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 

But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign. 

And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thme." 

The  husband  doubted ;  he  was  kind  but  cool  >^ 

"•  'T  is  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 

Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer  aid,^ 

I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid ; 

Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 

Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  bcgg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna'a  heart. 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 
Not  lonff  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  wouM  forego; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
**  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead  : 
Heav'n  has  my  infant :"  •"  HearUess  wretch !"  she 

cried, 
**  Is  this  thy  joy  7"  **  I  am  no  longer  tied : 
Now  will  I,  hast'ning  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake; 
Now  shall  we  both  In  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amazed* 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottag^e.neighbour  gazed ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betra^'d  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  reliefT 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  firiend  would  not  relent ; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask  ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fiU'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, 
•*I  come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind  7" 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  nought  that  pass'd  between  tho  stranger-friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fimdness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest, 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possess'd ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak  :- 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  whiki 
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Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  g^lee 

Of  careless  and  unreeling  levity. 

AVith  calm  pood  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued. 

And  now  with  woundid  pride  her  conduct  vie w*d  ; 

Her  «pcecii  was  low,  her  every  look  eonvey'd — 

**  I  am  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid." 

All  trace  of  comfort  vanished  if  she  spoke. 

The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 

To  her  remarks  witii  insolence  replied. 

And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied  ; 

While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 

Woe^truck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

**  There  is,"  said  Stafford, "  yes,  there  is  a  cause — 
This  creature  friphta  her,  overpowers  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  bad  passM — ^  In  trutii,  my  love,  tliis 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  slic  intend  7 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  slie  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  7" 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
**  'T  is  well,"  said  Stafford ;  "  then  your  loves  renew ; 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distreas'd 
T*  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
111  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek, 
She  lookM  confusion,  and  she  fear*d  to  speak. 

All  this  the  friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight, 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain : 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life, 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Must  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hoar. 

Meantime  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess  ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Stafford  bore 
Tlie  odious  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain. 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But,  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
Fr    once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  guest  with  care  adorn'd,  and  named  her  home  : 
To  please  the  eye,  there  curious  prints  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  Ijjid, 
The  favourite  studies  of  the«fair  betray 'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been  : 
•*  Oh  !  then,"  resumed  the  friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind ; 
I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown. 
Like  one  discarded,  worthless  and  unknown  ; 


But  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  painful  secret  in  mv  bosom  7  No  ! 
Think  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  7 
The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline- 
Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid. 
Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
A  very  mother  to  the  child  became. 
Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  oonceal'd  your  shame; 
But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
You  thru'^t  a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
The  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  guest,  and  Anna  cried  at  length— 
**  You  try  me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength ; 
Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid. 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  soflen'd,  and  composed  her  air: 
Yet  while  professing  love,  she  answered  still— 
**  You  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will" 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Stafford,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  reading  o(l  dispell'd  the  evening  gloom ; 
History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  paas'd  this  memorable  night 

The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  *'  My  tale,"  said  be, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

**  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell, 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  men 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy, 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  ofl  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold; 
Too  long  he  staid  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noon-tide  heat, 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 
food; 


•  The  ■nv*'rei(rn  hure  mennt  Is  the  Haroun  AlfBfchid,  oi  Ha- 
run hI  Ra.ohid  who  died  earlf  in  the  ninth  ctotuif-  he'tiofiea 
ih4>  henr>'r.  and  unmetiinua  the  h^tv,  of  a  Ulo  b  the  Arabia 
NiKbta*  EatflitaiomeDla. 
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The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sua 
CharmM  his  joung  senae— lie  ate,  and  was  undone : 
M'ben  the  food  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tarn*d,  and  cjes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleised  lie  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother-page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
Bat  high  the  price  be  fixM  on  secrecy. 

"'Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  7 
In  ail  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
Writhing  in  pangs — ^but  come,  my  friend !  revive ; 
Hid  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Coold  Dot  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains ; 
I  acorn  such  meanness ;  and,  if  not  in  debt, 
Wonld  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set* 

"Tbebint  was  strong;  young  Osmyn  search'd 
his  store 
For  bnbes,  and  fband  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small, 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  crael  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fbar ; 
Th*  un^nerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  0>myn*s  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flovni ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  snaring,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign*d ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain*d 
Was  trace  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remained. 

"One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  ly rant-friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ  ; 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside. 
And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied  : 
^hmg  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Wu  hot  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
Bot  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
Hj  speech  shall  praise  thee,  and  my  silence  save.* 

''Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day, 
^  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem*d  in  play : 
He  beggM  forbearance ;  •  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  awhile,  although  H  is  pain  to  live : 
Oh !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possess'd 
"o  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest' 

••So  fond  of  death,'  replied  the  boy,  •  't  is  plain 
Thoa  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
Bat  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

"  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near, 
^e  monarch  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne. 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

*  The  tale  proceeds,  when  first  the  caliph  found 
|h«t  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
*»r  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
Bot  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind. 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmjm  yoong, 
nit  paasioQ  urgent  and  temptation  strong ; 


And  that  he  sufferM  from  their  viUain-spy 

Pains  worse  than  death  till  he  desired  lu  die ; 

Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 

His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  agnin: 

To  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  uid, 

For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd ; 

And  a  free  pardon  the  ^lad  boy  restored 

To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 

Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 

That  traitor-friend,  whom  pains  nor  pray  Vs  could 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure. 
And  then  with  cruel  av'rice  sold  the  cure. 

**  My  tale  is  ended ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarm'd,  distress'd, 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  expressed. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home ; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread, 
And  a  fire  gleam*d  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafford's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 

her  pain : 
Quick  she  retired,  and  aU  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 

come. 


TALE   XVII. 


RESENTMENT. 

She  hath  a  tear  for  pitj,  and  a  band 
Open  ai  day  for  meltinir  chertty : 
Yet,  notwiihfltandini,  beinf  tncenaed,  in  fl'nt— — 
Her  temper,  tberefure.  muei  be  well  ubecrv'd. 

licnrtf  IF,  Part  i.  act  iv,  aeene  4. 

Three  or  four  wenehei  where  I  stood  cried—'*  Alaa  I 
food  loal  !*'  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts :  but  theis 
it  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if  Casar  had  itabb'd  iheiff 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

JuJhu  Cmot,  aet  i,  scene  8. 
How  dost  1  Art  cold? 
Vm  eold  mysplF— Whi^e  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  1 
The  art  of  our  necensities  is  strsose. 
That  can  make  vile  thjnrs  precious. 

King  Lear,  act  iii,  seeae  8 


Fkmales  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind, 
Ekisy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
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Who,  wheQ  offended  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th*  offender  and  forgive  the  crime: 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  to  cheat, 
Asks  but  the  humblest  efforts  of  deceit; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain, 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  they  never  more  forget : 
Those  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  tliey  take  th*  impressions  you  desire ; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  f!ed : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few  | 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assaird. 
In  vain  resisted — ^hope  and  science  failM  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
**  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye?  will  he  wed  7 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man. 
Thus  can  he  rest  7 — I  wonder  if  he  can.** 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  pUoe  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty — ^he  roirht  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  8k)W ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain, 
'i'he  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
More  grave  and  courteous,  you  could  seldom  meet : 
Thou^  frugal  he,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board. 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford ; 
For  though  reserved  himself^  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free : 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style, 
And  rarely  Boflen*d  to  a  sober  smile ; 
For  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave^ 
**  Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave; 
And  for  such  men  to  be  of  lang[ua^  free, 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singmg-tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  thej  shield 
The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends. 
As  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !** 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  ^nUe  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth. 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look*d  on  lovers  with  a  virgin*s  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 

Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms, 
At  once  she  6ed  to  her  defensive  arms ; 


ConnM  o*er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  lold, 
And,  statue-like,  was  motionless  and  eold ; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pnfi 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yieuUng  maid— 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  turnM  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  bkwd 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
**  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  soomM  his  art; 
And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  ii 

weak: 
But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yes  or  nsy, 
He  would  deserve  an  answer  just  and  pbio, 
Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
Sir,  if  my  firiends  object  not,  come  again.** 

Hence,  our  grave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  &a 
Praised  not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state, 
**  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
Who  fear*d  neglect,  and  was  compeird  to  trait 
Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy. 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy ; 
But  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  blest, 
His  acts  would  prosper,  and  hu  soul  have  rest : 
Would  she  be  his  ?"— **  Why  that  was  much  to  nj 
She  would  consider  :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorred : 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell-— 
Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  1 
But  she  would  ponder.**^**  This,**  he  said,  ''wu 

kind," 
And  begg*d  to  know  •*  when  she  had  fix'd  her  mind.* 

Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom*d  the  air, 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mild  virtues  in  her  lover*s  mind. 

His  worldly  wealth  she  sought,  and  qoirkljr  grei 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  viev 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores, 
Of  rooms  whose  treasures  pr«ss*d  the  groanioi 

floors ; 
And  he  of  dorks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  7 

The  sum  appointed  fer  her  widow*d  state, 
Fiz*d  by  her  friend,  eicited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 
In  bis  engagements  she  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  did  she  wish  to  lean: 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launch*d,  and  merchant  Paul  bid 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  ]ady*8  care; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  coetiy  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call*d  bv  this  duty  on  a  certain  day. 
And  lobed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array, 
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Forth  from  her  room  with  measured  step  she  came, 
Proad  of  Ih*  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame : 
Th«  husband  met  her  at  his  study -door — 
"This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more: 
A  trir^ing  business — you  will  understand. 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by  laws.** 
Tlien  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  harried  oft  his  prose : 
Tliat  »  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 

And  forasmuch*' said  she,  •*  I  *ve  no  distrust, 

For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 

Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign? — 

There ! ^Now  be  ready  when  we  meet  to  dioe.** 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight, 
The  ship  was  launched,  and  joyful  was  the  night 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
This  serious  merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave, 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  tcoandrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas!  *t is  true;  and  I  in  vain  had' tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  laboured  many  a  tedious  verse 
Tte  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Re  it  confessed,  that  long,  with  troubled  look, 
This  trader  view*d  a  huge  accompting  book 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay *d 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid :) 
Bat  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime^ 
He  ^iQ*d  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw* 
^hat  law  had  given^  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
I^M  gailt,  her  folly— -Uiese  at  once  impressed 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast 


"Shame  I  can  bear,**  she  cried,  ** and  want  sus- 
tain, 
Bat  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again ;" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear. 
Confessed  the  fault— she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claims  he  yielded  all  his  worth, 
^^  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong*d  were  wroth, 
«or  to  their  debtor  wouM  a  port  albw ; 
And  where  to  live  he  knew  xtstr—knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
Tnc  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
fhencefortli  she  utter*d  with  indignant  tone, 

I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone  :** 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
^c  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
[0  show  his  love—"  It  was  already  shown : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
Hu  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch*d  her 

heart, 
Bat  from  bis  meanness  she  resolved  to  part** 

Id  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried : 
18 


*•  Welcome — ^yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low4hatch*d  roof,  this  shatter*d  dooi 
7'hese  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you. 
Is  all  familiar— all  to  me  is  new  : 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel. 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal 
What  your  eoarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense : 
Daily  shaH  I  your  sad  relations  hear. 
Of  wanton  women,  add  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
Will  be  the  music  tliat  this  lane  affords ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate  !  yet  easiier  to  sustain. 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor !  who  expects  to  meet, 
In  such  grey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  ? 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and.  the  billows  roar. 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  tliey  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  deseried, 
When  o*cr  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide-.- 
Sinking  nnwarn*d,  they  execrate  the  shock. 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock.** 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread. 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred : 
Pining  in  grief^  beset*  witii  constant  care, 
Wandering  he  went^  to  rest  lie  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife — but  she  abjured  the  nam&^ 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame; 
When  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother*s  side. 
In  nature  something,  as  m  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdained  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rieh  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister-mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  atiU — the  temp*rate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  •  1 
His  whele  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consign*d, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind  ; 
Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight. 
Had  fix*d  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed. 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  cndow'd  and  loved  ; 
Decent  her  table  was,^  axid  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
I'he  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she. 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress*d  the  savoury  meat. 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate, 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel,  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy, 
To  search  Ih*  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
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No  pracUsed  villain  ooold  a  victim  find 
Than  this  atern  lady  more  completely  Uind ; 
Nor  (if  detecti.'d  in  hia  fraud)  could  meet 
One  leatf  dispoaed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  WTOO|r  she  treaaured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  offender,  or  forgot  th*  offence : 
But  the  kind  aervant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knavB 
A  fourth  time  liatenM,  and  the  past  forgave. 
Flrat  in  her  youth,  when  ahe  was  Uithe  and  gay. 
Came  a  amooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain^^rt. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart ; 
He  aeiied  her  parse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  callM  her  friend ; 
Five  years  she  sufferM — he  had  revellM  five- 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wand*rin|(  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  bodv  wasted,  witherM  life  and  limb ; 
iVhen  tnis  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  ahould  he  now  survive, 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum*d,  and  then  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady*s  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  design^ 
Each  other*8  aid— one  cautious,  and  both  kind ; 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by : 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason^s  yard 
The  curious  lady  view*d  with  much  regard ; 
With  Bteadv  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-wodcing  saw 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  aee 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  taaka,  but  merry  were  the  ciew : 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  fieigbt; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid ; 
This  he  re-w>ld,  and,  with  each  triflmg  gift. 
Made  ahift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Now  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  waa  thia  humble  tnuder,  poor  and  dd^— 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress. 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
Of  children  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat, 
We  never  care— assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries. 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone. 
Of  whom  we  wot— they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie. 
Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
*T  is  best,  at  once,  the  aimple  truth  to  own. 


Thia  waa  the  husband — in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied ; 
"  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried ; 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  hia  wife  complain, 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  varioua  methcSs  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give : 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  achod,  till  noise 
Made  him  leas  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  ^*d  in  all  be  planned. 
And  nothing  proaper*d  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  hia  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppressed. 
He  sought  no  more  for  richei,  but  for  rest: 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
*"  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t*  apply  T 
He  ask*d^was  anawer*d,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthenM  asa^ 
Seen  daj  by  day  along  £e  atreet  to  pass : 
**  Who  IS  he,  Susan  7  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls — do  make  him,  if  you  can.** — 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopp*d  confused,  and  bad  her  words  to  seek; 
From  Susan*s  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew, 
And  cried — ^  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  be  ia 

view? 
Is  thu  his  lot  7— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will  to  steal.** 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe. 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  dear; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  foad, 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  lady,  atill  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
And  said — **  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  homer 
**  A  hut !  a  hovel  !**—•*  Then  his  fate  appears 
To  suit  his  crime  ;** — ••  Yes,  lady,  not  his  years  ^ 
No !  nor  his  suffering! — nor  that  form  decsy'd." 
**  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid ; 
You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acta  allow  ;** 
**  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  fbela  it  now.** 
**  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
Can  they  the  pity  they  reflised  expect  ? 
He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread." 
**The  snow,**  quoth  Susan,  **  falls  upon  his  bed- 
It  blows  beside  the  thatch  —  it  melts  upon  ha 

head.**— 
**  *T  is  weakness,  child,  fbr  grieving  guilt  to  feel  :** 
**  Yes,  but  he  never  aees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  ahriveird  skiOi 
And  ill  he  fiires  without,  and  worse  within  I 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  stowt 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know!" 
"  Think  on  his  crime.**—"  Yes,  sure  *t  wm  vwy 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him  !)  how  he  gropes  atenp.**— 
"  Brought  me  to  shame.**— "Oh  f  yes,  I  know  it  »ll- 
What  cutliog  blast !.  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl; 
He  freezes  as  he  movea — he  dies !  if  he  should  fall: 
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Nor  unsopported  can  be  ever  rise  : 

He  cannot  lire."— "  But  is  be  fit  to  die  ?"— 

Here  Sasan  softly  multer'd  a  reply. 

Looked  roand  the  room — said  something  of  its  state, 

Dires  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  crate ; 

And  then  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 

The  man  affrighten^d,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 

Oh !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 

Throag^h  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ; 

His  rery  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 

Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes  : 

He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 

And  be  so  tornM  his  piteous  looks  above ; 

Bat  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed. 

And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed  : 

Poor  soffering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray*d, 

And  God  will  hear — he  only,  I  *m  afraid." 

•  Peace !  Susan,  peace  !  Pain  ever  follows  sin." — 

*  Ah !  then,**  thought  Susan,  "  when  will  ours  be- 

gin ? 
When  reach*d  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Tet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
There  wiU  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze ; 
The  soUen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest — ^indeed,  I  am  sfiraid.** 
"Know    you  his  cooduct?**  —  "Yes,  indeed,  I 

know — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow : 
Sa&  in  our  rooms  the  threat*ning  storm  we  hear, 
Bat  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear.** 

*  WilfiiJ  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied  ; 
Wilfbl  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide  ;** 
Said  the  stem  lady — "  *Ti8  in  vain  to  feel : 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  mcaL** 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter*d  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  man  !*' 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  laay*s  part, 
The  lady*s  self  began  to  think  it  wrong. 
To  feel  so  wrathfld  and  resent  so  long. 

"  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
No  more  behold  him — but  she  would  sustain ; 
Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
But  he  had  suffer*d ;  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
She  spam*d  such  baseness,  and  she  fbnnd  within 
A  fiur  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin ; 
Tet  she  too  err*d,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject** 

Susan  was  summon*d — "  I  *m  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  bv  yon ; 
Go  to  the  creature— say  that  I  intend. 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow*s  friend ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 


That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 

Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead. 

But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 

Nor  bring  me  grov*ling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raise : 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
His  crimes  be  aU  remember*d  and  confess*d : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget** 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed  : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life*s  comforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look. 
As  selflapproving,  on  a  pious  book  : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man*s  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fiz*d,  she  beard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step^till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  servant  gasp*d  for  breath,  and  shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter*d — ^  He  is  dead  !*' 

'•  Dead  !**  said  the  startled  lady ;  "  Yes,  he  fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by. 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die.** 

"  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven !  for  want  of 

food?** 
No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood  ','— 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbear— Oh !  what  a  heart  had  I  !** 

**  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news.** 
**  *Tis  my  own  heart,**  said  Susan,  ^*  I  accuse  : 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe ; 
To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and  grieve  ; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine. 
And  rest  in  comfort ! — what  a  heart  is  mine  !**— 
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THE  WAGER. 

*Tli  tboogbt  foar  deer  doth  hold  roa  at  a  bay. 

Tamnit  nftke  Shrew,  act  v.  Mens  8. 

I  choose  her  for  myielf: 
Ifihs  and  I  are  pleaMd,  what  *■  that  to  70a  1 
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CRABBERS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Let  *a  Mod  each  one  lo  hb  wife. 
And  b<>  wbuee  wife  ii  muel  obedient 
Bhnll  win  Ihe  wairer. 

TamiMf  ^tkt  Shrew,  act  v,  i 

Now  by  th«  world  it  ie  a  luvty  wencb, 
1  love  bar  ten  limea  more  ibao  e'er  1  did. 


Counter  and  Ci^iniB  were  men  in  trade,  whose  pains. 

Credit,  and  prudence  broujrht  them  constant  gains ; 

Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 

Counter  and  CHibb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 

When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  lime  in  life. 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  Irimself  a  wife  : 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 

They  8eem*d  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 

They  showM  their  difference  when  the  magnet 

came. 
Counter  waa  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
*T  was  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh  : 
**  His  wife  might  o*cr  bis  men  and  maids  preside. 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wishM  to  do, 
She  must  not  lenow,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  "  for  business  fit, 
AVho  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit? 
Absent  awhile,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why, 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful — shall  a  wife  complain  7 
Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  object. 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
No  !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed.*' 

Clubb  heard  the  speech—**  My  friend  is  nice," 
said  he ; 
**  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me : 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  ? 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign. 
And  so  affect  V  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
Awhile  complying,  she  may  vary  then, 
And  be  aa  wives  of  more  unwary  men ; 
Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part. 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart? 
Should  he  the  pronrised  confidence  refuse. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  chooee ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  7 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced.** 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  around, 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mute ; 
Though  quick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile  ; 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  awhile : 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
Ai  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  tows  : 


Useful  and  civil,  all  her  frienda  oonfem*d — 
Give  her  her  wuy,  and  she  would  choose  the  best; 
Though  some  indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make- 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
spent. 
He  saw,  confess*d,  and  said  ho  waa  content 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh'd. 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid  ;-^ 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ;  ' 
A  sofl,  sweet  blossom,  such  aa  men  must  love, 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Foncfly  she  pleaded  and  would  gently  aigh. 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why  ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Hold  up  tlic  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
She  sought  no  reaaons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  nought  to  do. 

Oft  he  ezchum'd,  **  How  meek !  how  mild !  how 
kind ! 
With  her  *t  were  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
It  paina  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve; 
*T  is  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
No !  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied— 
**  What  need  of  patience  7  to  himself  he  cried : 
'*  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule. 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  fi*om  her  school; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  eaae ; 
Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern  7  there  his  boast  should  end, 
No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend. 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street; 
Where  Counter  ofltimes  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
*•  A  man,"  said  he,  **  if  govem'd  by  his  wife. 
Gives  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life  ; 
Now  better  fete  befalls  my  friend  and  me" — 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  th'  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
Desired  his  friend,  **  another  theme  to  seek ; 
When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state^ffain 
AimI  such  important  subjects  should  be  thein  :** 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain; 
It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  all  that  boasting—**  WanU  my  friend  applanseT 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease. 
For,  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. — 
These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone — 
Men  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alone." 
Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw; 
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He  sometimes  mentionM  Juliet's  lender  nerves, 

And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 

"In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  "•  full  sure  some  mjsteiy 

lies — 
He  lauf  hs  at  roe,  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies.** 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast, 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
TiU  Coanter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown*d) 
Be^  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — ••  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,**  he  said,  **  was  an  obedient  spouse, 
Sach  as  my  friend*s— that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  7 
It  b  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home  7 
She  knows  that  mischief  mav  fit>m  travel  come. 
Ii  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
Bat  mme  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  role  a  house  beside ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free, 
Besigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty.'* 

**  By  Heaven,**  said  Clubb,  •»  excuse  me  if  I  swear, 
111  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare. 
That  Qnoontron*d  I  will  such  freedom  take, 
1^  he  will  fear  to  equal— there  *>  my  stake.** 

'*A  match!**  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed; 
"Bat  we  are  friends — ^let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
Wme  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  7'* 
•I*t*8  to  Newmarket,**  Clubb  replied ;  *»  or  cbooae 
looraelf  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  loee ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  rears  to  go^ 
Forfeits  his  cash.— *»    Said  Counter,  ••  Be  it  so,** 

"Hie  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  haiPd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retmii*d  as  each  withdrew, 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view ; 
"Twas   wrong,**    thought   Counter,  •*and  will 

grieve  my  love  ;** 
"Twas  wrong,**  thought  Clubb,  "my  wife  will 

not  approve. 
Bat  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring.*' 

He  sought  his  lady — **  Madam,  I  'm  to  blame, 
Mt  was  reproach*d,  and  could  not  bear  the  shame ; 
l^rein  my  folly— for  *t  is  best  to  say 
The  very  truth — I  *ve  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket — (though  I  hate  the  place, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race. 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide — ) 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
j  shall  be  soom*d,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss*d ; 
I^  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear, 
Yoo  know  tM  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
^  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
uo  you  consent  7—1  never  think  of  force.** 
18*  3B 


**  You  never  need,**  the  worthy  dame  replied ; 
**  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman*B  pride ; 
If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilfiil  wife. 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  lift ; 
Go !  and  when  fix*d  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn. 
That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
She  would  not  make  th*  indulp;ent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  times  advise — ^but  idle  they 
Who  think  th*  assenting  husband  mutt  obey.** 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  viras  assured  to-ni|rht ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared. 
To  show  his  doubting  friends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — ^who  grieving  sought  his  bed,  his  rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  k>ve  distress*d— 
With  sofl  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared ; 
**  She  all  his  councils,  comforts,  pleasures  shared : 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul. 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  BO  it  faappen*d — ^he  was  grieved  at  heart, 
It  happen*d  so^  that  they  awhile  must  part — 
A  little  time— the  distance  was  but  short. 
And  business  call*d  him — he  despised  the  spelt — 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,**  and  there  he  stopp*d  and 
sigh*d. 

Awhile  the  tender  creature  look*d  £smay*dv 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey*d:— 

^  She  an  objection !  No  !**  she  8obb*d,  **  not  oney 
Her  work  was  fini8h*d,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  akme,  for  all  the  world  oould  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happen*d — ^was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockevs,  crowds, 
*Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  their 

shrouds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  &I1 — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit** 

**But  for  three  days,  my  love!  three  days  «l 

most—** 
**  Enough  for  me ;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost--** 
**  My  honour 's  pledged  !** — **  Oh !  yes,  hiy  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  ontweigh  your  wifo ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  f 
I  shall  be  dead«— on  whom  can  you  depend  7 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave^^** 

"  Nay,  love,  attend — ^why,  bless  my  soul — I  say 
I  will  retum-^there — weep  no  longer — nay !— ** 
"  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true. 
But  spirits  fail  roe ;  I  must  die ;  adieu  !** 

**  What,  madam !  must  7*-*t  is  wrong— I  *m  aiw 
gry — zounds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  7** 

**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives — to,  love !  and  I  am  dumln^ 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live. 
Yon  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
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Alas !  I  ftint — ah !  cracl — there  'f  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers — tliis  hud  done  the  deed.** 

The  ladj  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went; 
Strong  terror  seized  him  ;  **  Oh !  she  loved  so  weU, 
And  who  th'  effect  of  tenderness  could  tell  7" 

She  now  recovcr*d,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — **  Ah  I  cruel  man — ^" 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  confess^, 
'T  was  vcr J  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey*df 
Could  like  Uie  most  subservient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  stilL 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  ooj,  his  servant  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stoppVl  to  feed. 

••  My  friend,"  he  read — **  our  journey  I  decline, 
A  heart  too  tender  fi>r  such  8tri&  is  mine  ; 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined ; 
But  yoa  are  too  considerate  and  kind : 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet^s  fears 
I  thus  relent,  overcome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  say, 
A  man  like  you  *t  is  pleasure  to  obey : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  most  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  affairs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  Iheme  for  wit  7 
'T  was  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  weak 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease. 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 
And  find  nor  shive  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 

••  Agreed,"  said  Clubb, "  with  all  my  soul  agreed ;'' 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
**  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  expressed, 
And  I  assent;  such  things  are  not  a  jest" 

••  True,"  said  the  wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride : 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring;  ^ 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn 

kind; 
Prooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  His  at  once  their  nature  and  delight; 
Such  women  feel  not ;  while  they  sigh  and  weep, 
*T  is  but  their  habit — ^their  affections  sleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
So  very  meltinp^,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  affection  let  not  man  rclj. 
The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  : 
But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  t^e, 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake ; 


For  he  has  found,. and  through  his  wife  will  find, 
*T  is  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  more 
kind." 


TALE  XIX, 


THE  CONVERT. 

A  tspiter  is  a  frood  trade,  ud  •■  oM  cloak 
makes  a  new  J«rkin ;  a  wifber'd  wnrinf-man,  a  TnA  tapster. 
Msrrif  Wivm  ttf  fFhtdaor,  act  i.  aosDfe  3. 

A  fellow,  iir,  that  I  have  knowD  co  aboot  with  mj  troU-w 

*"*^  Whdtr*a  T«I«.  set  hr,  seem  9. 

I  myaelf,  MHaetimea  leavina  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  holdios  mine  honoor  in  mj  neeot- 
■il  J.  an  forced  to  shnfllo,  to  hedge,  and  to  hirch. 

Marw  Winea^  IFiiidMr,  aetiusesasS. 

Yea,  and  at  thalrerv  monMOt. 
Coneideralion  like  an  aofoi  came. 
And  whipped  th*  offiBodinc  Adam  oat  of  hinu 

Hatrw  r,  act  i,  sesM  1. 

I  have  lived  loof  eooosh :  My  Majr  of  liA 
b  fallen  into  (he  Mre,  the  rellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  Bhoold  accompany  old  afe, 
Aa  hoooar,  lova,  obedieiioe,  tioopa  of  fiiemiiw 
I  muat  not  look  to  have. 

JTseMA,  aetY,  bosm  SL 


SoM«  to  our  hcFO  have  a  heroes  name 

Denied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim ; 

Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 

A  full  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 

On  her  own  word  tlie  marriage  must  depend — 

A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 

Bat  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise, 

His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise : 

The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 

The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought ; 

He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs. 

Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swin:i8 ; 

Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  pufffd  along. 

As  not  himself— but  in  his  helpers — strong'. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  hero*s  name  was  clear, 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  ••  Here!'* 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assignM 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  digrace. 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide  or  friend ; 
But  in  a  market-town  an  active  boy 
Appcar'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With  spirit  high  John  learn'd  the  world  to  brave* 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave ; 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  aa  at  present,  skill'd  to  shifl  and  trick ; 
Some  humble  part  of  many  trades  he  caught. 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought; 
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lac  waiters  helper,  and  the  hostler  a  man ; 
livd  when  be  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to  lose, 
lii  varjin^  geaias  shone  in  blackings  shoes  s 
mi  J  night  fitfher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
>s]2:tant  poicher,  he  o'erlookM  the  wood  ; 
t  an  ekctioa  John's  impartial  mind 
as  to  no  cause  or  candidate  confined ; 
0  all  in  turn  he  full  allegiance  swore, 
nd  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore : 
Is  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
nheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 
t  church  he  deign'd  tho  organ-pipes  to  fill, 
nd  at  the  meeting  sang  boUi  loud  and  shrill : 
Qt  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain*d, 
J  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
iqaors  he  loved  of  each  Inflaming  kind, 
o  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 
*oo  warm  at  cards,  a  losing'  game  he  play'd, 
'o  fieccing^  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 
its  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  ezpressM, 
ind  lies  1^  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  bad  been, 
Ua  fate  or  happier  fbrtune  changed  the  scene : 
L  fexer  seized  him,  **  He  should  surely  die — ^" 
le  tearVi,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
nth  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  addres8*d, 
ind  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
*he  good  man  kindly  clearM  the  sinner^s  way 

0  lively  hope,  and  oounsellM  him  to  pray ; 

I'ho  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise, 
b  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
is  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
rae  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
i^  old  oompanions  at  his  sober  face 
iisrh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
ith  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  embrace : 
■)  his  new  fiiends  such  convert  gave  applause, 
fe  to  tbeir  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
loo^h  terror  wrou^t  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
as  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
bn  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
J  raanners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone, 
;3.<»ed  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn  tone, 
le  lengthen*d  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
te  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
pose  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe  ; 
tr  thoaght  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
id  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  fiuth  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
ie  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows— 
tewe  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
id  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
clings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past, 
clings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last ; 
>w  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day, 
lese  were  his  ftelingi,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  soarcea^  wiil  this  faith  remain 
hile  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain 

1  heaviest  weights  tbe  deepest  rivers  pass, 
bile  icy  chains  &it  bind  tlie  solid  mass ; 


L«ong  as  their  hrmncss  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o^er  the  threatening  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies. 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend  ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  s'helves  displayed, 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
By  nature  active  and  from  vice  restrain*d. 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  views  sustainM ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel. 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish*d  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin^class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summon*d  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made ; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeaL 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made 
And  as  this  prospect  opened  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abated— *«  What  had  he  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  7** 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  **  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine ; 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — **  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  t 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware.** 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade — ^they  must  not  interfere. 

*T  was  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  |he  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resignM : 
He  bad  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
**  They  are  but  men,'*  said  John,  **  and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man*s  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  7 
*T  is  their  advice  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe.** 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Yet  sometimes  ponder*d  o'er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind : 
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And  by  degreeg  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  workis  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  tou«:h : 
fc^atiric  Do^eis,  poets  bold  and  freet 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  sclf<<ipproval  on  his  bosom  sleaL 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it,  will  not  humble  be  i 
No  longer  John  was  6ird  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 
And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  was  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  heard, 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeared ; 
The  world  his  friends  agreed  had  won  the  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  pemse ; 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  e^ct; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love, 
The^  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove ; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went 

"John,"  said  the  teacher,  "John,"  with  great 
conoem, 
*•  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern— 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net ; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow ; 
Who  at  the  morning-meeting  sees  thee  now  7 
Who  at  the  evening  7  where  is  brother  John  7 
We  ask>-«re  answer'd,  To  the  taTem  gone : 
Thee  on  the  sabbath  seldom  we  behold ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou  *rt  nursing  for  a  cold : 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world-entangled  men !) 

"See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy 

shop; 
To  Tiew  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop ; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baubles 

know, 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  7 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
What 's  l^re  7  a  book  of  dances ! — you  advance 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  7 
How !  *  Gro— '  it  says,  and  *  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble— but  'tis  so— 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou  make  7 
Oh !  without  qnestion  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here  7  the  *  School  for  Scandal'— pretty 

schools  7 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  7 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  naroi«  contemptible  as  thine  7 
■  Old  Nick,  a  Novrl  !*  oh !  t  is  mighty  well— 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
•  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  *  Tim  Grin ;' 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  facetious  in  thy  sin ; 


And   what 7   'the  Archdeacon's  Charge'— 't  b 

mighty  welt— 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  alnS, 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work- 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

**  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pridt 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fiu t,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
Yet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  firom  thy  shop  expel, 
Repent  and  pray,  and  ail  may  yet  be  welL 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold, 
How  fashion's  wanton  rotes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappings  dwell? 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
See !  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin. 
The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within; 
What  7  't  is  a  cross ;  come  hither— as  a  friend, 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend." 

"  Rend,  if  you  dare,**  said  Dighton ;  "  you  iball 
find 
A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
Call  me  ungratefiil !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  all  times  ready  for  the  expected  day  7— 
To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  corae^ 
Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home ; 
And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  7 
Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  7 
Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  7 

"  Concerns  it  yon  what  books  I  set  for  sale  7 
The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuops  tale ; 
And  for  the  rest,  't  is  neither  wise  nor  Just, 
In  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  tnist ; 
Why  should  th'  Archdeacon's  Qiarge  your  ipleer 

excite  7 
He,  or  perchance  th*  archbishop^  may  be  right 

**  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  is  trae ; 
I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — ^nothing  new ; 
But  the  same  prooft,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
And  the  same  lights,  where  all  thkigs  dark  remaio 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — ^but  I  have  found 
Some  sins  amon|f  yon,  and  the  best  unsound ; 
You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  ean  blow. 
When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
(I  own  my  folly),  I  was  fill'd  with  awe ; 
You  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  weQ, 
I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel; 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see? 
Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  heav'n  to  braw 
The  host  of  sin,  and  sinfiil  souls  to  save  7 
But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  fiiilings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  hlglk 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  jaot 
eye; 
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Then  TOO  beheld  us  abject,  fiillen,  low. 
And  ''('it  your  g\ory  from  your  b<acncAt  grow ; 
Tntich'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  reot, 
Atid  my  onn  vilrncss  and  your  power  confessM  : 
Ti.oc,  1  cxclaim*d,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
Oi  iiirn  who  taught,  delighted  ond  amazed ; 
I'.d  vvlicn  \\e  6Mt!*h''d,  if  by  chance  he  cjst 
Ouc  ItK)k  on  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

"  But  when  I  view'd  yon  in  a  clearer  light, 
Arid  s^iW  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite  ; 
W.icn,  at  his  humble  pray'r,  you  deijn'd  to  eat, 
SuinU  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
^Vhen  as  yon  Rat  contented  ond  at  ense, 
Niubliiij^  at  leii(ure  on  tlie  ducks  and  pense. 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  your  place  to  find, 
Yoa  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind; 
And  gare  us  hope,  in  heaven  tliere  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  beside  your  own  to  come ; 
^Vhile  this  world*s  good  engngrd  your  carnal  view, 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy*d  it  too; 
All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
Tbi  change  in  jou  should  work  an  equal  change  7'* 

"Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "and 
gone 

For  ererlasting." "  Go  thyself,"  said  John-, 

**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more ; 
Mj  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door.** 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attached  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  sccmM,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains, 
Re«ntmcnt  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  lookM  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
U'jld  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rjirhtly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  his  own, 
JJe  mijht  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
,j™tt?h  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer; 
wi!^  J^°^^"ncs  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
JJho  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
J"^yi  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine, 
^  ere  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine  • 
jat  Dijhton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Kan  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme  : 
f^»w«  in  hU  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
'**»"  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
fr^of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind, 
1  iV^^''^^  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind  ; 
And  round  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
'fora  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
"'8  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
°«  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died ; 


He  then 


'ssenled  to  a  last  request. 


\nJ      ^^®  meeting-window  let  her  rest; 
Wk-I"  i^^'  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen, 
aich  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

v^'?^/on  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance, 
«  seldom  pubiishM,  loth  to  trust  to  chance; 
Bai^LM^'^  *  doctor's  sister— poor  indeed, 

•*ill  d  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read ; 


Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek, 
Could  make  her  halHcrown  pamphlet  in  a  week : 
This  she  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  clKMe  tiie  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded ;  trade  increased  the  while. 
And  foKunc  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  Uie  mighty  chsnge  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teschcr's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt. 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
Tlie  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way; 
Forsaking  one,  he  foiiud  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  he  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain. 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase, 
And  feK  his  consequence,  and  dweh  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd,  **  Why  longer  should  I  strtre  7 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton  to  make  glad  the  old  7" 
(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
**  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain. 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again; 
But  what  arc  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade. 
And  parish-honours  7 — folly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appear'd 
Sadness  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heard : 
The  brethren  oflen  at  the  shop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away ; 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fiird  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputation  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days. 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise ; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd. 
And  far.famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  so  prim !  so  fierce!  so 

sleek! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake  i  how  strongly !  warmly! 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul. 
And  list'ning  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  linger'd  near 
Tliey  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  bear 
Their  weighty  charge — »*  And  can  the  lost-one  feel. 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal; 
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When  aR  were  summoned  at  tiie  rising  son. 

And  he  was  ready  with  his  iiriendd  tu  ran ; 

When  be,  piirtaking  with  a  chosen  few. 

Felt  the  great  clian^e,  sensation  rich  and  new  7 

No !  all  id  loHt,  her  tavours  fortune  shower*d 

Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower^  ; 

Ttie  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 

Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor : 

Socceiis  undoes  him  ;  he  hns  risen  to  fall. 

Has  gaiird  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all ; 

Gone  back  from  8ion,  he  will  (ind  his  age 

Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 

He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track  ; 

And  now  must  ever  bear  tlie  burden  on  bis  back.** 

Hurt  by  such- censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad. 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide. 
And  from  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  deal( ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
Ho  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  faiPd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  **  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two  :*' 
**  No  more !"  he  said,  **  but  why  should  I  complain  7 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  sure — but  why  should  I  despair  7 
I  *m  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  &ir; 
In  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will. 
But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still : 
I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made ; 
And  as  I  more  possessed  and  reason*d  more, 
I  lost  those  comforts  I  enjoyed  before. 
When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round  ; 
And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found  : 
Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease. 
Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please  ; 
Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I, 
Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die.** 

He  said,  and  died ;  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone, 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton  !  had  he  found  a  friend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend  ! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear; 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low, 
No  certain  tokens  of  man*s  safety  show ; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place, 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  leaned  on  grace ; 
Had  be  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure, 
His  knowledge  hnmbic,  and  his  hope  secure  ;~- 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock. 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock ; 
But  his,  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand. 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  stand,  i 


TALE  XX. 


THE   BROTHER& 

A  iNother  noble. 
Whose  DStnro  ii  so  far  from  doiof  hwnns. 
Th«t  he  iiupectt  Dooe ;  oo  whoee  fiioUh  booarty 
Mjr  prsetieo  majr  ride  envy. 

Kimg  Lfr,  met  I.  aeeM  S. 
He  leie  me  feed  wkb  hiadet 
Bait  Be  tlM  place  uf  brother. 

A»  Y9U  Uie  It.  act  i,  K«oe  L 
*T  w«i  f ,  but  *t  ii  not  I :  f  6o  not  ahaiM 
To  tell  you  what  1  was,  beins  what  I  am. 

jf «  Yom  Likt  It,  act  iv,  kmc  1 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  coast, 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — be  seldom  spoke. 
But  sometimes  sang  and  cfaorusM — ^HtaiUej 

Oakr 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content, 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  •"T  is  Fletcher  we  behoW;" 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came, 
And  view*d  his  fi>rm,  they  grudged  the  &tber\ 


Greorge  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact, 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest— 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest- 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother*s  feebler  fiinn 
Shrank  fi-om  the  cold,  and  shiidderM  at  the  storm; 
Still  with  the  seaman*8  to  connect  his  trade, 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  miiuli 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gained, 
And  then  a  friend  unwearied  he  remainM : 
He  saw  his  brother  was  of  spirit  bw, 
His  temper  peevish,  and  hia  motions  slow; 
Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake : 
But  the  kind  sailor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Else  had  he  seen  tliat  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court — what  objects  to  pursue; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discem'd, 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  leamM. 

Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  house,  and  there  the  landman  dwelt; 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  homOi 
For  tliere  would  George  with  cash  and  comfort! 

come ; 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  aroond, 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 
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He  wish*d  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might  fall. 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  bad  a  vote — and,  wer«  it  well  applied, 
Mi^ht  have  its  worth^nmd  he  had  views  beside ; 
Old  Bur|reas  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  hamble  man  who  ser\'ed  him  with  a  vote ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
But  bow*d  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  gnve : 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  den) lire 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seemed  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  sofl  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  tliis  virtuous  dame  : 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire, 
Bat  friendly  liking  and  chastised  deajre ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay. 
In  present  fiivour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  de]ay*d. 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid  ; 
Nor  isk*d  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
But  took  his  grog,  wrought  hard,  and  was  content ; 
Tdl  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
"Preaa'd,  I  must  ^  ;  why,  then,  *tis  better  far 
At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
"Hun  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun 
As  if  I  fear*d  the  music  of  a  gun." 
•Go not  I"  said  Isaac—''  You  shall  wear  disguise." 
"What!^  said  the  seaman,  "  clothe  myseU*  with 

ties  ?"-- 
"Oh  I  but  there 's  danger."—"  Danger  in  the  fleet  7 
Yott  caDoot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 

Isaac  awhile  demurr'd— but,  in  his  heart, 
^  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefactions — favour  is  a  chain ; 
Mt  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 

diadain- — 
^ile  beings  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ou^ht  to  venerate ; 
^0  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail. 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 

Inac,  farewell  *  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
^ying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
1^  OS  do  something  Hwizt  the  groan  and  cry : 
And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prise, 
Onehalf  tothce  I  give  and  I  devise; 
o?i!^  liwt  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
Ijjf  leamM  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid  : 
ineir  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea, 
^d  thoa,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
JI^Mewell !— 1  go  where  hope  and  honour  caH, 
^^  does  it  fbUow  that  who  fights  must  fiill." 

uaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak, 
r  t  V^^^  ^r  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
H*f  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace, 
^^  «owly  roU*d  upon  the  rueful  face, 

*ced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

vJ^  fled— war  lasted — George  at  sea  remained, 
]^J"e  the  alow  landman  still  his  profits  gain'd  : 
A  lumble  place  was  vacant— he  besought 
^  patron's  interest,  and  the  office  caught ; 


For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  euught : 
Whom  thus  tiic  mistress  praised, the  maid  approved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance^-but,  alas ! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write — lie  wrote,  and  he  confessed 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  soie  diatress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — Hcav'n  knew  how  he  should  live ; 
*»  But  you,"  he  added,  ♦*  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  considered  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say  : 
Then  change  not,  brother^  your  more  happy  state, 
Or  on  the  Wizard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  "  It  is  right  and  fit, 
In  aH  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit : 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust.'*— 
He  added,  *•  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wifb ; 
Tlicn  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  **  Have  a  cheerful  heart" 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  ?ulde. 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  rephed ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafly  landman  smiled. 
And  softly  said—"  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made-* 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored. 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health. 
And  George  exclaim'd  —  **  Ah  !  what  to  this  is 

wealth  7 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart. 
Than  roll  in  riche*— but  we  now  must  part  V* 

All  yet  is  sUU— but  hark  !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  bccalm'd  on  mountain.bilk)ws  ride— 
So  life  is  threaten'd  and  so  man  is  tried. 

Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be ; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd;  and  though  his  heart  wa. 

sound. 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd— 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent. 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
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Hit  wealth  and  expectationa  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  l8aac*8  love  would  do  ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply. 
Where  George  ut  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  landman  read  —  and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress*d : — 
**  Could  he  resoWe  t'  admit  k>  poor  a  guest  7 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailer  stay, 
Unlessbis  purse  could  tor  his  comforts  pay  ;** 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  i»  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield  : 
**  Perhaps  his  pension,  witti  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsqnander'd^  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply  : 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure  f 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — he  may  be  proppM  for  years  ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  eoroply. 
But  tliese  old  batter'd  feUows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  Geor^  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought" 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindneae,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown: 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  tlie  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy» 
That  the  rude  billows  in  then:  rage  destroy. 

Foor  George  confessM,  though  loth  the  truth  to 

find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind: 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  it>  the  wife  offence, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  questioned,  **  choose 

to  come. 
Where  clouds  of  poisonM  fwne  defiled  a  room  7 
This  could  their  lady-friend,  and  Burges»  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma)  lx;ar  to  feel  7 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him-* 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  7" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaae  strove  to  show, 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t*  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to  find 
His  brother  wishing  to  be  reckon'd  kind : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  ooncem'd  by  his  distress 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress : 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  btories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear ; 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 


But  George  indeed — for  George  they  calTd  the  Loj 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy- 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep, 
To  bear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep; 
Till  the  fond  mother  eried — "^That  man  will  tetd 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.*' 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,,  whom  his  love  had  sought 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day,) 

Ah  !  brother  Isaac  .'—What  *  I  'm  in  tlie  waj  1' 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No  !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  bay 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply : 
My  spouse  had  money— she  must  have  her  will— 
Ah !  brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pilL" — 

George  tried  the  lady—"  Sister,  I  offend." 
"Me  7"  she  replied — ""Oh  no  I — you  may  depend 
On  my  regard — but  watch  your  brother's  way, 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

*  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  "  what  a  head  wi 
mine. 
That  easy  berth  at  Greenwich  to  resign  I 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fotc ; 
"*  Brother  !"  said  Isaac,  **-yoa  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I  'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wifo's  refations — (curse  the  haughty  crew}— 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you : 
You  speak  so  loud — and  they  have  natures  soft- 
Brother 1  wbh do  go  upon  the  lolt  I" 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled, 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  come. 
Wlie  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  broUier  and  his  wife  to  sit; 
He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid ^they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us 7 No !  this  will  never  do: 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer,    ^^ 
**  We  are  engaged— you  can  hav«  nothing  here ! 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  loii,  to  think  and  grieve  aloae; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed, 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  (e6j 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind ; 
Ifihe  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joyi 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  bey. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  chiW 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  be^iefl» 
The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
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riii  rican  waa  iivavjri  uiiu  iiis  iiiiiu»  wciv;  «iviu  < 
Tif  tender  boy  came  oitcn  to  entreat 
If  1.0  cocA  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Fiirivtju'd  Of  porchasi'd,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 
Tue  tuod  antouch*d  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
Tuc  boy's  indulgence,  grutified  and  grieved. 

•■  Uncle  will  die  f  said  George — the  piteous  wife 
E^cLiin'd,  •*  she  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
But  Hick  or  well,  to  my  conunands  attend, 
Aiid  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend.'*   - 
The  boy  was  vex'd ;  he  Iclt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What !  punishM  for  his  love  ! 
No !  be  would  go,  but  soflly  to  the  room,, 
Straling  in  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Chice  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
''(;corgc,  are  you  ill  ?" — and  hurried  him  away; 
Yet  tn  his  wi:e  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  o:ten  cry,  *•  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant, 
W[)o  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
But  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid; 
But  now  the  fatlier  caught  him  at  the  door, 
And^  sweaiing — yes,  the  man  in  office  swore. 
And  cried,  "Away!  How!  brother,  Pm  surprised, 
Tuat  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
Ut  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
Vour  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain  i 
h  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Y(  ur  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  7 
U'nat !  fcullen  I — ha !  George  Fletcher !  you  shall  see, 
Proud  as  you  are,  your  bread  depends  ou  me  !" 
He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went, 
Then  coc^rd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  oompeird  his  son 
1  o  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one  : 
liut  the  wi:e*8  wrath  overcame  the  brother*B  pain, 
Aud  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  He 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh  : 
jv>  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  com'brt  one  so  dear  and  so  distressed ; 
Then  tvatcird  his  time,  but  with  a  child-like  art, 
FictrayM  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
i  h'  observant  wife  remarked,  **  the  b«»y  is  grown 
So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
*^>  close  and  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet — do  wateh  them  and  dcteet.** 

C;eorge  now  remarked  that  al)  was  still  as  night. 
And  hastonM  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
'  Uncle  1"  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp*d  the  door ; 
*  f>o  let  me  in** — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
The  care' 111  fu ther  caught  him  in  the  fact, 
\nd  cried, — ^  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  7 
ij.ick  to  your  mother  1" — and  with  hasty  blow, 
fe  «ent  tb*  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
I^hcn  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
'  l9  tiiis  your  conduct? — is  it  thus  you  plan 7 
v'-dur'e  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 

)f  vile  di.4pote What  is  it  that  you  mean  7 — 

^eor^e,  are  you  dumb?  do  learn  to  know  your 

fVii'nds, 
ind  Uiink  awhila  on  whom  your  bread  depends : 
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Come  I  Brother,  come  !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  ? — Speak,  you  villain^  speak  ! — 
Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb: 
I'll  ope  your  mouth,  impostor  !  if  I  come  : 
liCt  me  approach — I*U  shake  you  from  the  bed. 

You  stubborn    dog Qh  God!    my   brother*! 

dead  !— " 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  alT  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart : 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  by  av*ricr,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awakcn'd  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime  : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook^ 
*'  So,e*  said  his  son,  ^  would  my  poor  uncle  look.** 
**  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire.** 
"  No !  you  have  physic  snd  a  cheerful  fire.*' 
^  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I*m  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied.** 
He  view*d  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex*d  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son  ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  hmb,  and  seanuin*s  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale  : 
He  now  the  worth  and  gcicf  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true; 

The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart, 
And  I  to  break  it — *t  was  a  demon*s  part  !** 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  paHiotes  or  conceals. 

This  is  your  folly,*'  said  his  heartless  wife : 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life ; 
It  8uffer*d  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  i  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pme,  and  fret  his  life  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  aa  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  bear. 
"Did  he  not  curse  rae,  child 7** — "He  never 
cursed, 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst  :** 
••  And  so  will  mine  :** — **  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray ; 
My  unde  said  it  took  his  pains  away.*' 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain  ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  tbey  give  him  pain ; 
"  These  from  my  heart,"  he  cries,  **  all  feeling  drove  ,• 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love  :** 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wile  at  ease : 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
or  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  pos8e8s*d, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  tlie  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  Iho  1 
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As  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh, 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  worn  to  flj. 
Without  a  hope  in  life— without  a  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 


THE  LEARNED  HOT. 

Like  OM  well  itoiiad  io  a  Md  otlail. 
To  plaaM  bii  f  rand«m. 

MerekaiU  of  Fmie*,  act  ii.  sosDeS. 

And  Iben  tiM  wbiDinff  tohooHwr*  with  bit  MtelMl 
And  thioinf  moroinf  fact,  craepiof  fika  mailt 
Unwillingly  tu  tebooL 

A§  You  Lik§  ik,  act  ii,  ■oeiie7. 

H«  M  a  batter  Kholer  than  I  tboaikt  be  wae 

He  bae  a  cood  tpraji  menM>ry. 

MarvM  mv*a  of  WnMtr.  aot  i«.  eoeae  1. 

One  that  feeds 
On  objeele.  arti,  and  iniietiom. 
Which  out  of  Ufe,  and  etard  by  other  men. 
Begin  hie  faibiott.       ^,.      ^  . 

MLmm  Cmtmr^  act  it.  aecne  1. 

Oh !  lortnra  wm  so  more— I  will  eonfeee. 
HmwF/,  Parts,  act iii. 


An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jones,  and  true, 

He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 

Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fbad  of  gmin  was  he, 

Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 

Left  with  his  children  in  a  widowed  state, 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call. 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 

Though  each  professM  a  pure  maternal  joy^ 

By  kind  attention  to  has  feeble  boy: 

And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest. 

Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distres8*d ; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 

Their  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  lefl  alone — 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 

As  if  *t  were  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

Oh  !  *t  is  a  preeious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  wiH  serve  instead : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
*T  is  that  precisely  they  wouki  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — ^then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  hia,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  tilings  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  onfer,  prudence  in  affairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  theirs ; 
In  fact^  it  secm*d  to  be  a  thing  decreed. 
And  fix*d  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Yet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard, 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  Was  encompass'd  rount^ 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly. 
Rut  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart, 
Uia  SMl  the  fiie,  and  art  opposed  to  art 


Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones, 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones: 
•*  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  *•  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be." 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it  calls  for  pains  and  care ; 
But  I  must  bear  it :"— **  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye :" 
*"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  falher^s  may  supply  :** 
^  Such  growing  snefr  your  Tery  soul  will  tease :" 
•*  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
I  have  a  mother" — **  She,  poor  ancient  soul ! 
Can  she  the  spirita  of  the  young  control  7 
Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  tliy  care, 
Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share  T 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontrolPd  :" 
**  But  wives  Hke  mothers  must  at  length  be  old." 
**  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants — they  are  evib  sore :" 
**  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more." 
**  Wih  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  7" 

Alas !  and  I  most  bear  it  as  1  can." 

Resiirted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdrew, 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat, 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  be  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim*d. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim*d. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  decreet, 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize— 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  saffly  in  a  fbnd  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prore, 
Bv  kind  reiection  of  such  pressing  love; 
Must  dread  such  dan^rous  friendahip  to  conuneiice, 
And  stand  collected  m  its  own  defence :~ 
Our  farmer  thus  the  profier'd  kindness  fled, 
And  shunned  the  love  that  into  bondage  fed. 

The  fridow  fkiling,  fresh  besiegers  came. 
To  share  the  &te  of  this  retiring  dame  : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ilb  attend^ 
Tlie  man,  that  fled  flrom  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray*d,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  hardened  heort  of  Fanner  Jones  to  ache. 

But  stUl  he  governed  with  resistless  hand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  lie  would  command: 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer'd, 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  tbej 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  known, 
Etxk  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam's  side, 
Hamour*d  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride: 
Companions  dear,  vrith  speech  and  spirita  miW, 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child  ;^^ 
This  nature  prompts;  minds  uninfbrni*d  and  weal 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek ; 
Push*d  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside, 
The  cares  of  man^  his  humour,  or  his  pride, 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  sUte,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age, 
The  old  are  pleased  ev*n  children  to  engage; 
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Aud  by  ^Hid  age  with  prejudiced  fed. 

Tnt  father,  thankful  for  the  ^ood  he  had. 
Vet  saw  witJi  pain  a  whining  timid  lud ; 
U  horn  he  instructing  led  through  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  man  performs,  what  nature  yields : 
P  It  Stephen,  listless,  wandcrM  from  tlie  view, 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew. 
Ami  idly  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
Tht:  lambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wishM  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
n  ;^t  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see. 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night. 
To  ^ide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mmd  to  throw  her  glimmer 

incr  light ; 
Her  Bible-stories  she  impressed  betimes. 
And  fiird  hb  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  fblt ; 
From  frighttul  dreams,  he  waking  sobb*d  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  father  wishM  such  errors  to  correct, 
Bat  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
T.'jat  Stephen  never  would  a  &rmer  be ; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shifUcss  lad  to  guide, 
\nd  yet  *t  was  time  that  something  should  be  tried ; 
^fe  at  the  vilbge-school  perchance  might  gain 
Mi  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain  ; 
Tet  the  good  dame  affirmM  her  favourite  child 
Vas  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
Tliat  be  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
ind  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak.*' 

The  father  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
lie  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
licTc  the  rude  lads  compeird  the  child  to  fight, 
lod  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
>t  this  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew, 
nd  bade  her  darling  **  shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
•''horn  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
Fo^iing  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die  :** 
nis  was  such  comfbrt,  that  in  high  disdain 
le  told  their  Ate,  and  felt  their  btows  again : 
et  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Mthin  the  school  be  play'd  a  better  part ; 
le  wrote  a  dean  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate, 
^'ith  onore  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
le  thought  not  much  indeed--but  what  depends 
a  p«ioa  and  care,  wae  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  had  his  father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
.  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 

nd  though  a  fiirmcr  be  would  never  make, 
le  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take; 

nd  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  em|Noy, 
o  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
'.my  bat  humble — little  could  be  gain'd: 
'he  time  arrived  when  youth  and  aire  must  part, 
'ears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 


As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight. 
Till  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight ; 
"  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
T*  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 
I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride, 
Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside ; 
While  others  daring,  yet  imbecMe,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate, 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate ; 
Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
('T  is  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce : 
And  now  m^  blessing,  not  as  any  charm. 
Or  conjuration ;  but 't  will  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  op  and 
down. 
Now  charm 'd  with  promis'd  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  grandam — lost  the  force, 
The  drill,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'T  was  good  advice,  and  meant,  **  My  son,  be  good  ;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean 
That  lads  should  read  theb  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  tliough  in  some  distress, 
BejsrgM  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  ^rief  suppress ; 
**  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child,  and  first  ox  all. 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preaeher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Witliin  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book  ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broiT^  in  riots  seen, 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  father—"  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 
The  dame — **"  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  approaeb* 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach, 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder :  On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange, 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  tlie  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy, 
I>cmure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd  : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them. 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn  ; 
Oh !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing — nothing  could  he  be : 
Tlicy  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look, 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book  ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  •*  will  forbear  to  speak. 
And  they  will  tliink  me  prudent  and  not  weak 
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Thej  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropped  the  pen, 

or  singing- women  and  of  actin^.inen ; 

Of  plays  and  phci's  where  at  night  tlicy  walk 

BcnciUi  tiic  lumps  ^nd  with  tJic  Itdies  talk  ; 

VVJiile  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing. 

Oh  !  *t  is  a  fflorifois  and  a  happy  thing : 

They  would  dei)pi^ie  me,  did  they  understand 

I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 

Or  see  tlie  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 

And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore ! — 

1'here  "a  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 

If  wore  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind.** 

Alas  !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  liis  envy  slept ; 
Virtue,  perh  ips,  had  couquerM,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man  ; 
I  lie  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talked  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernized  ; 
Or  with  the  lud  a  Sunday- walk  would  take. 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  exphining  all  they  heard  and  saw. 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  8tray*d, 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair- 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm, 
His  friend  enlock^'d  within  a  lady^s  arm. 
And  freely  talking — »*  But  it  is,''  said  he, 
*  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free 4'* 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview  : 
Nay,  bad  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized. 
The  lovelv  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
••  Alas !"  he  sighM,  "  I  never  can  contrive, 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost" 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murmured  at  the  money  spent ; 
•*  He  loved,"  he  said,  "  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there  *fl  an  end." 

**  Come,  you  shall  purchase  booka,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  You  are  bewildered,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shaH  find 
The  light  break  in  up«n  your  stagnant  mind  !** 

The  cooler  clerks  exc1aim*d,  **  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild, 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
But  what,  my  friend,  can  flow  from  all  these  pains  1 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

*^True,  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man. 
But  let  ine  make  the  booby  what  I  can: 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show: 
And  now,"  he  cried,  **  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  theBible^there  I  puzzle  yet" 


He  spoke  aba*h*d— •*  Nay,  nay  !"  the  friend  re- 
plied, 
**  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hute  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  lKK)k  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within: 
Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct: 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fiuicy  feed. 
And  reasoners  form  your  morals  and  your  creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly  paid, 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismayM : 
But  not  till  first  he  papered  all  tlie  row, 
And  placed  in  order,  to  enjoy  tlio  show ; 
Next  letterM  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order, — I  the  tiling  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe^ — 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  wlioso  needs 
I'his  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs, 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  snns: 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that  *s  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base, 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 
grace : 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey*d ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones, 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jooeii* 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  uae; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — surveyed,  enjoy*d 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd : 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read, 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appeared — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  failM  indeed— but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best : 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swimsi 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force, 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  essayM 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success, 
And  pertness  mark*d  his  manner  and  address, 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books, 
That  all  disccrnM  it  in  his  speech  and  looks ; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hailM  the  happy  change, 
The   clerks  exdaim'd— "'Tis  famous,  and    t» 


The   clerks  exdaimM- 
strange ! 
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kVhi!e  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place; 
iy  proniise  bound,  the  aon  his  letters  pcnn*d 
lo  his  ^ood  purent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
Vt  tirs»t  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
>r  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  were  well ; 
le  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind, 
Vnd  nccQcd  nothing — then  his  name  was  sigrnM : 
^ut  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  mnd  views, 
)r  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news ; 
^ow  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
^or  fref»h  sopplj,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loth  to  blame : 
'  ^^tc'phen  was  once  my  duteous  son,  and  now 
V^r  mo9t  obedient — this  can  I  allow  7 
Sin  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
fL  boy  at  once  so  heartless,  and  so  free  ?** 

Bat  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold : 
"Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
A  rake  and  coxcomb — this  be  grieved  to  own ; 
His  cousin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way  ; 
>:metime9  he  swore,  but  hod  indeed  the  grace 
To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
I  9carch*d  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
V»ok8  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made. 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
Vhich  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
f  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed  : 
sometimes  threaten*d,  and  would  fairly  state 
^[y  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
lut  I  'm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
They  Ve  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  phikwopby.** 

**  Oh,  send  him  down,**  the  fkther  soon  replied ; 
'  I.<et  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried  : 
T  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
k>me  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce.** 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 

*  Go  to  the  fkrmer  7  to  the  rustic*s  home  7 

!^unte  the  base  threat*ning — **  ••  Nay,  child,  never 

curse; 
irrupted  kmg,  your  case  is  growing  worse.**— > 

*  1 1**  quoth  the  youth,  **  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  7 
Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  7 
Inquire — ray  friends  will  tell  it  to  vour  face ; 
Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  bis  kme  and  sheep  7 
A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep ; 

This  let  him  know.**—**  It  would  his  wrath  excite : 

But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  tonight** 

**  What !  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave. 

My  fiuthful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  !** — 

**  Go  to  your  fiUher,  Stephen,  let  him  see 

All  these  improvements :  they  are  lost  op  me.'* 

The  youth,  though  loth,  obey*d,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  farmer-father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
Uow  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  so  cold : 
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And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  was  with  his  father  mute » 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute ; 
And  yet  be  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know; 
These  to  the  grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoy*d  tlie  joke  ; 
But  on  the  father  when  he  east  hip  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  there  seem*d  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threat'ning  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  this  the  father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  bis  wonder  fled : 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengefnl  thougnta  away, 
Then  in  a  clooe  recess  the  couple  near 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  dame, 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix*d — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad. 
What  she  bad  heard  of  her  bek>ved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began, 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man  ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn*d  the  new  : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chieft  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took, 
To  count  how  ofien  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  nanae  appeared,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  otliers  waste. 

**•  Such  wert  thou  once ;  and  now,  my  child,  they 
say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away  ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child.'* 

On  this,  with  lofly  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

"  There  is  no  devil,**  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
^  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  7 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dream*d  hii 

dreams: 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder*d  bead, 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forma  com- 
bined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind. 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  mvade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  crafl  be  made 
Slave  to  hii  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
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So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogoes  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead ; 
When  joya  above  to  ready  dnpea  were  sold, 
And  hell  was  threatened  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

**  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  f 
As  if  a  Bein^  lieard  a  word  we  say  : 
This  may  surprise  you ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disturbed,  and  to  my  iBible  ran; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest^ 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

**  Oh !  wicked !  wicked !  my  unhappy  ehild, 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  V* 

**  How !  wicked,  say  you  ?  you  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness  : 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gained  both  wives  and  widows  wealth  and 

fame; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten'd  pains;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head: 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire. 
And  what  we  wish  *t  is  lawful  to  acquire ; 
So  say  my  books — and  what  beside  they  show 
*T  is  time  to  let  this  honest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
Is  such  his  purpose  ?  then  he  shall  be  told 
The  vulgar  insuH— *• 

— "  Hold,  in  mercy  hold—" 
••  Father,  oh !  father !  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm — oh !  leave  us  not  alone : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin—"    In  vain ;  stroke  afler  stroke. 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patients  pulse,  who  trembling  cried« 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt. 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  turned  to  fear  and  awe; 


Till  every  doubt  to  duo  respect  gave  pla 

Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the  case. 

•*  Oh  1  I  shall  die — my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  oh !  there  is  a  hell ; 
And  I  *m  a  sinner :  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  <x>nsented  not ;  *tis  all  a  lie ; 
Oh !  spare  me  then,  I  'm  not  prepared  to  die.** 

**Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch  f"   the  fiither 
cried, 
**  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach 7  art  thou  a  guide? 
Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress; 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain. 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain : 
But  Job  in  patlenoe  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed ; 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  7 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  7 
Atheists  themselves  would  scorn  a  friend  like  thee^— 

'^Lol  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel-favourites  must  for  ever  sleep : 
Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom*d  to  bum; 
Two  noble  faggots  made  the  flame  you  see, 
Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand, 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power, 
And  feel  the  sliame  of  this  important  hour. 

*  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  design'd 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
But  thou  art  weak^nd  force  must  folly  guide. 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride : 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  oolj 
cure !" 


^nltti  of  the  fl^nlh 


TO  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 


Madah, 
It  is  the  privile^  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
that  elevated  situation  to  which  your  Grace  is  an 
ornament,  that  they  give  honour  to  the  person  upon 
whom  they  confer  a  favour.  When  I  dedicate  to 
your  Grace  the  fruits  of  many  years,  and  speak 
of  my  debt  to  the  House  of  Rutland,  I  feel  that  I 


am  not  without  pride  in  the  confession,  nor  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  which  such  gratitude  implies 
Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  debt  com- 
menced. On  ray  entrance  into  the  cares  of  liCct 
and  while  contending  with  its  difliculties,  a  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Rutland  observed  and  protected  me 
— ^in  my  progress  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland 
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>.^.!rc  my  thanks,  and  accept  my  onenng.  All, 
:v  a  in  tliis  world  of  mutability,  is  not  change :  I 
live  experienced  unvaried  favour — I  have  felt  un- 
i  ■  iiiiished  respect 

With  the  most  gratefiil  remembrance  of  what  I 
^T»,  and  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  the  little  I 
un  return,  I  present  these  pages  to  your  Grace's 
cccptance,  and  heg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
May  it  please  your  Grace, 

With  respect  and  gratitude, 
I'Dur  6race*B  most  obedient  and  devoted  Servant, 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 
Trowbridge,  June,  1819. 


PREFACE. 


Ir  I  did  not  fear  that  it  would  appear  to  my 

.dcrs  like  arrogancy,  or  if  it  did  not  seem  to  my- 
if  indecorous  to  send  two  volumes  of  considera- 
k  magnitude  from  the  press  without  preface  or 
y>logy,  without  one  petition  for  the  reader's  atten. 
rfi,  or  one  plea  for  the  writer's  defects,  I  would 
o^^t  willingly  spare  myself  an  address  of  this 
ad,  and  more  especially  for  these  reasons ;  first, 
cause  a  preface  is  a  part  of  a  book  seldom 
soured  by  a  reader's  perusal ;  secondly,  because 
IS  both  difficult  and  distressing  to  write  that 
ich  we  think  will  be  disregarded ;  and  thirdly, 
raoste  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  called  upon 
^uch  introductory  matter  by  any  of  the  motives 
ich  osoally  influence  an  autlior  when  he  com- 
'^5  his  prefatory  address. 

^Vhcn  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  first 
^res9e8  the  public,  be  has  generally  something  to 
>r  which  relates  to  himself  or  to  his  work,  and 
ich  he  considers  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
rk  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  entertain, 
nt  or  the  instruction  they  may  expect  to  receive, 

one  of  these  every  man  who  publishes  must 
•;>ose  he  affords — this  the  act  itself  implies;  and 
[proportion  to  his  conviction  of  this  fact  must  be 

feeling  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  has  placed 
i^.-lf :  the  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  the 
j\\ed  presumption  of  the  undertaking,  whether 
:)Iea8e  or  to  instruct  mankind,  with  the  diffidence 
1  modei<ty  of  an  untried  candidate  for  fame  or 
our.  Hence  originate  the  many  reasons  an  au- 
T  assigns  for  his  appearance  in  that  character, 
ether  they  actually  exist,  or  are  merely  offered 
lide  the  motives  which  cannot  be  openly  avowed ; 
nely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of  the  man,  as  his 
he9  for  pr<^t  or  reputation  may  most  prevail 
h  him. 

^ow^  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they  may 
cannot  be  availing  beyond  their  first  appear- 
e.  An  author,  it  is  true,  may  again  feel  his 
ner  apprehensions,  may  again  be  elevated  or 
resaed  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffi- 
ce,  and  may  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and 

fit  of  agaish  expectation ;  but  he  is  no  more  a 
inger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the  motives  or  privi- 


elapsed  since  1  became  a  candidate  tor  indulgence 
as  an  incx|K:ricnccd  writer ;  and  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage of  such  writer  now,  and  to  plead  for  his  in- 
dulgences, would  be  proof  of  my  ignorance  of  the 
place  assigned  to  me,  and  the  degree  of  favour 
which  I  have  experienced ;  but  of  tliat  place  I  am 
not  uninformed,  and  witli  that  degree  of  favour  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  tlie  pious,  but  on  some  oc- 
casions the  querulous  author  of  the  Night  Tkoughis, 
that  he  had  ^  been  so  long  remembered,  he  was  for- 
gotten ;"  an  expression  in  which  there  is  more  ap- 
pearance of  discontent  than  of  submission :  if  he 
had  patience,  it  was  not  the  patience  that  smUet  at 
grief.  It  is  not  therefore  entirely  in  the  sense  of 
the  good  Doctor  that  I  apply  these  words  to  myself 
or  to  my  more  early  publications.  So  many  years 
indeed  have  passed  since  their  first  appearance,  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  on  that  account,  if 
they  be  now  slumbering  with  other  poems  of  decent 
reputation  in  their  day — not  dead  indeed,  nor  en- 
tirely forgotten,  but  certainly  not  the  subjects  of 
discussion  or  conversation  as  when  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  those  whom  the  pub- 
lic will  not  forget,  whose  protection  was  credit  to 
their  author,  and  whose  approbation  was  fame  to 
them.  Still  these  early  publications  had  so  long 
preceded  any  other,  that,  if  not  altogether  unknown, 
I  was,  when  I  came  again  before  the  public,  in  a 
situation  which  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered  ne- 
cessary some  explanation ;  but  this  abo  has  passed 
away,  and  none  of  my  readers  will  now  take  tlie 
trouble  of  making  any  inquiries  respecting  my 
motives  for  writing  or  for  publishing  these  Tales  or 
verses  of  any  description  :  known  to  each  other  as 
readers  and  authors  are  known,  they  will  require 
no  preface  to  bespeak  their  good  will,  nor  shall  I 
be  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  kindness 
which  experience  has  taught  me,  endeavouring  to 
merit,  I  shall  not  fail  to  receive. 

There  is  one  motive — and  it  is  a  powerful  one— 
which  sometimes  induces  an  author,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  poet,  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  his  prefatory  addresses.  This  is  when  he  has 
some  favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner  which 
he  would  explain  and  defond,  and  chiefly  if  he 
should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  versification  of 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  was  not  likely  to  per- 
ceive either  the  merit  or  the  beauty.  In  such  case 
it  is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert  and 
to  prove,  as  far  as  reason  will  bear  us  on,  that  such 
method  of  writing  has  both  ;  to  show  in  what  the 
beauty  consists,  and  what  peculiar  difficulty  there 
is,  which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit  How 
far  any  particular  poet  has  or  has  not  succeeded  in 
such  attempt  is  not  my  business  nor  my  purpose  to 
inquire :  I  have  no  peculiar  notion  to  defend,  no 
poetical  heterodoxy  to  support,  nor  theory  of  any 
kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose— that  which  I  have 
used  is  probably  the  most  common  measure  in  our 
language ;  and  therefore,  whatever  be  its  advan- 
tages or  defects,  they  are  too  well  known  to  require 
fi-om  me  a  description  of  the  one,  or  an  apology 
for  the  other. 

Perhaps  still  more  firequent  than  any  explanation 
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of  the  work  is  an  account  of  the  author  himself^ 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  some  cir- 
cjmiitances  of  peculiar  kind  in  his  life,  education, 
or  employment  How  oflcn  has  youtli  been  pleaded 
lor  deficiencies  or  redundancies,  for  the  existence 
of  which  youUi  may  be  an  excuse,  and  yet  be  none 
for  their  exposure !  Age  too  has  been  pleaded  for 
the  errors  and  failings  in  a  work  which  the  octoge- 
narian had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  and  yet 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  suppress.  Many  other  cir- 
oumstances  are  made  apologies  for  a  writer's  in- 
firmities ;  his  much  employment,  and  many  avoca- 
tions, adversity,  necessity,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. These,  or  any  of  them,  however  availing  in 
themselves,  avail  not  me.  I  am  neither  so  yoaog 
nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged  by  one  pursuit,  or  by 
manv,-^I  am  not  so  urged  by  want,  or  so  stimu- 
lated by  a  desire  of  public  benefit, — ^that  I  can  bor- 
row one  apology  fit>m  the  many  which  I  have 
named.  How  nu*  they  prevail  wiUi  our  readers,  or 
with  our  judges,  I  cannot  tell ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
■ary  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments which  I  have  not  to  produce. 

If  there  be  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  mind  of  a 
feader,  and  in  some  degree  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment, the  junction  of  youth,  beauty,  and  merit  m 
a  female  writer  may  be  allowed  to  do  this ;  and 

2et  one  of  the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  **  Poems 
y  a  very  young  Lady,"  and  this  although  beauty 
•nd  merit  were  largely  insinuated.  Ladies,  it  is 
true,  have  of  late  little  need  of  any  indulgence  as 
authors,  and  names  may  readily  be  found  which 
rather  excite  the  envy  of  man  than  plead  for  his 
lenity.  Our  estimation  of  title  also  in  a  writer  has 
materially  varied  from  that  of  our  predecessors ; 
**  Poems  by  a  Nobleman*'  would  create  a  very  dif- 
ferent sensation  in  our  minds  from  that  which  was 
formerly  excited  when  they  were  so  announced.  A 
noble  author  had  then  no  pretensions  to  a  seat  so 
secure  on  the  **  sacred  hill,"  that  authors  not  noble, 
and  critics  not  gentle,  dared  not  attack ;  and  they 
delighted  to  take  revenge  by  their  contempt  and 
derision  of  the  poet,  for  the  pain  which  their  sub- 
mission and  respect  to  the  man  had  cost  them.  But 
in  our  times  we  find  that  a  nobleman  writes,  not 
merely  as  well,  but  better  than  other  men ;  inso- 
much that  readers  in  general  begin  to  fancy  that 
the  Muses  have  relinquished  their  old  partiality  for 
rags  and  a  garret,  and  are  become  altogether  aris- 
to^tical  in  their  choice.  A  conceit  so  well  sup- 
ported by  fact  would  be  readily  admitted,  did  it  not 
appear  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  men,  who  could  write  as 
tamely,  or  as  absurdly,  as  they  had  ever  been  ao- 
oused  of  doing.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the 
works  of  any  noble  author  as  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions; but  must  not  found  any  theory  upon 
them;  and,  notwithstanding  their  appearance, 
roust  look  on  genius  and  talent  as  we  are  wont  to 
do  on  time  and  chance,  that  hap|)en  indifferently  to 
all  mankind. 

But  whatever  influence  any  peculiar  situation 
of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  who  have  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must  rely 
upon  the  willingness  of  my  readers  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  was  designed  to  give  them  plea- 


sure, and  upon  the  cordiality  which  naturaDj 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having  before 
parted  without  any  feelings  of  disgust  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  mortification  on  the  other. 

With  this  hope  I  would  conclude  the  preneDt 
subject ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  duty  to  ackooir. 
ledge  my  obligations,  and  more  especiallj  for  two 
of  tlie  following  Tafes  :^the  Story  of  Lady  Bar. 
bara,  in  Book  XVI,  and  that  of  Elleo,  io  Book 
XVIIL  The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindoeu 
of  a  fair  friend,  who  will,  I  hope,  accept  the  thanks 
which  I  very  gratefully  pay,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
have  not  given  to  her  relation  the  advantages  which 
she  had  so  much  reason  to  expect.  The  other  storj, 
that  of  EUlen,  could  I  give  it  in  the  langua|^  of 
him  who  related  it  to  me,  would  please  and  affect 
my  readers.  It  is  by  no  means  my  only  debt, 
though  the  one  I  now  more  particularly  acknow- 
ledge ;  for  who  shall  describe  all  that  he  gains  in 
the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the  frequent  con- 
versations with  a  friend,  who  is  at  once  communi- 
cative and  judicious  7 — whose  opinions,  on  ail  sub- 
jects of  literary  kind,  are  founded  on  good  taste, 
and  exquisite  fooling  7  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
**  pleasures  of  my  memory"  to  recall  in  abaence 
those  conversations ;  and  if  I  do  not  in  direct 
terms  mention  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  is  both 
because  I  have  no  permission,  and  my  readers  wiil 
have  no  doubt 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be  to  please ; 
for,  if  he  means  to  instruct,  he  must  render  the 
instruction  which  he  hopes  to  convey  palatable  and 
pleasanL  I  will  not  assume  the  tone  of  a  moralist, 
nor  promise  that  my  relations  shaU  be  bene6cialto 
mankind ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsttccess- 
fully  I  trust,  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  related  or 
described,  there  should  be  nothing  introduced  which 
has  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man,  by  » 
sociating  with  them  sentiments  that  demand  our 
respect,  and  talents  that  compel  our  admiration.— 
There  is  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  the 
mischievous  effect  of  nonfoimding  troth  and  error, 
or  confusing  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  1  know 
not  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding  minds 
of  the  young,  to  render  virtue  less  respectable  hy 
making  its  possessors  ridiculoua,  or  by  deacribing 
vice  with  so  many  fasdnating  qualities,  that  it  ii 
either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man's  heart  u  sufficiently  prone  to 
make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity ;  and  needs  not 
the  aid  of  poetry,  or  eloquence,  to  take  flora  vice 
its  native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respect, 
able  with  all  its  faults,  but  it  must  not  be  made 
respectable  by  them.  It  is  grievous  when  genitt 
will  condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits  u 
a  commanding  view,  or  excite  our  pity  and  admi- 
ration for  men  of  talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when 
struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented  to  as* 
as  to  demand  our  applause,  when  they  should  excite 
our  abhorrence ;  but  it  is  surely  fat  the  interest  of 
mankind,  and  our  own  self-direction,  that  we  should 
ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance  our  respect 
and  our  reproach. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  offer.  It  miy 
appear  to  some  that  a  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
dfldine  of  life,  ahonU  have  no  k^isore  for  sucH 
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:  V  ; — IkQt  to  thoeiG  who  arc  more  indulgent  to  the 
1  ;•  iisilii's,  the  studiefs  and  tlw;   habittf  of  man- 

J,  1  o.tcr  some  apology  when  I  prodace  thcAc 
.. :  I1V-,  D(»t  as  the  occu;iitionAor  my  life,  butllic 
'•.*-  o.  my  U'iiiure,  tlie  employment  of  that  time 

«  «,  i.  not  ^iven  to  tli^ni,  had  |)as9ed  in  the 
c  A'y  of  unrecorded  idlencRS ;  or  had  been  lost 
.  i.io  iudtilirencu  of  nnr('g'i:<*lcrcd  thong^hbi  and 
L  <  !.  s  t<>at  melt  awiiy  in  the  instant  tlicy  arc 
x.c^i\ed,  and  ** leave  pot  a  wreck  behuid." 
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'ae  Meeting  of  the  Brothers,  George  and  Richard 
—The  Retirement  of  the  elder  to  his  native  Vil- 
la ^o — Objects  and  Pcrmns  whom  he  found  there 
— 'Die  Brother  described  in  various  Particulars 
—The  Invitation  and  Journey  of  the  younger — 
His  Soliloquy  and  Arrival. 


Rut  not  the  elms  that  formed  its  avenue ; 
They  lill  ere  George  arrived,  or  y<l  had  stood, 
For  he  in  reverence  held  the  living  wood, 
Th;)t  widely  spreads  in  etifth  the  deepening  root, 
And  lifts  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot ; 
From  Qge  to  age  tliey  iilPd  a  growing  space, 
But  hid  the  mansion  tlicy  were  meant  to  grace. 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  hall, 

And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  und  wall; 

A  part  wus  uddcd  by  a  squire  of  taste, 

VViio,  while  unvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 

Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  he  could  look  aboot, 

And  mark  improvements  as  they  rose  without: 

He  filPd  the  moat,  he  took  the  wall  away, 

Fie  thinned  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  be  gay: 

The  scene  was  rich,  but  he  who  should  behold 

Its  worth  was  poor,  and  so  the  whole  was  sold. 

Just  then  our  merchant  from  bis  desk  retired. 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired ; 
The  Hall  of  Binning,  his  delight  a  boy. 
That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ  ; 
Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gaied. 
Its  grandeur  charm*d  him,  and  its  height  amazed: 
Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brtck.built  place 
Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
But  never  in  his  fancy's  proudest  dream 
Did  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem  : 
Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 
What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow ; 
Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  knows. 
He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own  ; 
The  Hall  at  Binning ! — how  he  loves  the  gloom 
That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room ; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length  of  lead, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  lefl  memorials  here. 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers. 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours. 

Here,  while  our  squire  the  modern  part  posseaa'd. 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — this  soothM  bis  feeU 
ings  best 

Here  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life, 
No  child  t'  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife. 
When  friends  were  absent,  not  to  books  inclined, 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind ; 
SiffhinjT,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
"  I  follow  them,"  he  cried,  "  but  who  will  follow 
me  ?" 

Some  ancient  men  whom  he  a  boy  had  known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own; 
Comparing  now  he  view*d  them,  and  he  felt 
That  time  wMth  him  in  lenient  mood  had  dealt; 
While  some  the  half.di<itinguish*d  features  bore 
That  he  was  doubtful  if  he  saw  before. 
And  some  in  memory  lived,  whom  he  must  see  no 
more. 

1^  oaks  ret  flourish'd  in  that  fertile  ground.  Here  GeorQfe  hud  found,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to  find, 

here  still  the  chureh  with  lolly  tower  was  found ;  jC'ompanious  meet,  minds  fitted  to  hb  mind ; 
2D 


fre  Brothers  met  who  many  a  year  had  past 

nci-  their  last  meeting,  and  that  seemed  their  last ; 

i*>.y  had  no  parent  then  or  common  friend 

ho  nii<rht  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness  bend ; 

Tifi^  touching  both  in  their  divided  state, 

i<riit  g-enerous  thoughts  and  warm  desires  create ; 

•r  Oiere  are  minds  whom  we  must  first  excite 

id  ur^e  to  ^ling,  ere  they  can  unite ; 

>  we  may  hard  and  stubborn  metals  beat 

id  blend  together,  if  we  duly  heat. 

K»  rider,  George,  had  past  his  threescore  years, 
bii-^y  actor,  sway'd  by  hopes  and  fears 
powerful  kind ;  and  he  had  fillM  the  parts 
lat  try  our  strength  and  agitate  our  hearts, 
r  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
te  &f)cial  estate  ;  but  then  he  rashly  loved ; 
ve  to  a  strong  delusion  all  his  youth, 
d  by  a  vision  till  alarmed  by  truth : 
it  viMon  past,  and  of  that  truth  possest, 
«  p>a.^^ions  wearied  and  disposed  to  rest, 
r>r:;e  yet  had  will  and  power  a  place  to  clioose, 
icre  Ilope  might  sleep,  and  terminate  her  views. 

chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
climb'd  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still; 
til  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

d  Moopinff  fill  the  hollow  of  hjs  hand 
nacnch  th'  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 
■V<:  the  snn  upon  the  waters  smile, 
th  it  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied, 
L»  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
c  srpirklinjr  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express, 
ir  pt'rfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 
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Here,  late  and  loth,  tlie  worthy  rector  came. 
From  college  diitiu^rs  and  a  lellowV  fame  ; 
Yet,  here  when  tixM,  wii»  happy  to  behold 
So  near  a  ncijyrhbour  in  a  friend  so  old : 
Boys  on  one  tbrni  they  parted,  now  to  meet 
In  cqaal  Btate,  tlieir  worsiiipfl  on  one  aeaU 

Here  were  a  sisktcr-piir,  who  8eem*d  to  live 
With  more  re-jKCt  than  ufiluencc  can  give; 
Although  not  ailluinl,  tlicy,  by  nature  graced. 
Had  Hens<:  and  virtue,  dignity  und  taKtc ; 
Their  iniuds  by  sorrows,  by  mis  ortuncs  tried. 
Were  vex*d  and  heuPd,  were  pain'd  and  purified. 

Hither  a  aage  physician  came,  and  planned, 
With  Booktf  hitf  guides,  improvements  on  his  land ; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  live 
And  what  is  spirit;  iiim  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  but  caution  he  despised, 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  hiiu  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself,  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  Uiose  who  strongly  feel, 
**  Priests  and  their  crail,  enthusiasts  and  their  zeaL*' 

More  yet  appear'd,  of  whom  as  we  proceed— 
Ah !  yield  not  yet  to  languor — ^you  shall  read. 

But  ere  the  events  that  from  this  meeting  rose, 
Be  they  of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  disclose. 
It  is  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  use, 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introduce. 
Come,  then,  fair  Truth !  and  let  me  clearly  see 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee ; 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart; 
Give  me  to  say,  **  frail  being  !  such  Ihon  art," 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naked  human  heart 

GsoRtiB  loved  to  think  :  but  as  he  late  began 
To  muse  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man, 
Ho  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
Of  liis  religion,  and  he  found  it  true  ; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  mind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  was  satisfied. 

He  then  proceeded,  not  so  much  intent. 
But  still  in  earnest,  and  to  church  he  went . 
Although  they  found  some  difference  in  their  creed. 
He  and  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
Convinced  that  they  who  would  the  truth  obtain 
By  disputation,  find  their  efforts  vain ; 
The  church  he  viewM  as  liberal  minds  will  view. 
And  there  he  fixM  his  principles  and  pew. 

He  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  weakness,  pride, 
And  habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside : 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trifling  points  to  dwell. 
Pride  that  at  first  from  Heaven*s  own  worship  fell. 
And  habit,  going  where  it  went  before. 
Or  to  the  meeting  or  the  tavern-door. 

George  loved  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  reproved 
All  who  with  wild  and  boyish  ardour  loved ; 
Those  who  believed  they  never  could  be  free, 
Except  when  fighting  for  their  liberty  ; 
Who  by  their  very  clamour  and  complaint 
Invite  coercion  or  enforce  restraint : 
He  thouglit  a  trust  so  grent,  so  good  a  cause. 
Was  only  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 


For  public  blenings  firmly  to  eeenre. 
We  must  a  fesseniifg  of  the  good  endure. 
Ti)e  public  waters  are  to  none  denied. 
All  diink  Uie  stream,  but  only  lew  must  guide; 
There  must  be  reservoirs  to  hold  supply, 
And  channels  fbrm'd  to  aend  the  bleiising  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  care, 
None  all  tliey  would  may  have,  but  all  a  share ; 
So  we  must  trecdom  with  restraint  enjoy. 
What  crowds  possess  they  wilU  unchecked,  destroy 
And  hence,  that  freedom  may  lo  all  be  dealt, 
Guards  must  be  fix*d,  and  safety  most  be  felt. 
So  thought  our  0quire,nor  wished  the  guards  Vvf 

pear 

So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too  dear. 
The  constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
Jom*d  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity. 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th'  accursed  son 
His  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon. 

I  for  that  freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer, 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air ; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assign^, 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind : 
Tlie  lighter  gas,  that,  taken  in  the  frame. 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  io  flame. 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when  men  approve, 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  thing  they  bra 

George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense, 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dispense; 
He  wishM  in  social  ease  his  friends  to  meet. 
When  still  he  thought  the  female  accent  sweet; 
Well  from  the  ancient,  better  from  the  young, 
He  loved  the  lispings  of  the  mother  tongue. 

He  ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  think 
Of  life*s  best  pleasures,  ought  to  eat  or  drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less, 
But  still  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess ; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  fortune  taste, 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime  towafte. 
And  thus  obtain*d  the  sure  reward  of  care ; 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spare. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  roan  appear- 
By  nature  shrewd— sarcastic  and  severe ; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  fully  knew 
E^teem*d  and  trusted,  one  corre<^  and  true; 
All  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend, 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  fuitiiful  as  a  friend : 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  cause 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause; 
Ask  them,  •*  Who  dwell  within  that  lofty  wallT 
And  they  would  say,  '*  the  gentleman  was  tall ; 
Looked  old  when  follow*d,  but  alert  when  met, 
And  had  some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet ; 
He  stoopf<,  but  not  as  one  Infirm ;  and  wears 
Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years.** 

Such  was  the  man  who  from  the  world  rctorn'd, 
Nor  friend  nor  foe ;  he  prized  it  not,  nor  spom'd; 
But  came  and  sat  him  in  his  village  down. 
Safe  from  its  smile,  and  carelesis  of  its  frown: 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account, 
S.iw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount; 
And  viewing  all — bin  perils,  prospects,  purse, 
He  said,  "  Content  I  't  is  well  it  is  no  worse.** 
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Turoo^h  ways  more  rongb  bad  fortune  Richakd  led, 
The  world  lie  traversed  was  the  book  he  read  ; 
Hence  clisbing  iHitions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  ia  his  mind ;  all  liable  to  change. 

By  natare  generoas,  open,  daring,  free. 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy  : 
R<>ligioa8  notions,  in  her  latter  years, 
His  inotber  g»i^e^  sdmoaish'd  by  her  fears ; 
To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanced  to  read 
A  picas  work  or  lesm  a  christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side. 
The  cbarch*s  teacher,  and  the  meeting's  goide ; 
And  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
Distiird  a  something  he  eould  ill  explain ; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  his  daily  use. 
And  kept  bis  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  lield  in  reverence  high. 
The  truth  so  d«ar  to  man — **  not  all  shall  die.** 
The  minor  portiofis  of  his  creed  hung  loose. 
For  time  lo  shapen  and  a  whole  produce ; 
This  lofe  effected,  and  a  lavonrite  maid, 
^Vith  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repaid ; 
Here  was  the  thought  correct,  the  hope  aublime, 
Slie  shaped  his  creed,  and  did  the  work  of  txoM. 

He  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  laws ; 
But  had  more  joathful  ardour  to  be  free, 
And  stronger  fears  for  injured  liberty  : 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose, 
The  monarch's  servants  were  the  people's  foes ; 
And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's  seal. 
He  ielt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel ; 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought  reform, 
And  hail'd  the  revolutionary  storm  ; 
Yet  would  not  here,  where  there  wss  least  to  win, 
And  most  to  love,  the  doubtful  work  begin ; 
Butlook'd  OB  change  with  some  religious  f^ar. 
And  cried,  with  filial  dread,  **  Ah !  come  not  here.*' 

His  friends  he  did  not  as  the  thoughtful  choose ; 
^g  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  he  join'd  the  free,  nor  suffer'd  pride 
Or  doubt  to  part  them,  whom  their  &te  allied ; 
Men  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid, 
**  Frankness,"  they  cry,  *•  with  frankness  is  repaid  ; 
If  honest,  why  suspect  7  if  poor,  of  what  afraid  ? 
Wealth's  timid  votaries  may  with  caution  move, 
Be  it  our  wisdom  to  coafide  and  bve." 

^  pieasures  came  (not  purchased  first  or  plann'd), 
^t  the  chance  pleasures  that  the  poor  command ; 
^hey  came  but  seldom,  they  remain'd  not  long, 
JJpf  gave  bira  time  to  question  "  are  they  wrong  7" 
jHiese  he  enjoy'd,  and  left  to  after  time 
To  judge  the  folly  or  decide  the  crime ; 
^ure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pure 
From  this  reproach — but  Richard  was  not  sure— 
Yet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  the  base,  * 
He  stood  aloof— death  frown'd  not  like  disgrace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air. 
He  pleased  the  sex,  who  all  to  him  were  fair ; 
With  filial  k)ve  he  look'd  on  forms  dccay'd, 
And  admiration's  debt  to  beauty  paid  ; 
JJn  »ea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went. 
He  felt  auction,  and  he  found  content ; 


There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  fortune's  tempests,  and  it  bore  him  up: 
But  when  that  mystic  vine  his  mansion  graced, 
When  numerous  branches  round  his  board  were 

placed. 
When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard, 
Then  first  the  spirit  of  tlie  hero  feur'd ; 
Then  he  reflected  on  Uie  fuUi^r's  part. 
And  all  an  husband's  sorrow  touch'd  tiis  heart; 
Then  thought  he,  **  Who  will  their  assistance  U-nd  7 
And  be  the  children's  guide,  the  piiretit's  Iriend? 
WhoshaH  their  guardian,  their  prelector  bo  ? 
I  have  a  brother — Well ! — ^and  so  has  he." 

And  now  they  met :  a  message — kind,  't  is  true, 
But  verbal  only — ask'd  an  interview  ; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and  fear. 
Had  Richard  past,  unwilling  to  appear — 
**  How  shall  i  now  my  unknown  way  explore, 
He  proud  snd  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor  7 
Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  speech  mibtook. 
And  George  may  meet  me  with  tf  stranger's  look  ; 
Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again. 
How  sliail  I  bear  this  business  to  explain. 
And  tell  of  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings  hurt,  in 
vain  7 

How  stands  the  case  7  My  brother's  friend  and  mine 
Met  at  an  inn,  and  set  them  down  to  dine  : 
When  having  settled  all  their  own  affairs. 
And  kindly  canvass'd  such  as  were  not  theirs, 
Just  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
*  Stay  ! — you  will  see  the  brother  of  our  squire,* 
Said  his  companion ;  *  be  his  friend,  and  teU 
The  captain  that  his  brother  loves  him  well. 
And  when  he  has  no  better  things  in  view, 
WiU  be  rejoiced  to  see  him — Now,  adieu  !* 

Well !  here  I  am ;  and,  brother,  take  yon  heed, 

I  am  not  come  to  flatter  you  and  feed  ; 

You  shall  no  soother,  fawner,  hearer  find, 

I  will  not  brush  your  coat,  nor  smooth  your  mind; 

I  will  not  hear  your  tales  the  whole  day  long. 

Nor  swear  ^ou  'i e  right  if  I  believe  you  wrong ; 

Nor  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  you  titute. 

Nor  as  my  own  adopt  your  love  or  hate : 

I  will  not  earn  my  dinner  when  I  dine, 

B^  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine ; 

Nor  watch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eye. 

Before  I  venture  question  or  reply  : 

Nor  when  you  speak,  affect  an  awe  profound. 

Sinking  my  voice,  as  if  I  feaf'd  the  sound ; 

Nor  to  your  looks  obediently  attend. 

The  poor,  the  humble,  the  dependent  friend  : 

Yet  son  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 

But  lo  I  the  mansion — 't  is  a  fine  old  seat  !'* 

The  Brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at  heart 

To  be  observant  of  each  other's  part ; 

^  Brother,  I  'ro  glad,"  was  all  that  George  could  say, 

Then  stretch'd  hisliand,  and  tum'd  his  head  away  ; 

For  he  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight. 

But  scorn'd  the  thought,  and  ridiculed  the  sight ; 

Yet  now  with  pleasure,  though  with  some  surprise. 

He  felt  his  heart  o'erflowing  at  his  eyes. 

Richard,  meantime,  msde  some  attempts  to 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak ; 
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We  cannot  nature  hj  our  wishes  rule, 

Nor  at  our  will  her  warm  emotions  cool ;— 

At  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide. 

Stood  still,  and  Uien  seemM  slowly  to  sobside ; 

Each  on  tlie  other's  looks  had  power  to  dwell, 

And  BroUier  Brother  greeted  passing  welL 


BOOK  II. 


THE  BROTHER& 


Further  Account  of  the  Meeting — Of  the  Men — 
The  Mother— The  Uncle—The  piivate  Tutor— 
The  second  Husband — Dinner  Conversation — 
School  of  the  Rector  and  Squire — The  Master. 


At  length  the  Brothers  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelings  that  in  time  subside  : 
Not  fluent  yet  their  Unguage,  but  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  both  question  and  replv ; 
Till  the  heart  rested,  and  could  calmly  feel. 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playful  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke. 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke  : 
Still  was  there  ofltimes  silence,  silence  blest. 
Expressive,  thoughtful — their  emotions*  rest ; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought. 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought ; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  pibwerful  force. 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  tlie  course. 

They  differed  much ;  yel  might  observers  trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ; 
Pride  they  possess'd,  that  neither  strove  to  hide, 
But  not  c^fFensiTe,  not  obtrusive  pride  : 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fruits. 
Of  different  tempers,  studies,  and  pursuits ; 
Nay,  in  such  varying  scenes  the  men  had  moved, 
*T  was  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they  loved  : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart. 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either  heart 
As^arious  colours  in  a  painted  ball. 
While  it  has  rest,  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirlM  around  b^  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blended  m  the  rapid  course  : 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  sway*d. 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Fiird  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same ; 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent, 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent 

All  now  was  sober  certainty  ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy  : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die. 
George  in  his  brotlier  felt  a  growing  pride. 
He  wondered  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
**  Where  could  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
Knowledge  so  various  7  how  the  mind  this  food  ? 
No  college  trained  him,  guideless  through  his  life, 
Witliout  a  friend — not  so !  he  has  a  wiic. 
Ah !  had  I  married,  I  might  now  have  seen 
My ^No !  it  never,  never  could  have  been : 


That  long  enchantment,  that  pemidons  state!— 
True,  I  recover*d,  but  alas !  too  late — 
And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — but— nay ! 
This  is  self-torment — foolish  thoughts,  away !" 

Ease  leads  to  habit,  as  saccesa  to  ease. 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 
For  change  in  trouble,  and  a  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health : 
And  habit  now  on  George  bad  sovereign  power, 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustomed  hour : 
At  tlie  fix*d  time  he  slept,  he  walk*d,  he  read, 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed ; 
For  every  season  he  with  caution  dressM, 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest; 
He  talk*d  of  early  mists,  and  night's  cold  air, 
And  in  one  spot  waa  fixM  his  worsliip*s  chair. 

But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard's  mind 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid. 
That  habit  by  its  beaten  track  was  made: 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  case  could  say, 
**  We  '11  live  to-morrow  as  we  lived  to-day ;" 
But  he  and  his  were  as  the  ravens  fed. 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 

George,  bom  to  fortune,  though  of  moderate  kind, 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find: 
Hii  father  early  lost  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not  and — aigh'd, 
When,  for  her  widow'd  hand,  an  amorous  yoadi 

applied : 
She  still  was  young,  and  fek  that  she  could  share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  an  husband's  care ; 
Yet  past  twelve  years  before  her  son  was  told, 
To  his  surprise,  **  your  father  you  behold." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  mother's  eye 
The  new  relation,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spura'd. 
And  fled  their  home,  where  he  no  more  retum'd. 

His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
His  guardian  care  the  captious  nephew  sought. 
And  was  received,  caress'd,  advised,  and  taught 

"  That  Irish  beggar,  whom  your  mother  took, 
Does  you  this  good,  he  sends  you  to  yoor  book ; 
Yet  love  not  books  beyond  their  proper  worth, 
But  when  they  fit  you  for  the  world,  go  forth : 
They  are  like  beauties,  and  may  blessings  proTe, 
When  we  with  caution  study  them,  or  love; 
But  when  to  cither  we  our  souls  devote. 
We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote." 

George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent, 
But  he  was  ever  grieving  that  he  went: 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy, 
He  rclish'd  not  their  sudden  bursts  of  joy ; 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  rude, 
A  noisy,  careless,  fearless  ifiultitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flics 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  8uppli^«' 
Thrice  he  retum'd,  but  then  was  weary  groirn* 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  rector  and  his  friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date; 
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Freed  from  his  •chod,  a  prieat  of  gentle  kind 
The  ancle  found  to  guide  the  nephew*s  mind ; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  George  m  long  remained. 
The  mind  waa  weakenM  by  the  store  it  gain*d. 

Hia  i^nardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground, 
\o  time  to  think  of  his  improvements  found ; 
Nor  had  the  nephew,  now  to  maiihood  grown, 
TaJents  or  tastes  for  trade  or  commerce  shown. 
But  sfannn*d  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew, 
Xor  of  that  little  did  he  like  the  view. 

His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid. 

An  Irish  soldier  of  a  house  deca^'d. 

And  passing  poor,  but  precious  m  her  eyes 

As  she  in  his ;  they  both  obtainM  a  prize. 

To  do  the  captain  justice,  she  might  share 

What  of  her  jointure  his  affairs  could  spare : 

Irish  he  waa  in  his  profbsion — true. 

Bat  he  was  Irish  in  affection  too ; 

And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made  her 

He  always  said  **  my  dear,"  and  **  with  your  leave." 
Him  she  survived  :  she  saw  his  boy  posscssM 
Of  manly  spirit,  and  then  sank  to  rest 

Her  soos  thus  left,  some  legal  cause  required 
That  they  should  meet,  but  neither  this  desired : 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  was  one 
Who  chd  no  business,  with  whom  none  was  done ; 
Whose  heart,  engrossed  by  its  peculiar  care. 
Shared  no  oDe*s  counsel — ^no  one  his  might  share. 

Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 
Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stem,  and  cold ; 
And  his  boy  foUy,  or  his  manly  pride 
Made  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  decide : 
So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salute 
Was  of  a  long^zpecte  J  day  the  fruit ; 
The  rest  by  proxies  managed,  each  withdrew, 
Vex*d  by  the  business  and  the  brother  too ; 
Bat  DOW  they  met  when  time  had  caImM  the  mind. 
Both  wishM  for  kindness,  and  it  made  them  kind  : 
George  had  no  wife  or  child,  and  was  disposed 
To  love  the  man  on  whom  his  hope  reposed  : 
Richard  had  both  ;  and  those  so  well  beloved, 
I      Husband  and  fttber  were  to  kindness  moved ; 
And  thus  th*  affections  check*d,  subdued,  restrained. 
Rose  in  their  force,  and  in  their  fulness  reign*d. 

i      The  bell  now  bids  to  dine ;  the  fKendly  priest. 
Social  and  shrewd,  the  day*s  delight  increased : 

I      Brief  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they  dined. 
Nor  were  their  themes  of  intellectual  kind  ; 
Nor,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance. 
Bat  left  the  subjects  tliey  discussM  to  chance. 

Bichard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  place  was  spent, 

I      Profound  attention  to  the  speakers  lent 
Who  spake  of  men ;  and,  as  he  heard  a  name, 
I      Actors  and  actions  to  his  memory  came : 
I  20 


Here  he  had  fought,  ond  there  had  gainM  a  race , 
In  that  church-walk  he  had  affrighted  been. 
In  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen ; 
What  time,  dismissed  fhnn  school,  he  upward  cast 
A  fearful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  past 

No  private  tutor  Richard*s  parents  sought. 
Made  keen  by  hardship,  and  by  trouble  taught ; 
They  might  have  sent  him  (some  the  counsel  gave) 
Seven  gloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave. 
Where  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board  and  bed. 
While  the  poor  frozen  boy  was  taught  and  fed  ; 
When,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank  and  lean, 
The  lad  returns  shrewd,  subtle,  close  and  keen ; 
With  all  the  northern  virtues  and  the  rules 
Taught  to  the  thrifty  in  these  thriving  schools : 
There  bad  he  gone,  and  borne  this  trying  port. 
But  Richard's  mother  had  a  mother's  heart 

Now  squire  and  rector  were  retum'd  to  school. 

And  spoke  of  him  who  there  had  sovereign  rule : 

He  was,  it  seem'd,  a  tyrant  of  the  sort 

Who  make  the  cries  of  tortured  boys  his  sport ; 

One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguishM,  tamed. 

The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  aahamed ; 

But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  colls  withstood, 

This  Holofemes  was  a  man  of  blood. 

**  Students,**  he  said,  ^  like  horses  on  the  road. 

Must  well  be  lash'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 

They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  run. 

But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done : 

To  tell  a  boy,  that,  if  he  will  improve. 

His  friends  will  praise  him,  and  his  parents  love. 

Is  doing  nothing — he  has  not  a  doubt 

But  tliey  will  love  him,  nay,  applaud,  without : 

Let  no  lond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust, 

To  make  him  study,  let  him  see  he  must** 

Such  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  true. 

At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too ; 

Pluto  they  call'd  him,  and  they  named  him  well, 

'Twas  not  an  heaven  where  he  was  pleased  to 

dwell ;  • 

From  him  a  smile  was  like  the  Greenland  sun. 
Surprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone ; 
Or  like  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  flash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 

O !  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly,  kiss'd 

The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dismiss'd, 

Hud  she  beheld  him  shrinking  from  the  arm 

Uplifted  high  to  do  the  greater  harm. 

Then  seen  her  darling  stript,  and  that  pure  white. 

And — O !  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 

And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not  withstand. 

She  would  have  cried,  **  Barbarian,  hold  thy  hand  1" 

In  vain  !  no  grief  to  this  stem  soul  could  speak. 

No  iron-tear  roll  down  this  Pluto's  cheek. 

Thus  far  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
Then  turn'd  to  themes  of  deeper  interest ; 
While  Richard's  mind  that  for  awhile  had  stray'd* 
Call'd  home  its  powers,  and  due  attention  paid. 
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BOYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  School— Scbodboys— The  Boy-Tyrant— Sir 
Hector  Blano  —  Schoolboys  in  afler  life  how 
changed — how  the  same — ^The  patronized  Boy, 
his  Life  and  Death— Reflectiona— Story  of  Harry 
Bland. 


Wr  name  the  world  a  achool,  for  day  by  day 
^Ve  something  leam^  till  we  are  caird  away ; 
The  school  we  name  a  world, — for  vice  and  pain, — 
Fraud  and  contention,  there  begin  to  reign ; 
And  much,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  can  show 
Of  grief  and  crime  that  in  the  greater  erow. 
■*  You  saw,**  said  George,  **  in  that  still-hated  school 
How  the  meek  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule; 
There  sof\,  ingenuous,  gentle  minds  endure 
Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  friendship  fail  to  cure; 
There  the  best  hearts,  and  those,  who  shrink  from 

sin. 
Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in ; 
Who  takes  infernal  pleasure  to  impart 
The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart 
Call  to  your  mind  this  scene — Yon  boy  behold : 
How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold ! 
See  how  he  boats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
And  made  rebellious — that  imploring  child : 
How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows, 
And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows ; 
You  saw  tliis  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
Th*  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blows  he  gave. 

Mix*d  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight. 

We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite ; 

There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen. 

He  was  so  humble  you  might  think  him  mean : 

Thoq^  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attained 

His  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that  was 

gain*d ; 
He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride, 
The  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside; 
Wife,  children,  servants,  all  obedience  pay. 
The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  Uian  they. 
No  more  dependent,  he  resumes  the  rein. 
And  shows  the  schoolboy  turbulence  again. 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say  he  brinprg 
To  recollection  some  impetuous  sprmgs ; 
See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source. 
To  gain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
Frothy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes. 
And  threatens  all  that  U>und  it  or  oppose  : 
Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase. 
Though  bounded  still,  it  moves  along  in  peace ; 
And  as  its  waters  to  the  ocean  glide, 
They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
But  there  arrived,  and  from  its  channel  (ree. 
Those  swelling  waters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
With  threafning  force  the  ncw.form*d  billows  swell. 
And  now  affright  the  crowd  they  bore  so  well." 


**  Yet,**  said  the  rector,  **  all  these  early  signs 
Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
Religion  counsels,  troubles,  sorrows  rise. 
And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  conflict  dies. 

Sir  Hector  Blane,  the  champion  of  the  school, 
Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  form*d  for  rule : 
Learn  he  could  not ;  he  said  be  could  not  learn, 
But  he  profe88*d  it  gave  him  no  ooncem. 
Books  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight, 
And  his  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight ; 
Argue  he  could  not,  but  in  case  of  doubt. 
Or  disputation,  fairly  boxed  it  oat : 
Thb  was  his  logic,  and  his  arm  so  strong. 
His  cause  prevailed,  and  he  was  never  wrong ; 
But  so  obtuse — ^you  must  have  seen  his  look. 
Desponding,  angry,  puzzled  o*er  his  book. 

Can  you  not  see  him  on  the  morn  that  proved 
His  skill  in  figures  7  Pluto*s  self  was  moved — 

*  Come,  six  times  five  ?*  th*  impatient  teacher  cried; 
In  vain,  the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sigh*d. 

*  Try,  six  times  count  your  fingers ;  how  he  stands  !— 
Your  fingers,  idiot  !*— *  WhiO,  of  both  my  bands  ?' 

With  parts  like  these  his  father  lelt  assured. 
In  busy  times,  a  ship  might  be  procured ; 
He  too  was  pleased  to  be  so  early  freed. 
He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  time  might  read. 
So  he  has  fought,  and  in  his  coantry*s  cause 
Has  gainM  him  gloij,  and  oar  hearts'  applause. 
No  more  the  blustenng  boy  a  school  defies. 
We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise. 
And  in  the  captain's  worth  the  student's  dolncas 
dies." 

**  Be  all  allow'd ;"  replied  the  squire,  **  I  give 
Praise  to  his  actions ;  may  their  glory  live  I 
Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  ajro 
Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  roe  engage ; 
Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly, 
Althoughi  like  them,  I  dread  his  energy. 

But  still,  my  friend,  that  ancient  spirit  reigns: 
His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains, 
Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right. 
And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight 
Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be. 
And  all  her  floating  terrora  on  the  sea ; 
But  this  contents  not,  this  is  not  denied. 
He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide— 
A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 

*  'T  is  so !'  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies. 
Thus  the  boy-spirit  still  the  bosom  rules,         ^  ^ 
And  the  world's  maxims  were  at  first  the  scbool's- 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Jacques,  "  there  are  in  min* 

the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  the  virtues  and  the  weeds; 
But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent  ? 
To  check  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruilT 

**  Our  purpose  certain  !  and  we  much  effect. 
We  something  cure,  and  something  we  correct; 
But  do  your  utmost,  when  the  man  yoo  see, 
You  find  him  what  you  saw  the  boy  would  be, 
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(Vhat  pleaM;d  and  what  offended  us  of  old. 
Years  from  the  mind  no  native  stain  remove. 
Rot  lay  the  vamieh  of  the  world  above. 
Still,  when  he  can,  lie  loves  to  step  aside 
And  be  the  boy,  without  a  check  or  guide ; 
ill  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays. 
And  reassumes  the  bliss  of  earlier  days. 

1  left  at  school  the  boy  with  pensive  look. 

Whom  some  great  patron  ordered  to  his  book. 

Who  from  his  mother's  cot  reluctant  came, 

And  gave  my  lord,  for  this  compassion,  fame; 

Who,  told  of  all  his  patron's  merit,  sigh'd, 

]  know  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride  ; 

And  would,  with  vex'd  and  troubled  spirit,  cry» 

'  I  am  not  happy ;  let  your  envy  die.* 

llim  left  I  with  you;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 

If  fortune  bless'd  him,  or  what  fate  befell : 

1  yet  remember  how  the  idlers  ran 

I'o  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man, 

AVben  pride  restrained  me ;  yet  I  thought  the  deed 

Was  noble,  too, — and  how  did  it  succeed  T* 

Jscques  answer'd  not  tiU  he  had  backward  cast 
lib  view,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evil  past ; 
Then,  as  he  sigh'd,  he  smiled  ;— from  folly  rise 
Such  smiles,  and  misery  will  create  such  sighs. 
And  Richard  now  frt>m  his  abstraction  broke, 
]  istening  attentive  as  the  rector  spoke. 


A  debt  is  just,  but  must  not  look  for  praise : 
The  deed  that  once  had  fame  must  still  proceed. 
Though  fame  no  more  proclaims  *  how  great  the 


**This  noble  lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 

And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury ; 

Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 

He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ; 

For  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  boy. 

Whom  he  would  first  improve,  and  then  employ. 

The  boy  was  gentle,  modest,  civil,  kind, 

Bat  not  for  bustling  through  the  world  design'd  ; 

Reserved  in  manner,  with  a  little  gloom, 

Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume ; 

PossessM  of  pride  that  he  could  not  subdue, 

Although  he  kept  his  origin  in  view. 

Him  sent  my  lord  to  school,  and  this  became 

A  theme  for  praise,  and  gave  his  lordship  fame ; 

Bat  when  the  boy  was  told  how  great  his  debt. 

He  proudly  ask'd,  *  is  it  contract^  yet  V 

With  care  he  studied,  and  with  some  success ; 
His  patience  great,  but  his  acquirements  less : 
Yet  when  he  heard  that  Charles  would  not  excel. 
His  lordship  answer'd,  with  a  smile,  *  't  is  well ; 
I  ct  him  proceed,  and  do  the  best  he  can, 
I  want  no  pedant,  but  a  useful  man.* 

11)6  speech  was  heard,  and  praise  was  amply  dealt. 
His  lordship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  felt — 

*  It  is  delightful,'  he  observed,  *  to  raise 
And  foster  merit, — ^it  b  more  than  praise.' 

live  years  at  school  th'  industrious  boy  had  past, 

*  And  what,'  was  whisper'd,  *  will  be  done  at  last?* 
My  lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 

To  have  his  bounty  watch'd  and  overseen ; 
Ikfunty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no  more, 
The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise  before ; 
The  deed  was  pleasant  while  the  praise  was  new, 
Dot  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder  view : 


The  boy  is  taken  from  his  mother's  side. 
And  he  who  took  him  must  be  now  his  guide. 
But  this,  alus !  instead  of  bringing  frime, 
A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  lord  became. 

*  The  boy  b  dull,  you  say, — why  then  by  trade. 
By  law,  by  physic,  nothing  can  be  made ; 

If  a  small  living — mine  are  both  too  large. 
And  tlien  the  college  is  a  cursed  charge  : 
The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  display 
Signs  of  dislike,  he  cannot  run  away.* 

Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part. 
And  felt  no  8eaman*s  glory  warm  his  heart. 
Refused  the  offer. — Anger  touch'd  my  lord  : — 

*  He  does  not  like  it — Good,  upon  my  word — 
If  I  at  college  place  him,  he  will  need 
Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; — 
Doubtless  in  me  't  is  duty  to  provide 

Not  for  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride — 

Let  him  to  sea !' — He  heard  the  words  again. 

With  promise  join'd — with  threat'ning ;  all  in  vain : 

Charles  had  his  own  pursuits ;  for  aid  to  these 

He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please ; 

But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint. 

He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home,  and  paint 

*  Yes,  pay  some  dauber,  that  this  stubborn  fool 
May  grind  his  colours,  and  may  boast  his  school.* 

As  both  persisted,  *•  Choose,  good  sir,  your  way,' 
The  peer  exclaim'd,  *•  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
I  seek  your  good,  but  I  have  no  command 
Upon  your  will,  nor  your  desire  withstand.' 

Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
Charles  pleaded  geniut  with  his  noble  friend  : 

*  Genius !'  he  cried,  *  the  name  that  triflers  give 
To  their  strong  wishes  without  pains  to  live ; 
Genius !  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 

Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  labours  that  acquire  : 
But  say  't  is  true ;  how  poor,  how  late  the  gam. 
And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  be  vain !' 
Then  to  the  world  appeaPd  my  lord,  and  cried, 

*  Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified.' 
Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 

There  was  such  hardness  in  the  human  mind  : 
He  wash'd  his  hands  before  the  world,  and  swore 
That  he  *  such  minds  would  patronize  no  more.* 

Now  Charles  his  bread  by  daily  labours  sought. 
And  this  his  solace,  *  so  Corregio  wrought' 
Alas,  poor  youth  !  however  great  his  name, 
And  humble  thine,  thy  fortune  was  the  same : 
Charles  drew  and  painted,  and  some  praise  obtain'd 
For  care  and  pains ;  but  little  more  was  gain'd  : 
Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  display'd 
For  approbation,  when  't  was  coolly  paid  : 
His  daily  tasks  he  call'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
Vex'd  at  his  fete,  and  angry  with  mankind : 

*  Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done, 
And  Grenius  mourn'd  for  each  neglected  son.* 

Charles  murmur'd  thus,  and  angry  and  alone 
Half  breathed  the  curse,  and  half  euppress'd  th<i 
groan ; 
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Then  still  more  sullen  grew,  and  still  more  proud,  I  Faroe  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  iar  fnmi  fame, 
Fame  so  refused  he  to  himself  allowed,  |  That  no  one  knew  his  kindred,  or  his  name. 

Crowds  in  contempt  be  held,  and  all  to  him  was  Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  place  he 
crowd.  came. 


If  Bug^ht  on  earth,  the  ^outh  hit  mother  loved. 
And,  at  her  deatli,  to  distant  scenes  removed. 

Years  past  away,  and  where  he  lived,  and  how. 
Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not  now  ; 
But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down. 
In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 
Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 
The  grieving  sons  of  genius,  want,  and  pride, 
I  met  him  musing  :  sadness  I  could  trace. 
And  conquerM  hope*B  meek  anguish,  in  his  face. 
See  him  I  must :  but  I  with  ease  addressM, 
And  neither  pity  nor  surprise  expressM ; 
I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain. 
But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
He  said,  with  quick*ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
A  longer  converse,  that  *  the  day  was  cold. 
That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
To  aid  my  steps,'  and  bade  me  tlien  good  night ! 

I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room ; 
I  heard  his  name,  but  he  concealM  his  face, 
To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace  : 
In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 

Of  my  compassion *  Sir,  I  pray  refrain ;' 

For  I  had  lefl  my  friends  and  steppM  aside. 
Because  I  fearM  his  unrelenting  pride. 

He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-bed. 
And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head, 
Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry, 
And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die ; 
A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required — he  soon  would  need  no  more ; 
A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side. 
From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied. 

Hither,  it  seem*d,  the  fainting  man  was  brought. 
Found  without  food, — it  was  no  longer  sought : 
For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid. 
Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wished  to  aid  : 
Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  address*d. 
And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  possessed ; 
Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom. 
They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth  could  call : 
A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat. 
Not  whole ;  and  papers  many  a  valued  siieet ; 
Designs  and  drawings ;  these,  at  his  desire. 
Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  fire. 
And  while  th*  admiring  people  stood  to  gaze. 
He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  the  blaze. 
Smiling  in  spleen ;  but  one  he  held  a  while. 
And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  smile. 

The  sickening  man — ^for  such  appear*d  the  h.dti-^ 
Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  contract ; 
But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way-side  shed ; 
Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  convey'd, 
Where  he  might  rest,  and  hu  last  debt  be  paid  : 


Poor  Charles !  unnoticed  by  thy  titled  friend, 
Thy  days  had  calmly  past,  in  peace  thine  end : 
Led  by  thy  patron's  vunity  astray. 
Thy  own  misled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way, 
Urging  thee  on  by  hopes  absurd  and  vain. 
Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again ! 

Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  ftil'd, 

And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prcvail'd ; 

He  show'd  a  softer  ibiling  in  his  eye. 

And  watch'd  my  looks,  and  own'd  the  sympathy: 

'T  was  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  long 

As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong. 

But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around. 

And  they  such  strangers,  to  have  something  found 

Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend. 

One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend. 

To  give  and  take  a  look !  at  this  his  journey's  end; 

One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  ohain 

That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain ; 

The  one  sole  interest ! — No,  he  could  not  now 

Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how ; 

And  80  tliere  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 

And  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind. 

His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press'd  to  mine. 

And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign ; 

His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 

His  words tlicir sound,  and  sofUy  whi8per'd,*frierd!' 

Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  ezpress'd 

By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  smnk  to  rest" 


**  The  man,"  said  George,  "  you  see,  through  life 

retain'd 
The  boy's  defects :  his  virtues  too  remain'd. 

But  where  are  now  those  minds  so  light  and  gayi 

So  forced  on  study,  so  intent  on  play. 

Swept  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope's  dear 

views  away  7 
Some  grieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  times, 
Some  sad  from  frailties,  some  lamenting  crimes ; 
Thinking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 
For  nob^  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent ; 
And  now,  at  last,  when  they  in  earnest  view 
The  nothing  done — what  work  they  find  to  do  7 
Where  is  that  virtue  that  the  generous  boy 
Felt,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  destroy  7 
He  who  with  noble  indignation  |^low'd 
When  vice  had  triumph  7  who  his  tear  bcstow'd 
On  injured  merit  7  he  who  would  possess 
Power,  but  to  aid  the  children  of  distress ! 
Who  has  such  jov  in  generous  actions  shown. 
And  so  sincere,  they  might  be  call'd  his  own ; 
Knight,  hero,  patriot,  martyr  I  on  whose  tongue. 
And  potent  arm,  a  nation's  welfare  hung ; 
He  who  to  public  misery  brought  relief^ 
And  soothed  the  anguish  of  domestic  grief, 
Where  now  his  virtue's  fervour,  spirit,  ical  7 
Who  felt  so  warmly,  has  he  ceased  to  feel  7 
The  boy's  emotions  of  that  noble  kind. 
Ah !  sure  Ui'  experienced  man  has  not  resigned: 
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Virtue**  own  champion,  now  refused  to  fight  7 
Is  the  deliverer  tumM  ih'  oppressor  now  ? 
Has  the  reformer  dropt  the  dangerous  vow  7 
Or  has  the  p.itr)ot*s  Ixjsoro  lost  its  beat. 
And  forced  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat  7 
Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride? 
Is  such  the  victory  of  the  youth  untried  7 
Here  will  I  pause,  and  then  review  the  shamo 
Of  Harrj  Bland,  to  hear  his  parent's  name ; 
-That  mild,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  we  knew, 
In  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
He  wept  alone ;  then  to  his  friend  confess'd 
The  grievous  fears  that  his  pure  mind  oppressM ; 
And  thus,  when  terror  o*er  his  shame  obtainM 
A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  ezplainM  : 
And  first  his  favourite  questionM — ^^  Willie,  tell. 
Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  hell  7' 

Willie  with  caution  answered,  *  Yes,  they  do, 

Or  else  repent;  but  what  is  this  to  you?' 

*0!  yes,  dear  friend:*  he  then  his  tale  began— 

'He  fear*d  his  father  was  a  wicked  man, 

Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 

The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife. 

Not  as  my  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 

Call  her  a  name — I  '11  whisper  what  they  calL 

She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask'd,  in  high  disdain, 

If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  7 

This  I  could  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 

Such  fond  regard,  and  what  I  speak  commends ; 

Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wretch !  and  tries 

To  make  me  love  her, — love  !  when  I  despise. 

Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say 

Words  of  reproach,  before  I  came  away ; 

And  then  my  father's  look  is  not  the  same. 

He  puts  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame.' 

With  all  these  feelings  delicate  and  nice, 
Hiis  dread  of  infamy,  this  scorn  of  vice. 
He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with  pride, 
His  father's  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
He  married  then  a  bvely  ipaid,  approved 
Of  every  heart  as  worthy  to  be  loved ; 
Mild  as  the  mom  in  summer,  firm  as  truth. 
And  graced  with  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

How  is  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit. 

On  the  same  feult,  now  censure,  now  acquit  7 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  A«re  we  view  the  sin. 

And  ikert  the  powerful  cause  that  drew  us  in  7 

'T  is  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  blind. 

But  that  a  different  object  fills  the  mind. 

In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 

Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they  fell ; 

Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall. 

Not  how  we  fell,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fell 

Or  could  this  man,  so  vez'd  in  early  time. 

By  this  strong  feeling  for  his  father's  crime. 

Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just. 

And  miz'd  with  filial  fear  the  man's  disgust ; 

Could  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 

The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit  ? 

Cast  off  the  virtue  he  so  highly  prized, 

*  And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  7' 

A  tenant's  wife,  half  fonvard,  half  afraid. 
Features,  it  seem'd,  of  powerful  cast  display'd, 
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Speaks  of  a  contract  that  augments  the  shame. 

There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  bo  strong  the  wUI, 
And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  him  to  the  mill ; 
There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
And  little  Dorcas,  now  familiar  grown, 
Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
He  wooe  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile ; 
While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
That  buys  his  absence,  growling  stalks  away. 
'T  is  said  th'  offending  man  will  sometimes  sigh, 
And  say,  *  My  €rod,  in  what  a  dream  am  1 7 
I  will  awake :'  but,  as  the  day  proceeds. 
The  weaken'd  mind  the  day's  indulgence  needs ; 
Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 
liis  mmd  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes. 
And  yet  forsakes  her.    O !  how  sharp  the  pain, 
Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain ; 
To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went. 
To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 
To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not  repent  !* 


BOOK  IV. 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHABD. 

Meeting  of  the  Brothers  in  the  Morning — Pictures, 
Music,  Books — The  Autumnal  Walk — ^The  Farm 
— The  Flock— Effect  of  Retirement  upon  the 
Mind — Dinner — Richard's  Adventure  at  Sear- 
George  inquires  into  the  Education  of  his  Bro- 
ther— Richard's  Account  of  his  Occupations  in 
his  early  Life; 'his  Pursuits,  Associations,  Par- 
tialities, Affections  and  Feelings — His  Love  of 
Freedom — The  Society  he  chose — The  Friend, 
ships  he  engaged  in — and  the  Habits  he  con- 
tracted. 


EioRT  days  had  past ;  the  Brothers  now  could  meet 

With  ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat 

**  These,"  said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  where 

stray'd 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  survey'd ; 
**  These  are  the  costly  trifles  that  we  buy. 
Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity, 
The  thirst  and  hunger  of  a  mind  diseased, 
That  most  with  purchased  flattery  be  appeased ; 
But  yet,  't  is  true,  the  things  that  you  behold       ' 
Serve  to  amuse  us  as  we  're  getting  old : 
These  pictures,  as  I  heard  our  artists  say. 
Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they  may ; 
They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should  grieve 
Ifi  hieing  willing,  I  could  not  believe. 

And  there  is  music ;  when  the  ladies  come, 
With  their  keen  looks  they  scrutinize  the  room 
To  see  what  pleases,  and  I  must  expect 
To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  neglect : 
For,  as  attractions  from  our  person  fly, 
Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
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Yet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflere  know 
That  they  can  shut  oat  comfort  or  beetow. 

Bat  see  this  room  :  here,  Richard,  yon  will  find 
Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind ; 
This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight, 
And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite  : 
Mine  once  was  craving ;  great  my  joy,  indeed, 
Had  I  possessed  such  food  when  I  could  feed ; 
When  at  the  call  of  every  new-born  wish 
I  could  have  keenly  relishM  every  dish — 
Now,  Richard,  now,  I  stalk  around  and  look 
Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book. 
Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  mare, 
But  the  dull  voiame  to  its  place  restore ; 
Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse. 
Then  cast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 
The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  long  debates,— 
I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states ; 
And  many  a  speech,  with  zeal  and  study  made 
Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade. 
Is  lost  on  mine ;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 
What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their  xeaL 

But  how  the  day  7  Xo  fairer  will  it  be  7 
Walk  you  7  Alas !  H  is  requisite  for  me— 
Kay,  let  me  not  prescribe-— my  friends  and  guests 
are  free." 


Look  at  the  land— you  find  not  there  a  weed, 
We  grub  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed. 
To  land  like  this  no  botanist  will  come. 
To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 
Pressing  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  effort  nice. 
As  if  they  came  from  herbs  in  Paradise ; 
I^t  them  their  favourites  with  ray  neighbours  see, 
They  have  no— what  7  no  habitat  with  me. 


It  was  a  &ir  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 
And  earth^s  ripe  treasures  met  th*  admiring  eye, 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayM, 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer*s  way  betrayM  : 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swellM  the  deep*ning  rill. 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill 
Assembled  rooks  had  wingM  their  sea-ward  flight. 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 
While  proudly  o*er  them  hun^  the  steady  kite. 
Then  turnM  him  back  and  left  the  noisy  throng, 
Nor  deignM  to  know  them  as  he  saiPd  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewM  around, 
Choked  the  small  stream,  and  hush*d  the  feeble 

sound; 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  lofUer  trees 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease, 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud,  **  Yes !  doubtless  we  must  die." 

**  We  must,"  said  Richard,  **  and  we  would  not  live 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold. 
The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold : 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 
At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene ; 
Bounds  to  delight  us, — each  discordant  tone 
Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone ; 
This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook. 
The  farm-yard  noise,  the  wooaman  at  yon  oak-— 
See,  the  axe  falls ! — now  listen  to  the  stroke ! 
That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace. 
Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease." 

**  No  doubt,"  said  George,  **  the  country  has  its 

charms ! 
My  farm  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 


Now  see  my  flock,  and  bear  its  glory  ;- 
Have  that  vast  body  and  that  slender  bone ; 
They  are  the  village  boast,  the  dealer's  theme. 
Fleece  of  such  staple !  flesh  in  such  esteem  1" 

"Brother,"  said  Richard,  "do  I  hear  aright 7 
Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight  7" 

"  So  says  my  bailiff:  sometimes  I  hare  tried 
To  catch  the  joy,  but  nature  has  denied ; 
It  will  not  be— the  mind  has  had  a  store 
Laid  up  for  life,  and  will  admit  do  more ; 
Worn  out  in  trials,  and  about  to  die, 
In  vain  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly  ; 
Wc  farm,  we  gurden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
And  much  command,  though  little  we  enjoy ; 
Or,  if  ambitious,  we  employ  our  pen. 
We  plant  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen : 
And — ^here,  behold  my  medal ! — this  will  show 
What  men  may  merit  when  they  nothing  know.** 

''Yet  reason  here,"  said  Richard,  "joins  with 

pride:—" 
"  I  did  not  ask  th*  allianoe,"  George  replied — 
I  grant  it  true,  such  trifle  may  induce 
A  dull,  proud  man,  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
Calm  and  uninjured  may  in  villas  find ; 
fiut  where  th*  afiections  have  been  deeply  tried, 
With  other  food  that  mind  must  be  supplied: 
*T  is  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart  l 
The  agitation  dies,  but  there  is  still 
The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  will. 
Man  takes  his  body  to  a  country-seat, 
fiut  minds,  dear  Richard,  have  their  own  retreat; 
Ofl  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o*er  the  green, 
The  mind  is  ^one  where  never  grass  was  seen, 
And  never  thinks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain. 
Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  pain. 
That  calls  that  wandering  mind,  and  brings  it 

home  again. 
No  more  of  farms :  but  here  I  boast  of  mindi 
That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  he  finds ; 
These  shalt  thou  see ;— but,  Richard,  be  it  known, 
Who  thinks  to  see  must  in  his  turn  be  shown  :•*- 
But  now  farewell !  to  thee  will  I  resign  ^ 

Woods,  walks,  and  valleys !  Uke  them  till  we  dine. 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous  &re 
That  seldom  fails  to  dissipate  our  care, 
At  least  the  lighter  kind  ;  and  ofl  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  feil*- 
Yet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless, 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain, 
That  men  in  life's  adventurous  ways  saBtBifl« 
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*Thoo   hast  lailM  far,  dear  brother,**  said  the 

sqaire— 
Permit  me  of  those  unknown  lands  t*  inqnire, 
L.inda  never  tiird,  where  thott  hast  wonuering  been, 
And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen : 
Do  tell  me  something  of  the  miseries  felt 
In  dimes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where  they 

melt; 
And  be  not  nice,— we  know  't  is  not  in  men, 
^'bo  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen : 
Some  will,  *t  is  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake ; 
'We  know  of  those  whose  dangers  far  exceed 
Oar  firaii  belief^  that  trembles  as  we  read  ; 
Such  as  in  deserts  burn,  and  thirst,  and  die. 
Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by  ; 
Then,  too,  their  hazard  from  a  tyranfs  arms, 
A  tiger*s  fury,  or  a  ]ady*8  charms ; 
Beside  th*  accumulated  evils  borne 
From  the  bold  outset  to  the  safe  return. 
These  men  abuse ;  but  thou  hast  fair  pretence 
To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense ; 
Then  let  me  hear  thy  struggles  and  escapes 
In  the  fiu>  lands  of  crocodUes  and  apes  : 
Say,  hast  thou,  Bmoe-liKe,  Knelt  upon  the  bed 
Where  the  young  Nile  uplifts  his  branchy  head  7 
Or  been  pajtaker  of  tb*  unhallow*d  feast, 
Where  beast-Iike  man  devours  his  fellow  beast. 
And  cbumM  the  bleeding  life ;  while  each  great 

dame 
And  sovereign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shame  7 
Or  did  the  itorm,  that  thy  wreck*d  pinnace  bore. 
Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore  ; 
Where,  when  thy  beard  and  nails  were  savage 

grown. 
Some  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  own. 
Some  danger^reading  Yarico,  who,  kind, 
Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  staid  behind  7 

Come — I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive, 
Prone  to  assent,  and  willing  to  believe.** 

Richard  readied:  *  It  must  be  known  to  yoo. 

That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true ; 

And  yet  it  is  a  fixJish  thing  to  tell 

A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable ; 

While  some  impossibilities  appear 

So  like  the  truth,  that  we  assenting  hear: 

Yet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 

A  chance-affair,  and  fact  alone  will  state ; 

Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed. 

And  you  may  cry,  ♦improbable,  indeed  V 


The  cabin-lights  were  down,  that  we  might  learn 
A  trifling  something  from  Uie  ship  astern  ; 
The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing  wave. 
And  wilder  motion  to  my  madness  gave : 
Oft  have  I  since,  when  thoughtful  and  at  rest, 
Believed  some  maddening  power  my  mind  pos- 

sc88*d ; 
For,  in  an  instant,  as  the  stern  sank  low, 
(How  moved  I  knew   not^What  can  madness 

know  ?) 
Chance  that  direction  to  my  motion  gave. 
And  plunged  me  headlong  in  the  roaring  wave : 
Swifl  flew  the  parting  ship, — the  fainter  light 
>^thdrew,— or  horror  took  them  from  my  sight. 


When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip. 
Bat  duty  none,  in  a  relation*s  ship ; 
Thus,  unengaged,  I  felt  my  spirits  light. 
Kept  care  at  distance,  and  put  fear  to  flight; 
Oft  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevaiPd, 
Baoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assaiTd ; 
When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away. 
And  die  it  will  with  the  retiring  day. 
Impatient  then,  and  sick  of  very  ease. 
We  loudly  whistled  for  the  slumbering  breesOi 

One  eve  it  came ;  and,  frantic  in  my  joy, 
I  rose  and  danced,  «•  idle  as  a  boy ; 


All  was  confused  above,  beneath,  around ; 

All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distinguish*d  sound 

Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweeping  surges  tost, 

And  then  between  the  rising  billows  kwt ; 

An  undefined  sensation  stopped  my  breath ; 

Disorder'd  views  and  threat'ning  signs  of  death 

Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave-* 

I  cannot  paint  it — to  the  moving  grave. 

My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried,  miz'd, 

On  all  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  fiz*d : 

Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought  their 

pain. 
New  hopes  of  safety  banish*d  them  again ; 
Then  the  swoln  billow  all  these  hopes  destroy*d, 
And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void : 
Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismay  *d, 
Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid ; 
Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep, 
Then,  languid,  sinking  in  the  vawning  deep : 
So  tost,  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 
I  pray*d  in  heart  an  undirected  prayer. 
And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  light  adieu ! 
From  my  chiird  fVame  th*  enfeebled  spirit  fled, 
Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  deep*ning  bed. 
Odd  seized  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and  I  wu 

dead. 

Brother,  I  have  not, — ^man  has  not  the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-k>ng  hour ; 
Hour  !~but  of  time  1  knew  not— when  I  found 
Hope,  youth,  fife,  love,  and  all  tliey  promised, 

drown*d ; 
When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined. 
So  dark  and  dreadful,  overcame  the  mind ; 
When  such  confusion  on  the  spirit  dwelt. 
That,  feeling  much,  it  knew  not  what  it  felt 

Can  I,  my  brother— ought  I  to  forget 
That  night  of  terror  ?  No !  it  threatens  yet 
Shall  I  days,  months — nay,  years,  indeed,  neglecli 
Who  then  could  feel  what  moments  must  effect 
Were  aught  effected  7  who,  in  that  wild  storm. 
Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perfiNnn ; 
For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours. 
If  lost  our  judgment,  and  confused  our  powers  J 

Oft  in  the  times  when  passion  strives  to  reign, 
When  duty  feebly  holds  the  slackenM  chain. 
When  reason  slumbers,  then  remembrance  draws 
This  view  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause— 
The  view  o'eroomes  the  vice,  the  fear  the  ftetaj 
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I  know  Uiero  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true, 
What  danger  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do; 
Yet  such  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sure, 
Who  slights  such  warning  may  be  too  secure.** 

"  But  the  escape  !'*—•'  Whatever  they  judged  might 

save 
Their  sinking  friend  they  cast  upon  the  wave ; 
Something  ot  these  my  heaven-directed  arm 
Unconscious  seized,  and  held  as  by  a  charm : 
The  crew  astern  beheld  me  as  I  swam. 
And  1  am  saved— O !  let  me  say  I  am." 

"  Brother,"  said  George,  ••  I  have  neglected  long 
To  think  of  all  thy  perils :— it  was  wrong ; 
But  do  forgive  me ;  for  I  could  not  be 
Than  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 
Now  tell  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  years 
Of  thy  young  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears. 
How  was  it  stored  ?  *t  was  told  roe,  thou  wert  wild, 
A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 
I  heard  of  this  escape,  and  sat  supine 
Amid  the  danger  that  exceeded  thine ; 
Thou  couldst  but  die — tlie  waves  could  bat  imfold 
Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom  cold— 

While  I but  no !    Proceed,  and  give  me  truth 

How  past  the  years  of  thy  unguided  youth  7 
Thy  rather  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 
Who  could  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son ; 
Yet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  8tay*d, 
And  fit  for  long-neglected  duties  made : 
I  see  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 
Within  the  waves,  and  with  an  equal  fiite. 
By  Heaven  preserved — ^but  tell  me,  whence  and  how 
Thy  gleaning  came  ? — a  dexterous  gleaner  thou !" 

**  Left  by  that  father,  who  was  known  to  lew, 

And  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 

Of  honest  fame,"  said  Richard,  **  our  retreat 

Was  a  small  cottage,  for  our  station  meet. 

On  Barford  Downs :  that  mother,  fond  and  poor, 

There  taught  some  truths,  and  bade  me  seek  for 

more. 
Such  as  our  village-school  and  books  a  few 
Supplied  ;  but  such  I  cared  not  to  pursue ; 
I  sought  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
My  mind  and  thoughts,  as  restless  as  the  wave : 
Where  crowds  assembled,  I  was  sure  to  run. 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what  was  done ; 
Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene. 
And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 

When  ships  at  sea  made  signals  of  their  need, 
I  watched  on  shore  the  sailors,  and  their  speed : 
MixM  in  their  act,  nor  rested  till  I  knew 
Why  they  were  call*d,  and  what  they  were  to  da 

Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
I,  without  call,  was  with  the  busy  one ; 
Not  daring  question,  but  with  open  ear 
And  greedy  spirit,  ever  bent  to  hear. 

To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  storms  endangered  men  esteemM  so  well ; 
What  wond*rous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw, 
Tjands  without  bounds,  and  people  without  law. 


No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fatal  beach. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Eager  I  looked,  till  I  beheld  a  &oe 
Of  one  disposed  to  paint  their  dismal  case; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors*  dolefbl  tale. 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  they  struck ;  and,  suffering  m  their  &te, 
I  long*d  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  sUte; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  enjoy 
llie  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

I  sought  the  men  retum*d  from  regions  cold, 
The  n-ozen  straits,  where  icy  mountains  roUM; 
Some  I  could  win  to  tcU  me  serious  tales 
Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormous  whales. 
Or,  when  harpoon*d,  how  swiftly  through  the  sea 
The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee ; 
Yet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assaifd  me  then, 
The  monsters  warr*d  not  with,  nor  wounded  men 
The  smaller  fry  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins, 
Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins; 
But  so  much  blood !  warm  life,  and  frames  so  ]arg« 
To  strike,  to  murder — seem*d  an  heavy  charge. 


They  told  of  days,  where  many  goes  to  c 
Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun, 
Red,  but  not  flaming,  Toll*d,  with  motion  skm. 
On  the  world*8  edge,  and  never  dropt  below. 

There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  their  ude 
To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died ; 
They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  ms  prow 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  lof  e. 
In  fact,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear; 
For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find. 
The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  its  kind: 
It  gave  affliction  while  it  brought  delight. 
And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 

One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill, 
And  saw  a  race  at  sea :  a  gun  was  heard, 
And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appear*d ; 
Equal  awhile ;  then  one  was  left  behind, 
And  for  a  moment  had  her  chance  resign*d, 
When,  in  a  moment,  up  a  sail  they  drew~ 
Not  used  before — their  rivals  to  pursue. 
Strong  was  the  gale !  m  hurry  now  theee  came 
Men  ftt)m  the  town,  their  thoughts,  their  fean  the 

same; 
And  women  too !  affrighted  maids  and  wives, 
All  deeply  feeling  for  llieir  sailors*  lives. 

The  strife  continued ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
The  desperate  efforts,  and  we  stood  in  awe, 
When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before,  ^ 

Then  fill*d,  and  sank— and  coulci  be  seen  no  more. 

Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic  flight 
All  hurried !  all  in  tumult  and  affright ! 
A  gathering  crowd  from  diflTerent  slreets  drew  near 
All  ask,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear ! 

One  boat  is  safe ;  and  see !  she  backs  her  sail 
To  save  the  sinking— Will  her  care  avail  ? 

O !  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread. 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led, 
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u  uiink  tlie  fiitber,  husband,  lover,  one. 

-id  who  is  she  apart  ?    She  dares  not  come 
..im  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home  : 

i':i  what  strongf  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves, 
'-\'u\g  and  cld^shing  o*er  the  seamen's  graves: 

'  1-  a  p.x»r  girl  betrothed — a  few  hours  more, 

'Ml  hi  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 

nn^^  that  a  boy  could  love  these  scenes,  and  cry 
I  ^'  TV  pity — but  that  boy  was  I. 
•Ji  pain  my  mother  would  my  tales  receive, 
ud  say,  *  uiy  Richard,  do  not  learn  to  grieve.' 

rie  wretched  hoar  had  past  before  we  knew 
bom  they  had  saved  !  Alas  !  tliey  were  but  two, 
1  orphaned  lad  and  widowM  man — no  more ! 
KJ  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore, 
.lb  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows  view'd 
^i£  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  renewM : — 
was  long  before  the  signs  of  wo  gave  place 
J  joy  again ;  grief  sat  on  every  fiice. 

re  of  my  mother's  kindness,  and  the  joy 

t  felt  in  meeting  her  rebellious  boy. 

It  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook, 

id,  undirected,  these  excursions  took : 

rKn  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay, 

an^  sounds  to  hear,  and  business  strange  to  me ; 

uoen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  who, 

lewd,  amphibious,  rude,  contentious  crew— 

ifb-^d  as  bees  appear  about  their  hive, 

t  ail  alert  to  keep  their  work  alive. 

rr,  unobserved  as  weed  upon  the  wave, 
whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave ; 
i  u-  tlM'ir  tasks,  their  toil,  their  care,  their  skill, 
!  hy  their  own  and  by  a  master-will ; 
i  though  contending,  toiling,  tugging  on, 
?  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  done. 

«  open  shops  of  craflsmen  caught  my  eye, 
i  there  my  questions  met  theliind  reply: 
ti,  when  alone,  will  teach ;  but  in  a  crowd, 

ciiild  is  silent,  or  the  man  is  proud ; 
,  by  themselves,  there  is  attention  paid 
a  mild  boy,  so  forward,  yet  afraid. 

iide  me  hiterest  at  the  inn's  fire-side, 
id  the  scenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
I  had  patrons  there,  and  I  was  one, 
'v  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was  done. 
'I'liet  lad  I'  would  my  protector  say  : 
t  him,  now,  this  is  better  than  his  play  : 
r»  are  as  men  ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and  keen, 
>  y  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 
d  some,  like  Richard  here,  have  not  a  mind 
at  takes  a  notice— but  the  lad  is  kind.' 

ived  in  summer  on  the  heath  to  walk, 

d  iK>ek  the  shepherd — shepherds  love  to  talk : 

)  superstition  was  of  ranker  kind, 

d  lie  with  tales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind; 

mdcrs  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 

d  »ccD,  bijDselfi  and  therefore  must  believe. 


His  spirit  past  me,  shivering-like  and  cold ! 
I  felt  a  fluttering,  but  I  knew  not  how, 
And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper, '  now  !' 
Soon  came  a  letter  from  a  friend — to  tell 
That  he  had  fallen,  and  the  time  he  fell.' 

Even  to  the  smugglers'  hut  the  rocks  between, 
I  have,  adventurous  in  my  wandering,  been : 
Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  tribe. 
And  could  their  merits  and  their  faults  describe ; 
Adding  her  thoughts ;  *  I  talk,  my  child,  to  you. 
Who  little  tliink  of  what  such  wretches  do.' 

I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before. 
About  the  rock  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray. 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 
For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath  : 
Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean  flood. 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew. 
Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied. 
And  mock'd  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride. 

I  loved  to  stop  at  everj  creek  and  bay 
Made  by  the  river  in  its  winding  way. 
And  call  to  memory — not  by  marks  they  bare. 
But  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  there. 

Pleasant  il  was  to  view  the  sea-gulls  strive 

Against  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive. 

With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  gave 

Their  closing  wings  to  sail  upon  the  wave : 

Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  aroimd, 

And  breaking  billows  mix*d  their  deafening  sound. 

They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 

And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 

Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold. 

Far  up  the  beach,  the  ycsty  sea.foam  roll'd ; 

Or  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high. 

Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fl^ : 

While  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  form. 

Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm. 

Thus,  with  the  favourite  views,  for  many  an  hour 

Have  I  indulged  the  dreams  of  princely  power; 

When  the  mind,  wearied  by  excursions  bold, 

The  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold. 

Or  when  these  wants,  that  will  on  kings  intrude. 

Or  evening-fcars,  broke  in  on  solitude; 

When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 

I  lefl  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 

And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy. 

Bnt  now  thy  walk, — this  sofl  autumnal  gloom 

Bids  no  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 

My  subject,  showing,  not  how  I  improved 

In  my  strange  school,  but  what  the  things  I  loved; 

My  first-born  friendships,  ties  by  forms  uncheck'd, 

And  all  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect" 
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BOOK  V. 


RUTH. 


Questions  and  answers,  teaching  what  to  ask 
And  what  reply, — a  kind,  laborious  task ; 
A  8<-holar'8  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
It  held  the  whole  he  wish'd  to  know,  and  mor& 

And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
The  most  we  read  not,  but  allow'd  thein  fine. 


Richard  resumes  his  Narrative— Visits  a  Family 
in  a  Seaport— The  Man  and  his  Wife — Their 
Dwelling  —  Books,   Number  and   Kind  —  The 

FriendKhip  contracted —  Employment  there —  i  We  had  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams, 
Hannah,  the  Wife,  her  Iilanner ;  open  Mirth  and  |  V^isions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights 
latent  Griel^— She  gives  Uie  Story  of  Ruth,  her  '  Seen,  though  but  dimly,  in  the  doleful  nig^hts, 


Our  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  theme»—  i 


DaughUr — Of  Thomas,  a  Sailor — Their  Affec 
tion  —  A  Press-gang  —  Reflections  —  Ruth  dis- 
turbed in  iMind — A  Teaclier  sent  to  comfort  her 
— His  Fondness — Her  reception  of  him — Her 
Supplication  —  Is  refused — She  deliberates — Is 
decided. 


Richard  would  wait  till  George  the  tale  should  ask. 
Nor  waited  long — He  then  resumed  the  task. 

••  South  in  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street. 
Rose  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat. 
Where  lived  a  pair,  then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
The  home  they  fill'd :  a  part  of  them  were  dead ; 
Married  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remained. 
And  stillness  in  the  seaman^s  mansion  reign'd ; 
Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day, 
The  man  hud  fish'd  each  fathom  of  the  bay. 

My  friend  the  matron  woo*d  me,  quickly  won, 

To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son  ; 

(Him  whom  at  school  I  knew,  and  Peter  known, 

I  took  his  home  and  mother  for  my  ow»:) 

I  read,  and  doubly  was  /  paid  to  hear 

Events  that  tell  upon  no  listless  ear : 

She  grieved  to  say  her  parents  could  neglect 

Her  education  ! — *t  was  a  sore  defect : 

She,  ivho  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 

To  learn,  and  now  could  neither  read  nor  write : 

But  hear  she  could,  and  from  our  stores  I  took. 

Librarian  meet !  at  Iter  desire,  our  book. 

Full  twenty  volumes — I  would  not  exceed 

The  modest  truth — were  there  for  me  to  read ; 

These  a  long  shelf  contain'd,  and  they  were  found 

Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound ; 

The  rest, — for  some  of  other  kinds  remained. 

And  these  a  board  beneath  tlie  shelf  con tain'd,— 

Had  their  deficiencies  in  part ;  tiiey  lackM 

One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  back*d ; 

But  now  became  degraded  from  their  place. 

And  were  but  pamplilets  of  a  bulkier  race. 

Yet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store, 

From  sixpence  downwards — nay,  a  part  were  more; 

Learning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 

For  relaxation — food  for  different  minds ; 

A  piece  of  VVingate — thanks  for  all  we  have — 

What  we  of  figures  needed,  fully  gave ; 

Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 

The  ancient  volume's  unassuming  price, 

But  told  what  planet  o^er  each  herb  had  power. 

And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 

History  wc  had — wars,  treasons,  treaties,  crimes, 
From  Julius  Ciesar  to  the  present  times; 


When  the  good  wife  her  wintry  vigil  keeps, 
And  thinks  alone  of  him  at  sea,  and  weeps.       ^ 

Add  to  all  these  oar  works  in  single  sheets, 
That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  the  streets :      \ 
These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  would  safi 
*  Nay,  Hannah  V  and  she  answered  •  What  is  NiJ 
What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtful  in  a  song?         i 
It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wrong ; 
His  purer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm, 
And  innocence  protects  him  like  a  cbann.* 
Then  would  the  matron,  when  the  song  had  pe^ 
And  her  laugh  over,  ask  an  hymn  at  last; 
To  the  coarse  jest  she  would  attention  lend, 
And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  bend : 
She  gave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind 
As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 

More  of  our  learning  I  will  now  omit. 

We  had  our  Cyclopedias  of  Wit, 

And  all  our  works,  rare  fate !  were  to  our  geniiu  fit 

When  I  had  read,  and  we  were  weary  grown 
Of  other  minds,  the  dame  disclosed  her  own  ; 
And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stay'd 
To  hear  of  boys  trepanned,  and  girls  betray'd; 
Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afraid. 

I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  full  well 
The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwell, 
Rut  pass  away,  like  shadows  o*er  the  plain 
From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fair  again ; 
Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small. 
Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall, 
The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns, 
And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spun* 
» O  !  tliese  are  nothing,— they  will  never  heed 
Such  idle  contests  who  have  fought  ^^^^*    _^ 
And  have  the  wounds  unclosed.* — I  understood 
My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued, 
Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find, 
To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined. 
And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  bchinfl 
How  does  she  tlms  her  little  sunshine  throw 
Always  before  her  ? — I  should  like  to  ^'^^^•, 
My  friend  perceived,  and  would  no  longer  hide 
l^hc  bosom's  sorrow — Could  she  not  confide 
In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — in  one  who  fclU  uotrica 

» Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings  fl^>"? 
But  you,  like  Adam,  must  for  knowledge  change 
That  blissful  ignorance ;  remember,  then. 
What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  on  BJCD, 
For  then  your  pasnions  no  debnte  allow, 
I  And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 
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Ibt  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to  weep : 
litTou  most  ^ard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
M  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in ; 
%,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won, 
Tae  Tiler  yoa  who  have  the  miscliief  done. 

Jim  not  angry,  love ;  but  men  should  know 
Tty  cannot  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
hciT  plighted  honour ;  they  may  cause  the  ill 
Tl,ejr  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will ; 
Fir  ke  had  truth  with  love,  but  love  in  youth 
^  wrong,  that  cannot  be  repair*d  by  truth. 

;tb — I  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told — 
» 05  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold ; 
tntle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
ot  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face; 
le  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 

cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

here  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
e  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
nt  not  in  this — for  be  was  ever  glad, 
Thile  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad  ; 
.  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 
D  meditation :  tender,  mild,  and  meek ! 
ler  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,  in  truth, 
tie  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth  : 

0  her  alone  were  his  attentions  paid, 
nd  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 
le  wishM  to  marry,  but  so  prudent  we 

nd  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be  : 

ht'j  took  the  counsel, — may  be  they  approved, — 

at  still  they  grieved  and  waited,  hoped  and  loved. 

ow,  my  young  friend,  when  of  such  state  I  speak 

a  one  of  danger,  you  will  be  to  seek ; 

ou  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger  lies 

1  loving  hearts,  kind  words,  and  speaking  eyes ; 
>r  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 

I  plainly,  love,  as  ^ou  can  read  your  books. 
ten,  too,  the  meetings  and  the  partings,  all 
le  playfbl  quarrels  in  which  lovers  ^1, 
rre  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child, 
lick  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled ; 
id  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  that  remains, 
id  so  the  lover  from  the  quarrel  gains : 
hen  he  has  fiiult  that  she  reproves,  his  fear 
id  grief  assure  her  she  was  too  severe, 
id  that  brings  kindness — ^when  he  bears  an  ill, 
disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  still, 
p  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will, 
id  that  brings  kindness  —  and  what  kindness 

brings 
annot  tell  you : — these  were  trying  things. 
\€j  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  length ; 
le  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  (heir  strength 
horn  grace  supports  not ;  and  will  grace  support 
ic  tx>o  confiding,  who  their  danger  court  7 
len  they  would  marry, — but  were  now  too  late, — 
I  could  their  fiiult  in  sport  or  malice  state ; 
id  though  the  day  was  fiz*d,  and  now  drew  on, 
oold  perceive  my  daughter*s  peace  was  gone ; 


not  deny. 
For  some  with  many  virtues  come  to  shame. 
And  some  that  lose  them  all  preserve  tlieir  name. 

Flx'd  was  the  day ;  but  ere  that  day  appear*d, 

A  frightful  rumour  tiirou^h  the  plnce  was  licard ; 

War,  who  had  slept  awhile,  awaked  once  more. 

And  gangs  came  pressing  till  they  swef>t  the  shore: 

Our  youth  was  seized  and  quickly  pent  away. 

Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marrijijrc  slay, 

But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  bore. 

And  left  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore : 

There  were  wives,  maids,  and  mothers  on  the  beacli. 

And  some  sad  story  appertained  to  each ; 

Most  sad  to  Ruth — to  neither  could  she  go  ! 

But  sad  apart,  and  suffered  matchless  wo  I 

On  the  vile  ship  they  tnm'd  their  earnest  view. 

Not  one  last  look  allowed, — nut  one  adieu  ! 

Tliey  saw  the  men  on  deck,  but  none  distinctly 

knew. 
And  there  she  staid,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
With  but  one  hope,  a  fervent  hope  to  die  : 
Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness— all  befield 
Her,  who  invited  none,  and  none  repel  l*d; 
For  there  are  griefs,  my  child,  that  sufferers  hide. 
And  there  are  griefs  that  men  display  with  pride ; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  that,  so  we  feel. 
We  care  not  to  display  them  nor  conceal : 
Such  were  our  sorrows  on  that  fatal  day. 
More  than  our  lives  the  spoilers  tore  away ; 
Nor  did  we  heed  their  insult — some  distress 
No  form  or  manner  can  make  more  or  less. 
And  this  is  of  that  kind — this  misery  of  a  press ! 
They  say  such  things  must  be — perhaps  tliey  must ; 
But,  sure,  they  need  not  fright  us  and  disgust : 
They  need  not  soulless  crews  of  ruffians  send 
At  once  the  ties  of  humble  love  to  rend  : 
A  single  day  had  Thomas  stayM  on  shore 
He  might  have  wedded,  and  we  askM  no  more ; 
And  that  stem  man,  who  forced  the  lad  away. 
Might  have  attended,  and  have  graced  the  day ; 
His  pride  and  honour  might  have  been  at  rest. 
It  is  no  stain  to  make  a  couple  blest ! 
Blest ! — no,  alas !  it  was  to  ease  the  heart 
Of  one  sore  pang,  and  then  to  weep  and  part ! 
But  this  he  would  not — English  seamen  fight 
For  England*8  gain  and  glory — it  is  right : 
But  will  that  public  spirit  be  so  strong, 
Fiird,  as  it  must  be,  with  their  private  wrong  7 
Forbid  it,  honour !  one  in  all  the  fleet 
Should  hide  in  war,  or  from  the  foe  retreat ; 
But  is  it  just,  that  he  who  so  defends 
His  country^s  cause,  should  hide  him  from  her 

friends  1 
Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seize. 
They  might  prevent  such  injuries  as  these  ; 
Might  hours — nay,  days — in  many  a  case  allow 
And  soften  all  the  griefs  we  suffer  now. 
Some  laws,  some  orders  might  in  part  redress 
The  licensed  insults  of  a  British  press. 
That  keeps  the  honest  and  the  brave  in  awe, 
Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  child  ;  there  *s  mine  regard 
What  you  and  I  conceive  so  cruel-hard  : 
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There  ii  compaMion,  I  believe ;  bat  atill 
One  wants  the  power  to  help,  and  one  the  wUl, 
And  to  from  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain. 
While  Reason  pleads,  and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 

Thus  roy  poor  Roth  was  wretched  and  andone, 
Nor  had  an  husband  for  her  only  son, 
Nor  had  he  father ;  hope  she  did  awhile. 
And  would  not  weep,  although  she  could  not  smile ; 
Till  news  was  brought  us  that  the  youth  was  slain, 
And  then,  I  think,  she  never  smiled  again  ; 
Or  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness ! 
Something  that  her  bewilder*d  mind  conceived : 
When  she  informed  os  that  she  never  grieved. 
Bat  was  right  merry,  then  her  head  was  wild. 
And  grief  had  gainM  possession  of  my  child  : 
Yet,  Uioogh  bewildered  for  a  time,  and  prone 
To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  abne ; 
Yet  did  she  all  that  duty  ever  askM 
And  more,  her  will  self^govemM  and  untaskM : 
With  meekness,  bearing  all  reproach,  all  joy 
To  her  was  lost ;  she  wejpt  upon  her  boy, 
Wish'd  for  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  might  live 
New  sorrow  to  a  burthenM  heart  to  give. 

There  was  a  teacher,  where  my  husband  went-^ 
SerUt  as  he  told  the  people— what  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  but — he  was  sent  : 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin. 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
Robb*d  it  of  comfort,  con6dence,  and  rest : 
He  came  and  reasoned,  and  she  seemed  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  griefs  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  aoswer*d  kindly  when  he  spoke, 
And  always  thankM  him  for  the  pains  he  took ; 
So,  af)er  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapt  up  in  grief,  she  blest  us  with  a  smile. 
And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  miz'd  no  mora 
With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before. 
Still  Ruth  was  pretty ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  teacher,  when  they  chanced  to  meet : 
He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade. 
But  powerful  work  in  the  assemblies  made ; 
People  came  leagues  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text,— he  bad  the  grace  and  gifl ; 
Widows  and  maidens  flockM  to  hear  his  voice ; 
Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice  'f~~ 
But  he  had  chosen — we  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  I ; 
That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  as. 
Where  he  his  points  and  doctrmes  might  discuss ; 
But  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come. 
She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  snd  fi'iend, 
Yet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear. 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear ; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,  and  cried, 
^Spoose  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  be  denied  V^ 
Fearless  he  spoke,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife— bat  this  was  not  to  be. 

My  husband,  thinking  of  his  worldly  stora, 
And  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor, 


Seeing  his  friend  would  for  his  child  provide 
And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied. 
For  Ruth,  when  pressM,  rejected  him,  and  grew 
To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  that  were  new. 

*  Who  shall  support  her  ?*  said  her  father,  *  hov 
Can  I,  infirm  and  weak  as  I  am  now  7 

And  here  a  lovuig  fool,' ^this  gave  her  pain. 

Severe,  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain ; 
Nor  would  consent,  although  the  weaver  grew 
xMore  fond,  and  would  the  frightened  girl  punoe. 

O !  much  she  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to  stand 
Her  soul's  kind  friend,  and  not  to  ask  her  band: 
She  could  not  love  him. — ^  Love  me !'  he  replied, 
** '  The  love  you  mean  is  love  unsanctified, 
An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinful  kind, 
A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind.' 
•••  He  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  knos 
For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
No !  he  would  take  her  as  the  prophet  took 
One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
And  then  he  look*d  so  ugly  and  severe! 
And  yet  so  fond— she  could  not  hide  her  (ear. 

**  *  This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  wouU  fl;. 
In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 
So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  love. 

But  still  her  father  lent  his  cruel  aid 
To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid: 
He  said,  no  more  she  should  his  table  share. 
But  be  the  parish  or  the  teacher's  care. 

*  Three  days  I  give  you :  see  that  all  be  right 
On  Monday-morning — this  is  Thursday-night— 
Fulfil  my  wishes,  girl !  or  else  forsake  my  sight  T 

I  see  her  now ;  and  she  that  wqs  so  meek. 
It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  speak. 
Now  spoke  in  earnest — *  Father !  I  obey, 
And  will  remember  the  appointed  day ! 

Then  came  the  man :  she  talk*d  with  him  iptrt, 
And,  I  believe,  laid  open  all  her  heart ; 
But  all  in  vain — she  said  to  me,  in  teara, 
*■  Mother !  that  man  is  not  what  he  appean ; 
He  talks  of  heaven,  and  let  him«  if  be  will, 
But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  MSk ; 
Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
The  hand  he  asks — he  said,  it  shall  be  mine: 
What !  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  deign 
To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  *  refrain  V 
Of  whom  they  chose  they  took  them  wives,  uh 

these 
Made  it  their  study  and  their  wish  to  please; 
The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afivid, 
As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  their  lords  obey'd, 
And  so  she  styled  him ;  't  is  in  later  days 
Of  foolish  love  that  we  our  women  praise. 
Fall  on  the  knee,  and  raise  the  suppliant  hand, 
And  court  the  favour  that  we  might  command.' 

O !  my  dear  mother,  when  this  man  has  power, 
How  will  he  treat  me — first  may  beasts  devour ! 
Or  death  in  every  form  that  I  could  prove, 
Except  this  selfish  being's  hateful  love.' 

*  I  gently  bhuned  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
It  is  to  force  affection  and  regard. 
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Who  knew  toe  misery  of  an  neait  undone ; 
YoQ  know  it  not ;  bat,  dearest  boy,  when  man, 
I     Do  not  an  ill  because  you  find  you  can : 

Where  is  the  triumph  ?  when  such  things  men  seek 
They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  weak. 

Weak  was  poor  Ruth,  and  this  good  man  so  hard, 
That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regard : 
But  we  had  two  days*  peace ;  he  came,  and  then 
My  daughter  whisperM,   *  Would  there  were  no 

men! 
None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  vex 
A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  belieTing  sex ; 
Who  truly  love  the  worth  that  men  profess. 
And  think  too  kindly  for  their  happiness.* 

Poor  Ruth !  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  page 
Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  stage ; 
Fair,  fond,  and  virtuous,  they  our  pity  move, 
ImpellM  by  duty,  agonised  by  love ; 
Bat  no  Mandane,  who  in  dread  has  knelt 
On  the  bare  boards,  has  greater  terrors  felt. 
Nor  been  by  warring  passions  more  subdued 
Than  thou,  by  this  man*s  grovelling  wish  pursued ; 
Doom*d  to  a  parentis  judgment,  all  unjust, 
Doom*d  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  to  trust, 
Or  to  wed  grossnesa  and  conceal  disgust 

If  Ruth  was  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 
To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice  ; 
To  take  a  reptile,  wlio,  beneath  a  show 
Of  peevish  zeal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow ; 
Proiid  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  full 
Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull. 
Waiting  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seize 
His  own,  and  his  impatient  spirit  ease ; 
Who  would  at  once  his  pride  and  love  indulge^ 
His  temper  humour,,  and'  his  spite  divulge. 

This  the  poor  victim  saw — a  second  time,. 

Sighing,  she  said,  *  Shall  I  commit  the  crime. 

And  now  untemptod  ?  Can  the  form  or  rite 

Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator^s  sight  7 

Can  I  the  words  without  a  meaning  say  7 

Can  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey  7 

And  if  I  cannot,  shall  I  dare  to  wed. 

And  go  an  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed ! 

Never,  dear  mother !  my  poor  boy  and  I 

Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie ; 

Reproved  for  wants  that  vices  would  remove^ 

ReproachM  for  vice  that  I  could  never  love« 

Mix'd  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace^ 

A  yalgar,  forward,  equalizing  race, — 

And  am  I  doom'd  to  beg  a  dwelling  in  that  place  7* 

Such  was  her  reasoning :  many  times  she  weighed 
The  evils  all,  ond  was  of  each  afraid ; 
She  loath'd  tlie  common  board,  the  vulgar  seat. 
Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  sorrow  meet. 
Where  frailty  finds  allies,  where  guilt  insures  re- 
treat 

But  peace  again  is  fled :  the  teacher  comes, 
And  new  importance,  haughtier  air  assumes. 
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more  xeeniy  xeii,  or  more  rcsisimg  strove 
Against  her  fate ;  she  lookM  on  every  side. 
But  there  were  none  to  help  her,  none  to  guide  :— 
And  he«  the  man  who  should  have  taught  the  soul, 
Wish*d  but  the  body  in  his  base  controL 

She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
A  creature  doomM  to  shame !  in  sorrow  born ; 
A  thing  that  iangui8h*d,  nor  arrived  at  age 
When  the  man^s  thoughts  with  sin  and  pain  en- 
gage— 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal. 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not  homo 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come ; 
The  east-wind  roar*d,  the  sea  retum'd  the  sound. 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown*d  : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  fnghten*d,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray ;  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done, 
We  sat  in  silence — whither  could  we  run  7 
We  said,  and  then  rush*d  frightenM  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more  i 
We  caird  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not  been : 
We  met  some  wanderers— ours  they  had  not  seen ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and  south. 
Then  joinM,  and  wanderM  to  our  haven*s  mouth  : 
Where  rush'd  the  fklllng  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride. 
And — Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins !  he  cried, 
It  is  my  child  !•"— and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes — and  spirits  ha^e  the  power. 

And  she  was  gone !  the  watea  wide  and  deep 
RollM  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind  ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form  I 

But  O !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  7  what  strife 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  7 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray*d ; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
SofUy  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 
Then,  when  she  gain*d  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  stiH — and  dropt  into  the  Mood  ! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain,— 
She  heard  not  then — she  never  beard  again ! 
She  had — pray,  Heav*n ! — ^she-  had  that  world  ii 

sight. 
Where  frailty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has  right ; 
But,  sure,  in  this  her  portion  such  has  been, 
Well  had  it  still  remain'd  a  world 


Thus  far  the  dame :  the  passions  will  dispense 
To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
Will  to  the  weakest  mind  their  strength  impart. 
And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  the  heart** 
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BOOK  VI. 


ADVENTUSES  OF  BICHARD  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  relatci  his  Illness  and  Retirement — A 
Villag^e  Priest  and  his  two  Daughters— His  pecu- 
liar Studies — His  Simplicity  of  Character — Arri- 
val of  a  third  Daupfhter — jfier  Zeal  in  his  Con- 
version — ^Their  Friendship — How  terminated — 
An  happy  Day — Its  Commencement  and  Pro- 
gress— A  Journey  along  the  Coast — Arrival  as  a 
Guest — Company — A  Lover's  Jealousy — it  in- 
creases— dies  tLW^j — An  Evening  Walk — Sus- 
pense— ^Apprehension — Resolution— Certainty. 


**  This  then,  dear  Richard,  was  the  way  you  took 
To  gain  instruction — thine  a  curious  book. 
Containing  much  of  both  the  &lso  and  true ; 
But  thou  bast  read  it,  and  with  profit  tocx 

Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  complete— 
I  know  thy  first  embarking  in  the  fleet. 
Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
Of  plenteous  laurels  in  the  wars  in  Spain, 
And  what  then  followed ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
When  thou  that  heart  hadst  courage  to  bestow. 
When  to  declare  it  gain*d,  and  when  to  stand 
Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand ; 
So  shall  I  boldness  from  thy  franluiess  gain 
To  paint  the  frenzy  that  posscssM  my  brain; 
For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  I  found 
Was  my  disease ;  a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
A  madness,  Richard — ^but,  I  pray  thee,  tell 
Whom  hast  thou  loved  so  dearly  and  so  well  ?** 

The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  obey*d. 

For  some  respect,  though  not  required,  was  paid. 

Perhaps  with  all  that  independent  pride 

Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory  glide ; 

Yet  was  his  manner  unconstrain'd  and  fine, 

And  nothing  in  it  like  servility. 

Then  be  began :— *«  When  fiist  I  reafibM  th«  land, 
I  was  so  ill  that  death  appearM  at  hand ; 
And  though  the  fever  left  me,  yet  I  grew 
So  weak  *t  was  judged  that  Hie  would  leave  me  toa 
I  sought  a  village-priest,  my  mother's  friend. 
And  I  believed  with  him  my  days  would  end : 
The  man  was  kind,  intelUgent,  and  mild. 
Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  umple  as  the  child ; 
For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  his  share 
And  mine  were  equal — ^neither  bad  to  spare ; 
Else — ^with  his  daughters,  beautifiil  and  poor- 
He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door : 
Two  then  were  present,  who  adomM  bis  home. 
But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 
Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  firee, 
I  loved  them  both,  and  never  wished  them  three. 

The  vicar*s  self,  still  further  to  describe. 
Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe ; 
He  fi>om  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired. 
Nor  of  it  much  possesa'd,  nor  much  desired : 
Grave  in  his  purpose,  cheerful  in  his  eye. 
And  with  a  kiok  of  firank  benignity. 


He  lost  his  wife  when  they  together  past 
Years  of  calm  love  that  triumphM  to  the  last 
He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man  had  seen; 
Yet  his  remarks  were  often  shrewd  and  keen ; 
Taught  not  by  books  t*  approve  or  to  condenn. 
He  gainM  but  little  that  he  knew  from  them ; 
He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  few, 
Whence  he  his  rules  and  consolations  drew; 
But  men  and  beasts,  and  all  that  lived  and  moved, 
Were  books  to  him ;  he  studied  them  and  loved. 

He  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  wood,  or  mead; 
He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  foliage  feed ; 
Knew  the  small  tribes  that  *scape  the  careless  eye, 
The  plant*s  disease  that  breeds  the  embryo-fly ; 
And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  bough 
Enjoy  their  changes,  changed  we  know  not  how : 
But  now  th'  imperfect  being  scarcely  moves. 
And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  sky  it  Iotmi 

He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  read 

The  learned  labours  of  th'  immortal  Swede; 

But  smiled  to  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 

So  long,  were  now  in  class  and  order  shown, 

Genus  and  species — *  is  it  meet,*  said  he, 

*  This  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  bet 

T  is  but  a  fly,  though  first-born  of  the  spring— 

Bombilius  majus,  dost  thou  call  the  thing? 

Majus,  indeed !  and  yet,  in  fact,  *t  is  true. 

We  all  are  majors,  all  are  minors  too, 

Except  the  first  and  last,— th*  immensely  diftaal 

twa 
And  here  affain, — what  call  the  learned  this  7 
Both  HippoDosca  and  Hirundinis  7 
MethinkjB  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 
That  he  employs  the  talents  of  mankind ; 
And  that  his  sovereign  master  shrewdly  looks, 
Counts  all  his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his  books. 
Well !  go  thy  way,  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 
To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name." 

Such  were  his  daughters,  such  my  quiet  fnend, 
And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend; 
And  when  Matilda  at  her  home  I  saw. 
Whom  I  beheld  with  anziousness  and  awe. 
The  ease  and  quiet  that  I  found  before 
At  once  departed,  and  returned  no  more. 
No  more  their  music  soothed  me  as  they  playU 
But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impression  made : 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  as  I  deem*d  her,  took 
My  mind,  and  fixM  it  to  her  speech  and  look ; 
My  soul,  dear  girl  I  she  made  her  constant  care, 
But  never  whisper'd  to  my  heart  *  beware  !* 
In  love  no  dangers  rise  tiU  we  are  in  the  marc 
Her  father  sometimes  question*d  of  my  ^^^\, . 
And  seem'd  to  think  it  might  amendment  need; 
But  great  the  difference  when  the  pious  maid 
To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid ; 
Her  sole  design  that  I  should  think  aright, 
And  my  conversion  her  supreme  delight : 
Pure  was  her  mind,  and  simple  her  intent, 
Good  all  she  souffht,  and  kindness  all  she  meant 
Next  to  religion  friendship  was  our  theme. 
Related  souls  and  their  refined  esteem : 
We  talk*d  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found. 
And  love  subsists  without  a  dart  or  wound ; 
But  there  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene, 
And  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene." 
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•*  Yen ;  but  saw  no  more 
Than  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  before : 
He  had  subsisted  by  the  church  and  plough. 
And  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 
We,  too,  could  live :  he  thought  not  passion  wrong, 
Rit  only  wonder'd  we  delay*d  so  long. 
Mure  had  he  wonder'd  had  he  known  esteem 
^S'as  all  we  mention^,  friendship  was  our  themow — 
T>aii7h,  if  you  please,  I  must  my  tale  pursue — 
Tlii«  sacreid  friendship  thus  in  secret  grew 
An  inttllectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste,  and  true : 
rnstaia*d,  we  said,  nor  knew  we  how  it  chanced 
To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
Bat  yet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove 
Hovr  much  it  differM  from  romantic  love— 
I>(jt  this  and  more  I  pass — No  doubt,  at  length. 
We  could  perceive  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 
D !  days  remember'd  well !  remcmberM  all ! 
The  bitter-sweet,  the  honey  and  the  gall ; 
Ttiose  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
Tnose  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright ; 
Tnat  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  dosed. 
That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposed  ; 
And  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  then  were  gone, 
^aick  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  past  on : 
Vow,  in  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown, 
[  said — O  !  no,  the  happy  time  is  flown ! 

YoQ  smile  ;  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low, 
^nd  fearM  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow  : 
^Vill  she,  I  said,  to  one  so  poor  attend, 
Without  a  prospect,  and  without  a  friend  7 
I  dared  not  ask  her — ^till  a  rival  came. 
But  hid  the  secret,  slow-consuming  flame. 

I  once  had  seen  him ;  then  ^miliar,  free. 
More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
And  sure,  I  said,  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
And  inward  joy — a  lover  satisBed. 

Can  yon  not.  Brother,  on  adventures  past 

A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  7 

^n  days  of  dear  remembrance !  days  that  seem. 

When  past — nay, even  when  present,  like  a  dream — 

These  white  and  blessed  days,  that  sofUy  shine 

>n  few,  nor  oft  on  them — have  they  been  thine  7** 

^rge  answerM,  **Ye8!  dear  Richard,  through 

the  years 
yong  past,  a  day  so  white  and  markM  appears : 
^9  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round, 
9  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found ; 
^  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 
lore  blest  and  bright  for  the  preceding  fear ; 
'hese  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 
>ike  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise, 
ind  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more, 
'or  ail  the  waste  behind  us  and  before ; 
ind  thou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy  share 
)f  those  enchanting  times  that  baffle  care  ?** 

Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refrcshing  gale 
li,it  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
i'hat  ffives  those  spirits  vigour  and  delight — 
would  describe  it,  could  I  do  it  right 

Uich  days  have  been — a  day  of  days  was  one 
Vhcn,  rising  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 


Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew. 
To  whom  she  went  a  guest,  and  message  sent, 
Come  thou  to  us,*  and  as  a  guest  I  went 

There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon — by  the  heath 

Above  the  clifl*,  or  on  the  sand  beneath. 

Where  the  small  pebbles,  wetted  by  the  wave. 

To  the  new  day  reflected  lustre  gave : 

At  first  above  the  rocks  I  made  my  way, 

Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay. 

And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward  steer'd 

Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  view  appear*d ; 

For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 

0*er  subject  matter,  where  displays  the  soul 

Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect 

Than  when  her  powers  that  moving  mass  direct  7 

Than  when  man  guides  the  ship  man's  art  has 

made. 
And  makes  the  winds  and  waters  yield  him  aid  7 

Much  as  I  longed  to  see  the  maid  I  loved. 
Through  scenes  so  glorious  I  at  leisure  moved ; 
For  tliere  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
The  masteropassion — when  we  yet  delay— 
When  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong. 
And  dally  with  our  wish  although  so  strong. 

High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too, 
Nor  reason  spoiPd  the  pictures  fancy  drew ; 
I  felt — rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this** 
The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
Add  too  the  smaller  aids  to  happy  men. 
Convenient  helps— these  too  were  present  then. 

But  what  are  spirits  7  light  indeed  and  gay 
They  are,  like  winter  flowers,  nor  last  a  day ; 
Comes  a  rude  icy  wind, — ^they  feel,  and  fade  away 

High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came. 
And  when  the  ready  servant  ^ave  my  name ; 
But  when  I  enter'd  that  pernicious  room. 
Gloomy  it  look*d,  and  painfiif  was  the  gkxmi ; 
And  jealous  was  the  pain,  and  deep  the  sigh 
Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,  and  jealousy : 
For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier's  pride ; 
With  self-approval  in  his  laughing  face. 
His  seemM  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place : 
She  was  all  coldness — ^yet  I  thought  a  look, 
But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke  : 
It  was  as  lightning  which  you  think  you  see. 
But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 

Confused  and  quick  my  introduction  passed. 

When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  cast. 

Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  displayM 

Unchecked  attention  to  the  guilty  maid : 

O  !  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  t'  excite 

Those  looks  in  him  that  show*d  so  much  delight « 

Egregious  coxcomb !  there— he  smiled  again. 

As  if  he  sought  to  aggravate  my  pain : 

Still  she  attends — I  must  approach — and  find. 

Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 

In  yain  I  try — politeness  as  a  shield 

The  angry  strokes  of  my  contempt  repclPd ; 

Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 

That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
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Once  I  observe^  on  hearini^  my  replieti, 
The  woman's  terror  fix'd  on  me  the  eyea 
That  lookM  entreaty ;  but  the  gfuideleu  rage 
Of  jealous  minds  no  soflness  can  assuage. 
But,  lo !  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
The  promised  pleasure  on  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Good  heaven  !  they  whisper !  Is  it  come  to  thia  7 
Already  ! — then  may  I  my  doubt  dismiss : 
Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  girl  persuade  7 
What  rapid  progress  has  the  coxcomb  made ! 
And  yet  how  cool  her  looks,  and  how  demure ! 
The  ^ling  snow  nor  lily*s  flower  so  pure: 
What  can  I  do  7  I  must  the  pair  attend, 
And  watch  this  horrid  business  to  its  end. 

There,  forth  they  go !    Ht  leads  her  to  the  shore- 
Nay,  I  must  follow, — I  can  bear  no  more  : 
What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do  7 
I,  who  for  months  have  labour*d  to  succeed. 
Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 

O !  you  will  make  me  room — 't  is  very  kind. 
And  meant  for  him — it  tells  him  he  must  mind ; 
Must  not  be  careless : — I  can  serve  to  draw 
The  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 
O !  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  heart. 
Without  deceit,  capriciousneas,  or  art ; 
And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red. 
Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  tum*d  berkead. 

Ah !  how  delicious  was  the  morning  drive. 
The  soul  awakened  and  its  hopes  alive-: 
How  dull  this  scene  by  trifling  minds  enjoyed. 
The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destroyM. 

Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
This  part  7  What  favour  has  he  now  to  court  7 
Favour !  O,  no  !  He  means  to  quit  the  fair ; 
How  strange  I  how  cruel !  Will  she  not  despair  7 

Well !  take  her  hand — ^no  further  if  yon  please, 

I  cannot  suffer  fooleries  like  these  : 

How  7  »  Love  to  Julia  !'  to  his  wife  ?— O !  dear 

And  injured  creature,  how  must  I  appear. 

Thus  haughty  in  my  looks,  and  in  my  words  severe  7 

Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  school-day  friend 

To  whom  these  letters  she  has  lately  penn*d ! 

Can  she  forgive  7  And  now  I  think  a^in. 

The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain  ; 

Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  trace, 

Were  he  impartial,  m  the  air  or  face ; 

And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long. 

And  she  so  patient — it  was  very  wrong. 

The  boat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
The  grove  was  in  its  glory,  fresh  and  green ; 
The  showers  of  late  had  swell'd  ^he  branch  and 

bough. 
And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant  now, 
Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride. 
And  threw  its  arms  along  the  water's  side ; 
Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  glassy  lake 
Stretch  &r,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows  make. 

And  now  we  walk — ^now  smaller  parties  seek 
Or  Bun  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  I  speak  7 


Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

For O  !  Uiat  vile  and  intercepting  cry. 

Alas !  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  make, — 
A  hnt!  the  idiot*s — fallen  in  the  lake! 
What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do  7 
I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  too. 

No  more  Uiey  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round, 
As  if  amusement  at  our  co«t  they  found  ; 
Vex'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been. 
Had  I  not  something  in  my  charmer  seen 
Like  discontent,  that,  though  corrected,  dwelt 
On  that  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt 

Now  must  we  cross  the  lake,  and  as  we  cross'd 
Was  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
Clouds  in  white  volumes  roll'd  beneath  the  moon, 
Softening  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shone : 
This  was  such  bliss !  even  then  it  seem'd  relief 
To  veil  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief: 
We  sigh'd  as  we  conversed,  and  said,  bow  deep 
This  lake  on  which  those  broad  dark  shadowi 

plecp; 
There  is  between  us  and  a  watery  grave 
But  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  our  fkte  we  brave. 

*  What  if  it  burst  7*  Matilda,  then  my  care 
Would  be  for  thee :  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
And,  should  my  efforts  fail,  thy  fortune  would  I 

share. 

*  The  love  of  life,'  she  said,  •  would  powerful  prove  ? 

0  !  not  so  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love : 
A  look  of  kindness  gave  the  grateful  maid, 
I'hat  had  the  real  effort  more  than  paid. 

But  here  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  choose 
Companions  home— our  way,  too,  we  may  lose 
In  these  drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes. 
The  very  native  of  his  doubt  complains ; 
No  wonder  then  thot  in  such  lonely  ways 
A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
A  stranger,  too,  whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
In  one  design,  and  none  regard  his  feet 

*  Is  this  the  path 7*  the  cautious  fair  one  cries; 

1  answer.  Yes  ! — » We  shall  our  friends  surprise,' 
She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs. 

Will  they  not  wonder  7'  O !  they  would,  indeed, 
Could  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read, 
These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes  I  feel! 
The  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal— 
I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda  ! — to  confess 
The  fact  is  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 

And  now  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
Where  I  may  wretched  but  not  doubtful  come, 
Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all, — 
O !  what  will  you  a  wretch  rejected  call  7 
Not  man,  for  I  shall  lose  myself,  and  be 
A  creature  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 

Speak,  my  Matilda !  on  the  rack  of  fear 
Suspend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear, 
Would  learn  my  fate— Good  Heaven  I  and  what 

portend 
These  tears  7— and  fall  they  for  thy  wretched  friendT 

Or but  I  cease;  I  cannot  paint  the  blisSi 

From  a  confession  sdft  and  kind  as  this; 
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Nor  where  we  walked,  nor  how  our  friends  we  met. 
Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
For  he  who  nothing  heeda  has  nothing  to  forget 

All  ihoaght,  yet  thinking  nothing — all  delight 

In  every  thing,  but  nothing  in  my  sight ! 

Nothing  I  mark  or  learn,  but  am  posaeas'd 

Of  joys  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  blessM 

Iq  ail  that  I  conceive — ^whatever  is,  Is  beat. 

Ready  to  aid  aU  beings,  I  would  go 

The  world  around  to  succour  human  wo ; 

Yet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  seems 

There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  but  dreams. 

There  is  a  college  joy,  to  scholars  known,' 
When  the  first  honours  are  proclaimM  their  own ; 
There  is  ambition's  joy,  when  in  their  race 
A  man  surpassing  nvals  gains  his  place ; 
There  is  a  beauty's  joy,  amid  a  crowd 
To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  allow*d ; 
And  there  *s  the  conqueror's  joy,  when,  dubious  held 
And  kmg  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd : 

Bat  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys, 

That  charm  kings,  conquerors,  beauteous  nymphs, 

and  boys. 
Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  vet  be  found. 
To  that  delight  when  love's  dear  hope  is  crown'd  ? 
To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart. 
When  the  loved  maid  endeavours  to  impart. 
Frankly  vet  faintly,  fondly  yet  in  fear. 
The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  dear. 
Now  in  the  mom  of  our  return  how  strange 
Was  thu  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change : 
That  sweet  delirium,  when  I  gazed  in  fear, 
That  all  would  yet  be  lost  and  disappear. 

Soch  was  the  blessing  that  I  sought  for  pain. 
In  lome  degree  to  be  mjrself  again ; 
And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame. 
Cold  and  diseased,  it  seem'd  my  blood  to  tame ; 
And  I  was  thankfiil  for  the  moral  sight. 
That  soberized  the  vast  and  wild  delight** 
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Or  art  thou  talking  some  frail  love  about. 
The  rambling  fit,  before  th'  abiding  gout  ?** 

**  Nay,  spare  me,  Brother,  an  adorer  spare : 
Love  and  the  gout !  thou  wouldst  not  these  com 
pare?'* 

••  Yea,  and  correctly ;  teasing  ere  they  come, 

They  then  confine  their  victim  to  his  home : 

In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks,  ' 

Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks : 

They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring,  for  lifi», 

'T  is  not  in  us  t*  expel  or  gout  or  wife ; 

On  man  a  kind  of  dignity  they  shed, 

A  sort  of  gloomy  pomp  about  his  bed : 

Then  if  he  leaves  them,  go  where'er  he  will. 

They  have  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 

Nay,  when  thev  quit  him,  as  they  sometimes  do^ 

What  is  there  left  t'  enjoy  or  to  pursue  ? — 

But  dost  thou  k>ve  this  woman  7" 

"O!  beyond 
What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond : 
Hath  she  not  soothed  me,  sick,  enrich'd  me,  poor. 
And  banish*d  death  and  misery  from  my  door  7 
Has  she  not  cherish'd  every  moment's  bliss, 
And  made  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this  7 
When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep. 
Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep  7 
And  when  Distress  has  look'd  us  in  the  face. 
Has  she  not  told  him,  *  thou  art  not  Disgrace  7' " 

"  I  must  behold  her,  Richard ;  I  must  see 
This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  misery— 
But  didst  thou  need,  and  wouldst  thou  not  apply  7— 
Nay  thou  wert  right — but  then  how  wrong  was  I !" 
"  My  indiscretion  was—" 

**  No  more  repeat ; 
Would  I  were  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet  r— 
But  still  there  is  a  pkea  that  I  could  bring, 
Had  I  the  courage  to  describe  the  thing.'* 

**  Then  thou  too.  Brother,  couldst  of  weakness  tell ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  found  the  wuhes  that  rebel 
Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear  maid 
The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay'd  ; 
From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  pursued, 
And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  fiying  good : 
Then  be  th^  weakness  to  a  Brother  shown. 
And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own." 

"  Ungenerous  youth !  dost  thou  presuming  ask 
A  man  so  grave  his  failings  to  unmask  7 
What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  lime. 
That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime, 
Wilt  thou  despise  me  7 — I,  who^  soaring,  fell 
So  late  to  rise — Hear  then  the  tale  I  tell; 
Who  tells  what  thou  shalt  hear,  esteems  his  hearer 
well. 


"  Thahw,  my  dear  Richard ;  and,  I  pray  thee,  deign 
*o  "peak  the  truth— does  all  this  love  remain, 

A?i!I?  ^^j*  ^°^  ^  ^""^  "^^"^l  and  flights  subUme,      "  Yes,  my  dear  Richard,  thou  shalt  hear  me  own 
g^nt  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time.  Follies  and  firailties  thou  hast  never  known ; 

vw  St  thou  of  her  to  whom  thou  madest  thy  vows,  Thine  was  a  frailty,— foUy,  if  you  please,— 
Wmy  fa«  sister,  of  thy  lawfiil  spouse  7  |  But  mine  a  flight,  a  mad£esi,  a  diiasT 
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Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 
The  lover's  frenzy  ruled  the  poet's  pen  ; 
When  virgin  reams  were  soil'd  with  lays  of  love, 
The  flintj  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move: 
Then  was  I  pleased  in  lonely  ways  to  tread, 
And  muse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead ; 
For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  deecry 
la  man  or  woman  was  for  love  to  die. 

I  mused  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged  their 

truth, 
And  left  no  more  the  once-^ccepted  youth ; 
Though  he  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became, 
The  widow'd  turtle's  was  a  deathless  flame ; 
This  faith,  this  feeling,  gave  my  soul  delight, 
Truth  in  the  lady,  ardour  in  the  knight 

I  bnilt  me  castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare. 
Few  castle-builders  could  with  me  compare  ; 
The  hall,  the  palace,  rose  at  my  command. 
And  these  I  fill'd  with  objects  great  and  grand. 
Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would  live. 
Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  could  give; 
Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour  gain'd. 
Faith  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstain'd ; 
With  all  that  soothes  the  sense  and  charms  the  soul, 
Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control. 

And  who  was  1 7  a  slender  youth  and  tall. 

In  manner  awkward,  and  with  fortune  small ; 

With  visage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and  slow. 

That  fall  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show ; 

For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  express 

What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind*s  recess ; 

Had  I  a  mirror  set  before  my  view, 

I  might  have  seen  what  such  a  form  could  do ; 

Had  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 

I  should  have  such  presuming  thoughts  repellM : 

But  awkward  as  I  was,  without  the  grace 

That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  «r  face  ; 

Still  I  expected  friends  most  true  to  prove, 

And  grateful,  tender,  warm,  assiduous  love. 

Assured  of  this,  that  love's  delicious  bond 
Would  hold  me  ever  faithful,  ever  fond  ; 
It  seem'd  but  just  that  I  in  love  should  find 
A  kindred  heart  as  constant  and  as  kind. 
Give  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty  ;  none  on  earth 
Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  in  her  birth ; 
Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care. 
Yet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
Nursed  in  the  court,  and  there  by  love  pursued. 
But  fond  of  peace,  and  blest  in  sofitude ; 
B^  rivals  honour'd,  and  by  beauties  praised. 
Vet  all  miconscious  of  tlie  envy  raised ; 
Suppose  her  this,  and  from  attendants  freed, 
To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need, 
When  safe  and  grateful  she  desires  to  show 
She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe. 
And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distres^^ 
So  fancy  will'd,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 

This  was  my  dream. — In  some  auspicious  hour. 
In  some  sweet  solitude,  in  some  green  bower. 
Whither  my  fate  should  lead  me,  there,  unseen, 
I  should  behold  my  fancy's  gracious  queen, 


Singing  sweet  song  !  that  I  should  bear  awhile, 
Then  catch  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile ; 
Then  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  should  kneel, 
Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptured  lovers  fbel; 
To  watch  the  chaste  unfoldings  of  her  heart. 
In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part, 
And  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  my  grief, 
And  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  Lady  of  the  Leaf, 

To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody  scene, 
My  guardian-shade,  the  world  and  me  between ; 
A  green  inclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 
A  Siomy  fence  beset  its  beauties  roand. 
Save  where  some  creature's  force  bad  made  a  way 
For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 
Here  then  I  stray'd,  then  sat  me  down  to  call, 
Just  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all ! 
Fruits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast, 
Fay,  witch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost ; 
And  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls  and 

bowers. 
In  war  and  love,  I  pass'd  unnumber'd  hours : 
Gross  and  substantial  beings  ail  forgot. 
Ideal  glories  beam'd  around  the  spot. 
And  oil  that  was,  with  me,  of  this  poor  world  was 

not 

Yet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
That  I  allow'd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
This  house,  where  never  yet  my  feet  had  stray'd, 
I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  sorvey'd ; 
With  pleasing  wonder  I  have  oft-times  stood. 
To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood ; 
When  fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew. 
Large,  solemn,  silent,  that  I  must  not  view ; 
The  moat  was  then,  and  then  o'er  all  the  ground 
Tall  elms  and  ancient  oaks  stretch'd  far  around ; 
And  where  the  soil  forbad  the  nobler  race. 
Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  had  found  their 

place. 
Forbidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go, 
Haw,  gatter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe; 
With  tangling  weeds  that  at  the  bottom  grow, 
And  climbers  all  above  their  foathery  branches 

threw. 
Nor  path  of  man  or  beast  was  there  espied, 
But  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide, 
The  loathed  toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  snake  to 

glide. 
To  roe  this  hall,  thus  view'd  in  part,  appear'd 
A  mansion  vast — I  wonder'd,  and  I  fear'd ; 
There  as  I  wander'd,  fancy's  forming  eye 
Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy ; 
Winding  through  these,  I   caught  Ih'  appaDinf 

sound 
Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  confound, 
Where  murder  made  its  way,  and  mischief  stalk  d 

around. 
Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight  storms, 
And  the  wild  lights  betray'd  the  shadowy  forms. 

With  all  these  flights  and  fancies,  then  so  dear, 
I  reach'd  the  birth-day  of  my  twentieth  year; 
And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
Was  singing — as  I  sang — some  heavenly  tune; 
My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse, 
But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of  course- 
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I  Tii4t  tluicy  caooot  say,  behdd !  't  is  mine  ? 

f  So  wiQ  I  sinoriog,  when  I  saw  descend 
I  F'jfn  this  oM  seat  a  lady  and  her  friend  ; 
I  Dofrnward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and  slow^ 
I  Arm  linked  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
TiK-irown  free  way, — iftliey  had  friends  or  foes, — 
fi'it  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair, 
Lmk'd  arm  in  arm,  and  walked,  conversing,  there. 

I  nv  them  ere  they  came,  myself  unseen, 

My  loAy  fence  and  thorny  bound  between-^ 

Aiid  one  alone,  one  matchless  face  I  saw, 

And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 

Fancy  and  truth  adom'd  her ;  fancy  gave 

Mach,  bat  not  all;  truth  helpM  to  make  their 

slave; 
For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
Or  sickly  homage  of  a  fever*d  brain ; 
No :  she  bad  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
H'bose  hope  is  earthly,  and  whose  love  desire ; 
Innf^ination  might  her  aid  bestow, 
Bat  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could  show. 

Their  drisfls  was  such  as  well  became  the  place, 

^iit  one  superior ;  hers  the  air,  the  grace, 

Tiie  condescending  looks,  that  spoke  the  nobler 

race, 
lender  she  was  and  tall :  her  fkiry-feet 
hm  her  right  onward  to  my  shady  seat ; 
^nd  O  !  I  sighed  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
'o  come,  nor  let  her  friend  th*  adventure  share ; 
ht  see  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign, 
ind  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 

"has  was  I  musing,  seeing  with  my  eyes 
ne«  objects,  with  my  mind  her  fantasies, 
ind  chiefly  thinking — is  this  maid,  divine 
.9  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine  ? 
bve  I  from  henceforth  beauty  in  my  view, 
ot  airy  all,  but  tangible  and  true  f 
Fere  then  I  fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant  views, 
Jid  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  muse. 

be  saw  not  this,  though  ladies-early  trace 
heir  beauty's  power,  the  glories  of  their  face ; 
ct  knew  not  this  fair  creature— could  not  know — 
hat  aew-bom  love !  that  I  too  soon  must  show : 
nd  I  was  musing — how  shall  I  begin  7 
ow  make  approach  my  unknown  way  to  win, 
nd  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouched,  make  known 
he  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my  own  7 

ich  is  my  part,  but Mercy  !  what  alarm  7 

ire  au^ht  on  earth  that  sovereign  beauty  harm  7 
?3in — ^the  shrieking  charmers — how  they  rend 

'le  g«itle  air ^The  shriekers  lack  a  fnend— 

^ey  are  roy  princess  and  th*  attendant  maid 
1  so  much  danger,  and  so  much  afraid ! — 
It  whence  the  terror  7 — I^et  roe  haste  and  see 
'hat  has  befallen  them  who  cannot  flee— 
'Whence  can  the  peril  rise  7  What  can  that  peril  be  7 

soon  appear'd,  that  while  this  nymph  divine 
oved  on,  there  met  the  rude  uncivil  kine, 
ho  knew  ber  not — the  damsel  was  not  there 
bo  kept  them — ^all  obedient — ^in  her  care ; 


And  stood  in  threatening  posture,  hoof  and  horn  : 
While  Susan — pail  in  hand— could  stand  the  while 
And  prdte  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 

As  feeling  prompted,  to  the  place  I  ran. 
Resolved  to  save  the  maids  and  show  the  man : 
Was  each  a  cow  like  that  which  challenged  Guy, 
I  had  resolved  t*  attack  it,  and  defy 
In  mortal  combat !  to  repel  or  die. 
That  was  no  time  to  parley—- or  to  say, 
I  will  protect  you — fly  in  peace  away  ! 
Lo !  yonder  stile — ^but  with  an  air  of  grace, 
As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 

The  fair  ones  took  me  at  my  sign,  and  flew. 
Each  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew ; 
Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  from  terrors  free, 
They  tumM  to  view  my  beastly  foes  and  me. 

I  now  had  time  ray  business  to  behold. 
And  did  not  like  it — ^let  the  truth  be  told  : 
The  cows,  though  cowards,  yet  in  numbers  strong. 
Like  other  mobs,  by  might  defended  wrong  ; 
In  man*8  own  pathway  fix*d,  they  seem*d  disposed 
For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed, 
Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treat. 
Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat. 

I  was  in  doubt :  *t  was  sore  disgrace,  I  knew, 
To  turn  my  back,  and  let  the  cows  pursue ; 
And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  begin, 
*Twas  all  unknown  who  might  the  battle  win; 
And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
Would  mirth  create, — I  could  not  that  deny ; 
It  look*d  as  if  for  safety  I  would  treat. 
Nay,  sue  for  peace — No !  rather  come  defeat ! 
*  Look  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  and  give 
One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shiUl  live ; 
For  lo !  this  iron  bar,  this  strenuous  arm. 
And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm.* 

Say,  goddess !  Victory  !  say,  on  man  or  cow 
Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  7 — On  neither  now— 
For,  as  I  pondered,  on  their  way  appeared 
The  Amazonian  milker  of  the  herd ; 
These,  at  the  wonted  signals,  made  a  stand. 
And  woo*d  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand ; 
Nor  heeded  now  tJtip  man,  who  felt  rdief 
Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmix*d  with  grief; 
For  now  he  neither  should  his  courage  prove, 
Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 
My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
So  she  declared — ^the  horrid  things  in  awe ; 
Well  pleased,  she  witnessed  what  respect  was  pi 
By  such  brute  natures — Every  cow  afraid, 
Aiid  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one, 
Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done, 
That  prudence  had  declined,  that  vak>ur*8  e 
might  shun.      « 

So  thought  the  maid,  who  now,  beyond  the  stile 
Received  her  champion  with  a  gracious  smile ; 
Who  now  had  leisure  on  those  charms  to  dwell, 
That  he  could  never  from  his  thought  expel ; 
There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seems. 
Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dreams ; 
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Bat,  Richard,  looks  like  those,  that  angel-fkoe 
Could  I  no  more  in  piHter-angel  trace ; 

0  !  it  was  mora  than  fancy  !  it  was  more 
Than  in  my  darling  views  I  saw  before. 
When  I  my  idol  made,  and  my  allegiance  swore. 

Henceforth  't  was  bliss  upon  that  face  to  dwell. 
Till  every  trace  became  indelible ; 

1  blessed  the  cause  of  that  alarm,  her  firightt 
And  all  that  gave  me  favour  in  her  sight, 
Who  then  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my  mind. 
Pleased  and  exulting,  awe  awhile  resign'd. 
For  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  afraid. 
How  kindly  speaks  the  ooodcacending  maid ; 
She  sees  her  danger  near,  she  wants  her  lover*s  aid. 
As  fire  electric,  wlien  discharired,  will  strike 

All  who  receive  it,  and  they  &el  alike. 

So  in  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 

Our  minds  are  struck,  and  mix,  and  sympathise. 

Bat  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  between 

My  state  and  that  of  my  all-glorious  queen ; 

Yet  much  was  done— upon  my  mind  a  chain 

Was  strongly  fix*d,  and  likely  to  remain ; 

Listening,  I  grew  enamour*d  of  the  aoondf 

And  felt  to  her  my  very  being  bound ; 

I  bless'd  the  scene,  nor  felt  a  power  to  move. 

Lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  in&nt-love. 

She  saw  and  smiled ;  the  smile  delight  oonveyM, 

My  k>ve  encouraged,  and  my  act  repaid : 

In  that  same  smile  I  read  the  charmer  meant 

To  give  her  hero  chaste  encouragement ; 

It  spoke,  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak, 

*  Se<;k  whom  you  love,  love  freely  whom  you  seek.* 

Thus,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  wrought  her 

charm, 
She  took  th'  attendant  maiden  by  the  arm, 
And  left  me  fondly  razing,  till  no  more 
I  could  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
Then  to  my  secret  haunt  I  tam*d  again. 
Fire  in  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  brain ; 
That  face  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view. 
Whom  I  was  henceforth  fated  to  puraue. 
To  hope  I  know  not  what,  small  hope  in  what  I 

knew. 

O !  mj  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
Gave  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  sublime ; 
What  days,  months,  yean,  (to  useful  purpose  lost) 
Has  not  this  dire  infatuation  cost  7 
To  this  fair  vision  I,  a  bonded  slave. 
Time,  duty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
Gave  allr—and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
That  hope  expects,  but  fortune  never  brings. 

Yet  let  me  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove. 
There  is  one  blessing  still  adffix'd  to  love — 
To  love  like  mine— for,  as  my  soul  it  drew 
From  reason's  path,  it  shunn*d  dishonour's  too; 
It  made  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice. 
And  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  of  vice. 

This  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  view'd, 
Far  fipom  this  scene  her  destined  way  puraued ; 
No  more  that  mansion  held  a  form  so  niir, 
She  was  away,  and  beauty  was  not  there. 


Such,  my  dear  Richard,  was  my  early  flame, 
My  youthful  frenzy — ^give  it  either  name ; 
It  was  the  withering  bane  of  many  a  year, 
That  past  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear ; 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  that  every  dream  coaid  kiD, 
Or  make  aiUve,  and  lead  my  passive  wilL 

At  length  I  learnt  one  name  m  j  angel  bore. 

And  SUisabella  I  must  now  adore : 

Yet  knew  but  this— and  not  the  fevoiir'd  place 

That  held  the  angel  or  th'  angelic  race ; 

Nor  where,  admired,  the  sweet  enchantress  dwelt, 

But  I  had  loet  her— diat,  indeed,  I  fek. 

Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine ! 
Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign  7 
Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair. 
She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair. 
And  I,  at  kst,  shall  wed  this  fairest  of  the  fair ! 
My  thrifty  uncle,  now  retum'd,  began 
To  stir  within  me  what  remain'd  of  man ; 
My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  life. 
And  aak'd  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife  7 
Debate  ensued,  and  though  not  well  oootent, 
Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  I  went : 
He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,  had  stiD 
Some  kindred  feeling ;  he  would  ^ide  my  will. 
And  teach  roe  wisdom — so  aflfection  wrought. 
That  he  to  save  me  from  destruction  sought : 
To  him  destruction,  the  most  awful  curse 
Of  misery's  children,  was — an  empty  purse ! 
He  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought  the  pen 
An  useful  instrument  for  trading  men ; 
But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 
Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit : 
He,  when  inform'd  how  men  of  taste  coold  writ^ 
Look'd  on  his  ledger  with  supreme  delight ; 
Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy. 
Tell  me  aloud,  *  that 's  poetry,  my  boy ; 
These  are  your  g(dden  numbers — ^them  repeat. 
The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  11  find  them 

sweet — 
Their  numben  move  all  hearts — do  matter  for 

their  feet 

Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  atyle, 
What  is  to  him  a  critic's  frown  or  smile  7 
What  is  the  puppy's  censure  or  applause 
To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
Buys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds, 
Pay  to  A.  B.  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  ? 
Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents  prove; 
Leave  verae  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  love.' 

Some  months  I  suffered  thus ;  oompell'd  to  sit 
And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good, 
And  he  had  feeling  for  the  tie  of  blood : 
So  while  I  languish'd  for  my  absent  maid 
I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid." 

Had  you  inquired  7**  said  Richard. 

•*!  bad  placed 
Inquirera  round,  but  nothing  could  be  traced ; 
Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  this  Hall, 
And  tenant  near  it,  I  applied  to  all — 
Tell  me  if  she — and  I  described  her  well- 
Dwelt  long  a  guest,  or  where  retired  to  dwell  7 
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r  i^v  that  face,  strange  bcingrs  !  and  forgot 
iv.i>-  inquiry  all;  but  I  pursued 
H'uVa  first  wish,  with  hope's  Tast  strength 
tnJuid : 

K-'(J  tiie  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go, 
/.zid  on  crowds  as  one  who  dreads  a  foe, 
k^  a  liriend;  and,  when  I  sought  in  vain, 
to  t'resh  crowds,  and  hoped,  and  gazed  again." 

nm  a  strong  possession."  — "  Strong    and 

■'t  range, 

tilt'  evil,  yet  desired  not  change  : 

i  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured, 

I »])(-  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured ; 

iiij(f  s  disease,  with  all  its  strength,  stole  on, 

0  itii,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were  gone. 
icrc  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
iiLa.1  sutfering !  they  overthrew  my  powers, 
idde  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 

es,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  itl, 
}  not  madness — I  could  always  tell 
nd  was  wandering — knew  it  was  not  well ; 
my  Joss  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
Its  perish'd,  and  of  parts  disgraced: 
ugh  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a  void — 
Icrstanding  seemed  in  part  destroyed ; 
ht  I  was  not  of  my  species  one, 
onnccted !  injured  and  undone. 

1  this  state,  once  more  my -uncle  pray'd 
rould  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obeyM ; 

IS  thankful  that  a  being  broke 
my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
lor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
th  its  halcyon  stillness  to  my  breast : 
lere  enterM  in  my  mind  concern 
^s  about  me — I  would  sornetliing  learn, 
\y  ancle  listen^  who,  with  joy, 
at  ev'n  yet  I  could  my  powers  employ, 
lid  feel  new  hopes  ray  mind  possess, 
:  least,  if  not  of  happiness: 
on  ten  ted,  not  in  discontent, 
od  uncle  counseird,  on  I  went; 
of  youth's  great  error — nay,  the  crime 
od  now — a  dreary  waste  of  time  I 
of  that  account  which  I  must  give 
lad  past  with  me — I  strove  to  Uve. 

*  others,  my  6rst  hope  attain*d, 
least,  a  certainty  have  gainM ; 
!  others,  lost  the  hope  of  youth, 
»f)e  had  promised  greater  truth  ; 
L.«cle68  hopes,  and  groundless  views, 
time,  and  peace,  and  heaJth  to  lose, 
jseek,  for  ever  doomM  to  fail, 
-ss  you — let  me  end  my  tale. 

one  day  occnrrM  about  a  bill 

ot  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill, 

ask'd  and  authorized  to  go 

firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co. ; 
was  past — but  when  I  urged  the  case, 
1  youth  who  named  a  second  place : 
>ccasions  of  important  kind, 

man  of  occupation  find 
'incnt,  w^here  he  found  repose 
■xniionB  tliat  in  business  rose. 
2G 


Ut  soothmg  quiet,  wisdom  s  stiU  retreat. 

The  house  was  good,  hut  not  so  pure  and  clean 

As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seen ; 

Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep. 

Love  not  their  maidens  should  their  studies  sweep ; 

His  room  I  saw,  and  must  acknowledge,  there 

Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care : 

A  female  servant,  void  of  female  grace, 

Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place : 

She  stared  intrusive  on  m^  slender  frame. 

And  boldly  askM  my  busmess  and  my  name. 

I  gave  them  both ;  and,  lefl  (o  be  amused. 

Well  as  I  might,  the  parlour  I  perused. 

The  shutters  half  unclosed,  tlie  curtains  fell 

Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  window-sill. 

And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room  half  vbible : 

Late  as  it  was,  the  little  parlour  bore 

Some  tell4ale  tokens  of  the  night  before  ^ 

There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about  the  room, 

Of  food  high  season*d,  and  of  atrong  perfume ; 

Two  unmatchM  sofas  ample  rents  displayed. 

Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decay*d ; 

A  large  old  mirror,  with  once-gilded  frame. 

Reflected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name. 

Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase — but,  in  truth. 

Not  a  sedate  or  sober-minded  youth  : 

The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  grate. 

Warm  from  the  fire,  continued  large  and  late, 

As  lefl  by  careless  fblk,  in  their  neglected  state  ; 

The  chairs  in  haste  seem*d  whirlM  about  the  room. 

As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home, 

And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude  and  gloom. 

All  this,  for  I  had  ample  time,  I  saw. 

And  prudence  questionM^hould  we  not  withdraw? 

For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait. 

Is  not  for  business  in  a  proper  state  ; 

But  man  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  whom 

To  this  convenient  lodging  I  wi^  come ; 

No !  but  a  lady^s  voice  was  heard  to  call 

On  my  attention — and  she  had  it  all ; 

For  lo !  she  enters,  speaking  ere  in  sight, 

*  Monsieur !  I  shall  not  want  the  chair  to-night— 

Where  shall  I  see  him  ?* — This  dear  hour  atones 

For  all  affection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 

Then  turning  to  me — *  Art  thou  come  at  last  ? 

A  thousand  welcomes — be  forgot  the  past : 

Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings. 

Fear  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  stings — 

All  that  is  cold,  injurious,  and  unkind. 

Be  it  for  ever  baniahM  from  the  mind ; 

And  in  that  mind,  and  in  that  heart,  be  now 

The  sofl  endearment,  and  the  binding  vow.** 

She  spoke — and  o'er  the  practised  features  threw 
The  looks  that  reason  charm,  and  strength  subdue. 

Will  you  not  ask,  bow  I  beheld  that  face. 
Or  read  tlw  mind,  and  read  it  in  that  place  7 
I  have  tried,  Richard,  ofi-times,  and  in  vain. 
To  trace  my  thoughts,  and  to  review  that  train — 
If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove,  and  stile. 
The  fright,  th'  escape,  her  sweetness  and  her  smile ; 
Years  since  elapsed,  and  hope,  from  year  to  year, 
To  find  her  free — and  tlien  to  find  her  here ', 
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But  is  it  she  ? — O  !  yes ;  the  rose  is  dead. 
All  beauty, fragrance, freshness,  glory  fled: 
But  yet  *t  is  she — ^the  same  and  not  the  same— 
Who  to  my  bower  an  heavenly  being  came ; 
Who  waked  my  souPs  first  thought  of  real  bliss, 
Whom  long  I  sought,  and  now  1  find  her — ^this. 

I  cannot  paint  her-— something  I  had  seen 

So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean ; 

With  haggard  looks,  of  rice  and  wo  the  prey, 

Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay  : 

Her  face,  where  face  appear'd,  was  amply  spread, 

By  arfs  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red. 

The  fiowcr^s  fictitious  bloom,  tlie  blushing  of  the 

dead: 
But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
My  view  of  both — ^the  sameness  and  the  change. 
That  fix'd  ine  {fazing  and  my  eye  enchain*d. 
Although  so  little  of  herself  rcmain*d  ; 
It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
Is  far  unlike  her — Would  I  could  forget 
The  angel  or  her  fall !  the  once  adored 
Or  now  despised  !  the  worshippM  or  deplored ! 

*  O  !  Rosabella  !*  I  prepared  to  say, 

*  Whom  I  have  loved,*  but  prudence  whisperM  nay, 
And  folly  grew  ashamed — discretion  had  her  day. 
She  gave  her  hand ;  which,  as  I  lightly  press*d. 
The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  soul  oppressed  ; 
The  ruin*d  girl  disturbed  me,  and  my  eyes 
Look'd,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 

I  spoke  my  business — *  He,*  she  answer*d,  *  comes 
And  lodges  here — he  has  the  backward  rooms — 
He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chanced  to  hear 
Will  not  before  to-morrow  eve  ap(>ear. 

And  may  be  longer  absent O !  the  night 

When  you  preserved  me  in  that  horrid  fright ; 

A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 

I  thought  of  what  you  ventured  for  my  sake — 

Now  have  you  thought — yet  tell  me  so — deceive 

Your  Rosabella,  wilting  to  believe  ? 

O !  there  is  something  in  ]ove*a  first-born  pain 

Sweeter  than  bliss — it  never  comes  again — 

But  has  yoar  heart  been  faithful  7* — Here  my  pride 

To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied — 

*  My  faith  mu8t  childish  in  your  sight  appear, 
Who  have  been  faithful — to  how  many,  dear  ?* 

If  words  had  faird,  a  look  explain*d  their  style. 
She  could  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could  smile : 
Good  heaven  .'  I  thought,  have  I  rejected  fame, 
Credit,  and  wealth,  for  one  who  smiles  at  shame  7 

She  saw^^ne  thoughtful — saw  it,  as  I  gness*d. 
With  some  concern,  though  nothing  she  expressed. 

*Come,  my  dear  friend,  discard  that  look  of  care, 
All  things  were  made  to  be,  as  all  things  are ; 
All  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  designed 
The  only  good  in  matter  or  in  mind  ; 
So  was  I  taught  by  one,  who  gave  me  all 
That  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  calL 

I  saw  thee  young,  lovers  sofl  obedient  slave. 
And  many  a  sigh  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
And  I  had,  spite  of  cowardice  or  cow, 
ReturnM  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow ; 


But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous  hook, 
One  set  for  me  my  eager  fancy  took ;  , 

There  was  a  crafly  eye,  that  far  could  sec, 
And  through  my  fiiiiings  fascinated  me:  ' 

Mine  was  a  Childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy;     i 
His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  enjoy.  | 

O !  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  tost. 
Thy  gain  I  know  not — I,  they  cry,  am  lost ; 
So  let  the  wise  ones  talk ;  they  talk  in  vain, 
And  are  mistaken  both  in  loss  and  gain : 
*T  is  gain  to  get  whatever  life  affbriu, 
'T  is  toss  to  spend  our  time  in  empty  words. 

I  was  a  girl,  and  thou  a  boy  wert  then, 
Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men ; 
But  I  have  traffick*d  in  the  world,  and  thou. 
Doubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now; 
Jjct  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  produce, 
And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  use.* 

Thus  spoke  the  syren  in  voluptooos  style, 
While  I  stood  gazing  and  perplex'd  the  while, 
Chain*d  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that  smile. 
And  then  she  sang,  and  changed  from  grave  to  gi] 
Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


*  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake. 

The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die ; 
My  DamoQ  is  the  last  to  take 

The  faithful  boM>m*«  soflest  sigh: 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

O !  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away ; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 

And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 

In  such  bewildering  world  as  this  ? 
But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove ; 
And  now  let  naught  in  memory  live, 

But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love.* 


And  then  she  moved  my  pity ;  for  she  wept, 
And  told  her  miseries  till  resentment  slept; 
For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind, 
She  pourM  her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my  mind 
With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighi 
Seen  but  not  heard,  witli  soft  imploring  eyes, 
And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had  the  aid 
Of  powerful  words  to  soflen  and  persuade. 

'  O !  I  repent  roe  of  the  past ;  and  sore 
Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pore  : 
Yet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  heart, 
As  on  the  day  we  met ! — and  but  to  part, 
Ere  I  had  drunk  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 
Was  held  and  press*d  till  I  was  forced  to  sip: 
I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate, — 
It  poison'd,  but  could  not  intoxicate : 
T*  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess, 
But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 
I  had  no  parent  upon  earth — no  door 
Was  oped  to  me — young,  innocent,  and  poor, 
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1 1  wu  precioui  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 

made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 

ttxt  ind  notice  by  the  women's  pride ; 

f  scoro'd,  there  worshipped — will  it  strange  sp- 

pear, 

ed  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here  7 

orpd  it  not;  and  never  have  I  passM 

iaj,  and  wiahM  another  like  the  last. 

>  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read, 
-hom  their  tears  the  sister-angels  shed, 
i>e,  althoagh  she  ventured  to  rebel, 

M  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell.«- 

3  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  bo  given 

ef  like  mine,  that  I  may  think  of  heaven  T 

I  how  there  the  glorious  creatures  shine, 

J  my  soul  to  grief  and  hope  resign  7* 

er'd,  doubting — and  is  this  a  fact, 
:bt ;  or  part  Uiott  art  disposed  to  act  f 

ot  written.  He,  who  came  to  save 
,  the  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  7 

>  his  mercy  to  the  sufferers  dealt, 
'don*d  error  when  the  ill  was  felt  7 
would  hope,  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 

within,  and  sees  the  heart  that  I ' 

>  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore, 

0  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  7 
U  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive ; 

1  things  warring  with  belief— believe  7' 

I  said — *  Be  mine  the  hand  and  heart, 
rour  world  you  will  consent  to  part* 
d — she  tried — Alas !  she  did  not  know 
ply  rooted  evil  habits  grow ; 
he  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 
cd  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess, 
IS  banquets,  fNeasures — ^not  refined, 
as  soothe  to  sleep  th*  opposing  mind— 
I  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
e,  stroni^  apologies  for  ill ; 
her  yielding^,  unresisting  soul 
let  sin  confuse  her  and  control : 
that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief 
s  she  hated  helped  to  war  with  grief." 

nsheperiBh'd?^*— 

*•  Nay — hut  thus  she  proved 
e  vices  that  she  never  loved : 
she  thua  her  better  thoughts  opposed, 
d     the    world,  the  world's    deceptions 

lost  her ;  but  I  sought  in  vain 
pity  : — at  ill  she  gave  me  pain, 
-ed  to  aid  her — to  direct, 
I  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject 
in  vain — there  came,  at  length,  request 
lid  see  a  wretch  with  grief  oppresi'd, 
righted — and  I  went  to  trace 
the  vice-worn  features  of  tliat  face, 
'c^ck'd  bei nflr!  and  I  saw  her  laid 
rr  ivoridly  joy  a  visit  pnid : 
receding  fiist !  the  world  to  come 
&  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom; 


Thus  feel  7  thus  fear  7— this  danger  can  I  dy  7 
Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  1  can  calmly  die  7 

The  wants  I  saw  I  could  supply  with  ease, 
But  there  were  wants  of  other  kind  than  these  ; 
Th*  awakening  thought,  the  hope-inspiring  view— 
The  doctrines  awful,  grand,  alarming,  true — 
Most  painful  to  the  soul,  and  yet  most  heahng  too : 
Still  I  could  something  offer,  and  could  send 
For  other  aid — a  more  important  friend. 
Whose  duty  call'd  him,  and  his  love  no  less, 
To  help  the  grieving  spirit  in  distress  ; 
To  save  in  that  sad  hour  the  drooping  prey. 
And  from  its  victim  drive  despair  away. 
All  decent  comfort  round  the  sick  were  seen ; 
The  female  helpers  quiet,  sober,  clean  ; 
Her  kind  physician  with  a  smile  appear'd. 
And  zealous  love  the  pious  friend  endearM  : 
While  I,  with  miz'd  sensations,  could  inquire. 
Hast  thou  one  wish,  one  unfulfilPd  desire  7 
Speak  every  thought,  nor  unindulged  depart. 
If  I  can  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art 

Yes !  there  ww  yet  a  female  friend,  an  old 
And  grieving  nurse !  to  whom  it  should  be  told^- 
If  I  would  tell — ^that  she,  her  child,  had  fail'd, 
And  turn*d  from  truth !  yet  truth  at  length  prevailM* 

T  was  in  that  chamber,  Kichard,  I  began 
To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man  : 
Was  it  to  jostle  all  his  fellows  by. 
To  run  before  them,  and  say,  *  here  am  I, 
Fall  down,  and  worship  7* — Was  it,  life  throughout. 
With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about 
As  spaniels  for  their  game,  where  might  be  found 
Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound  7 
Or  was  it  life's  enjoyments  to  prefer. 
Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her  7 
No !  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  designed 
Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind : 
There  is  a  state  in  which  it  will  appear 
With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here ; 
With  gain  and  loss,  improvement  and  defect ; 
And  then,  my  soul  !  what  hast  thou  to  expect 
For  talents  laid  aside,  life's  waste,  and  time's  neg- 
lect 7 

Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
The  end  ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath, 
And  still  the  breathing,  we  ezclaim'd — 'tis  death! 
But  death  it  was  not :  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied  : 
When — as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o'er  the  face  7 
Bringing  back  aU  that  my  young  heart  impress'd ! 
It  came— and  went  I — She  sigh'd,  and  was  at  rest  I 

Adieu,  I  said,  fair  Frailty !  dearly  cost 
The  love  I  bore  thee — time  and  treasure  lost ; 
And  I  have  suffer'd  many  years  in  vain  ; 
Now  let  me  somethinif  in  my  sorrows  gain 
Heaven  would  not  all  thin  wo  for  man  intend 
If  man's  existence  with  his  wo  should  end; 
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Heaven  would  not  pain,  and  grwi,  and  ansroiih 

give, 
If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live ; 
And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare. 
That  souls  with  souU,  when  porined,  shall  share, 
Those  stains  all  done  away  that  must  not  enter 

tbeffe. 

Home  I  retum*d,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
Of  vacant  wo,  I  strive  not  to  relate, 
Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength. 
My  soul  turned  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
I  travell'd  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-blooro*d ; 
And  then  I  fiUM,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
That  has  enrichM  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
Patient  and  dull  I  grew ;  my  uncle's  praise 
Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my  better  days ; 
A  love  of  money— other  love  at  rest — 
Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast ; 
The  force  of  habit  held  mo  tu  the  oar. 
Till  I  could  relish  what  I  scorned  before : 
I  now  could  talk  and  scheme  with  men  o^  aense. 
Who  deal  for  millions,  and  who  sigh  for  pence ; 
And  grew  so  like  them,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
Old  Blueskin  said  I  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
For  I  possessed  the  caution  with  the  xeal. 
That  all  true  lovers  of  their  interest  feel : 
Exalted  praise !  and  to  the  creature  due. 
Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  poraue. 

But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust ; 
My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust : 
Again  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appear*d, 
My  heart  was  humbled,  and  my  mind  was  cleared ; 
I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore. 
And  that  cold  frenzy^  avarice,  raged  no  more. 
From  dreams  of  boundless  wealth  I  then  arose ; 
This  pluce,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose. 
And  here  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  la  found. 
But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound  ', 
That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  mean  desire. 
Are  felt  no  more ;  but  holier  hopes  require 
A  mind  prepared  and  steady — my  reform 
Has  fears  like  hi<<,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm. 
Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast, 
The  future  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  post ; 
But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope  imbued. 
Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good.*' 
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The  morning  shone  in  clondless  beauty  bright^ 
Richard  his  ktters  read  with  much  deUght ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone, 
His  bosom^s  lord  sat  Hgbtly  on  his  throne: 
They  read  the  morning  news — they  saw  the  sky 
Inviting  eall'd  them»  and  the  earth  was  di^. 

**  The  day  invites  us,  brother,**  said  the  'sqnire; 
**  Come,  and  I  *11  show  thee  something  to  admire 
We  still  may  beaoty  in  our  prospects  (race ; 
If  not,  we  have  them  in  both  mind  and  face. 

*T  is  but  two  miles — to  let  such  women  lire 
Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
Why  should  not  Richard  to  the  girk  be  known  T 
Would  I  have  all  their  friendship  for  my  own  ? 
Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below, 
Two  favourite  maidens,  whom  't  is  good  to  know 
Young,  but  experienced  ;  dwellers  in  a  cot. 
Where  they  sustain  and  dignify  their  lot. 
The  best  good  girls  in  all  our  world  below— 
O !  you  must  know  them^-^>>me !  and  yoa  sba 
know. 

But  lo !  the  morning  wastes — here,  Jacob,  stir— 
If  Phoebe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her ; 
And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  press 
Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress : 
Ask  her  to  wait  till  my  return — and  hide 
From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your  pride 
Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  still, 
By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  good-wilL" 

This  sahi,  the  brothera  hasten*d  on  tfieir  way, 
With  all  the  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day ; 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fii*d 
The  leading  thought^  and  that  wlUi  others  inii'<i- 

«  How  well  it  is,**  said  George,  "when  we  posses 
The  strength  that  beara  us  up  in  our  distress; 
And  need  not  the  resources  of  our  pride, 
Our  fall  from  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide ; 
But  have  the  spirit  and  the  wish  to  show, 
We  know  our  wants  as  well  as  others  know. 
*T  is  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune's  wheel 
Make  even  the  virtuous  and  the  humble  feet: 
They  for  a  time  must  suffer,  and  but  few 
Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 

Hence  all  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day. 
Are  used  to  hide  the  evils  they  betray : 
When,  if  our  pity  chances  to  be  seen, 
The  wounded  pridie  retorts,  with  anger  keen, 
And  man*s  insulted  grief  takes  refuge  in  bis  spleen 

When  Timon*s  board  contains  a  single  dish, 
Timon  talks  much  of  market-men  and  fish, 
Forgetful  servants,  and  th*  infernal  cook, 
Who  always  spoil'd  whate*er  she  undertook. 

But  say,  it  tries  us  from  our  height  to  fall. 
Yet  is  not  life  itself  a  trial  all  ? 
And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives, 
That  gives  such  ready  pay  as  patience  gives ; 
That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
Fix*d,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  bat  not  blind ; 
The  will  of  hesTen  to  make  her  own  she  tries, 
Or  makes  her  own  to  heaven  a  saeriBce. 
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That 't  i«  a  trial  in  her  Jadge*ii  ai^ht ; 
Her  part  still  thriving  duty  to  sustain, 
Vr^  ppurninjr  pleasure,  not  defying  pain ; 
.Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won, 
And  DCTcr  fainting  till  her  work  be  done. 

t^'ith  thonghts  like  these  they  reachM  the  village 

brook, 
ind  saw  a  ladj  sitting  with  her  book  ; 
ind  so  engaged  she  heard  not,  till  the  men 
^ire  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  frighten*d  then ; 
ot  to  her  friend,  the  squire,  his  smile  retum'd, 
hrough  whidi  the  latent  sadness  he  discemM. 

ie  stranger-brother  at  the  cottage  door 

as  now  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more : 

len  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  t<Jd, 

horn  they  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 

nothing  was  said  of  nerves,  and  that  disease, 

hose  varying  powers  on  mind  and  body  seize, 

ieebling  both ! — Here  chose  they  to  remain 

e  hour  in  peace,  and  then  retumM  again. 

know  not  why,**  said  Richard,  **  but  I  feel 

;  warmest  pity  on  my  bosohi  steal 
that  dear  maid !  How  well  her  looks  express 
this  world's  good  a  cherish'd  bopeliessness  t 

'^ignation  (hat  is  so  entire, 

da  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire; 

It  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteems? 

is  awake,  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams : 

moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  above 

opes  and  fears — its  loathing  and  its  love. 

shall  I  loam,**  said  he,  ••  these  sisters'  fiite  7"^ 
Iband  his  brother  willing  to  relate. 


girls  were  orphans  earl^ ;  yet  I  saw» 
I  young,  their  father — his  profession  law ; 
\  them  but  a  competence,  a  store 
nade  his  daughters  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
ch,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt  around ; 
or,  for  want  they  neither  fear*d  nor  found ; 
guardian  uncle  was  both  kind  and  just, 
horn  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust; 
n  their  youth,  the  trustecl  store  improved, 

ben  be  ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly  loved. 

(ister  beauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
small  town, — it  was  their  native  place; 
urs  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely  twain, 
ah,  Lucy,  and  as  Merab,  Jane : 
!  was  tall,  with  free  commanding  air, 
t  waa  naild,  and  delicate,  and  fair. 

j  an  arch  delusive  smile,  that  charm*d 
[?atcn*d  too ;  alluring,  it  alarm*d  ; 
Ic  of  Lucy  her  approval  told, 
,  not  changing ;  neither  kind  nor  cold. 

lildren.  Lacy  love  alone  poesess*d, 
§  more  punish'd  and  was  more  caress'd ; 
le  childish  wishes,  one  bespoke 
a  bird,  a  i^arden,  and  a  brook ; 


Liucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  the  ground. 
And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found ; 
The  gilded  fly,  the  fern  upon  the  wall. 
Were  nature's  works,  and  admirable  all ; 
Pleased  with  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind, 
Its  cheapness  never  discomposed  her  mind. 

Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  as  these, 
Things  pleasing  her  must  her  superiors  please ; 
The  costly  flower  was  precious  in  her  eyes, 
That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  buys  ; 
Her  taste  was  good,  but  she  was  still  afraid. 
Till  fashion  sanction*d  the  remarks  she  made. 

The  sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight, 
The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  excite. 
That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high, 
And  give  broad  hints  that  we  may  know  them  by 
She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms. 
Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
Of  one  once  murder*d  !  then  she  laughing  read, 
And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
As  rustic  girb  to  crafVy  gipsies  fly. 
And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie ; 
Or  as  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains, 
Will  fee  the  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains. 
So  Jane  was  pleased  to  see  the  beckoning  hand, 
And  trust  the  magic  of  the  Radclifle-wand. 

In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light, 
Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight — 
Her  favourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind. 
Who  All  with  dark  mysterious  thoughts  the  mind ; 
And  who  with  such  conceits  her  fancy  plied, 
Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 

She  made  the  Ptogress  of  the  Pilgrim  one 
To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
All  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  long'd  to  prove ; 
Well  would  the  poet  please  her,  who  could  lead 
Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch*d  her  creed. 

Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied. 
When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side ; 
That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care. 
She  might  for  trials,  joys  or  pains  prepare. 
For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every  snare. 

She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds. 
Where  man  the  measure  of  man's  power  exceeds; 
But  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fate  severe 
Her  tenderest  pity  and  her  soflest  tear. 

She  mix*d  not  fuith  with  fable,  but  she  trod 
Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways  ofGrod; 
Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown. 
In  search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers  shown. 
But  her  own  compass  used,  and  kept  a  course  her 
own. 

The  maidens  both  their  loyalty  declared. 
And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared ; 
But  Jane  that  glory  felt  with  proud  delight. 
When  England's  foes  were  vanquish'd  in  the  fight 
While  Lucy's  feelings  for  the  brave  who  bled 
Put  all  such  glorious  triumphs  from  her  bead. 
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They  both  were  fra^ral ;  Lncj  from  the  ftar 
Of  watting  that  which  want  efiteems  ao  dear, 
Bot  finds  to  scarce,  her  sister  from  the  pain 
That  springB  from  want,  when  treated  with  disdain. 

Jane  borrowM  maxims  from  a  doubting  sehod. 
And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule ; 
Lucy  saw  no  such  Tirtue  in  a  jest. 
Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test 

They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of  youth. 
With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
And  tliough  their  pleasures  were  not  just  the  same, 
Yet  both  were  pleased  whenever  one  became ; 
Nay,  each  would  rather  in  the  act  rejoice. 
That  was  th*  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 

Each  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  ao  fond 

And  good  are  soon  united  in  the  bond ; 

Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  seem'd  that  fate 

Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 

Now  Lucy^s  lover  was  a  prudent  swain. 

And  thought,  in  all  things,  what  would  be  his  gain ; 

The  younger  sister  first  engaged  his  view, 

But  with  her  beauty  he  her  spirit  knew ; 

Her  face  he  much  admired,  *  but,  put  the  case,* 

Said  he,  *  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  face  7 

At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot ; 

He  then  forgets  it,  but  bis  wife  does  not ; 

Jane  too,*  he  judged,  *  would  be  reserved  and  nice, 

And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price.* 

Thus  thinking  much,  but  hiding  what  he  thought. 
The  prudent  lover  Lucy*s  favour  sought. 
And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art. 
And  his  appear*d  a  gentle  guileless  heart ; 
Such  she  respected ;  true,  her  sister  (bund 
His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
Too  cold  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
Where  you  could  nothing  mark'd  or  manly  trace. 

But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind. 
And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind  ; 
His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet, 
His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat 

Jane  said  he  wanted  courage ;  Lucy  drew 
No  ill  from  that,  though  she  believed  it  too ; 
*  It  is  religious,  Jane,  be  not  severe  ;* 
'  Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religions  fear.* 
Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
A  man  so  lifeless  and  ao  cool  approve. 

Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  Iady*8  pride 

Might  wish  to  see  attending  at  her  side, 

Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  and  with  good  addresa, 

Not  mark*d  for  folly,  error  or  excess ; 

Yet  not  entirely  firom  their  censure  free, 

Wno  judge  our  failings  with  severity; 

The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 

Stainleas,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 

Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied,  *  Enough ; 

Prove  but  the  facts,  and  I  resist  not  proof; 

Nor  is  my  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 

The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  not  approve.' 

But  yet  that  heart  a  secret  joy  confess^. 

To  mid  no  slander  on  the  youth  would  rest ;  | 


His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  maid 
Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afraid ; 
And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high. 
Free  from  all  fear,  that  spurn*d  hypocrisy. 

*  What  fears  my  sister  ?*  said  the  partial  fair. 
For  Lucy  fear*d, — *  Why  tell  me  to  beware  T 
No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  find  ; 

His  is  a  spirit  generous,  free,  and  kind ; 

And  all  his  flaws  are  seen,  all  floating  in  his  mind. 

A  little  boldness  in  his  speech.    What  then  7 

It  is  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 

A  little  vanity,  but — O !  my  dear. 

They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  all  sincere. 

But  come,  agreed ;  we  *11  lend  each  other  eyes 
To  see  our  Avourites,  when  they  wear  disguise ; 
And  ail  those  errors  that  will  then  be  shown 
Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  our  own.* 

Thus  lived  the  sisters,  far  from  power  removed. 
And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 
Thus  mw,  as  myrtles  grow ;  I  grieve  at  heart 
That  f  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  imparL 
But  so  it  is,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 
In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waters  flow. 
Ere  drops  the  bloBsom,  or  appears  the  fruit. 
Feel  the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 
And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay. 
Breathe  the  pure  fi^grance  of  their  life  away. 

A  town  was  near,  in  which  the  buildings  all 

Were  large,  but  one  preeminently  tall--- 

An  hu|;e  high  house.    Without  there  was  an  air 

Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 

But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  gigs 

And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  grapes  and  figs ; 

Bright  on  the  sloping  grass  the  sun-beams  shone, 

And  brought  the  summer  of  all  climates  on. 

Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  display*d. 
And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  delay*d ; 
Bid  the  due  heat  each  growing  sweet  refine. 
Made  the  sun*s  light  with  grosser  fire  combine. 
And  to  the  Tropic  gave  the  vigour  of  the  Line. 

Yet,  in  the  master  of  this  wealth,  behold 
A  light  vain  coxcomb  taken  from  his  gold, 
Whose  busy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting  heart 

was  cold. 
Oh !  how  he  talk*d  to  that  believing  town. 
That  he  would  give  it  riches  and  renown ; 
Cause  a  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim. 
And  they  should  owe  their  opulence  to  him  I 
In  fiict,  of  riches  he  insured  a  crop, 
So  they  would  give  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
As  used  the  alcnymist  his  boasts  to  make, 

*  I  give  you  millions  for  the  mite  I  take  ;* 
The  mite  they  never  could  again  behold. 
The  millions  all  were  Eldorado  gold. 

By  this  profeKRing  man,  the  country  round 

'"as  searched  to  see  where  money  could  be  found. 

The  thriven  former,  who  had  lived  to  spare. 
Became  an  object  of  especial  care ; 
He  took  the  frugal  tradesman  by  the  hand. 
And  wish'd  him  joy  of  what  he  might  command; 
And  the  industrious  servant,  who  had  laid 
His  saving  by,  it  was  his  joy  to  aid ; 
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Larj^e  talk,  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan, 
Halt*  named,  won  all  his  hearers  to  a  man'; 
Uncertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on, 
And  avarice  Iisten*d  till  distrust  was  gone. 

Bat  when  to  these  dear  girls  be  found  his  way. 
All  easy,  artless,  innocent  were  they  ; 
When  he  compellM  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
At  oDce  so  great,  so  bumble,  and  so  free ; 
Whom  otlicrs  sought,  nor  always  with  success ! 
But  they  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
And  she  estcem'd  them,  but  attended  still 
To  the  vile  purpose  of  her  husband^s  will ; 
And  when  she  6z*d  his  snares  about  their  mind 
Respected  those  whom  she  essay M  to  blind ; 
Niy  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  gave 
To  the  ftdr  victims  whom  she  would  not  save. 

The  Banker*s  wealth  and  kindness  were  her  themes. 
His  generous  plans,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
What  he  had  done  for  some,  a  favourite  few, 
What  for  his  favourites  still  he  meant  to  do ; 
Not  that  he  always  listenM — which  was  hard— 
To  her,  when  speiaking  of  her  great  regard 
For  certain  friends — ^  but  you,  as  I  may  say, 
Are  his  own  choice — I  am  not  jealous — nay  !' 

Then  came  the  man  himself,  and  came  with  speed, 

As  just  from  business  of  importance  freed  ; 

Or  just  escaping,  came  with  looks  of  fire. 

As  if  he*d  just  attainM  his  full  desire ; 

As  if  Prosperity  and  he  for  life 

Were  wed,  and  he  was  showing  off  his  wife ; 

Pleased  to  display  his  influence,  and  to  prove 

Himself  the  object  of  her  partial  love : 

I^erhaps  with  this  was  joinM  the  latent  fear. 

The  time  would  come  when  he  would  not  be  dear. 

Jane  Ungh'd  at  all  their  visits  and  parade, 

And  caU*d  it  friendship  in  an  hothouse  mode; 

A  style  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 

Brooght  on,  and  ripen*d,  like  his  grapes,  in  haste ; 

She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would  hide. 

And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride ; 

On  all  the  wealth  would  creep  the  vulgar  stain. 

And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 

Lncy  perceived — ^but  she  replied,  •  why  heed 
Such  small  defects  ? — theyVe  very  kind  indeed  !'* 
And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use ; 
Friendship  that  enters  into  all  affairs. 
And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repairs. 

Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  sisters  stood 
"Hie  Banker's  steed — he  was  so  very  good ; 
Oft  through  the  roads,  in  weather  foul  or  fair, 
|heir  friend's  gay  carriage  bore  the  gentle  pair  { 
His  grapes  and  nectarines  woo*d  the  virgins'  hand, 
His  books  and  roses  were  at  their  command ; 
And  costly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
That  he  could  purchase  what  he  could  not  name. 

Locy  was  vex'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own ; 
rS*  "P*^®*^»  ^^^  bcgg'd  her  sister  to  believe, — 
We  give  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 


Alas !  and  more ;  they  gave  their  ears  and  eyes. 
His  splendour  ofl-times  took  them  by  surprise ; 
And  if  in  Jane  appeared  a  meaning  smile, 
She  ^azed,  admired,  and  paid  respect  the  while ; 
Womd  she  bad  rested  there !   Deluded  maid. 
She  saw  not  yet  the  fatal  price  she  paid ; 
Saw  not  that  wealth,  though  join'd  with  folly,  grew 
In  her  regard ;  she  smiled,  but  listen'd  too ; 
Nay  would  be  grateful,  she  would  trust  her  all, 
Her  funded  source, — to  him  a  matter  smaU ; 
Taken  for  their  sole  use,  and  ever  at  their  call : 
To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how  indeed. 
But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 

This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  very  pride. 
To  spare  him  trouble,  for  a  while  denied  ; 
And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm'd, 
Was  by  the  splendour  of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him. 
Who  would  expend  five  thousand  on  a  whim  7 
And  then  the  portion  of  his  wife  was  known ; 
But  not  that  she  reserved  it  for  her  own. 

Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact. 

And  frankly  ask'd,  *•  if  he  approved  the  act  V 

*  It  promised  well,*  he  said ;  *  he  could  not  tell 

How  it  might  end,  but  sure  it  promised  well ; 

He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  the  Bank, 

And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it  sank.' 

Jane  from  her  lover  bad  no  wish  to  hide 
Her  deed ;  but  was  withheld  by  maiden  pride. 
To  talk  so  early — as  if  one  were  sure 
Of  being  his ;  she  could  not  that  endure. 
But  when  the  sisters  were  apart,  and  when 
They  freely  spoke  of  their  affairs  and  men. 
They  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  sum  improved. 
And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 

Things  now  proceeded  in  a  quiet  train ; 

No  cause  appear'd  to  murmur  or  complain ; 

The  moneyed  man,  his  ever-smiling  dame, 

And  their  young  darlings,  in  their  carriage  came ; 

Jane's  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to  see. 

And  ate  their  grapes  with  gratitude  and  glee. 

But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean. 

Humble,  or  forward,  in  his  freedom  seen ; 

His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 

It  knows  itself,  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 

But  Lucy's  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 

By  the  profusion  he  could  not  applaud ; 

He  secm'd  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 

Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 

And  this  was  pleasant  in  the  maiden's  view, — 

Was  modesty — was  moderation  too ; 

Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanness ;  and  she  saw 

Fear  in  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 

But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  are  gone. 
By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one ; 
While  rumour  rises, — whether  false  or  true 
The  ladies  knew  not — it  was  known  to  few — 
But  foar  there  was,  and  on  their  guard ian-friend 
I'hey  for  advice  and  comfort  would  depend 
When  rose  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont-plaee 
Came  vile  report,  predicting  quick  disgrace. 
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*T  was  told — the  senrants,  who  bad  met  to  thank 
Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  hia  Bank — 
Their  kind  free  master,  who  such  wages  gave, 
And  then  increased  whatever  they  could  save — 
They  who  had  heard  they  should  their  savings  lose, 
Were  weeping,  swearing,  drinking  at  tlie  news ; 
And  still  the  more  they  drank,  the  more  they  wept, 
^  And  swore,  and  rail*d,  and  threatened  till  they  slept 

The  morning  trutli  confirm^  the  evening  dread ; 
1  he  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Banker  fled ; 
But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have. 
To  the  last  shilling — what  hb  fortunes  gave. 

The  evil  tidings  reach*d  the  sister-pair, 
And  one  like  Sorrow  look*d,  and  one  Despair ; 
They  from  each  other  turn*d  th*  afflicting  look, 
And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 

*  The  odious  villain !'  Jane  in  wrath  began ; 
In  pity  Lucy,  *  the  unhappy  man ! 

When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
How  will  the  author  of  our  sufferings  feel  !* 

'  Ana  let  him  feel,  my  sister, — let  the  woes 

That  he  creates  be  bane  to  liis  repoee  ! 

Let  them  be  felt  in  his  expiring  hour. 

When  death  brings  all  its  dread,  and  sin  its  power 

Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortals  sUte 

The  pangs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate ! 

Wretch !  when  our  life  was  glad,  our  prospects  gay. 
With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away  : 
And  he  must  know  it — know  when  he  beguiled 
His  easy  victims— how  the  villain  smiled  ! 

Oh !  my  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 

The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave, 

To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply. 

And  Pity*B  self  withhold  the  struggling  sigh  ; 

Or,  if  relenting  weakness  should  extend 

Th*  extorted  scrap  that  justice  would  not  lend. 

Let  it  be  poisonM  by  the  curses  deep 

Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep  !* 

*  Nay,  my  sweet  sister,  if  you  thought  such  pain 
Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again; 

Your  generous  heart  the  wretches  grief  would  feel, 
And  you  would  Bootha  the  pangs  you  could  not 
heaL' 

*  Oh  I  never,  never, — I  would  still  contrive 
To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr*d  alive ; 
His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill. 
Disturb  his  reason,  and  misguide  his  will ; 
Heap  coals  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead, 
Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  accursed  head ; 

Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  melt. 
But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  felt ; 
Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same. 
Strong  selflcontempt  and  ever-burning  shame ; 
Let  him  so  wretched  feel  that  he  may  fly 
To  desperate  thoughts,  and  be  resolved  to  die — 
And  then  let  death  such  frightful  visions  give. 
That  he  may  dread  the  attempt,  and  beg  to  live  !* 

So  spake  th*  indignant  maid,  when  Lucy  sigh*d. 
And,  waiting  aof&r  times,  no  more  rephed. 


Barlow  was  then  in  town ;  and  there  he  thooght 
Of  bliss  to  come,  and  baigains  to  be  boaght; 
And  was  returning  homeward— when  he  foand 
'llie  Bank  was  broken,  and  his  venture  drownU 

*  Ah !  foolish  maid,*  he  cried,  *  and  what  wiltthoa 
Say  for  thy  friends  and  their  excesses  now  ? 
All  now  is  brought  completely  to  an  end ; 
What  can  the  spendthrift  now  aflbrd  to  spend? 
Had  my  advice  been — true,  I  gave  consent. 
The  thing  was  purposed;  what  could  I  prevent? 

Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply, — 
Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches  !  let  her  try  ;— 
There*s  none  will  give  her,  and  slie  cannot  bay. 

Yet  would  she  not  be  grateful  if  she  knew 
What  to  my  faith  and  generous  love  was  due  ? 
Daily  to  see  the  man  who  took  her  hand, 
When  she  had  not  a  sixpence  at  command ; 
Could  I  be  sure  that  such  a  quiet  mind 
Would  be  for  ever  grateful,  mild,  and  kind, 
I  might  comply — but  how  will  Bloomer  act, 
When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact? 
The  loss  to  him  is  trifling — but  the  fiiU 
From  independence,  that  to  her  is  all ; 
Now  should  he  marry,  *t  will  be  shame  to  me 
To  hold  myself  from  ra)r  engagement  free; 
And  should  he  not,  it  will  be  double  grace 
To  stand  alone  in  such  a  trying  case. 

Come  then,  my  Lucy,  to  thy  faithfiil  heart 
And  humble  love  I  will  my  views  impart. 
Will  see  the  grateful  tear  that  sofUy  steals 
Down  the  fair  face  and  all  thy  joy  reveals; 
And  when  I  say  it  is  a  blow  severe. 
Then  will  I  add — ^restrain,  my  love,  the  tear, 
And  take  this  heart,  so  fiiithful  and  so  fend, 
Still  bound  to  thine ;  and  fear  not  for  that  bond.' 

He  said ;  and  went,  with  purpose  be  believed 
Of  generous  nature — so  is  man  deceived 

Lucy  determined  that  her  lover*s  eye 
Should  not  distress  nor  supplication  spy ; 
That  in  her  manner  he  should  nothing  find. 
To  indicate  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 
He  saw  no  eye  that  wept,  no  frame  that  shook. 
No  fend  appeal  was  made  by  word  or  look ; 
Kindness  there  was,  but  joiii'd  with  some  restraint; 
And  traces  of  the  late  event  were  feint 

He  kx>k*d  fer  grief  deploring,  but  perceives 
No  outward  token  that  she  longer  grieves ; 
He  had  expected  fer  his  eflforts  praise, 
For  he  resolved  the  drooping  mind  to  raise ; 
She  would,  he  judged,  be  humble,  and  afraid 
That  he  might  blame  her  rashness  and  upbraid ; 
And  lo !  he  finds  her  in  a  quiet  state, 
Her  spirit  easy  and  her  air  sedate; 
As  if  her  loss  was  not  a  cause  for  pain. 
As  if  assured  that  he  would  make  it  gain^ — 

Silent  awhile,  he  tdd  the  morning  news. 
And  what  he  judged  they  might  expect  to  lose ; 
He  thought  himself,  whatever  some  might  boast, 
The  composition  would  be  small  at  most ; 
Some  shabby  matter,  she  would  see  no  mere 
The  tithe  of  what  she  held  in  hand  before. 
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How  did  her  sister  feel  7  and  did  she  think 
Bloomvr  was  honest,  and  would  never  shrink  7 
'  But  why  that  smile  7  is  loss  like  yours  bo  light 
That  it  can  aught  like  merriment  excite  7 
Weill  he  is  rich,  we  know,  and  can  afford 
To  please  his  fancy,  and  to  keep  his  word ; 
To  him  'tis  nothing ;  had  be  now  a  fear, 
He  must  the  meanest  of  his  sex  appear : 
But  the  true  honour,  as  I  judge  the  case. 
Is,  both  to  ^1  the  evil,  and  embrace.* 

Here  Barlow  stoppM,  a  little  vez*d  to  see 
No  fear  or  hope,  no  dread  or  ecstasy : 
Calmly  she  spoke—'  Your  prospects,  sir,  and  mine 
Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline ; 
Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
Had  yet  its  value,  did  you  truly  love, 
I  had  with  thanks  addressM  you,  and  replied, 
Wait  till  your  feelings  and  my  own  subaide. 
Watch  your  affectiona,  and,  if  still  they  live, 
What  pride  denies,  my  gratitude  shall  give ; 
Ev*n  then,  in  yielding,  I  had  first  believed 
That  I  oonferr*d  the  nvour,  not  received. 

YoQ  I  release— nay,  hear  me— I  impart 
Joy  to  your  soul, — I  judge  not  of  your  heart. 
Think^st  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  baa  lent 
A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 
By  man's  reproaches  7  Sorrow  will  be  thine. 
For  all  thy  pity  prompts  thee  to  resign ! 
Think*st  thou  that  meekness'  self  woiUd  condescend 
To  take  the  husband  when  she  scorns  the  firiend  7 
Forgive  the  frankness,  and  rejoice  for  life. 
Thou  art  not  burdened  with  so  poor  a  wife. 

Go  I  and  be  happj — tell,  for  the  applause 
Of  hearts  like  thine,  we  parted,  and  the  cause 
Give,  as  it  pleases.'     With  a  foolish  look 
That  a  dull  school-boy  fixes  on  hb  book 
That  he  resigns,  with  mingled  shame  and  joy ; 
So  Barlow  went,  confounded  like  the  boy. 

Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  sister's  pain 
Was  thus  increased,  felt  infinite  disdain ; 
Boand  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  ties 
Of  love  and  hope,  that  care  and  crafl  despise ; 
She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,  whose  taste 
And  zeal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced. 
Should  love  her  sister ;  yet  with  this  surprise. 
She  felt  a  little  exultation  rise ; 
Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
This  man  as  base,  by  generous  scorn  impell'd ; 
And  yet,  as  one,  of  whom  for  Lucy's  sake 
He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 

Lucy,  with  sadden'd  heart  and  temper  mild, 
Bow'd  to  correction,  like  an  bumbled  child. 
Who  feels  the  parent's  kindness,  and  who  knows 
Such  the  correction  he,  who  loves,  bestows. 

Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
When  sorrow  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before. 
Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air 
Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair ; 
Words  sweetly  soothing  spoke  the  happy  youth, 
With  all  the  tender  earnestness  of  truth. 
lliere  was  no  doubt  of  his  intention  now— > 
He  will  his  purpose  with  his  love  avow : 
S3*  9H 


So  judged  the  maid ;  yet,  waiting,  she  admired 

His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired  ; 

Till,  from  her  spirit's  agitation  fi'ee. 

She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  be. 

With  such  &ciUty  the  partial  mind 

Can  the  best  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 

Of  this  he  spake  not,  but  he  stay'd  beyond 

His  usual  hour ; — attentive  still  and  fond  ^— 

The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  prest. 

And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 

Then  took  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 

That  it  was  prudbh  so  the  things  to  call ; 

Things  they  were  not — '  Describe* — that  none  efin 

They  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been  new; 
It  was  the  manner  and  the  look ;  a  maid, 
Afraid  of  such,  is  foolishly  afi-aid  ; 
For  what  could  she  explam  7  The  piercing  eye 
Of  jealous  fear  could  nought  amiss  descry. 

But  some  ooneeni  now  rose ;  the  yoath  would  seek 
Jane  by  herself  and  then  would  nothing  speak. 
Before  not  spoken ;  there  was  still  delay, 
Vexatious,  wearying,  wasting,  day  by  day. 

*  He  does  not  surely  trifle  !*  Heaven  forbid  I 
She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 

Ah !  more  than  this,  unlucky  girl !  is  thine ; 

Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 

And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too. 

When  they  were  brightening  on  the  eager  view. 

I  will  be  brief;— nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 

On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint  them  well. 

There  was  a  moment's  softness,  and  it  seem'd 
Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  dream'd ; 
And  watching  long  the  now  confiding  maid. 
He  thought  her  guardless,  and  grew  kas  afraid ; 
Led  to  the  theme  that  he  had  shunn'd  before. 
He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more— 
For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  need. 
And  no  more  trial,  should  it  not  succeed. 

Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 

Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  ahed 
Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzy  fled ; 
Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
Despised  and  scom'd  by  the  indignant  maid, 
Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose, 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high. 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by. 

While  yet  the  lover  stay'd,  the  maid  was  strong. 
But  when  he  fled,  she  droop'd  and  felt  the  wrongs- 
Felt  the  olarming  chill,  th'  enfeebled  breath, 
Closed  the  quick  eye,  and  sank  in  transient  death. 
So  Lucy  found  her ;  and  then  first  that  breast 
Knew  anger's  power,  and  own'd  the  stranger  guest. 

'  And  is  this  love  7  Ungenerous !  Has  he  too 
Been  mean  and  abject  7  Is  no  beinff  true  7' 
For  Lucy  judged  that,  like  her  prudent  swain. 
Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain ; 
She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  found, 
A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wouLid ; 
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Thought  not  that  mortal  could  be  so  unjust, 
As  to  deprive  affliction  of  its  trust ; 
Thought  not  a  lover  could  the  hope  enjoy, 
That  must  the  peace,  he  should  promote,  destroy ; 
Thought  not,  in  fact,  that  in  the  world  were  those, 
Who,  to  their  tenderest  friends,  are  worse  than  foes. 
Who  win  the  heart,  deprive  it  of  its  care. 
Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 

Ah !  cruel  he,  who  can  tliat  heart  deprive 
Of  all  that  keeps  its  energy  alive ; 
Can  see  consignM  to  shame  tlie  trusting  fair, 
And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair ; 
To  watch  that  time — a  name  is  not  assignM 
For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learning  nnd. 
Now,  from  that  day  has  Lucy  laid  aside 
Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sister^s  guide. 
Guard,  and  protector.    At  their  uncle*s  fkrm 
They  past  the  period  of  their  first  alarm, 
But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  learn 
They  made  their  own  afiairs  their  own  concern. 

I  knew  not  then  their  worth ;  and,  had  I  known, 
Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  friend  have  shown ; 
F(Hr  men  they  dreaded ;  they  a  dwelling  sought. 
And  there  the  children  of  the  village  taught; 
There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  stall  depends 
Upon  her  elTorts,  not  upon  her  friends; 
She  is  with  persevering  strength  endued. 
And  can  be  cheerful — ^fbr  she  wiJl  be  good. 
Jane  too  will  strive  the  daily  tasks  to  share. 
That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care ; 
Not  power,  but  will,  she  shows,  and  looks  about 
On  her  small  people,  who  come  in  and  out ; 
And  seems  of  what  they  need,  or  she  can  do,  in 
doubt 

There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  around. 
While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  sound, 
Shrinka  from  the  fi^ee  approaches  of  the  tribe. 
Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe. 
With  stains  the  idlers  gatherM  in  their  way. 
The  simple  stains  of  mud,  and  mould,  and  clay. 
And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  we  dare  not 

say; 

With  hair  uncombed,  grimed  fiice,  and  piteous  look, 
Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  book. 
And  on  the  lady  casts  a  glance  of  fear, 
Who  draws  the  garment  close  as  he  comes  near ; 
She  then  for  Lucy^s  mild  forbearance  tries. 
And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eyes. 
Making  new  efforts,  and  with  some  success. 
To  pay  attention  while  the  students  guess ; 
Who  to  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide. 
And  dread  their  station  at  the  lady*8  side. 

Such  is  their  fate : — ^there  is  a  friendly  few 
Whom  they  receive,  and  there  is  chance  for  you ; 
Their  school,  and  something  gatherM  from  the 

wreck 
Of  that  bad  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check ; 
And  true  respect,  and  high  regard,  are  theirs. 
The  chlldren*8  profit,  and  the  parent*s  prayers. 

With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care. 
That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may  share ; 
More  dear  than  hope  can  be,  more  sweet  tlian  plea- 
sores  are. 


For  her  sad  sister  needs  the  care  of  love 
That  will  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove,  % 
But  waits  to  warn  :  for  Jane  will  walk  alone. 
Will  sing  in  low  and  melandioly  tone ; 
Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plaints  will  run 
To  shun  her  frieod8,<*4Lla8 !  her  thoughts  to  shun. 

It  is  not  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest. 
But  loss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possess'd ; 
Friends  ever  kind,  life's  lively  pleasures,  ease, 
When  her  enjoyments  could  no  longer  please ; 
These  were  her  comforts  then !  she  has  no  mors 
of  these. 

Wrapt  in  such  thoughts,  she  feels  her  mind  aatny, 
But  knows  *t  is  true,  that  she  has  lost  her  way ; 
For  Lucy*8  smile  will  check  the  sudden  flight, 
And  one  kind  look  let  in  the  wonted  light 

Fits  of  long  silence  she  endures,  then  talks 
Too  much — with  too  much  ardour,  as  she  walks ; 
But  still  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  < 


Their  balmy  fivshness  to  the  hurried  sense. 
And  she  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
Her  flowering  fkvourites  as  a  guardian  friend ; 
To  sun  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remove. 
And  here,  she  says,  I  may  with  safety  love. 

But  there  are  hours  when  on  that  bosom  steals 
A  rising  terror, — ^then  indeed  she  feels ; — 
Feels  how  she  loved  the  promised  good,  and  bow 
She  feels  the  failure  of  Um  promise  now. 

That  other  spoiler  did  as  robbers  do. 
Made  poor  our  state,  but  not  disgraceful  too. 
This  spoiler  shames  me,  and  I  look  within 
To  find  some  cause  that  drew  him  on  to  sin ; 
He  and  the  wretch  who  could  thy  worth  fersake 
Are  the  fork*d  adder  and  the  loathesome  snake : 
Thy  snake  could  slip  in  villain-fear  away. 
But  had  no  fang  to  fasten  on  his  prey. 

Oh  !  my  dear  Lucy,  I  had  thought  to  live 
With  all  the  comforts  easy  fortunes  give; 
A  wife  caressing,  and  caressM, — a  friend. 
Whom  he  would  guide,  advise,  consult,  defend, 
And  make  his  equal ; — ^then  I  fondly  thought 
Among  superior  creatures  to  be  brought : 
And  while  with  them,  delighted  to  behold 
No  eye  averted,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

My Oh !  my  sister,  it  was  surely  base ! 

I  might  forget  tlie  wrong,  I  cannot  the  disgrace. 

Oh  !  when  I  saw  that  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
I  felt  my  spirits  with  his  own  arise ; 
I  call*d  It  joy,  and  said,  the  generous  youth 
Laughs  at  my  loss — ^no  trial  for  his  truth ; 
It  is  a  trifle  he  can  not  lament, 
A  sum  but  equal  to  his  annual  rent ; 
And  yet  that  loss,  the  cause  of  every  ill. 
Has  made  me  poor,  and  him — * 

•O!  poorerstill; 
Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now : 
The  injurer  he,  the  injured  sufferer  thou ; 
And  shall  such  loss  afflict  thee  7*^ 

•Lose  I  not 
With  him  what  fortune  could  in  life  allot  f 
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Lose  I  not  hope,  life's  cordial,  and  the  views 
Of  on  aapiring^  spirit  7 — O !  I  lose 
Whate*er  the  happy  feel,  whatever  the  sangxiine 
choose. 

Would  I  ooold  loee  this  bitter  sense  of  wrong. 
And  sleep  in  peace— bat  it  will  not  be  long ! 
And  here  is  something,  Lucy,  in  my^  brain, 
I  know  not  what — ^it  is  a  care  for  pain ; 
But  is  not  death  !~>no  beckoning  hand  I  see) 
No  voice  I  hear  that  comes  alone  lo  me : 
It  is  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now 
As  I  was  onoet—nor  can  I  tell  you  hqw ; 
Nor  is  it  madness, — ask,  and  von  shall  find 
In  my  replies  the  soundness  of  my  mind : 
Oh !  I  should  be  a  trouble  ail  day  long, 
A  ^ery  torment,  if  my  head  were  wrong.* 

At  times  there  is  opoo  her  features  seen. 
What  moves  suspicion — she  is  too  serene. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  man. 
Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
Absent  at  times  she  will  her  mother  call. 
And  cry  ^  mid-day,  *  then  good  night  to  alL* 


Bat  most  she  thinks  there  will  some  good  < 
From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  lo  do ; 
Long  wrapt  in  silence,  she  will  then  assume 
An  air  of  business,  and  shake  off  her  gloom ; 
Then  cry  exulting,  *  Oh !  it  must  succeed, 
There  are  ten  thousand  readers — ail  men  read : 
There  are  my  writings, — ^you  shall  never  spend 
Yonr  precious  moments  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
Our  peasants'  children  may  be  taught  by  those 
Who  have  no  powers  such  wonders  to  compose ; 
So  let  me  caU  them, — ^what  the  world  allows. 
Surely  a  poet  without  shame  avows ; 
Come,  let  us  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
Will  buy  our  work — Ah !  sister,  do  you  grieve  7 
You  weep;  there^s  something  I  have  said  amiss. 
And  vezM  my  sister — What  a  world  is  this ! 
And  how  I  wander ! — ^Where  has  fancy  run  7 
Is  there  no  poem  ?  Have  I  nothing  done  7 
Forgive  me,  Lucy,  I  had  fix'd  my  eye. 
And  so  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die : 
Marmion  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case. 
And  so  I  pat  me  in  the  poet's  place. 

Still,  be  not  fnghten'd ;  it  is  but  a  dream  : 
I  am  not  lost,  biswilder'd  though  I  seem. 
I  will  obey  thee — ^but  suppress  thy  fear — 
I  am  at  ease, — then  why  that  silly  tear  V 
Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
The  busy  fancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade; 
She  walks  in  ceaseless  hurry,  till  her  mind 
Will  short  repose  in  verse  and  music  find : 
Then  her  own  songs  to  some  soft  tune  she  sings, 
And  laughs,  and  calls  them  melancholy  things. 
Not  frenxy  all :  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
Will  sad,  afflicting,  tender  strains  ininse : 
Sometimes  on  death  she  will  her  lines  compose, 
Or  give  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
And  still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy  please, 
And  give  to  care  and  anguish  rest  and  < 


*  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view. 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dpw. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
As  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed. 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

Oh !  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ; 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  tlie  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I  *U  have  my  grave  beneath  an  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow. 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display. 
Till,  as  the  morning  sun-beams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown. 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand. 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  untum'd. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spum'd. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  Jwill  the  lark, — the  lamb,  in  sport, 

In  air,— on  earth, — securely  play. 
And  Lucy  lo  my  grave  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground. 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grownf 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown* 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 
'  In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay. 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creeps 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey ; 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage-rites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ; 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  therei 

But,  oh !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Raise  not  a  tun,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  traoe. 
But  thou,  my  Lacy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

O !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.* 
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THE  PRECEPTOR  HUSBAND. 

The  Morning  Ride— CJonTersation— Character  of 
one  whom  they  meet  —  His  early  HahiU  and 
Mode  of  Thinking— The  Wife  whom  he  would 
choose — ^The  one  cho9§n — His  Attempts  to  teach 
—In  History  — In  Botany— The  Lady*B  Profi- 
ciency— His  Complaint — Her  Defence  and  Tri- 
umph-—The  Trial  ends. 


**  Whom  passM  we  musing  near  the  woodman's  shed, 
Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him  but  led,  ^ 
That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the  time. 
Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  7 
A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
Has  never  come — He  recollected  you.** 

•*  Yes,— he  was  thoughtful— thinks  the  whole  day 

long, 
Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong ; 
He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler*s  face. 

Poor  Finch !  I  knew  him  when  at  school,— a  boy 

Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  enjoy ; 

So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 

The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book ; 

And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise, 

"Who  li8ten*d  to  his  Latin  exercise ; 

The  matron*s  self  the  praise  of  Finch  avow*d. 

He  was  so  serious,  and  he  read  so  loud : 

But  yet,  with  all  this  folly  and  conceit. 

The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat; 

And  early  promise  in  his  mmd  appear*d 

Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  clear*d. 

And  when  he  spoke  of  wives,  the  boy  would  say. 
His  should  be  skill'd  in  Greek  and  algebra ; 
For  who  would  talk  with  one  to  whom  his  themes. 
And  favourite  studies,  were  no  more  than  dreams  ? 
For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane, 
The  boys  contemn*d  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
Stiff  and  pedantic—** 

**  Did  the  man  enjoy. 
In  after  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy  7** 

**  At  least  they  form*d  his  wishes,  they  were  yet 
The  favourite  views  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
He  quaintly  said,  how  happy  must  they  prove, 
Who,  loving,  study — or  who,  studious,  love ; 
Who  feel  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued. 
And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty*s  force  subdued 

His  widow*d  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen, 
And  better  judge  of  either  sex  had  been. 
Told  him  that  just  as  their  affairs  were  placed. 
In  some  respects,  he  must  forego  his  taste ; 
That  eveiy  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mind, 
Must  be  by  him,  if  unendow*d,  resign*d ; 
That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs ; 
His  aisters*  portions,  and  the  Hall*s  repairs. 


The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
Weaith,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  ring; 
But  as  these  merits,  when  they  aU  unite. 
Are  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site ; 
And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain; 
Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year. 
Nor  saw  this  phoenix  in  his  walks  appear. 
But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  esUte, 
He  wouM  a  something  in  his  points  abate ; 
Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
And  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
The  mother  sigh*d,  but  she  at  last  agreed. 
And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed ; 
Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot, 
We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not; 
But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
Their  minds  uiemselves  imagine  and  create; 
And  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  wa^  to  find 
A  good  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 

He  look*d  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
Augusta  Dallas  !  when  he  felt  an  awe 
Of  so  much  beauty  and  commanding  grace. 
That  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race : 

This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 
That  commerce  brings :  she  never  spoke  of  cath, 
The  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  eveiy  vein 
At  all  such  notions  blush'd  in  pure  disdains- 
Wealth  once  relinquish'd,  there  was  all  beside, 
As  Finch  believed,  that  could  adorn  a  bride ; 
He  could  not  gaze  upon  the  form  and  air. 
Without  concluding  all  was  right  and  fair ; 
Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  supprest 
All  free  inquiry — but  his  mind  could  rest. 
Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was  blest 

And  now  he  asked,  *  am  I  the  happy  man 
Who  can  deserve  her  7  is  there  one  who  can?* 
His  mother  told  him,  he  pos8e8s*d  the  land 
That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand ; 
All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt : 
But  Finch  was  modest—*  May  it  then  be  thoaght 
That  she  can  so  be  gained 7*—*  She  may  be  soogbt  :* 
'  Can  love  with  land  be  won  7*  *  By  land  is  beauty 

bought 
Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow, 
All  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know ; 
Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies : 
But  can  my  son  bo  sure  of  what  he  buys  7 
Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind  7 
This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
And  minds  unpair*d  had  better  think  alone; 
Then  how  unhappy  will  tlie  husband  be. 
Whose  sole  associate  spoils  his  company  V 
This  he  would  try ;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love; 
He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains 
But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains; 
If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led, 
He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
The  nian*s  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat; 
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She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look, 
She  cnuld  be  wen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
She  by  attending  to  hia  apccch  could  prove. 
That  she  for  learning  had  a  fervent  love ; 
Yit  love  alone  she  modestly  declared, 
S[h>  mus>t  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared ; 
Ui'  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weuk, 
As  ill  his  presence,  or  at  ail,  to  speak ; 
But  to  discourse  with  him — who,  all  agreed, 
11  js  read  so  mucli,  would  be  absurd  indeed ; 
Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  so  much  a  dunoe 
She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 

All  this  the  man  believed  not,— -doom*d  to  grieve 
For  tliis  belief^  he  this  would  not  believe : 
\o !  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
7'hat  love,  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 
'  Could  she  have  found,*  sjfie  said,  *  a  friend,  a  guide, 
Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
But,  dooni'd  so  long  U>  frivolous  employ. 
How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy  ? 
The  day  might  come — a  happy  day  for  her. 
When  she  might  chooae  the  ways  she  would  pre- 
fer.' 

Then  too  he  Ie«um*d,  in  accidental  way. 
How  much  she  grieved  to  lose  the  given  day 
Id  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gsy. 
Happy,  most  happy,  most  the  woman  prove 
Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love ; 
Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state. 
That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  tolerate. 

Still  the  cool  mother  sundry  doubts  ezpref«*d,— 
'  How !  is  Augusta  graver  than  the  rest  ? 
There  are  three  others :  they  are  not  inclined 
To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind : 
Whence  this  strong  relish  V  *  It  is  very  strong,* 
Replied  the  son,  *  aud  has  possessed  her  long. 
Increased  indeed,  I  may  presume,  by  views,— 
We  may  suppose — ah  I  may  she  not  refuse  7* 

*  Fear  not ! — I  see  the  question  must  be  tried, 
Naj,  is  determined — ^let  us  to  your  bride.* 

They  soon  were  wedded,  and  the  nymph  appear*d 
By  all  her  promised  excellence  endear*d  : 
Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were  few. 
And  she  was  proud-— of  what  her  husband  knew. 

Weeks  p«8s*d  awsy,  some  five  or  six,  before. 
Blessed  in  the  present.  Finch  could  think  of  more  : 
A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent. 
When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went ; 
Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at  last. 
Home  to  their  mansion,  man  and  wife,  they  passM. 

And  now  in  qniet  way  they  came  to  live 
On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would  give : 
The  honeyed  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays, 
And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days ; 
The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed. 
And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morning- 
call; 
ThHr  former  appetites  return*d,  and  now 
Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow ; 


'T  was  now  no  longer  *  just  what  you  approve,* 
But  *  let  the  wild  fowl  be  to^loy,  my  love.* 
In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 
Of  a  lArong  passion,  sought  their  usual  course. 

Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repsir. 
To  which  he  listen*d  once  with  eager  air ; 
When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within, 
That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win ; 
But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  sent 
From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  cared  where  they 

went. 
Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair ; 
And  as  Augusta  pluyM  she  looked  around. 
To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound : 
But  all  were  gone — ^a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Stalk*d  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

And  now  *t  is  time  to  fill  that  ductile  mind 
With  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various  kind: 
His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask*d, 

*  Does  your  Augusta  profit  7  is  she  taak*d  V 

*  Madam  !*  he  cried,  offended  with  her  looks, 

*■  There  *s  time  for  all  things,  and  not  all  for  books : 
Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate — * 


'  is  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me 
leep  your  hatred,  you  must  well  agree* 


Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wise. 

And  said,  *  Insinuation  I  despise ! 

Nor  do  1  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 

Of  learned  trash — it  makes  a  woman  dull : 

Let  it  suffice,  that  I  in  her  discern 

An  aptitude,  and  a  desire  to  learn. — * 

The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  frown 
On^her  8on*s  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down ; 
Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  our  doubt, 
By  bringing  his  all-glorious  daughter  out — 
Truth  !  for  whose  beauty  all  their  love  profess, 
And  yet  how  many  think  it  uglii 


*  Augusta,  love,*  said  Finch, '  while  you  engage 
In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page ; 
Suppose  it  Hume*s;  indeed  he  takes  a  side. 
But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  guide ; 
And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease. 

Do  now  attend — ^hc  will  be  sure  to  please. 
Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence, — 
We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  hence.* 

*  Yes,  sure,*  Augusta  answer'd  with  a  smile, 
*■  Our  teacher  always  talk*d  about  his  style ; 
When  we  about  the  Revolution  read. 

And  how  the  martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led ; 
The  good  old  bishops,  1  forget  their  names. 
But  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wives, — 
The  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lives. 
I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school, — 
What  now  ! — I  know  you  took  me  for  a  fool ; 
There  were  five  bishops  taken  from  the  stall, 
And  twenty  widows,  I  remember  all; 
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And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  tried  ' 
To  cry  fur  pity,  till  she  howlM  and  cried.* 

*  True,  true,  nny  love,  but  you  mistake  the  thinjf, — 
The  Revolution  thut  made  William  kin^ 

Is  what  I  ii>ean ;  the  Reformation  you, 
In  Edward  and  Elizabeth.'— *'T  is  true  : 
But  the  nice  reading  is  the  k)ve  between 
The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  queen  ; 
And  how  lie  Kent  the  rinj^  to  save  his  head, 
Witich  the  false  lady  kept  till  be  was  dead. 

This  is  all  true :  now  read,  and  I  Ml  attend  : 

But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend  7 

It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing, 

1  o  show  no  pity,  and  to  keep  the  ring ; 

But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  bed. 

And  *  God  forgive  you  !*  was  tlie  word  she  said ; 

'Not  I  for  certain  :' Come,  I  will  attend. 

So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end.* 

Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  lookf 
Soflly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 

With  sigh  inaudible *  Come,  never  heed,* 

Said  he,  recovering, '  now  I  cannot  read.* 

They  walked  at  leisure  through  their  wood  and 

groves, 
In  fields  and  lanes,  and  talk*d  of  plants  and  loves. 
And  loves  of  plants. — Said  Finch,  *  Augusta,  dear. 
You  said  you  loved  to  learn, — were  you  sincere  7 
Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  once 
How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a  dunce? 
That  is,  you  wanted  information.    Say 
What  would  you  learn  7  1  will  direct  your  way.' 

*  Goodness  !*  said  she,  *  what  meanings  you  discern 
In  a  few  words  !  I  said  I  wish*d  to  learn. 

And  BO  I  tliink  I  did ;  and  you  replied. 
The  wish  was  good :  what  would  you  now  beside  7 
Did  not  you  say  it  sbow*d  an  ardent  mind  ; 
And  pray  what  more  do  you  expect  to  find  7* 

'  My  dear  Augusta,  could  you  wish  indeed 
For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed  7 
That  is  not  wishing * 

'  Mercy !  how  you  tease ! 
You  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please; 
A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough, — 
You  would  not  kill  me  with  that  puzzling  stuff! 
Sure  I  might  say  I  wish*d ;  but  that  is  still 
Far  from  a  promise :  it  is  not, — ^  I  will* 

*  But  come,  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  hide 
My  proper  talents,  you  shall  be  my  guide ; 
And  lady  Booth  by,  when  we  meet,  shall  ory, 
She  *8  quite  as  good  a  botanist  as  1.* 

'  Right,  my  Augusta ;'  and,  in  manner  grave, 
Finch  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave ; 
An  introduction, — and  he  said,  *  My  dear, 
Your  thought  was  happy, — let  us  persevere  ; 
And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard, — * 
Agreed  tlie  lady,  but  she  fear*d  it  hard. 

Now  o*er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many  a  mile ; 
He  ■how*d  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 


Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fruit. 

And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root ; 

Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape, 

Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape : 

He  show'd  the  various  foliage  plants  produce, 

Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse ; 

Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with  force 

Panduriform,  pinnatifid,  premorsc. 

Latent,  and  patent,  papulous,  and  plane,— 

*  Oh  !'  said  the  pupil, '  it  will  turn  my  brain.* 

*  Fear  not,'  he  answered,  and  again,  intent 
To  fill  that  mind,  o*cr  class  and  order  went ; 
And  stopping,  *  Now,*  said  he,  *  my  love,  attend.' 

*  I  do,*  said  slic, '  but  when  will  be  an  end  7* 

*  When  we  have  made  some  progress, — now  beg^io, 
Which  is  the  stigma,  show  me  with  the  pin: 
Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest,  let  roe  see, 
Times  very  many, — tell  it  now  to  me.* 

*  Stigma  !  I  know, — the  things  with  yelbw  headi, 
That  shed  the  dust,  and  grow  upon  the  threads; 
You  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  but  yoa  knov 
That  is  a  joke — here,  look,  and  I  will  show 

All  I  remember.* — Doleful  was  the  look 
Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
(The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their  view,) 
And  now  with  sighs  return*d — *'  It  will  not  do.' 

A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose. 
There  must  be  talent  with  such  looks  as  those; 
The  want  of  talent  taught  biro  now  to  find 
The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind; 
And  half  the  beauty  faded,  when  he  found 
His  cherish*d  hopes  were  falling  to  the  ground. 

Finch  lost  his  spirit ;  but  e*en  then  he  sought 
For  fancied  powers  :  she  might  in  time  be  taaght 
Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear ; 
The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear^ — 

Once  he  express*d  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book  ; 
When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replied, 

*  He  was  mistaken,  and  she  would  be  tried.* 

With  this  delighted,  he  new  hopes  expres8*d,~ 

*  How  do  I  know  7---She  may  abide  the  test  7 
Men  I  have  known,  and  famous  in  their  day, 
Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way : 
I  have  been  hasty. — Well,  Augusta,  well. 
What  is  your  favourite  reading  7  prithee  tell ; 
Our  different  tastes  may  different  books  require,— 
Yours  I  may  not  peruse,  and  yet  admire : 

Do  then  explain*-^* Good  Heaven!*  said  she, in 

haste, 
» How  do  I  hate  these  lectures  upon  taste  !* 

*  I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare, — 
You  read  you  say — what  your  attainments  ore. 

*  Oh  !  you  believe,*  said  she,  *  that  other  things 
Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings, 

And  loves  of  plants,  with  all  tliat  simple  stuff 
About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough. 
Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name. 
Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to  blame 
When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart,       ^ 
The  first  I  read  was  *  Wanderings  of  the  heart: 
It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
So  dreadful,  that  alone  I  fcar*d  to  read. 
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The  next  wm  'The  Confessions  of  a  Nun, — ' 
T  was  quite  a  shame  such  evil  should  be  done ; 
Nim  of— no  matter  for  the  creature*s  name, 
For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
Ttien  was  the  stor^  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  from  the  wall 
When  the  old  lord  lookM  up  with  trembling  dread, 
And  I  grew  pale,  and  shuddprM  as  I  read : 
Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,  Summers,  Springs, 
At  Bath  and  Brighton, — they  were  pretty  things  [ 
No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or  seen, 
But  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna-green. 
PerhafM  yoar  greater  learning  may  despise 
What  others  like,  and  there  your  wisdom  lies, — 
Well !  do  not  frown, — I  read  the  tender  tales 
Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 
For  maids  forsaken,  and  suspected  wiFcs, 
AEfainst  whose  peace  some  foe  his  plot  contrives ; 
With  ail  the  hidden  schemes  that  none  can  clear 
Till  the  ]ast  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed, 
And  all  the  works,  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
Shakspcare,  and  all  the  rest, — I  did,  indeed, — 
A  J  !  you  may  stare ;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 
That  we  can  read  and  learn,  as  well  as  you. 

I  would  not  boast, — ^but  I  could  act  a  scene 
In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  many  are  the  times 

I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes ; 

They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  years  old, 

J  could  repeat but  now  enough  is  told. 

Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 
To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 
Praise  for  my  progress are  you  satisfied  7* 

*  Entirely,  madam  !  else  were  I  possessM 
By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest. 
Yes !  yes,  no  more  I  question, — ^bere  I  close 
The  theme  for  ever — ^icl  as  to  repose.' " 
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Maids — ^Relation  of  one — His  Parents — The  first 
Courtship — The  second — The  third — Long  In- 
terval— Travel — Decline  of  Life  —  the  iburtli 
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Savz  their  kind  friend  the  rector,  Richard  yet 
Had  not  a  favourite  of  his  brother  met ; 
Now  at  the  Hall  that  welcome  guest  appear'd, 
By  trust,  by  trials,  and  by  time  endeared ; 
Of  him  the  grateful  squire  his  love  profess'd, 
And  full  regard — ^he  was  of  iriends  the  best ; 
**  Yet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe. 
This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bestow ; 
The  sex,  that  wrought  in  earlier  lifo  my  woes. 
With  lots  of  time,  who  murder*d  my  repose, 


They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 
Me  more ;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex ; 
And  boast  the  friendship  of  a  spinster  kind. 
Cheerful  and  pleasant,  to  her  fate  resigned : 
Then  bv  her  side  my  bachelor  I  place. 
And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 
Yet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  displayed. 
The  peevish  man,  and  the  repining  maid ; 
Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite. 
Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they  blight ; 
From  whom  th'  affrighten'd  niece  and  nephew  fly, — 
Fear'd  while  they  live,  and  useless  till  they  die. 

Not  such  these  friends  of  mine :  they  never  meant 
That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
They  had  warm  passions,  tender  hopes,  dcdires 
That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires ; 
But  fortune  frown 'd  on  their  designs,  displaced 
The  views  of  hope,  and  love's  gay  dreams  dis- 

graced  ; 
Took  from  the  soul  her  sunny  views,  and  spread 
A  cloud  of  dark  but  varying  gloom  instead : 
And  shall  we  these  with  ridicule  pursue. 
Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do  7 
If  they  their  lot  preferred,  still  why  the  jest 
On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged  the  best? 
But  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sought  in  vain, 
*Tis  worse  than  brutal  to  deride  their  pain- 
But  you  will  see  them  ;  see  the  man  I  praise. 
The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  days, 
Himself  in  trouble  ;  you  shall  see  him  now, 
And  learn  his  worth !  and  my  applause  allow.** 

This  fKend  appear*d,  with  tilents  form*d  to  please. 
And  with  some  looks  of  sprightiincss  and  ease ; 
To  him  indeed  the  ills  of  life  were  known, 
But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 

They  spoke  on  various  themes,  and  George  design*d 
To  show  his  brother  this,  the  favourite  mind ; 
To  lead  the  friend,  by  subjects  he  could  choose. 
To  paint  himself,  his  life,  and  earlier  views. 
What  he  was  blessed  to  hope,  what  he  was  dooro*d 
to  lose. 

The^  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 

Their  call  on  him,  and  said,  *'  It  is  not  good 

To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 

Is  freedom ;  so  arc  men  in  deserts  free. 

Men  who  unyoked  and  unattended  groan, 

Condemn*d  and  grieved  to  walk  their  way  alone  : 

Whatever  ills  a  married  pair  betide. 

Each  feels  a  stay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide ; 

*  Not  alwa3's  comfort,'  will  our  wits  reply. — 

Wits  are  not  judges,  nor  the  cause  shall  try. 

Have  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  visits  paid. 
That  they  were  easier  by  communion  made  7 
True,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene. 
There  have  been  Hying  clouds  of  care  and  spleen ; 
But  is  not  man,  the  solitary,  sick 
Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic  7 
And  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come. 
To  bear  the  pressure  or  to  clear  the  gloom  7 

Do  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breast 
Of  the  unwedded  man  is  soon  Bnppre8s*d ; 
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While,  to  the  boflom  of  a  wife  oooTey^d, 

Increase  is  by  participaUon  made  7 

The  lighted  lamp  that  gives  another  light, 

Say,  is  it  by  th*  imparteid  blaze  lesa  bright  ? 

Arc  not  both  gainen  when  the  heart's  distress 

Is  so  divided,  that  the  pain  is  less  7 

And  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  either  eye, 

Love's  sun  shines  out,  and  they  are  quickly  dry.** 

He  ended  here, — but  would  he  not  confess, 
How  came  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  7 
He  would !  nor  fearM  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them ;  their  weakness  too  had  they. 

Bright  shone  the  fire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid  care 
Was  banish'd  far,  at  least  appeared  not  there ; 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possessed, 
And  thus  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest 


**Near  to  my  father^s  mansion, — hot  apart, 

I  must  acknowledge,  from  my  &ther*8  heart-— 

Dwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat ; 

Nor  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours  meet; 

To  them  revenge  appeared  a  kind  of  right, 

A  lawful  pleasure,  an  avowM  delight ; 

Their  neighbours  too  bfew  up  then:  passion's  fire» 

And  urged  the  anger  of  each  rivaLsquire  ; 

More  still  their  waspish  tempers  to  inflame, 

A  party-spirit,  friend  of  anger»  came : 

Oft  would  my  father  cry,  *  that  tory-knave. 

That  villain-pUiceman,  would  the  land  enslave.* 

Not  that  his  neighbour  had  indeed  a  place. 

But  would  accept  one— that  was  his  disgrace  ; 

Who,  in  his  turn,  was  sure  my  &ther  planned 

To  revolutionize  his  native  land. 

He  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advance. 

And  even  pray'd  for  liberty  to  France ; 

Had  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant  his 

prayer. 
That  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
At  this  the  tory^equire  was  much  perplei'd, 
*  Freedom  in  France ! — what  will  he  utter  next  7 
Sooner  should  I  in  Paris  look  to  see 
An  £2nglish  army  sent  their  guard  to  be.* 

My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 

By  whig-control,  and  hated  every  feud. 

Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind  serene ; 

But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-qneen : 

My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust, 

Which  she  resenting  said.  Revenge  is  just; 

And  till  th*  offending  parties  chose  to  stoop. 

She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up; 

Could  she  in  friendship  with  a  woman  live 

Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive  7 

Did  not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 

Once  call  her  idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dumb  7 

The  man's  attack  was  brutal  to  be  sure, 

But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 

This  lofly  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul. 
Had  a  fair  girl  to  govern  and  control ; 
The  dear  Maria! — whom,  when  first  I  met, — 
Shame  on  this  weakness !  do  I  fiselit  yet  7 

The  parent's  anger,  yoo  will  ofUimes  see, 
Prepares  the  children*s  minds  &r  amity ; 


Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
'T  is  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate : 
Nor  can  they  feel  men's  quarrels  or  their  cares, 
Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 

Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
Gave  to  our  parents*  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
It  was  not  ours, — and  when  the  meeting  comer 
It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  thoughts  the  same 
But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
From  the  fieree  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
And  much  it  vex*d  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
To  us  shoirid  foes  among  themselves  appear. 

Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race, 
Whom  I  had  loved  in  any  time  and  place, 
But  in  a  time  and  place  which  chance  aasign'd; 
When  it  was  almost  treascMi  to  be  kind ; 
When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view, 
Then  wonder  not  that  love  in  terror  grew 
With  double  speed — we  kmk'd,  and  strove  to  6nd 
A  kindred  spirit  in  the  hostile  mind ; 
But  is  it  hostile  1  there  appears  no  sign 
In  those  dear  kx>k»  of  warfare — none  have  mioe. 
At  length  I  whbper'd— '  Would  that  wit  mighi 

cease 
Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peace!' 
A  sweet  confusion  on  her  features  rose, 

*  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes, 
When  we  might  all  as  friends  and  neighboan  IWe, 
And  for  that  blessing,  O !  what  would  she  give  ?'- 

*  Then  let  us  try  and  our  endeavours  blen4,' 
I  said,  *  to  bring  these  qaarrcls  to  an  end ; 
Thus,  with  one  purpose  in  our  hearts,  we  strore, 
And,  if  no  nmre,  increased  our  secret  love; 
Love  that  with  such  impediments  in  view 

To  meet  the  growing  danger  stronger  grew ; 
And  from  that  time  each  heart,  resolved  and  fure, 
Grew  firm  in  hope,  and  patient  to  endure. 

To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
I  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite ; 
To  those  who  know  not  the  delight  or  pain, 
The  best  description  would  be  lent  m  vain : 
And  to  the  grieving,  who  wiH  no  more  find 
The  bower  of  bliss,  to  paint  it  were  unkmd ; 
I  pass  it  by,  to  tell  that  long  we  tried 
To  bring  our  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
'T  was  bootless  on  tlteir  wives  our  skill  to  tijt 
For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply- 
First  I  began  my  father's  heart  to  move, 
By  boldly  saying,  *  Wc  are  bom  to  lovcf 
My  father  answer'd,  with  an  air  of  case, 
» Well !  very  well !  be  loving  if  you  please .' 
Except  a  man  rnsulta  us  or  offends. 
In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  firieods.' 

This  gain'd  me  nothing ;  little  would  accrue 
From  clearing  points  so  useless  though  §o  tnK » 
But  with  some  pains  I  brought  him  to  confetft 
That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress : 

*  It  might  be  so,'  he  answer'd,  yet  with  dooJ)t 
That  it  might  not,'  but  what  is  this  about  7 

I  dared  not  speak  directly,  hut  I  strove 
To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  kif^- 
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Yet  Ie«s  confused,  and  more  resolved  at  last. 
With  bolder  effort  to  my  point  I  past ; 
And  fondly  speakinpr  of  my  peerless  maid, 
I  c;.ird  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid, 
*  Then  make  her  mine  !*  1  said,  and  for  his  favour 
pray'd 

My  father's  Took  was  one  I  seldom  saw, 
It  gi&ve  no  pleanure^  nor  created  awe; 
It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
Of  witty  persons,  overcharged  with  bile ; 
At  first  he  spoke  not,  nor  at  last  to  i 


*  Well  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  couTd  be? 

What  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 

To  the  tall  girl,  would  that  old  tory  say  7 

I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog, — but,  stiif. 

It  was  some  pleasore  when  I  used  him  ill ; 

This  I  most  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be» 

Yet  may  be  not,  far  brethren  disagree ; 

The  fool  is  right, — there  is  no  bar  in  life 

Against  their  marriage, — let  her  be  his  wife. 

Well,  sir,  you  h^ar  me  I' — Never  man  complied. 

And  left  a  beggar  so  dissatisfied ; 

Thoag-h  all  was  granted,  yet  was  grace  refused : 

1  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused. 

And  jet,  although  provoked,  I  was  not  anamnsed. 

In  a  reply  like  this  appeared  to  meet 

All  that  encourage  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 

Consent,  though  cool,  had  been  for  me  enough, 

fiat  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 

I  had  prepared  my  answer  to  his  rage. 

With  his  contempt  I  thought  not  to  engage  : 

I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm. 

And  meet  the  giant  in  his  proper  form ; 

Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  prineees  free, 

Tliis  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 

When  lo !  a  sneering  menial  lyings  the  keys. 

And  cries  in  scorn,  *Come,  enter,  if  you  please; 

You  ni  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed. 

And  H  is  expected  that  you  woo  and  wed/ 

Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found ; 
I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  crown*d. 
Triumph,  alas ! — My  father  little  thought, 
A  king  at  Iiome,  how  other  minds  are  wrought ; 
True,  his  meek  neighbour  was  a  gentle  squire. 
And  had  a  soul  averse  firom  wrath  and  ire ; 
He  answered  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
*  I  give  you  little,  sir,  rn  my  consent  :* 
He  and  my  mother  were  to  us  inclined. 
The  powerless  party  with  the  peaceful  mind ; 
Bat  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
A  sovereign  lady*s  unremitted  sway ; 
Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rnle. 
All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school 
She  had  religious  zeal,  both  strong  and  sour, 
That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power ; 
Bat  few  could  please  her,  she  herself  was  one 
By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done ; 
With  such  a  being,  so  dispo«ed  to  feed 
Contempt  and  scorn*— how  was  I  to  succeed  ? 
But  love  commanded,  and  I  made  my  prayer 
To  the  stem  lady,  with  an  humble  air ; 
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Yes !  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye — 
When  I  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply, 
A  pause  ensued,,  and  then  she  slowly  rose. 
With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes ; 
A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood^-^ 

Admire  my  daughter !  Sir,  you  're  very  good. 
The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  all, — 
Grenteel,  we  hope — perhaps  a  thought  too  tall ; 
A  daughter*s  portion  hem — yon  *U  think  her  for. 

tune  small. 
Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  so  good, 
Would  do  a  little  for  their  flesh  and  blood ; 
We  are  not  ill  allied, — and  say  we  make 
Her  portion  decent — whither  would  you  take  7 
Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  father  s  ground, 
Where  may  a  dwelling  for  tlie  girl  be  found  7 
Or  a  small  farm,  your  mother  understands 
How  to  make  useful  such  a  pair  of  hands. 

But  this  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  please. 

We  shall  have  leisure  for  such  things  as  these ; 

They  will  be  pro()er  ere  you  fix  the  day 

For  the  poor  girl  to  honour  and  obey ; 

At  present  therefore  we  may  pot  an  end 

To  our  discourse — Good  morrow  to  you,  friend  !* 

Then  with  a  solemn  curtsey  and  profound, 
Her  laughing  eye  she  lifled  from  the  ground. 
And  left  me  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  idly  round. 

Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  bold  in  time, 
I  would  engage  the  father  in  our  crime ; 
But  ho  refiued,  for  though  he  wish'd  us  well. 
He  said,  *  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ; — ^ 
And  sure  the  meaning  look  that  I  convey M 
Did  not  inform  him  that  the  hell  was  made. 

Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother's  heart 
Would  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part ; 
Nor  was  it  vain, — for  there  is  found  access 
To  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress : 

The  mother  sickened,  and  the  daughter  sigh'd, 
And  we  ()etition'd  tiU  our  queen  complied  ; 
She  thought  of  dying,  and  if  power  must  cease, 
Better  to  make,  than  cause  th'  expected  peace ; 
And  sure  this  kindness,  mixing  with  the  blood. 
Its  balmy  influence  caused  the  body's  good ; 
For  as  a  charm,  it  work'd  upon  the  frame 
Of  the  reviving  and  relenting  dame; 
For  when  recovered,  she  no  more  opposed 
Her  daughter's  wishes. — Here  contention  closed. 

Then  bliss  ensued,  so  exquisitely  sweet. 

That  with  it  once,  once  only,  we  can  meet ; 

For  though  we  love  again,  and  though  once  more 

We  feel  th*  enlivening  hope  we  felt  before, 

Still  the  pure  freshness  of  the  joy  that  cast 

Its  sweet  around  us  is  for  ever  past 

O !  time  to  memory  precious, — ever  dear. 

Though  ever  painful  this  eventful  year ; 

What  bliss  h  now  in  view !  and  now  what  woes 

appear ! 
Sweet  hours  of  expectation ! — I  was  gone 
To  the  vile  town  to  press  our  business  on ; 
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To  urge  its  fermul  instruments, — and  lo ! 
Comes  with  dire  looks  a  messenger  of  wo, 
With  tidings  sad  as  death ! — With  all  my  speed 
I  reachM  her  Home ! — but  that  pare  soul  was  freed — 
She  was  no  more — for  ever  shut  that  eye. 
That  lookM  all  soul,  as  if  it  could  not  die; 
It  could  not  see  me — O !  the  strange  distress 
Of  these  new  feelings! — ^misery's  excess; 
What  can  describe  it  7  words  will  not  express. 
When  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful  scene, 
I  feel  renewed  the  anguish  that  has  been ; 

And  reason  trembles Yes !  you  bid  me  cease. 

Nor  try  to  think ;  but  I  will  tliink  in  peace. — 
Unhid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 
I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom ; 
And  there  the  lovely  bein^  on  her  bed 
Shrouded  and  cold  was  laid — Maria  dead ! 
There  was  I  lefl, — and  I  have  now  no  thought 
Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought ; 
I  know  I  gazed  upon  the  marble  cheek. 
And  prayM  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak — 
Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  years  were  fled, 
AH  was  extinguish *d — all  with  her  was  dead. 
I  had  a  general  terror,  dread  of  all 
That  could  a  thinking,  feeling  man  befaU; 
I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run. 
And  something,  but  I  knew  not  what,  to  shun : 
There  was  a  blank  from  this  I  cannot  fill. 
It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  stilL 
Yet  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bliss, 
Ev*n  with  the  horrors  of  a  fate  like  this; 
And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 
For  waking  horror— dear  angelic  maki ! 

When  peace  return*d,  unfelt  for  many  a  year. 
And  hope,  discarded  flatterer,  dar*d  t*  appear ; 
I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  free  from  debt, 
And  of  the  comforts  life  afforded  ^et; 
Beside  the  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
So  sad  as  mine— a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
My  gentle  mother,  now  a  widow,  made 
These  strong  attempts  to  guide  me  or  persuade. 

*  Much  time  is  lost,*  she  said,  *  but  yet  my  son 
May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run ; 
When  I  am  gone,  thy  lifo  to  thee  wiU  seem 
Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 

Get  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love. 
But  one,  a  friend  in  thy  distress  to  prove  • 
One  who  will  kindly  hielp  tliee  to  sustain 
Tliy  8pirit*s  burden  in  its  hours  of  pain ; 
Say,  will  you  marry  7 — I  in  haste  replied, 

*  And  who  would  be  tlie  self-devoted  bride  ? 
There  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
Tyrant  within  me — ^who  would  bear  his  chains, 
And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour. 
With  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power  7 
But  if  such  one  were  found  with  easy  mind. 
Who  would  not  ask  for  raptves 4  'm  resigned. 

*  'T  is  quite  enough,*  my  gentle  mother  cried, 

*  We  leave  the  raptures,  tmd  will  find  the  bride.* 

There  was  a  lady  near  us,  quite  discreet. 
Whom  in  our  visits  *t  was  our  chance  to  meet. 
One  grave  and  civil,  who  had  no  desire 
That  men  should  praise  her  beauties  or  admire ; 


She  in  our  walks  would  sometimes  take  my  arm, 

But  had  no  foolish  fluttering  or  alarm  ; 

She  wishM  no  heart  to  wound,  no  truth  to  prove. 

And  seemed,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  from  love; 

My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  much  skill. 

She  gave  a  certain  bias  to  my  will ; 

But  calm  indeed  our  courtship;  1  profess'd 

A  due  regard — My  mother  did  the  rest ; 

Who  soon  declared  that  we  should  love,  and  grow 

As  fond  a  couple  as  the  world  could  show ; 

And  Ulk*d  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  much  glee, 

That  I  began  to  wish  the  thing  coukl  be. 

Still  when  the  day  that  soon  would  come  was  named, 

I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  was  half  ashamed ; 

But  we  too  far  proceeded  to  revoke, 

And  had  been  much  too  serious  for  a  joke. 

I  shook  away  the  fear  that  roan  annoys. 

And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

A  week  remained, — for  seven  succeeding  days 
Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require; 
For  seven  blest  days  I  might  go  in  and  out, 
And  none  demand,  *  Sir,  what  are  you  about?* 
For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
On  any  subject,  with  a  freeman's  force. 

Thus  while  I  thought,  I  utter*d,  as  men  sing 

In  under-voice,  reciting  *  With  this  ring,* 

That  when  the  hour  should  come,  I  might  doI 

dread 
These,  or  the  words  that  follow'd,  *  I  thee  wed.* 

Such  was  my  state  of  mind,  exulting  now 
And  then  depressed — I  cannot  tell  you  how— 
When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  oould  send 
On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend. 
Who  had  all  fMlings  of  her  own  o*eroome. 
And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom ; 
Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  whose  &ce 
Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  the  case ; 
Entered  my  room,  commissioned  to  assuage 
What  was  foreseen,  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 

It  seem*d  the  lady  wliom  I  could  prefer. 
And  could  my  much-loved  freedom  kee  for  her. 
Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made. 
The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade ; 
Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  ke|^ 
A  cautious  distance,  and  the  business  slept 

This  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew. 
And  swore  to  part  the  now  affianced  two : 
FiU'd  with  insidious  purpose,  forth  he  went, 
Profess*d  his  love,  and  woo*d  her  to  consent : 
*  Ah !  were  it  true  !*  she  sigh*d ;  he  boldly  swore 
His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  sought  no  more. 

All  this  the  witch  at  dreadful  length  revealed. 
And  begg*d  me  calmly  to  my  fiite  to  yield : 
Much  pains  she  took  engagements  old  to  state. 
And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fete. 
Threatening  my  luckless  life;  and  thought  it  strange 
In  me  to  bear  the  unexpected. change: 
In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise. 
And  told  of  some  strange  wildness  in  my  eyes. 
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Aod  the:  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this ; 
Not  ao  my  mother ;  tboa|rh  of  g^entle  kind. 
She  could  no  mercy  for  the  creature  find. 

*yile  plot!*  ehe  said. — *  Bat,  madam,  if  they  plot. 
And  yoa  would  have  revenge,  disturb  them  not* 

*  WhMi  can  we  do,  my  son  V — *■  Consult  our  ease, 
And  do  just  nothing,  madam,  if  you  please.* 

*  What  will  be  said  ?*— *  We  need  not  that  discuss ; 
Our  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  that  for  us.* 

*Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  loss  sustain  ? — * 
*Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain,*         ' 

'The  world  will  blame  us  sure,  if  we  be  still.' — 
*An^if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  will.* 

Xot  to  such  loss  your  father  had  agreed.* — 
*No,  for  my  father's  had  been  loss  indeed.* 

With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  assent. 
And  let  th*  affair  slip  by  with  much  content 

Some  old  dispute,  the  lover  meant  should  rise. 
Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  compromise. 
Displeased  the  squire — he  from  the  field  withdrew, 
Not  quite  conceal*d,  not  fully  placed  in  view ; 
Bat  half  advancing,  half  retreating,  kept 
At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept 

Six  yean  had  past,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks : 
The  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin *s  sight. 
Locks  of  pure  brown'  display*d  th*  encroaching 

white; 
The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began. 
And  Tlme*s  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
I  rode  or  walk*d  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  show'd  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime. 
But  said, '  the  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb.* 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed  bed ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed; 
I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  less. 
My  dinner  more ;  I  leam'd  to  play  at  chess ; 
1  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 
And  blcas'd  the  shower  that  cfave  me  not  to  choose : 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
And  new  dislike  to  fi>rms  and  fashion  new ; 
I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  number'd  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose. 
Told  the  same  story  ofl — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

My  books  were  changed ;  I  now  preferr'd  the  truth 
To  the  light  reading  of  unsettled  youth  ; 
Norels  grew  tedious,  but  by  choice  or  chance, 
I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance : 


Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve ; 

Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed. 

We  judge  th'  heroic  men  of  whom  we  read ; 

But  in  our  afler  life  these  fancies  fail, 

We  cannot  be  the  heroes  of  the  tale ; 

The  parts  that  Cliffords,  Mordaunts,  Bevilles  play 

We  cannot,— cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 

But  all  the  mighty  deeds  and  matchless  powers 
Of  errant  knights  we  never  fancied  ours, 
And  thus  the  prowess  of  each  gifled  knight 
Must  at  all  times  create  the  same  delight ; 
Lovelace  a  forward  youth  might  hope  to  seem, 
But  Lancelot  never, — ^that  he  could  not  dream ; 
Nothing  reminds  us  in  the  magic  page 
Of  old  romance,  of  our  declining  age : 
If  once  our  fiincy  mighty  dragons  slew, 
This  is  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
But  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  come, 
Conquer'd  and  conquerinpf,  to  a  drawing-room^ 
We  no  more  feel  the  vanity  that  sees 
Within  ourselves  what  we  admire  in  thssei, 
And  so  we  leave  the  modem  tale,  to  fly 
From  realm  to  realm  with  Tristram  or  Sir  Guy. 

Not  quite  a  Quixote,  I  could  not  suppose 
That  queens  would  call  me  to  subdue  their  foes; 
But,  by  a  voluntary  weakness  sway'd. 
When  fancy  call'd,  I  willingly  obey'd. 

Such  I  became,  and  I  believed  my  heart 

Might  yet  be  pierced  by  some  peculiar  dart 

Of  right  heroic  kind,  and  I  could  prove 

Fond  of  some  peerless  nymph  that  deign'd  to  love, 

Some  high-sool'd  virgin,  who  had  spent  her  time 

In  studies  rrave,  heroic  and  sublime ; 

Who  would  not  like  me  less  that  I  had  spent 

Years  eight  and  forty,  just  the  age  of  Kent ; 

But  not  with  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  grew 

Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fancy  drew ; 

A  kind  of  beings  who  are  never  found 

On  middle-earth,  but  grow  on  fairy-groond. 

These  found  I  not;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 

A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind ; 

A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid, 

Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  stray 'd ; 

From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  vale  retired. 

To  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmired ; 

In  all  her  virgin  excellence,  above 

The  gaze  of  crowds,  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 

We  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times, 
Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 
Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  subject  too, 
And  therefore  warm  in  our  discourse  we  grew. 
Love  made  such  haste,  that  ere  a  month  was  flown 
Since  first  we  met,  he  had  us  for  his  own : 
Riches  ore  trifles  in  a  hero's  sight. 
And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpolite ; 
I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land, 
But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  ask'd  her  hand  , 
And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine. 
Gave  it,  and  frankly  answer'd,  *  it  is  thine.* 

Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
But  still  it  gave  its  colour  to  the  mind ; 
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Gave  to  oar  studies  somctliing  of  its  force, 
And  made  profoand  and  tender  our  discourse ; 
Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  us  read. 
Would  say,  *  these  lovers  are  sublime  indeed.* 

I  knew  not  whj,  but  when  the  day  was  named 

My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  little  tamed  ; 

My  mother*a  sickness  tlien  awaked  my  grief, 

And  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  was  some  relief; 

It  left  uncertain  that  decisive  time 

That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 

Still  all  wan  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 

I  made  a  visit,  talked,  and  took  my  leave : 

Kind  were  the  bdy*s  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright. 

And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight ; 

A  lovely  red  sufTuM^  the  virgin  cheek. 

And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  could 

speak,- 
Plainly  all  aeem*d  to  promise  love  and  joy. 
Nor  fear*d  we  aught  that  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

Engaged  by  business,  I  one  morn  delay'd 

My  usual  call  on  the  accomplish*d  maid; 

But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 

I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved  ; 

For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart, 

So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart ; 

I  saw  her  friend,  and  begg*d  her  to  entreat 

My  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet 

The  gossip  gone — What  demon,  in  his  spite 
To  love  and  man,  could  my  frail  mind  excite. 
And  lead  me  curious  on,  against  all  sense  of  right? 
There  met  my  eye,  undoaed,  a  closefs  door — 
Shame !  how  could  I  the  secrets  there  explore  7 
Pride,  honour,  friendship,  love,  condcmn*d  the  deed. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed ! 
I  went,  I  saw — Shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
Of  precious  worth  in  sealM  deposits  stored 
Of  sparkling  hues  7  Enough — enough  is  told, 
*T  is  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 

Thus  far  I  dare— Whene'er  those  orbits  swam 
In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrainM  their  flame, 
A^showers  the  sunbeams — when  the  crimson  glow 
Of  the  red  rose  overspread  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — ^*t  was  not  the  red 
Of  transient  blush  that  o*er  her  face  was  spread ; 
'T  was  not  the  lighter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
The  Catherine  pear,  that  brightened  o'er  her  cheeks. 
Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — but  such  disclose 
TTie  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view : 
Such  were  those  cheeks— the  causes  unexplored 
Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard ; 
And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  effect  discern. 
Such  was  my  fortune,  O !  my  friends,  and  such 
The  end  of  lofly  hopes  that  grasp'd  too  much. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  trying  time  in  life, 
I  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife  ; 
Yet  compensation  came  in  time  for  these. 
And  what  I  lost  in  joy,  I  gainM  in  ease.** — 


**  But,*'  Miid  the  squire,  **  did  thus  your  courtabip 

cease? 
Resign'd  your  mistress  her  betroth'd  in  peace  ?**— 
"  Yes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  lo  restrain. 
Nor  ask'd  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain ; 
But  me  she  saw  those  swimming  eyes  explore. 
And  explanation  she  required  no  more: 
Friend  to  the  last,  1  left  her  with  regret — 
Nay,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet 

These  views  extinct,  I  travell'd,  not  with  taste. 
But  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste; 
I  penn'd  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  have  made, 
Bat  I  had  no  connexion  with  the  trade ; 
Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  halls,  I  saw. 
Maids  and  madonnas,  and  could  sketch  and  draw: 
Yes,  1  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified. 

There  was  one  feeling  upon  foreign  ground. 
That  more  distressing  than  the  rest  was  found ; 
That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  country  see, 
There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  eat ; 

My  food  was  pleasant,  and  my  slumbers  sweet; 

But  what  could  urge  me  at  a  day  so  late 

To  think  of  women  ? — my  unlucky  fate. 

It  was  not  sudden ;  I  had  no  alarms. 

But  was  attack'd  when  resting  on  my  arms ; 

Like  the  poor  soldier ;  when  the  battle  raged 

The  man  escaped,  though  twice  or  thrice  engaged. 

But  when  it  ended,  in  a. quiet  spot 

He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot 

With  my  good  friend  the  vicar  ofl  I  spent 
The  evening  hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant : 
He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
By  aught  severe,  I  found  I  could  confide ; 
A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he. 
Who  had  a  daughter — such  the  Fates  decree, 
To  prove  how  weak  is  man — poor  yielding  man, 
like  me. 

Time  after  time  tlie  maid  went  out  and  in. 
Ere  love  was  vet  beginning  to  begin ; 
The  first  awakening  proof  the  early  doubt. 
Rose  from  observing  she  went  in  and  out 
My  friend,  though  careless,  secm'd  my  mind  to 

explore, 
*  Why  do  you  look  so  oflen  at  the  doort* 
I  then  was  cautious,  but  it  did  no  good, 
For  she,  at  least,  my  meanings  understood ; 
But  to  the  vicar  nothing  she  convey'd 
Of  what  she  thought — she  did  not  &el  afi'aid. 

I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind 
Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind ; 
No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write. 
Yet  sober  praise  they  fairly  would  excite : 
She  was  a  creature  form'd  man*s  heart  to  make 
Serenely  happy,  not  to  pierce  and  shake; 
If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  human  hearts, 
Men  would  acquit  her — she  had  not  the  arts; 
Yet  without  art,  at  first  without  design, 
She  soon  became  the  arbitress  of  mine; 
Without  pretensions — nay,  without  pretence, 
But  by  a  native  strange  intelligence 
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Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
Whom  the  J  can  tease,  and  are  assured  they  can ; 
Then  H  is  their  sours  delight  and  pride  to  reign 
0*er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  him  ease  or  pain, 
And  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  view- 
less chain. 

Though  much  she  knew,  yet  nothing  could  she 

prove; 
I  had  not  yet  confessed  the  crime  of  love ; 
But  in  an  hour  when  guardian^ngela  sleep, 
I  (kiVd  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  keep ; 
And  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyes 
That  spoke — *'  Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my  prize.* 
I  almost  thouglit  I  saw  compassion,  too, 
For  all  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  da 
Well  I  con  call  to  mind  the  managed  air 
That  gravo  no  comfort,  that  brought  no  despair, 
That  in  a  dnbious  balance  held  the  mind. 
To  each  side  turning,  never  much  inclined. 

She  spoke  with  kindness — ^thought  the  honour  high. 

And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply ; 

She  eould  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must  not  deem 

Such  language  proof  of  aught  but  my  esteem ; 

It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 

My  partial  thoughts, — she  felt  her  much  in  debt : 

She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 

The  thought  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged, 

I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  much, — 

It  was  an  honour — she  would  deem  it  such : 

Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 

To  other  views,  but  still  her  father's  friend 

To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would  his  regard  extend. 

Thus  saying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say, 
She  playM  uie  part  the  sex  deligrhts  to  play ; 
Now  by  some  act  of  kindness  giving  scope 
To  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope. 
Then  by  an  air  of  something  like  disdain, 
Bot  scarcely  seen,  repelling  it  again ; 
Then  for  a  season,  neither  cold  nor  kind. 
She  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  the  mind. 
And,  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope. 
The  equal  poise  on  both  sides  kept  me  up. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  man  can  &irly  view 
Porsoit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue  7 
While  he  the  folly  fairly  will  confess, 
And  even  ieel  the  danger  of  success  7 
Bat  BO  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
How  ill  their  victims  with  their  poison  fare. 
When  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
Mix  their  ingredients  in  the  maddening  bowl. 
Their  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air. 
The  pitying  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer. 
Their  srave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
That  they  determine  you  shall  never  find, 
And  all  their  vain  amazement  that  a  man 
Like  yoo  should  love — they  wonder  how  you  can. 

For  months  the  idler  play*d  her  wicked  part. 
Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart 

*  She  hoped* — I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view-* 

*  Her  father's  friend  would  be  her  lover's  too. 
Young  Henry  Gale* — But  why  delay  so  long  7 
She  could  not  tell — she  fear'd  it  might  be  wrong, 
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But  I  was  good' — I  knew  not,  I  was  weak. 
And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 

When  in  my  arms  their  boy  and  girl  I  take, 
I  feci  a  fondness  for  the  mother's  sake ; 
But  though  the  dears  some  soflening  thoughts  ex- 
cite, 
I  have  no  wishes  for  the  father's  right 

Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  sustains 
Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains ; 
The  heart  reposes ;  it  has  had  its  share 
Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear. 
And  what  is  left  in  life,  that  now  demands  its  care  T 

For  O !  my  friends,  if  this  were  all  indeed. 
Could  we  believe  that  nothing  would  succeed ; 
If  all  were  but  this  dailv  dose  of  life. 
Without  a  care  or  comiort,  child  or  wife ; 
These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more  in  view. 
This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
This  frequent  asking  when  't  is  time  to  dine, 
This  daily  dozing  o'er  the  news  and  wine ; 
This  age's  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years ; 
If  this  were  all — but  let  me  not  suppose — 
What  then  were  life !  whose  virtues,  trials,  woes, 
Would  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,  and  there  the  scene 
would  dose. 

This  cannot  be — ^but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race  7 
Quick  is  that  pace  in  early  life,  but  slow. 
Tedious,  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow ; 
But  yet,  though  slow,  the  movements  are  alike* 
And  with  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike, 
And  therefore  tedious  as  we  find  them  all, 
They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recall ; 
But  days  that  we  so  dull  and  heavy  knew 
Are  now  as  moments  passing  in  review, 
And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report. 
That  days  are  tedious,  and  yet  years  are  short" 
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THE  MAID'S  STOEY. 

A  Mother's  Advice — Trials  for  a  young  Lady- 
Ancient  Lovers — ^The  Mother  a  Wif^— Grand- 
mamma-Xxenteel  Economy— Frederick,  a  young 
Collegian — Grandmamma  dies — ^Retreat  with 
Biddv — Comforts  of  the  Poor — ^Return  Home- 
Death  of  the  Husband— ^Nervous  Disorders— 
Conversion — Frederick  a  Teacher — Retreat  to 
Sidmouth — Self^xamination — ^The  Mother  dies 
— Frederick  a  Soldier — Retirement  with  a  Friend 
— Their  Happiness  how  interrupted — Frederick 
an  Actor — Is  dismissed  and  supported — A  last 
Adventure. 


Threx  days  remain'd  their  friend,  and  then  again 
The  Brothers  left,  themselves  to  entertain  ; 
When  spake  the  younger — *^  It  would  please  me 

well 
To  hear  thy  spinster-friend  her  story  tell ; 
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And  our  attention  would  be  nobly  paid 
Thus  to  compare  the  Bachelor  and  Maid.** 

•*  Frank  as  she  in,"  replied  the  squire,  •*  nor  one 
Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  done 
With  time,  or  time  with  her ;  yet  all  her  care 
And  every  trial  she  might  not  declare 
To  one  a  stranger ;  but  to  me,  her  friend. 
She  has  the  ^lory  of  these  triuls  penn*d ; 
These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  well  the  maid  I  knoir. 
And  will  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
Jacques  is  abroad,  and  we  alone  shall  dine, 
And  then  to  give  this  lady's  tale  be  mine ; 
Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  s|Nnster*s  life. 
And  grieve  and  wonder  she  is  not  a  wife ; 
But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks, 
Her  mode  of  life,  her  morals,  or  her  books. 
Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense. 
Her  placid  aid,  her  mild  benevolence. 
Her  gay  food  humour,  and  her  manners  free, 
She  is  as  happy  as  a  maid  can  be; 
If  as  a  wife,  I  know  not,  and  decline 
Question  like  this,  till  I  can  judge  of  thine.** 

Then  from  a  secret  hoard  drew  forth  the  squire 
His  tale,  and  said,  •♦  Attention  I  require— 
My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  theme  yon  must 
admire.*' 


I  to  your  kindness  speak,  let  that  prevail, 
And  of  my  frailty  judge  as  beings  fraiL 

My  father  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  in^t  char^,  of  all  things  else  bereft; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What  othere  did,  and  judged  what  she  could  do ; 
Beauty  she  justly  weighed,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind  : 
She  view*d  my  person  witli  approving  glance. 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance ; 
Taught  me  betimes  that  person  to  improve. 
And  made  a  lawful  merchandize  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep, 
And  not  permit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  please,  and  all  I  felt  of  pride. 
Contempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 

••  Have  not  one  friend,**  my  mother  cried,  **  not  one 
That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflers  shun ; 
Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  7 
Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray*d ; 
And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  nice. 
How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice  7 
While  you  are  writing  on  from  post  to  post. 
Your  hour  is  over,  and  a  man  is  lost ; 
Girls  o£  their  hearte  are  scribbling ;  their  desires. 
And  what  the  folly  of  the  heart  requires. 
Dupes  to  their  dreams — but  I  the  truth  impart, 
You  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
Think  nothing  of  it ;  to  yourself  be  true, 
And  keep  life's  first  great  business  in  your  view  ;— 
Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  useful  rule. 
She  who  is  poor  is  ugly  or  a  fool ; 


Or,  worse  than  eitlier,  has  a  bosom  fill*d 
With  soft  emotions,  and  with  raptures  thriird. 

Read  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or  prose, 
For  then  you  make  tlic  dull  and  foolish  foes ; 
Yet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condemn. 
It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them  ; 
For  though  they  harm  you  not,  as  hk)ckheads  do, 
There  is  some  malice  in  the  scribbling  crew.** 

Such  her  advice ;  fiill  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt 

Keep  your  good  name,**  she  said,  **  and  that  tfr 
keep 
You  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep : 
Some  have,  perhaps,  the  name  of  chaste  retain*d. 
When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remain*d ; 
But  there  is  danger — ^few  have  means  to  blind 
The  keen-eyed  world,  and  none  to  make  it  kind. 

And  one  thing  more — ^to  free  yourself  from  to 
Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose ; 
Secrets  with  gu'ls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boys, 
Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise ;  ^ 
To  show  how  trusted,  they  their  power  display; 
To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray; 
Like  pence  in  childr^n*s  pockets  secrets  lie 
In  female  bosoms — they  must  burn  or  fly. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  soften*d ;  if  it  be, 
Let  not  the  man  his  softening  influence  see; 
For  the  most  fond  will  someUmes  tyrants  prove. 
And  wound  the  bosom  where  they  trace  the  love. 
But  to  your  fortune  look,  on  that  depend 
For  your  life's  comfort,  comforts  that  attend 
On  wealth  alone— wealth  gone,  they  have  their 
end.** 

Such  were  my  mother*B  cares  to  mend  my  lot, 
And  such  her  pupil  they  succeeded  not 

It  was  conceived  the  person  I  had  then 

Might  lead  to  serious  thought  some  wealthy  mem 

Who  having  none  their  purpose  to  oppose 

Would  soon  be  won  their  wishes  to  disclose : 

My  mother  thought  I  was  the  very  child 

By  whom  the  old  and  amorous  are  beguiled ; 

So  mildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair. 

And  pure,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  infants  are: 

Then  I  had  lessons  how  to  look  and  move. 

And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandize  of  love. 

Thrice  it  was  tried  if  one  so  young  could  bring 
Old  wary  men  to  buy  the  binding  ring; 
And  on  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 
The  fond  old  swain  would  press  his  withenngnpi 
Place  the  strong  charm :— and  one  wouM  win  my 

heart 
By  re-assuming  youth — a  trying  part ; 
Girls,  he  supp<»ed,  all  knew  the  young  were  boW. 
And  he  would  show  that  spirit  in  the  old ; 
In  boys  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  tongue, 
And  he  would  talk  as  idly  as  the  young; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  Lotharios  boast, 
And  he  would  show  of  every  vice  the  ghost. 
The  evil's  self,  without  disguise  or  dress, 
jVice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness; 
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Not  as  the  dninkeiiness  of  slaves  to  prove 
Vice  hateful,  bat  that  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drove  me  out,  aud  1  was  pleased  to  see 
Care  of  himself^  it  served  as  care  for  me ; 
For  he  would  tell  me,  that  he  should  not  spare 
Man,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  I  were  not  there  : 
Provoked  at  last,  mj  malice  I  obey*d. 
And  smiling  said,  **  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid.** 

This  check*d  his  spirit;  but  he  said,  "Could  you 
Have  charge  so  rich,  you  would  be  careful  too.'* 

And  he,  indeed,  so  very  slowly  drove. 
That  we  dismiss'd  the  over-cautious  love. 

My  next  admirer  was  of  equal  age, 

And  wish*d  the  child's  affection  to  engage, 

And  keep  the  fluttering  bird  a  victim  m  his  cage : 

He  had  no  portion  of  lus  rival's  glee, 

But  gravely  praised  the  gravity  in  me; 

Religious,  moral,  both  in  word  and  deed, 

But  warmly  disputatious  in  his  creed : 

Wild  in  his  younger  time,  as  we  were  told. 

And  therefore  like  a  penitent  when  old. 

Strange  I  he  should  wish  a  lively  girl  to  look 

Upon  the  methods  bis  repentance  took. 

Then  he  would  say,  he  was  no  more  a  rake 
To  squander  money  for  his  passions*  sake ; 
Yet,  upon  proper  terms,  as  man  discreet. 
He  with  my  mother  was  disposed  to  treat. 
To  whom  he  told,  **  the  price  of  beauty  fell 
In  every  market,  and  bnt  few  could  sell ; 
That  trade  in  India,  once  alive  and  brisk. 
Was  overdone,  and  scarcely  worth  the  risk.** 
Then  stopp'd  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  life 
A  wife  would  cost if  he  should  take  a  wife. 


Hardly  he  borgain'd,  and  so  much  desired. 
That  we  demurr'd ;  and  he,  displeased,  retired. 

And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  I  felt  disdain, 
When  a  third  lover  came  within  our  view, 
And  somewhat  differing  from  the  former  two; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  he  had  seen 
The  world's  weak  side,  and  read  the  hearts  of  men ; 
But  all,  it  aeem*d,  this  study  could  produce. 
Was  food  for  spleen,  derision,  and  abuse ; 
He  levell'd  all,  as  one  who  had  intent 
To  clear  the  vUe  and  spot  the  innocent ; 
He  praised  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery  maxims  free ; 
He  praised  my  mother ;  but  he  judged  her  wrong 
To  keep  us  from  th'  admiring  world  so  long ; 
He  praised  himself;  and  then  his  vices  named, 
And  call'd  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priesto  were  all  with  superstition  fraught ; 
And  I  must  think  them  for  the  crowd  design'd, 
Ndt  to  alarm  the  free  and  liberal  mind. 

Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.    TTiey  were  wrong 
And  weak,  he  said,  who  went  not  with  the  throng ; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain 
In  all  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  ^uilt  he  would  in  pity  speak. 
And  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak. 


Such  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid. 
Who  seem*d  to  call  his  logic  to  his  aid. 
And  to  mean  something:  I  will  not  pretend 
To  judge  the  purpose  of  my  reasoning  friend. 
Who  was  dismiss'd,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  so  much  labour  was  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  now  my  mother  seem*d  disposed  to  try 

A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity ; 

Ere  this,  her  health  and  spirits  were  the  best,  . 

Hers  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest ; 

But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instill'd ; 

Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron  bosom  fill'd  ; 

For  five-and-forty  peaceful  years  she  bore 

Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore : 

She  could  a  compliment  with  pleasure  take, 

But  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 

Now  were  her  nerves  disorder'd ;  she  was  weak, 

And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek  ; 

A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  begah 

To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  graceful  man. 

And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address, 

That  would  his  meaning  tenderly  express. 

Sick  as  my  mother  seem'd,  when  he  inquired 
If  she  was  ill,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
She  purchased  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine. 
The  venders  all  believed  th*  indulgence  mine : 
But  I,  who  thrice  was  woo*d,  had  lovers  three, 
Must  now  again  a  very  infant  be ; 
While  the  good  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife. 
Was  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  life : 
And  she  decided.    She  was  wont  t*  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe ; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told, 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold  ; 
But  now,  like  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne. 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 

She  gave  her  pulse,  and,  with  a  manner  sweet, 
Wiah'd  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could  beat ; 
And  't  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  welL 

Now,  when  she  married,  I  from  home  was  sent. 
With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 
For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap, 
For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 
A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 
Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease; 
Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sure  to  please. 
Full  well  I  knew  the  painful  shifbi  we  made 
Expenses  all  to  lessen  or  evade. 
And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soften  and  per- 
suade. 

Poor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  the  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  might  be  mark'd  in  so  genteel  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran  through  the  town  as  ^t as  it  could  run: — 
At  dinners  what  appear*d — at  cards  who  lost  or  won. 

Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was  known; 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  matters  of  oar  own ; 
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And  you  would  judge  that  she  io  scandal  dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felL 

We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high, 
Who  was  emplojM  our  household  stores  to  buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade, 
And  tease  t*  assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 

Methinks  I  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light. 

Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 

From  the  small  lantern  throwing  through  the  street 

The  dimmed  effulgence  at  her  lady^s  feet ; 

What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  skill 

With  rival  friends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 

**  And  how  *s  your  pain  T*  inquired  the  gentle  maid, 
For  thai  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play*d ; 
And  this  she  answer'd  as  the  cards  decreed, 
**  O  Biddy !  ask  not— very  bad  indeed  ;** 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 
••  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-night.** 

The  good  old  lady  oflen  thought  me  vain, 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  complain ; 
But  liked  my  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  groesness,  like  her  own,  refined : 
Yet  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed. 
Whatever  my  age  had  borne,  mj  flesh  and  blood. 
Spirit  and  strength,  the  interdict  withstood ; 
But  though  I  might  the  frugal  soul  o&nd 
Of  the  good  matron,  now  my  only  friend. 
And  though  her  purse  suggested  rules  so  strict. 
Her  love  could  not  the  punishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch'd  the  morsel  with  a  frown. 
And  sighM  to  see,  but  let  it  still  go  down. 

Our  butcher's  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sum. 
Was  such,  that  summoned,  he  forbore  to  come : 
Proud  man  was  he,  and  when  the  bill  was  paid. 
He  put  the  money  in  his  ba^  and  play'd. 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again. 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain ; 
While  the  good  lady,  awed  by  man  so  proud. 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  allowed. 
Balanced  between  humility  and  pride, 
Stood  a  fall*n  empress  at  the  butcher's  side. 
Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice— 
**  Yes,  madam,  yes !  if  people  pay  the  price." 

So  lived  the  kdy,  and  so  murmur'd  I, 
In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 
Twice  in  ute  year  there  came  a  note  to  tell 
How  well  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  was  well ; 
It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 
By  a  mamma  of  such  experience.  Child ! 
But  I  suppressed  the  feelings  of  my  pride, 
Or  other  feelings  set  them  all  aside. 

There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  one 
I  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son ; 
He  was  to  me  good,  handsome,  learnM,  genteel, 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  reveal; 
But,  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youth 
Who  told  me  what  I  judged  the  very  truth. 
That  love  like  his  and  charms  like  mine  agreed. 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed : 
Yet  scarcelv  can  I  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painful,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  brings, 


Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mind. 
For  we  are  more  forgetful  than  resign'd. 

We  both  were  young,  had  heard  of  love  and  read^ 

And  could  sec  nothing  in  the  thing  to  dread, 

But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employM 

In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  enjoyM ; 

When  Frederick  came,  the  kind  old  lady  smiled 

To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child ; 

A  nice  young  man,  who  came  with  unsoil*d  feet 

In  her  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat: 

Alas !  he  planted  in  a  vacant  breast 

The  hopes  and  fears  that  robb'd  it  of  its  rest 

All  now  appear*d  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just. 
We  surely  might  the  lovely  prospect  trust; 
AUs !  poor  Frederick  and  his  charmer  feand 
That  they  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground : 
All  that  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Was  done — and  now  he  must  himself  pursue 
Success  in  life ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  worid  below. 
Save  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  bMtow, 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother's  hand, 
And  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  7 

But  these  were  after  fears,  nor  came  t'  annoy 
The  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy ; 
Who  talk'd  of  glebe  and  garden,  tithe  and  reot, 
And  how  a  fancied  income  should  be  spent ; 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  we  should  aee, 
And  live  with  what  genteel  economy ; 
In  fact,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give, 
And  thought  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 

Now  when  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  well, 
'T  was  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to  tell; 
For  this  we  parted. — Grandmamma,  amaxed. 
Upon  her  child  with  fond  compassion  gazed; 
Then  pious  tears  appeared,  but  not  a  word 
In  aid  of  weeping  till  she  cried,  **  Good  Lordr* 
She  then,  with  hurried  motion,  sought  the  stain, 
And  calling  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 

Yet  the  good  lady  early  in  her  life 

Was  caird  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 

She  sought  the  altar  by  her  fiiends'  advice. 

No  free-will  offering,  but  a  sacrifice : 

But  here  a  ferward  girl  and  eager  boy 

Dared  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  with  joy. 

To  my  mamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 
I  felt,  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  say ; 
How  handsome  Frederick  was,  by  all  confessed, 
How  well  he  look'd,  how  very  well  he  dressM ; 
With  learning  much,  that  would  for  both  provide, 
His  mother's  darling,  and  his  father's  pride; 
And  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can  guess, 
Than  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express. 

No  letter  came  a  doubtful  mind  to  ease, 
And,  what  was  worse,  no  Frederick  came  toplesMi 
To  college  gone — so  thought  our  little  maid- 
But  not  to  see  me  I  I  was  much  afraid ; 
I  walk'd  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sigh'd. 
When  grandmamma  grew  faint!  and  dropt,  »B» 
dial: 
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A  fate  so  awfal  and  so  sudden  drove 
All  else  away,  and  halfcxtingaUhM  love. 

Strange  people  came;   they  scMirchM  the  hoaae 

around. 
And,  Yuigrar  wretchea !  sold  whateVr  they  fband : 
The  sei:ret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were  kept, 
The  silver  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept. 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  with  their  bells, 
That  laid  secure,  locked  up  in  secret  cells, 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade. 
The  very  garment  for  the  wedding  made, 
Were  brought  to  sale,  with  many  a  jest  thereon ; 
•^tJoing — a  bridal  dress — for — Going! — Gone." 
TPiat  rinp,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true. 
That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew. 
Was  sold  for  six  and  ten.pencc  to  a  Jew ! 

Great  was  the  fancied  worth :  but  ah !  how  small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all ! 
But  all  that  to  the  shameful  service  went 
Just  paid  the  bills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  poor  deserted  maids  ! 
Were  turn*d  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 

Now  left  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 

I  wonderM  much  that  I  so  little  grieved ; 

Yet  I  was  frightened  at  the  painful  view 

Of  shifllcaa  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do : 

In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread, 

They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed ; 

And  Biddy  choerM  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 

*"  You  Ml  find  the  poor  have  their  enjoyments,  Miss!** 

Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 

To  a  forsaken  hovePs  cold  and  gloom ; 

And  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were  shed. 

With  her  own  hands  she  placed  her  proper  bed, 

Reserved  for  need — A  fire  was  quickly  made. 

And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  displayM : 

She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire, 

I'hen  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire ; 

Siic  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel, 

She  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite 

wheel, 
That  as  she  tum*d,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
**  Begone,  dull  Care  I  I  *11  have  no  more  witli  thee  ;** 
Then  tum*d  to  me,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 

When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 

Were  placed  the  humblest  forms  of  earthen  ware. 

With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  our  food  was  placed. 

For  appetite  provided,  not  for  taste : 

I  iook*d  disgusted,  having  lately  seen 

All  so  minutely  delicate  and  clean ; 

Yet,  as  I  sate,  I  found  to  my  surprise 

A  vulgrar  kind  of  inclination  rise. 

And  near  my  humble  friend,  and  nearer  drew. 

Tried  the  strange  food,  and  was  partaker  toa 

I  walk*d  at  eve,  but  not  where  I  was  seen. 

And  thought,  with  sorrow,  what  can  Frederick 

mean  7 
I  must  not  write,  I  said,  for  I  am  poor; 
And  tiien  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 

Kind.hearted  Biddy  tried  my  griefs  to  heal, 
**  'i*his  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feci ; 
2K 


Life  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this, 
A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune.  Miss ! 
One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  is  best 
There  is  no  telling — set  your  heart  at  rest** 

At  night  we  pray*d — I  dare  not  say  a  word 

Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd  ; 

And  very  pious  upon  Biddy*B  part. 

But  mine  were  all  effusions  of  the  heart ; 

While  she  her  angels  calPd  their  peace  to  shed. 

And  bless  the  corners  of  our  little  bed. 

All  was  a  dream  !  I  said,  is  this  indeed 

To  be  my  life  ?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed. 

To  pay  for  what  I  have,  and  work  for  what  I  need  7 

Must  I  be  poor?  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet. 

Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street? 

Or,  as  he  walk*d  with  ladies,  he  would  try 

To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by— 

And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  should  grow 

Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to  know 

On  the  third  day,  while  striving  with  my  fate. 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state. 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,  all  her  schemes, 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,  and  warning  dreams ; 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder !  O !  the  nights 
Fast,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights, 
And  I  was  thinking,  can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,  and  survive  ? 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  hsndsome  gig. 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey — I  in  fear  began 
To  say,  Good  heaven  preserve  me  from  tlie  man ! 
But  fears  ill  reason, — heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 

From  him  I  learnt  that  one  had  calVd  to  know 
What  with  my  hand  my  parents  could  bestow ; 
And  when  he  leam*d  the  truth,  in  high  disdain 
He  told  my  fate,  and  home  retum*d  again. 

"  Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
Wed  the  first  love,  however  kind  and  true ; 
Something  there  comes  to  break  the  strongest  vow, 
Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Mattie  now. 
When  the  good  lady  died — but  let  me  leave 
All  gloomy  subjects — 't  is  not  good  to  grieve.** 

Thus  the  kind  Scotchman  soothed  me :  he  6i]8tain*d 
A  father*s  part,  and  my  submission  gain*d : 
Then  my  affection ;  and  he  oflen  told 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold ; 
He  grew  in  honour — he  obtain*d  a  name — 
And  now  a  favourite  with  the  place  became ; 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  would  condescend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  guide  and  friend  ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  kind. 
And  fiird  with  many  a  useful  truth  my  mind : 
Life*s  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew. 
And  even  Frederick  lessened  in  my  view  : 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  he  once  appear*d. 
He  was  by  every  generous  act  endcar*d  ; 
And,  above  all,  that  he  with  ardour  fiird 
My  soul  for  truth — a  love  by  him  instiird ; 
Till  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  an  husband  such  attention  paid : 
Not  grossly  Jealous  ;  but  it  g^avc  her  pain, 
And  she  observed,  **  He  made  her  daughter  vain 
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And  what  hi?  help  to  ooe  who  miwt  not  look 
To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book  7*' 

This  was  distress  ;  but  this,  and  all  beside, 
Was  lost  in  grief — my  kinder  parent  died. 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  health  he 

gave, 
He  sank  lamented  to  an  early  grave : 
Then  love  and  wo— tlie  parent  and  the  child, 
Lo0t  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 

Yet  soon  a  will,  that  lefl  roe  half  his  worth. 

To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth  : 

But  *t  was  a  mother's  spleen  ;  and  she  indeed 

Was  sick,  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need ; 

I  watched  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  took. 

And  ollen  found  her  musing  oVr  a  book  ; 

She  changed  her  dress,  her  church,  her  j>riest,  her 

prayer, 

Join'd  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comforts  tliere ; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came,  and  were  so  free 
In  their  addresses,  they  offended  me ; 
But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  away- 
More  humble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 

**  And  what,"  they  said,  as  having  power,  ^  are  now 
The  inward  conflicts  ?  do  you  strive  7  and  how  7^* 
Themselves  confessing  thoughts  so  new  and  wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  child. 
**  Could  we,"  they  ask,  **  our  best  good  deeds  con- 
demn 7 
And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  7 
And  was  it  so  with  as  7  for  so  it  was  with  them.** 

A  youngor  few  assumed  a  soflcr  part. 

And  tried  to  shake  the  fortress  of  my  heart ; 

To  this  my  pliant  mother  lent  her  aid, 

And  wish*d  the  winning  of  her  erring  maid : 

I  was  constrain*d  her  female  friends  to  hear ; 

But  sufferM  not  a  bearded  convert  near : 

Though  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their  whine, 

And  **  Sister !  sister !  how  that  heart  of  thine  7" 

But  this  was  freedom  I  for  ever  checkM  : 

Mine  was  a  heart  no  brother  could  affect 

But  "  would  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 

The  dropping  dew  of  his  discourse  at  eve  7 

The  sofl,  sweet  words  7"  I  gave  two  precious  hours 

To  hear  of  gifU  and  graces ;  helps  and  powers; 

When  a  pale  youth,  who  should  dismiss  the  flock. 

Gave  to  my  bosom  an  electric  sliock. 

While  in  that  act  he  lookM  upon  my  face 

As  one  in  that  all-equalizing  place : 

Nor,  though  he  sought  me,  would  he  lay  aside 

i'heir  cold,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad  pride. 

or  his  conversion  he  witli  triumph  spoke. 
Before  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took  : 
Then  how  his  father's  anger  he  had  braved. 
And,  safe  himself,  his  erring  neighbours  saved. 
Me  he  rejoiced  a  lister  to  behold 
Among  the  members  of  his  favourite  fold ; 
He  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  call 
Demanded  all  his  love,  and  hud  it  all ; 
But,  now  thns  met,  it  must  be  heavenV  design. 
Indeed  !  I  thought,  it  never  shall  be  mine ; 
Yes,  we  must  wed.     He  was  not  rich  :  and  I 
Had  of  the  eartlily  good  a  mean  supply ; 


But  it  sufficed.    Of  his  conversion  then 
He  told,  and  labours  in  converting  men; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Another  Daniel !  honoar*d,  though  so  young. 

He  caird  me  sister:  show'd  me  that  he  knew 
What  I  possessed ;  and  told  what  it  would  da 
My  looks,  I  judge,  expressed  my  fiill  disdain, 
But  it  was  given  to  the  roan  in  vain  : 
They  preach  till  Uiey  are  proud,  and  pride  disturbs 
the  brain. 

Is  this  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite  7 
How  odious  now,  and  sickening  to  the  sight! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind, 
With  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind ! 

Amazed,  the  solemn  creature  heard  me  vow 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 

**Then,  art  thou  changed,  fair  maiden?  changed 

thy  heart  7" 
I  answered,  **  No ;  but  I  perceive  thou  art" 

Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nerves  relaxed. 
And  our  small  income  for  advice  was  taxU 
When  I,  who  long*d  for  change  and  freedom,  cried, 
Let  sea  and  Sidmouth*6  balmy  air  be  tried; 
And  so  they  were,  and  every  neighbooring  scene, 
That  make  the  bosom,  like  the  clime,  serene, 
Yet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent ; 
And  not  without  the  warning  voice  we  went; 
And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — but  I  had  counsel  of  my  own. 

And  now  there  passed  a  portion  of  my  time 
In  ease  delicious,  and  in  joy  sublime — 
With  friends  endear'd  by  kindness— with  dclight,- 
In  all  that  could  the  feeling  mind  excite. 
Or  please,  excited,  walks  in  every  place 
Where  we  could  pleasure  find  and  beauty  trace, 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  full  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deejk 

Yes,  they  were  happy  days ;  hut  they  are  fled ! 
All  now  are  parted — part  are  with  the  dead ! 
Still  it  is  pleasure,  though  His  mix*d  with  pain, 
To  think  of  joys  that  cannot  live  again ! 
Here  cannot  live ;  but  they  excite  desire 
Of  purer  kind,  and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire! 

And  now  my  mother,  weakcn*d  in  her  mind, 
Her  will,  sobducd  before,  to  me  resign 'd. 
Wean'd  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  resigned,  and  only  sought  for  ease : 
In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fixM, 
Nor  in  amusement  with  associates  mix*d. 
My  years — but  other  mode  will  I  pursue, 
And  count  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 

And  was  that  mind  at  ease  7  could  I  avow 
That  no  once  leading  thoughts  engaged  me  now? 
Was  I  convinced  th*  entlmsiastic  man 
Had  ruin*d  what  the  loving  boy  began? 

I  answer  doubting — I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  sofl — yet  him  I  could  reject — 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ, 
When  common  pleasures  I  could  least  enjoy— 
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nnen  i  was  signing  o  era  laic  a  cuaireasi 
And  paid  attention  to  my  Bible  leas. 

These  fbuod,  I  aoaght  my  remedies  for  theae ; 
I  sofierM  cx>iDroon  things  my  mind  to  please. 
And  common  pleasurea  :  seldom  walked  alone. 
Nor  when  the  moon  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
But  then  my  candles  lit,  my  window  closed. 
My  needle  took,  and  with  my  neighbours  prosed : 
And  in  one  year — nay,  ere  the  end  of  one, 
Mj  labour  ended,  and  my  love  was  done. 

My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  lookM  within. 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  sin ; 
Alas  I  with  pride  it  answcr*d,  •*  Look  around, 
And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found." 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues :  O !  how  few. 
In  &ct,  they  were,  and  yet  how  vain  I  grew ! 
Thought  of  my  kindness,  condescension,  ease. 
My  will,  my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please. 
1  judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet. 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood  and  deceit 
I  read,  not  lightly,  as  I  some  had  known. 
Bat  made  an  an  thorns  meaning  all  my  own : 
In  short,  what  lady  could  a  poet  choose 
As  a  superior  subject  for  his  muse  7 

So  said  my  heart,  and  Conscience  straight  replied — 

**  I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 

I  am  offended,  hurt,  dissatisfied : 

First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 

What  thy  pretensions  to  humility  7 

Art  thou  prepared  for  trial  ?  Wilt  thou  say 

1  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray  ? 

And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou  cry, 

When  to  thy  judge  presented,  thus  am  I — 

Thus  was  I  fbrm*d — these  talents  I  po(wess*d — 

So  I  empbyM  them — and  thou  know^st  the  rest** 

Thus  CoMcienoe ;  and  she  then  a  picture  drew. 

And  bade  me  think  and  tremble  at  the  view. 

One  I  belield — a  wife,  a  mother — go 

To  gkwmy  scenes  of  wickednees  uid  wo ; 

She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  base. 

And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place : 

Flighting  her  way — ^the  way  that  angels  fight 

With  powers  of  darkness — to  let  in  the  light ; 

Tell  ipe,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won 

As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  sex,  has  done. 

And  caUs  herself  a  tinner  7   What  art  thou  7 

And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now  7 

Tet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 

And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 

Shrinks  from  the  ruffian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom. 

That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  an  home  : 

Guilt  chiun*d,  and  misery  parchasod;  and  with  them 

All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn-— 

The  kx>k  of  scorn,  the  soowl,  th*  insulting  leer 

Of  shame,  all  fix*d  on  her  who  ventures  here : 

Vet  all  she  braved !  she  kept  her  stedfast  eye 

On  the  dear  cause,  and  brushM  the  baseness  by. 

So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child 
^lose  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 
Bat  thou  hast  talents  truly !  say  the  ten : 
(^ome,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then. 


nasi  inou  noi  speni,  wy  inieiicciuai  lorce 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse  7 
Wasting  in  useless  energy  thy  days, 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise. 
Who  can  a  kind  of  traoHient  fame  dispense. 
And  say — ^  a  woman  of  exceeding  sense/* 

Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fled, 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reignM  instead. 

My  mother  yet  was  living ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  now  flashed,  and  fainter  then  became  ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 

And  now  our  humble  place  grew  wond*rous  gay ; 

Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array  : 

All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely  welcome 

they. 

When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  eyes 
Fix*d  on  my  face  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appcarM — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glory,  glad  to  meet. 
And  say,  **  his  happiness  was  now  complete.** 

He  told  his  flight  from  superstitious  zeal ; 

But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom*d  to  feel  :— 

The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall — 
The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
The  threats  of  crazed  entlmsiasts,  bound  to  keep 
The  struggling  mind,  and  awe  the  straying  sheep— 
From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  their  creed. 
Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed.** 

Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold. 
His  former  purpose  be  renew'd,  and  swore 
He  never  loved  mc  half  so  well  before  : 
Before  he  felt  a  something  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 

In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amused. 
And  first  my  swain  perplex*d,  and  then  refused ; 
Cure  for  conceit ; — but  now  in  purpose  grave. 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk  as  idlers  do. 
Both  of  his  old  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  fiicts,  and  those  who  would  not  facts  believe. 

He  now  conceived  that  truth  was  hidden,  placed 
He  knew  not  where,  she  never  could  be  traced ; 
**  But  that  in  every  place,  the  world  around. 
Might  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be  found  : 
Yet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  vain. 
Such  as  our  true  philosophers  disdain,-^ 
They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  pursue— 
Tmth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view — 
But  there  the  shadow  flies,  ahd  that,  they  cry,  is 
true.*' 

Thos,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  train*d, 
My  lover  seem*d  his  acm^  to  have  gain*d ; 
With  some  compassion  I  essayed  a  cure : 
''  If  truth  be  hidden,  why  art  thou  so  sure  7** 
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This  he  mistook  for  tendernesB,  and  cried, 
**  If  sure  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside  !*' 
Compeird  to  silence,  I,  in  pure  disdain. 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain ; 
He  then  retired,  and,  I  was  kindljr  told, 
**  In  pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and  cold.** 

Mj  mother  died ;  but,  in  my  grief,  drew  near 
A  bosom  friend,  who  dried  the  useless  tear. 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world^s  good,  and  leam*d  to  brave  its  cares 
We  were  the  ladies  of  the  place,  and  found 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round  ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  for  we  wish*d  to  live 
In  good  repute — for  this  H  is  good  to  give  j 
Our  annual  present  to  the  priest  conveyed 
Was  kindly  taken  : — we  in  comfort  pray*d ; 
There  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies,  whom  the  vicar  knew  : 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  all,  but  innocently  free. 

My  friend  in  early  life  was  bound  to  one 

Of  gentle  kindred,  but  a  younger  son. 

He  fortune*8  smile  with  perseverance  woo*d, 

And  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pursued : 

There,  urged  by  love  and  youthful  hope,  he  went, 

Loth ;  but  *t  was  all  his  fortune  could  present 

From  hence  he  wrote ;  and,  with  a  lover's  fears, 

And  gloomy  fondness,  talk'd  of  future  years ; 

To  her  devoted,  his  Priscilla  found 

His  faithful  heart  still  suffering  with  its  wound. 

That  would  not  heal.    A  second  time  she  heard ; 

And  then  no  more  :  nor  lover  since  appear*d. 

Year  afler  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 

Confirm*d  her  fear,  and  yet  her  love  survived ; 

It  still  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  was  dead, 

And  youthful  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself,  was  fled; 

And  he  was  lost :  so  urged  her  friends,  so  she 

At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me ; 

She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove. 

And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love ; 

She  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past. 

With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 

Pious  and  tender,  every  day  she  viewM 

With  solemn  joy  our  perfect  solitude  ; 

Her  reading,  that  which  most  delighted  her, 

That  soothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently  stir ; 

The  tender,  softening,  melancholy  strain. 

That  caused  not  pleasure,  but  that  vanquish'd  pain. 

In  tears  she  read,  and  wept,  and  long*d  to  read  again. 

But  other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight. 
And  there,  it  seem*d,  she  long*d  to  takelier  flight ; 
Yet  patient,  pensive,  arm'd  by  thoughts  sublime, 
She  watch*d  the  tardy  step  of  lingering  time. 

My  friend,  with  face  that  roost  would  handsome 

call. 
Possessed  the  charm  that  wins  the  heart  of  all ; 
And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover's  prayer. 
She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 

■^No !  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  he 
All  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be, — 
Lovely  and  loving,  generous,  brave,  and  tme,-^ 
Vain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew  t" 


For^she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views, 
And  fancy's  prospects,  that  she  would  not  lose, 
Would  not  forego,  to  be  a  mortal's  wife, 
And  wed  the  poor  realities  of  life. 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  antnmn  closed, 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  reposed, 
When  from  the  yellow  weed  the  feathery  crown, 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight. 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight ; 
When  the  wide  river  was  a  silver  sheet, 
And  on  the  ocean  slept  th'  unanchor'd  fleet; 
When  from  our  garden,  as  we  look'd  above. 
There  was  no  cloud,  and  nothing  seem'd  to  moTc ; 
Tlien  was  my  friend  in  ecstasies — she  cried, 
*'  There  is,  I  feel  there  is,  a  world  beside ! 
Martha,  dear  Martha !  we  shall  hear  not  then 
Of  hearts  distress'd  by  good  or  evil  men, 
But  all  will  constant,  tender,  faithful  h&— 
So  had  I  been,  and  so  had  one  with  me ; 
But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distresiM: 
This  is  the  place  for  trial,  here  we  prove. 
And  there  enjoy,  the  faithfulness  of  love. 

Nay,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  youth. 
With  honour,  valour,  tenderness,  and  truth. 
Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  secure. 
Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  could  insure  7 

No !  all  is  closed  on  earth,  and  there  is  now 
Nothing  to  break  th'  indissoluble  vow ; 
But  in  that  world  will  be  th'  abiding  bliss, 
That  pays  for  every  tear  and  sigh  in  this." 

Such  her  discourse,  and  more  refined  it  grew, 
Till  she  had  all  her  glorious  dream  in  view ; 
And  she  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agreed: 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  soul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  fancy  to  control, 
'*  If  this  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
Is  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day ; 
The  real  bliss  would  mar  the  fancied  joy. 
And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  love  destroy." 

She  sofUy  smiled,  and  as  we  gravely  talk'd. 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd. 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  depress'd, 
A  travell'd  man,  and  as  a  merohant  dress'd ; 
Large  chain  of  gold  upon  his  watch  he  wore, 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display'd. 
And  all  about  him  love  of  gold  betray'd. 

This  comely  man  moved  onward,  and  a  pair, 
Of  comely  maidens  met  with  serious  air; 
Till  one  ezdaim'd,  and  wildly  look'd  sround, 
"  O  heav'n,  't  is  Paul !"  and  dropt  upon  the  groand; 
But  she  recover'd  soon,  and  yon  most  goess 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  much  hsppin*"' 

They  parted  lovers,  both  distress'd  to  l»rt  f 
They  met  as  neighbours,  heai'd,  and  wholeof liean. 
She  in  his  absence  look'd  to  heaven  for  Miss, 
He  was  contented  with  a  world  like  this ; 
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rie  Kinaiy  loia  ner  ne  was  nrm  and  true. 
Nor  doubted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 

**  What  shall  I  do?**  the  sighing  maid  began, 

*  How  lost  the  lover !  O,  how  gross  the  man.** 

For  the  plain  deafer  had  his  wish  declared, 
Nor  she,  de?oted  victim  !  could  be  spared  : 
He  spoke  as  one  decided ;  she  as  one 
Who  fear'd  the  love,  and  would  the  lover  shun. 

**0  Martha,  sister  of  my  soul !  how  dies 
Each  lovely  view !  for  can  I  truth  disguise, 
Tliat  this  »  he  ?  No !  nothing  shall  persuade ; 
This  is  a  man  the  naughty  world  has  made. 
An  eating,  drinking,  buying,  bargaining  man — 
And  can  I  love  him  ?  No !  r  never  can, 
What  once  he  was,  what  fancy  gave  beside, 
Full  well  I  know,  my  love  was  Sien  my  pride ; 
What  time  has  done,  what  trade  and  travel  wrought. 
You  see !  and  yet  your  sorrowing  friend  is  sought ; 
But  can  I  take  him  T*'—'*  Take  him  not,**  I  cried, 
^  If  so  averse— but  why  so  soon  decide  !** 

Meantime  a  daily  guest  the  man  appear*d. 
Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer*d'; 
Load  and  familiar,  loving,  fierce  and  free, 
He  overpowerM  her  soft  timidity ; 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  grateful  to  behold- 
The  roan  was  hers,  and  hers  would  be  the  gtJd ; 
Thus  sundry  motives,  more  than  I  can  name, 
Leagued  on  bis  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 

A  homo  was  offer*d,  but  I  knew  too  well 

Wliat  comfort  was  with  married  friends  to  dwell ; 

I  was  resigned,  and  had  I  felt  distress. 

Again  a  lover  oflrer*d  some  redress ; 

Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 

My  loss,  and  with  consoling  love  appears ; 

Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage. 

In  all  its  glories,  rhapsody,  and  rage ; 

Again  himself  he  offered,  offer*d  all 

That  his  an  hero  of  the  kind  can  cafl. 

He  for  my  sake  weuld  hope  of  ftme  res^^ 
And  leave  the  applause  of  oil  the  world  for  mine. 
Hard  fiite  was  Fredenck*s  never  to  succeed. 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed : 
His  mind  was  weaken*d ;    he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  swore  profnsely  I  had  nrarder*d  sleep. 
Had  quite  unmann*d  him,  clefl  his  heart  in  twain. 
And  be  should  never  be  himself  again. 

He  io«f  himself;  weak,  nervous,  kind,  and  poor, 

III  dress*d  and  idle,  he  besieged  my  door, 

Borrow*d,— or,  worse,  made  verses  on  my  chams. 

And  did  bis  best  to  fill  me  with  akrms ; 

I  had  some  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 

Of  my  repose — my  hero  was  not  nice ; 

There  was  a  loan,  and  promise  I  should  be 

From  all  the  efforts  of  his  fondness  free. 

From  hunger's  future  claims,  or  those  of  vanity. 

*  Yet,**  said  he,  bowing,  "  do  to  study  take ! 
0 !  what  a  Desdemona  wouldst  thou  make  !** 
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His  father  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
But  never  kind ! — his  son  had  left  the  stage. 
And  gain*d  seme  office,  but  an  humble  place. 
And  that  he  k)st !  Want  sharpen*d  his  disgrace. 
Urged  him  to  seek  his  father — but  too  late, 
His  jealous  brothers  watGh*d  and  barr*d  the  gate. 

The  old  man  died ;  but  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  his  latter  days. 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  offend, 
Is  ever  asking  for  this  unknown  friend  ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  he  hopes  to  find 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  his  wishes  kind. 

**  Be  still,**  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writes — 
**  Nay,  but,*'  says  he,  •*  the  gentle  maid  invites — 
Do,  let  me  know  the  young !  the  sofl !  the  fair  I** 

'*  Old  man,'*  *t  is  answer'd,  **  take  thyself  to  prayer ; 
Be  clean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply. 
And— dead  to  all*  around  thee— learn  to  die  !*' 

Now  had  I  rest  from  life's  strong  hopes  and  fears. 
And  no  disturbance  mark*d  the  flying  years ; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  have  past. 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last 

A  handsome  boy,  ftom  schooMay  bondage  firee, 
Came  with  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
With  sofl  blue  eye  he  lbok*d  upon  the  waves, 
And  talk*d  of  treacherous  rocks,  and  seamen*s 

graves ; 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  boyish  smile. 
And  signs  of  feelings  frank,  that  knew  not  guile. 

The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud. 
Besought  my  friendship,  and  her  own  avow'd ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert's  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  stud  V,  yet  how  form'd  to  please ; 
In  our  discourse  he  often  bore  a  pert. 
And  talk'd,  heaven  bless  him !  of  his  feeling  heart ; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souk  like  his  enjoy, 
And  hated  Lovelace  like  a  virtuous  boy ; 
He  felt  for  Clementi'na^s  holy  strife. 
And  was  Sir  Charles  as  large  and  true  as  life : 
For  Virtue's  heroines  was  ms  soul  distress'd ; 
True  love  and  guileless  honour  fiU'd  his  breast. 
When,  ae  the  subjects  drew  the  firequent  sigh, 
Tlie  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye. 
And  sofUy  he  ezelaim'd,  **  Sweet,  sweetest  sympa. 
thy!" 

When  thus  I  heard  the  handsome  stripling  speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  feeHngs  blushing  there. 
Signs  of  emotion  strong,  they  said,  forbear ! 

The  youth  would  speak  of  his  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  heaven  was  pleased  to  give. 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell. 
And  nurse  the  virtues  that  he  k>ved  so  well ; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share. 
And  firom  the  cottage  drive  distress  and  care ; 
To  the  dear  infants  make  some  pleasures  known. 
And  teach,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to  his  owik 
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He  loved  to  read  in  Terse,  and  Terse-like  prose, 
The  softest  talcs  of  lore-inflicted  woes; 
When,  looking  fondly,  he  woald  smile  and  cry, 
**  Is  there  not  bliss  in  sensibility  ?** 

We  valk*d  together,  and  it  seein*d  not  barm 
In  linking  thought  with  thought,  and  arm  with  arm. 
Till  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bliss. 
And  indistinctly  murmur — **  such  as  this.*^ 

When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled. 
The  lady  call'd  her  son  **  the  darling  child  ;** 
When  with  some  nearer  view  her  speech  began. 
She  changed  her  phrase,  and  said,  **  the  good  young 

man!»' 
And  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  future  bride. 
The  woman's  prudence  in  the  mother's  pride. 

Still  decent  fear  and  conscious  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  love. 
But  now  too  plain  to  me  the  strife  appeared. 
And  what  he  sought  I  knew,  and  what  he  fearM ; 
The  trembling  hand  and  frequent  sigh  disclosed 
The  wish  that  prudence,  care,  and  time  opposed. 

Was  I  not  pleased,  will  you  demand  7 — Amused 
By  bovish  love,  that  woman's  pride  refused  7 
lliis  I  acknowledge,  and  from  day  to  day 
Resdved  no  longer  at  such  game  to  play ; 
Yet  I  forbore,  though  to  my  purpose  true, 
And  firmly  fix*d  to  hid  the  youth  adieu. 

There  was  a  moonlight  eve,  serenely  cool. 
When  the  vast  ocean  seem*d  a  mighty  pool ; 
Save  the  small  rippling  waves  that  genUv  beat. 
We  scarcely  heard  them  falling,  at  our  feet : 
His  mother  absent,  absent  every  sound 
And  every  sight  that  could  the  ^outh  confound  ; 
The  arm,  fast  Iock*d  in  mine,  his  fear  betrayed. 
And  when  he  spoke  not,  his  designs  convey'd ; 
He  oil-times  gaspM  for  breath,  he  tried  to  speak. 
And  studying  words,  at  last  had  words  to  seek. 

Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betray*d. 
And  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraid. 
He  knelt  abruptly,  and  his  speech  began— 
**Pity  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man.*' 

••  Be  sure,"  I  answer'd,  ••  and  relieve  them  too— 
But  why  that  posture  ?  What  the  woes  to  you  7 
To  feel  for  others'  sorrows  is  humane. 
But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  bane. 

Come,  my  dear  Rupert !  now  your  tale  disclose. 
That  I  may  know  tl^e  sufferer  and  his  woes. 
Know  there  is  pain  that  wilful  man  endures, 
That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pity  cures ; 
For  though  for  such  assumed  distress  we  grieve. 
Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceive, 

Yet  we  assist  not" The  unhappy  youth. 

Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 

**  O  !  what  is  this  7**  exclaim'd  the  dubious  boy, 
**  Words  that  confuse  the  being  they  destroy  7 
So  have  I  read  the  gods  to  madness  drive 
The  man  condemn'd  with  adverse  &te  to  strive ; 
O!  make  thv  victim  though  by  misery  sure. 
And  let  me  know  the  pangs  I  must  endure ; 


For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  I  can  pray 
Falling,  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

**  Pretty,  my  Rupert ;  and  it  proves  the  use 
Of  all  that  learning  which  the  schools  produce: 
But  come,  your  arm — ^no  trembling,  but  attend 
To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  friend. 

You  ask  for  pity  7"—-  O I  indeed  I  da" 
**  Well  then,  you  have  it,  and  assistance  too : 
Suppose  us  married  !**^^0 !  the  heavenly  thought!" 
"  Nay — ^nay,  my  friend,  be  you  by  wisdom  taught; 
For  wisdom  tells  you,  love  would  soon  subside. 
Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride ; 
Then  would  you  meet  the  public  eye,  and  blaroe 
Your. private  taste,  and  be  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame ; 
How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 
To  hear  it  said,  *  The  mother  and  her  boj  !' 
And  then  to  show  the  sneering  world  it  lies. 
You  would  assume  the  man,  and  tyrannise ; 
Ev'n  Time,  Care's  ^neral  soother,  would  augment 
Your  self-reproachmg,  growing  discontent 

Add  twenty  years  to  my  precarious  liie. 
And  lo !  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife ; 
Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,  blamed ; 
Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  ashamed ; 
When  I  shall  bend  beneath  a  press  of  time, 
Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime : 
Then  wilt  thou  fly  to  younger  minds  t' assuage 
Thy  bosom's  pain,  and  I  in  jealous  age 
Shall  move  contempt,  if  still — if  active,  rage : 
And  though  in  anguish  all  my  days  are  past, 
Yet  ikx  beyond  thy  wishes  they  may  last ; 
May  last  till  thou,  thy  better  prospects  fled. 
Shall  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Then  thou  in  turn,  though  none  will  call  thee  oM, 
Will  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  boeom  cold ; 
No  strong  or  eager  wish  to  make  the  will. 
Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still. 
As  now  with  me  it  slumbers ;  O !  rejoice 
That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
So  will  new  hopes  this  troubled  dream  succeed, 
And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Rupert  plead." 

Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny 
Was  I  unmoved  7 — Inexorable  I, 
Fiz'd  and  determined :  thrice  he  made  his  prayer. 
With  looks  of  sadness  first,  and  then  despair ; 
Thrice  dooro'd  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt, 
At  the  last  effort,  from  a  slight  contempt 

Did  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  excite  7 — 
No ;  but  I  fear'd  his  perseverance  might 
Was  there  no  danger  in  the  moon's  soft  rays. 
To  hear  the  handsome  stripling's  earnest  praise  < 
Was  there  no  fear  that  while  my  words  reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  7 
Not  for  his  sake  alone  I  cried  persist 
No  more,  and  with  a  frown  the  cause  diamiss'd 


Seek  you  th'  event  7 — I  scarcely  nec3  reply. 
Love,  unretum*d,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die: 
We  lived  awhile  in  friendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy. 
We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  as  married  men ; 
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He  talked  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  farms, 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 

We  spoke ;  and  when,  alladinr  to  the  past, 
Something  of  meaning  in  my  Took  I  cast. 
He,  who  oould  never  thought  or  wish  disguise, 
Look'd  in  my  face  with  trouble  and  surprise ; 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seized  his  arm,  and  cried, 
••  Know  me,  my  lord  !"  wiien  laughing,  he  replied, 
Wondcr'd  again,  and  look'd  upon  my  face. 
And  seem*d  unwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace ; 
But  soon  I  brought  him  fairly  to  confess, 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 

Love  had  his  day — to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  governed,  and  my  mind  is  fed ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  resign 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  once  affected  mine. 


BOOK  XII. 


SIR  OWEN  DALB. 

The  Rector  at  the  Hall— Why  absentp-He  relates 
the  story  of  Sir  Owen— His  Marriage— Death 
of  bis  Lady — His  Mind  acquires  new  Energy — 
His  Passions  awake— His  Taste  and  Sensibility 
— Admires  a  Lady — Camilla — Her  Purpose- 
Sir  Owen*8  Disappointment — His  Spirit  of  Re- 
venge — How  gratified— The  Dilemma  of  Love 
—An  Example  of  Forgiveness— Its  Effect 


Agaik  the  Brothen  saw  their  friend  the  priest. 
Who  shared  the  comforts  he  so  ranch  increased ; 
Absent  of  late— and  thus  the  squire  address'd. 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 

**  What  has  detained  thee  ?  some  parochial  case  ? 
Some  man*s  desertion,  or  some  maid*s  disgrace  7 
Or  wert  thou  call*d,  as  parish  priest,  to  give 
Name  to  a  new-bom  thing  that  would  not  live. 
That  its  weak  glance  upon  the  world  had  thrown, 
And  shrank  in  terror  firom  the  prospect  shown  7 
Or  hast  thou  heard  some  dying  wretch  deplore, 
That  of  his  pleasures  he  could  taste  no  more  7 
Who  wish*d  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain,  - 
And  drive  away  the  feara  that  gave  him  pain  7 
For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent  charm 
To  ease  the  dying  sinner  of  alarm  : 
Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort. 
And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  court. 
And  Crofl  or  Cresswell  wouldst  to  Binning  add, 
Or  take,  kind  soul !  whatever  could  be  had  7 
Once  more  I  guess :  th*  election  now  is  near ; 
My  friend,  perhaps,  is  sway*d,  by  hope  or  fear, 
And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride. 
And  hunt  for  votes  to  prop  the  fav'rite  side  7" 

**  More  private  duty  call'd  me  hence,  to  pay 
My  friends  respect  on  a  rejoicing  day," 
Replied  the  Rector :  **  there  is  born  a  son. 
Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray'd  for  one. 
And  long  desponded.     Would  you  hear  the  tale — 
Ask,  and  *t  is  granted— of  Sir  Owen  Dale  7" 


"*  Grant,"  said  the  Brothen,  **  for  we  humbly  aak; 

Oura  be  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task  : 

Yet  dine  we  fint :  then  to  this  taJe  of  thine. 

As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline : 

In  neither  case  our  rector  shall  complain, 

Of  this  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 

Something  we  heard  of  vengeance,  who  appallM 

Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  call'd ; 

And,  ere  he  vanish'd,  would  perform  his  part. 

Inflicting  tortures  on  the  wounded  heart ; 

Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know ; 

If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  can  show, 

Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  you  please. 

We  hear  our  neighbour's  sufferings  much  at  eAse. 

Is  it  not  so  7  For  do  not  men  delight — 

We  call  them  men— our  bruisera  to  excite. 

And  urge  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  finr  4ho 


Men  beyond  common  strength,  of  giant  size, 
And  threat'ning  terrora  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
When  in  their  naked,  native  force  display'd, 
Look  answers  look,  affrighting  and  afraid ; 
While  skill,  like  spurs  and  feeding,  gives  the  arm 
The  wicked  power  to  do  the  greater  harm : 
Maim'd  in  the  strife,  the  fiilling  man  sustains 
Th'  insulting  shout,  that  aggravates  his  pains : 
Man  can  bear  this ;  and  shali  thy  hearers  heed 
A  tale  of  human  sufferings  7    Come !  proceed." 

Thus  urged,  the  worthy  rector  thought  it  meet 
Some  moral  truth,  as  prefiice,  to  repeat ; 
Reflection  Berions,-«eommon.place,  't  is  tnie« — 
But  he  would  act  as  be  was  wont  to  do, 
And  bring  his  morals  in  his  neighbour's  view. 

**  O !  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along ; 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefi  a  prey !" 


Sir  Owen  Dale  his  fortieth  year  had  seen, 
With  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene; 
Rich ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife. 
They  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life : 
He  took  of  his  affain  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare ; 
Not  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste. 
That  scorn'd  the  idle  wantonness  of  waste. 

In  fact,  the  lessons  he  from  prudence  took 
Wero  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book  : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun ; 
And  all  commanded  was  with  promptness  done ; 
He  seem'd  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passion  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept : 
Curb'd  as  they  were  by  fettera  worn  so  long. 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebellious  throng 

To  these  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true. 
Who  fought  his  fues,  and  in  the  combat  slew, 
But  one  who  all  tliose  foes,  when  sleeping  found, 
And,  unresisted,  at  his  pleasure  bound. 
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We  thouf^ht — for  I  was  one — ^that  we  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  prides 
It  was  his  wish  in  peace  with  all  to  live; 
And  he  could  pardon,  but  could  not  forgiven 
Nay,  there  were  times  when  stern  defiance  shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threaten*d  in  his  look. 

^  Should  these  fierce  jK^ions — so  we  reasoned — 
break 
Their  long-worn  chain,  what  ravage  will  they  make! 
In  vain  will  prudence  then  contend  with  pride, 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bend, 
Nor  to  the  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend  : 
AVhat  curb  shall,  then,  in  their  disordered  race, 
Check  the  wild  passions  7  what  the  calm  replace  7 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain;  and  has  he  help  in 
grace? 

While  yet  the  wife  with  pure  discretion  ruled, 
The'man  was  guided,  and  the  mind  was  schoolM  ; 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to  waste : 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  uste : 
Placid,  not  pleased — contented,  not  employed, — 
He  neither  time  improved,  nor  life  enjoyM. 

That  wife  expired,  and  great  the  loss  8ustain*d, 
Though  much  distress  he  neither  felt  nor  feign'd ; 
He  loved  not  warmly ;  but  the  sudden  stroke 
Deeply  .and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 

He  had  no  child  to  soothe  him,  and  his  farm, 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  'charm ; 
Then  would  he  read  and  travel,  would  frequent 
Life's  busy  scenes,  and  forth  Sir  Owen  went : 
The  mind,  that  now  was  free,  unfix*d,  unchecked. 
Read  and  observed  with  wonderful  effect ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gain*d,  the  more  he  longM 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wrongM ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved.; 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 

But,  by  the  light  let  in.  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of  those  passions  had  their  chain  unbound ; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part. 
And  seize,  as  due  to  them,  a  feeliqg  heart 

His  very  person  now  appearM  refined. 

And  took  some  graces  from  th*  improving  mind ; 

He  grew  polite  without  a  fizM  intent. 

And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went 

Restore  him  twenty  years, — restore  him  ten, — 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect  then : 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrives, 
May  be  the  grace,  not  comfort,  of  our  lives. 

Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling;  things  of  late 
Indifferent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate; 
What  once  could  neither  good  nor  ill  impart 
Now  pleased  the  senses,  and  now  touchM  the  heart ; 
Prospects  and  pictures  struck  th*  awakened  sight. 
And  each  new  object  gave  a  new  delight 

He,  like  th*  imperfect  creature  who  had  shaped 
A  shroud  to  hid*  him,  had  at  length  escaped. 
Changed  from  his  grub-like  state,  to  crawl  no  more. 
But  a  wingM  being,  pleased  and  fbrmM  to  soar. 


Now,  said  his  friends,  while  thus  his  views  improve, 
And  his  mind  soltens,  what  if  he  should  love  7 
True  ;  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appeared. 
And  therefore  love  in  wisdom  should  be  fear'd: 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  beauty *s  favour ! — Son  of  frailty,  fly ! 

Alas !  he  loved ;  it  was  our  fear,  but  ours. 
His  friends  alone.    He  doubted  not  his  pow'rs 
To  win  the  prize,  or  to  repel  the  charm. 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm ; 
For  he  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fear*d  that  friends  should  say — ^*Alu!  be 
loved.' 

Younger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  found 

Her  face  unrivall'd  when  she  smiled  or  frownM : 

Of  all  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air. 

Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  fair : 

She  had,  in  beauty's  aid,  a  fair  pretence 

To  cultivated,  strong  intelligence ; 

For  she  a  clear  and  ready  mind  had  fed 

With  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she  read: 

She  loved  to  please ;  but,  like  her  dangerous  sex, 

To  please  the  more  whom  she  designed  to  vex. 

This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  it  true ; 

It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 

But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if  he  knew. 

Yet  he  delay'd,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the  signs  of  love; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  fear  remained ; 
But  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  he  gain'd. 

This  saw  the  lady,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind ; 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly  show 
Proofs  of  her  passion — that  she  his  should  know. 

**  So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight. 
His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  requite; 
It  is,  when  conquered,  he  the  heart  regards ; 
Well,  good  Sir  Owen !  let  us  play  our  cards." 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  affords, 
By  words  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words; 
Kindly  she  listened,  and  in  turn  essay 'd 
To  pay  th'  applanses — and  she  amply  paid  r 
A  Beauty  flattering  .'—beauteous  flatterers  feel 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  you  deal; 
For  surely  he  is  more  than  man,  or  less. 
When  praised  by  lips  that  he  would  die  to  pre"", 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb'd  can  keep, 
Can  calmly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep. 

Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised, 
And  loflv  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised; 
This  had  alone  the  strength  of  roan  subdued ; 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 

Let  others  pray  for  music — others  pray**^^ 
In  vain  ; — ^Sir  Owen  ask'd,  and  was  obey*d: 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  that  arm  to  take. 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen's  sake; 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and  though  ■«»"» 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting  •ii' 
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Urged  the  fond  suit  that — could  not  be  denied ; 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when  he  said, 
**  Now  banish  all  my  fears,  angelic  maid  7" 
And  as  she  paused  for  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
■*  I  must  not,  caiinot,  will  not  be  denied.*' 

Ah !  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  favours,  such 
As  artful  maids  allow,  amount  to  much ; 
7*he  sweet,  small,  poisooM  baits,  that  take  the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 

Camilla  listened,  paused,  and  lookM  surprise, 
Fair  witch !  exulting  in  her  witcheries ! 
She  turned  aside  her  face,  withdrew  her  hand, 
And  soflly  said, "  Sir,  let  me  understand.** 

••  Nay  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain, 
If  nil  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain  7 
I  loye**— -She  show'd  a  cool  respectful  air, 
And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 
Yet  urged  her  kindness — Kindness  she  confess'd, 
It  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  expre8s*d, 
For  her  dear  &ther*s  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his — she  thought  of  hers — to  slight  7 

This  to  the  wond*ring  lover  strange  and  new, 
And  false  appear*d — he  would  not  think  it  true ; 
Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prize,  and  still 
Heard  the  cdd  words,  design*d  his  hopes  to  kill ; 
He  felt  dismay'd,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less ; 
And  still  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies, 
And  talk*d  of  age  and  improprieties. 

7*hen  to  his  friends,  althoup^h  it  hurt  his  pride. 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo*d  for  him,  but  strongly  were  de- 
nied. 

And  now  it  wn»  those  fiercer  passions  rose, 

Urged  by  his  love  to  murder  his  repose ; 

Shame  took  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long, 

And  fierce  revenge  for  such  contemptuous  wrong : 

Jeakms  he  grew,  and  jealousy  supplied 

His  mind  with  rage,  unsooth*d,  unsatisfied ; 

And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded 

pride. 
His  generons  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustain*d. 
Had  he  not  thought,  *  revenge  may  be  obtain'd.' 

Camilla  grieved,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
She  hnsh*d  her  fears,  and  lefl  th*  event  to  fate ; 
Four  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt ; 
The  lovely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
Nor  saw  the  favourite  of  the  heart  appear ; 
*T  is  sure  less  sprightly  the  fair  nymph  became. 
And  spoke  of  former  levities  with  shame : 
But  this,  alas !  was  not  in  time  oonfess'd. 
And  vengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast 

But  now  the  time  arrives — ^the  maid  roust  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to  heaL 
Sir  Owen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear'd 
A  sister's  son,  and  now  the  youth  appear'd 
In  all  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside. 
With  all  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride : 


And  wants  that  captains  in  their  quarters  know ; 
Yet  to  his  uncle*6  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kinds  were  few. 

When  he  appear*d.  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
Unknown  before,  his  vengeance  bless'd  the  boy— 
**  To  him  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just ; 
Love  him  she  may — O !  could  I  say,  she  must" 

Thus  fix*d,  he  more  than  usual  kindness  show'd,     « 
Nor  let  the  captain  name  the  debt  he  owed ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  exclaim'd, 
**  Mv  dearest  Morden !  make  me  not  ashamed ; 
Each  for  a  friend  should  do  the  best  he  can. 
The  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man ; 
But  if  you  widi  to  give  as  well  as  take. 
You  may  a  debtor  of  your  uncle  make.** 

Morden  was  earnest  in  his  wish  to  know 
How  he  could  best  his  grateful  spirit  show. 

Now  the  third  dinner  had  their  powers  renew'd, 

And  fruit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood ; 

The  fire  brought  comfort,  and  the  warmth  it  lent 

A  cheerful  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent. 

When  thus  the  uncle — **  Morden,  I  depend 

On  you  for  aid — assist  me  as  a  friend  : 

Full  well  I  know  that  you  would  much  forego 

And  much  endure,  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 

Charles,  I  am  wrong'd,  insulted — nay,  be  stiD, 

Nor  kx>k  so  fiercely, — there  are  none  to  kilL 

I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life. 

Perhaps  too  late,  and  would  have  made  a  wife ; 

Nay,  she  consented ;  for  consent  I  call 

The  mark*d  distinction  that  was  seen  of  all. 

And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  my  pain. 

Saw  my  first  wish  her  fiivour  to  obtain. 

And  ask  her  hand — no  sooner  was  it  ask'd. 

Than  she  the  lovely  Jezebel  unmask'd ; 

And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scornful  pride. 

My  peace  was  wounded — ^nay,  my  reason  tried ; 

I  felt  despised  and  fallen  when  we  met. 

And  she,  O  folly !  looks  too  lovely  yet ; 

Yet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 

But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owes. 

O !  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire. 
Desperate  from  love,  and  sickening  with  desire  ; 
While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain. 
Grown  in  neglect,  and  sharpen'd  by  disdain ! 
Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees. 
Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please. 
And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  IcKiks  and  fbndneoi 

tease! 
So,  lost  on  passion's  never-resting  sea. 
Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me. 

Charies,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want  the  art 
To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart ; 
Be  my  avenger"— 

Charles,  with  smile,  not  vain, 
Nor  quite  nnmix'd  with  pity  and  disdain. 
Sate  mute  with  wonder ;  but  he  sat  not  long 
Without  reflection : — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong  7 
"^  So  must  I  think;  fer  can  I  judge  it  right 
To  treat  a  knrely  lady  with  dnpite  7 
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Because  she  play*d  too  roaghly  with  the  love 
Of  a  fond  man  whom  she  could  not  approve, 
And  yet  to  vex  him  (or  the  love  he  bore 
Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 

But,  thoughts,  to  council ! — Do  I  wear  a  chaml 
That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm  ? 
Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that  feels 
The  wounds  that  L^auty  makes  and  kindness  heals : 
Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind— 
So  found  Sir  Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 

Yet  why,  O  heart  of  tinder !  why  afraid? 
Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  7 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  prize 
To  the  fierce  firing  of  two  wicked  eyes? 
Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  rush. 
Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  coward  blush. 

But  how  if  this  fair  creature  should  incline 
To  think  too  highly  of  this  love  of  mine, 
And,  taking  all  my  counterfeit  address 
For  sterling  paasion,  should  the  like  profess  7 

Nay,  this  is  folly  ;  or  if  I  perceive 
Aught  of  the  kind,  I  can  but  take  my  leave ; 
And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore, 
Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 

Then,  too,  to  his  all-bounteous  band  I  owe 
All  I  possess,  and  almost  all  I  know  ; 
And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hazard  run. 
Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done  7 

*T  is  but  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile. 
To  act  a  part,  and  put  on  love  awhile ; 
And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
That  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
*  On  me,  or  I  of  her  enamoured  grow, 
There  *s  none  can  reason  give,  there  *s  none  can 
danger  show.*' 

These  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and  then  he  spoke. 
.**I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke; 
You  are  my  judge  in  what  is  fit  and  right, 
And  I  obey  you — bid  me  love  or  fight ; 
Yet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 
With  your  concurrence, — not  to  play  the  cheat ; 

In  a  fair  cause'* "Charles,  fighting  for  your 

king. 
Did  you  e*er  judge  the  merits  of  the  thing  ? 
Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine. 
And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decline  ?** 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refused  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said — "Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey*d. 
And  for  his  glory*s  sake  the  soldier  play*d ; 
Now  a  like  duty  shall  your  nephew  rule. 
And  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fool.*^ 

*T  was  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 
*  Swear  to  roe,  nephew,  from  we  day  ^ou  meet 
This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
That  b^  all  means  approved  and  used  by  man 
You  win  this  dangerous  woman,  if  you  can ; 


That  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey. 
Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way ; 
And  that,  as  in  my  business,  you  will  take 
My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
Take  now  an  oath — within  the  volume  look. 
There  is  the  Gospel — swear,  and  kiss  the  book.** 

It  cannot  be,**  thought  Charles,  **  he  csnnot  rest 
In  this  strange  humour, — it  is  all  a  jest. 

All  but  dissimulation Well,  sir,^here ; 

Now  I  have  sworn  as  you  would  have  me  swear.** 

**  T  is  well,**  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone : 
**  Now  send  me  vengeance.  Fate,  and  groan  for 
groan!*' 

The  thne  is  come :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  the  swOTn  deceit 
They  meet ;  each  other*s  looks  the  pair  explore. 
And,  such  their  fortune,  wish*d  to  part  no  more. 

Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 
An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make. 
Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breast 
Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest; 
Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 
Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  &oe ; 
Whate*er  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 
Than  both  began  to  love,  and  one  to  feel  despair. 

But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th*  impression  made,  and  gloried  in  the  sight: 
No  chilling  doubt  alarm*d  her  tender  breast. 
But  she  rejoiced  in  all  his  looks  profess*d ; 
Long  ere  his  words  her  lover*s  hopes  convey*d, 
They  warm*d  the  bosom  of  tlie  conscious  maid; 
The  spirit  seem*d  each  nature  to  inspire. 
And  the  two  hearts  were  fix'd  in  one  desire. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  courteous  maid, "  my  ftto*" 

fi-iend 
Will  ready  pardon  to  my  fault  extend ; 
He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit*s  life, 
But  love  his  mistress  in  his  nephew*8  wife » 
My  humble  duty  shall  his  anger  kill. 
And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will,     ^ 
Prevent  his  least  desire,  and  every  wish  fiilnl* 

Hail,  happy  power !  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such  views ;  not  all  on  Fortune*s  wheel  dependa. 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each  cloud  away. 
And  now  enjoys  the  glad,  but  distant  day. 

Still  fears  ensued ;  for  love  produces  few*"" 
'*  To  this  dear  maid  can  I  indeed  be  dear? 
My  fatal  oath,  alas !  I  now  repent ; 
Stern  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent; 
Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen ! 
I  had  not  then  my  honour*8  victim  been ; 
I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how,  ^ 

*T  is  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  my  ▼ow. 

Sir  Owen  closely  watch*d  both  maid  and  man, 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan; 
Then  gave  his  praise—"  She  has  it— hai  «  °^ 
In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep; 
You  see  the  looks  that  grieve,  you  fee  the  «y- 
thati 
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And  let  her  feel  what  the  could  once  inspire." 

Alass'  obedience  was  an  easy  task, 

So  mi^ht  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask ; 

He  ventured  soon,  for  Love  prepared  his  way, 

He  sought  occasion,  he  forbad  delay ; 

In  spite  of  tow  foregone  he  taught  the  youth 

The  looks  of  passion,  and  the  words  of  truth ; 

In  spite  of  woman^s  caution,  doubt,  and  fear, 

He  bade  her  credit  all  she  wished  to  hear ; 

An  honest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast. 

And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both  professM. 

But  now,  *niid  all  her  new-born  hopes,  the  eyes 
Of  fair  Camilla  4Niw  through  all  disguise. 

Reserve,  and  apprehension Charles,  who  now 

Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorred  his  vow. 
Told  the  full  fact,  and  it  endear*d  him  more; 
She  felt  her  power,  and  pardonM  all  he  swore. 
Since  to  his  vow  be  could  his  wish  prefer. 
And  bved  the  man  who  gave  his  world  for  her. 

What  must  they  do,  and  how  their  work  begin, 

Can  they  that  temper  to  their  wishes  win  7 

Tbey  tried,  they  MVd ;  and  all  they  did  t*  assuage 

The  tempest  of  his  sool  provoked  his  rage ; 

The  uncle  met  the  youth  with  angry  look. 

And  cried,  ^  Remember,  sir,  the  oath  you  took ; 

And  have  my  pity,  Charles,  but  nothing  more. 

Death,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 

And  am  I  dying  7 — I  shall  live  to  view 

The  harlot's  sorrow,  and  enjoy  it  loo. 

How !  words  oflSaid  you !  I  have  borne  for  years 
Unheeded  anguish,  shed  derided  tears. 
Felt  ioorn  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
Of  wondering  Axns,  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
On  me  all  eyes  were  fix*d,  and  I  the  while 
Sustained  the  insolt  of  a  rivaPs  smile. 

And  shall  I  now-— entangled  thus  my  foe 
My  honest  vengeance  for  a  boy  forego  7 
A  boy  fbrewamM,  forearm'd  7  Shall  this  be  borne, 
And  I  be  cheated,  Charles,  and  thou  forsworn  7 
Hope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as  well 
The  sentence  graven  on  the  gates  of  hell — 
*Here  bid  adieu  to  hope,— bere  hopeless  beings 
dwell.'  *-»!-« 

Bat  does  she  love  thee,  Charles  7  I  cannot  live 
DishoDoor'd,  unrevenged — I  may  forgive, 
But  to  thy  oath  I  bind  thee ;  on  thy  soul — 
Seek  not  my  injured  spirit  to  control ; 
^k  not  to  soflen,  I  am  hard  of  heart. 
Hardened  by  insult : — leave  her  now,  and  part. 
And  let  me  know  she  grieves  while  I  enjoy  her 
smart' 

Charles  first  in  anger  to  the  knight  replied. 
Then  feh  the  dog  upon  his  soul,  and  sigh'd : 
To  his  obedience  made  his  wishes  stoop. 
And  now  admitted,  now  ezduded  hope ; 
As  k>ven  do,  he  saw  a  prospect  fair. 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 

^  mide  grieved ;  be  even  told  the  youth 
"^  be  wit  torry,  and  it  teein'd  a  troth ; 


lie  bound  himself,  and  would  his  nephew  bind. 

**  I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view. 
Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  be  true : 
And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject. 
Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  effect  ?'* 

Thus  felt  Sir  Owen  as  a  man  whose  cause 
Is  very  good — it  has  his  own  applause. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem. 
His  constant  boast,  when  justice  was  his  theme : 
He  praised  the  farmer^s  sense,  his  slirewd  discourse, 
Free  without  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse ; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right ; 
Then  he  was  happy;  and  some  envy  drew. 
For  knowing  more  than  other  farmers  knew ; 
They  call'd  him  learned,  and  it  soothed  their  pride, 
While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gratified. 

Still  more  t'  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life, 
Could  never  fblly  be  the  farmer's  wife ; 
She  had  a  soflness,  gentleness,  and  ease, 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease : 
O !  had  she  never  known  a  fault  beside. 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their  pride  I 

Three  darling  girls  the  happy  couple  bless'd, 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of^  life  possess'd ; 
For  what  can  more  a  grateful  spirit  move 
Than  health  with  competence,  and  peace  with  love  T 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man  !  retire 
To  the  town  inn,  and  quit  the  parlour  fire ; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went. 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusements  spent ; 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her — she  should  have 

been  content : 
Oft,  when  he  cash  received  at  Smithfield  mart. 
At  Cranboum^ey  he  would  leave  a  part; 
And;  if  to  town  he  follow'd  what  he  sold. 
Sure  was  his  wife  a  present  to  behold. 

Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  inn  were  spent, 
She  mused  at  home  io  suUen  discontent ; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There  was  a  fiirmer  in  the  place,  whose  name, 
And  skill  in  rural  arts,  was  known  to  fame ; 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent. 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content; 
The  youth  those  arts,  and  those  alone,  should  learn, 
With  aught  beside  his  guide  had  no  concern : 
He  might  to  neighb'ring  towns  or  distant  ride. 
And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide : 
With  handsome  prints  his  private  room  was  graced. 
His  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were  placed : 
Men  knew  not  if  he  farm'd,  but  they  allow'd  him 


Books,  prints,  and  music,  cease,  at  times,  to  charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  farm ; 
They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  Cecil  fimnd. 
In  fiinner  Ellii,  one  infiirm'd  and  sound ; 
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But  in  his  wife— I  hate  the  fact  I  tell— 
A  lovely  beings,  who  could  please  too  well : 
And  he  was  one  who  never  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 

Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  view } 

So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 

Evil,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will : 

She  sought  not  safety  from  the  fancied  crime, 

**  And  why  retreat  before  the  dangerous  Ume  T' 

Oft  came  the  student  of  the  farm  and  read, 
And  found  his  mind  with  more  than  reading  &d  s 
This  Ellis  seeing,  left  them,  or  he  staid, 
As  pleased  him,  not  ofiended  nor  afraid ; 
He  came  in  spirits  with  his  jrirls  to  play, 
Then  ask  excuse,  and,  laughrag,  walk  away : 
When,  as  he  enterM,  Cecil  ceased  to  read. 
He  would  exclaim,  **  Proceed,  ray  fHend,  proceed  !** 
Or,  sometimes  weary,  would  to  bed  retire, 
And  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 

**  My  conversation  does  he  then  despise  ? 
Leaves  he  this  slighted  &ce  for  other  eyes  7** 
So  said  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thought,  to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 

Alas !  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  tongue. 
That  yet  pronounced  her  beautiful  and  young ; 
The  tongue  that,  seeming  careless,  ever  praiMd ; 
The  eye  that,  roving,  on  her  person  razed ; 
The  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please ; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 

Still  there  was  virtue,  but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill*s  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone ; 
The  slightest  motion,— ceasing  from  our  care,— 
A  nioment*p  absence, — when  we*re  not  aware, 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies. 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  oir  the  glorious  height  fk'om  whence  it  feD, 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwelL 

FHendship  with  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing— 
Thence  hopes  avow*d  and  bold  confessions  spring : 
Frailties  confessM  to  other  fVailties  lead. 
And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed ; 
And,  when  the  fHends  have  thus  their  hearts  dis- 
closed. 
They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed. 

The  foe's  attack  will  on  the  fort  begin. 
When  he  is  certain  of  a  friend  within. 

When  an  was  lost,— or,  in  the  lovw'i  sight. 
When  all  was  won,-^e  lady  thought  of  flight 

••  What !  sink  a  slave  7"  she  said,  **  and  with  deceit 
The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet  7 
No!  arm*d  with  death,  I  would  his  fury  brave, 
And  own  the  justice  of  the  blow  he  gave  1 
Bat  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  ocud. 
And  his  confiding  folly  to  behold ; 
To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read, 
In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they  proceed, 
I  cannot  brook ;  nor  will  I  here  abide 
Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  that  shame  trould 
hide: 


Fly  with  me,  Henry  T*  Henry  sought  in  vain 
To  soothe  her  terrors  and  her  griefs  restrain: 
He  saw  the  lengtlis  that  women  dared  to  go, 
And  fearM  the  husband  both  as  friend  and  fo& 
Of  ferming  weary — for  the  guilty  mind 
Can  no  resource  in  guiltless  studies  find. 
Left  to  bitnself,  his  mother  all  unknown. 
His  titled  father,  loth  the  boy  to  own. 
Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 
A  favour*d  offspring  of  a  lawless  bed ; 
And  would  he  censure  one  who  should  pome 
The  way  he  took  7  Alicia  yet  was  new : 
Her  passion  pleased  him :  he  agreed  on  flight : 
They  fix*d  the  method,  and  they  chose  the  night 

Then,  while  the  farmer  read  of  public  crimei, 
Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Times, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair, 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there. 

The  heart  of  Ellis  Ued ;  the  comfort,  prid^ 
The  hope  and  sta^  of  his  existence,  died; 
Rage  fh>m  the  mm  of  his  peace  arose. 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  his  foes ; 
Would  with  wild  haste  the  guilty  pair  purtiie, 
And  when  he  found— Good  heaven !  whst  wooU 
he  do  7 

That  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  seiie, 
And  agoniie  her  heart,  his  own  to  ease. 
That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sight 
Insult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite ; 
Bring  death  in  view,  and  then  the  stroke  gaspead, 
And  draw  out  tortures  till  his  life  should  end : 
O !  it  should  stand  recorded  in  all  time. 
How  they  transgressed,  and  he  avenged  the  erime! 

In  this  bad  world  should  all  his  business  cease, 
He  would  not  seek — ^he  would  not  taste  of  peace; 
But  wrath  should  live  till  vengeance  had  her  doe, 
And  with  his  wrath  his  life  should  perish  too. 

His  girls — not  his— he  would  not  be  so  weak- 
Child  was  a  word  he  never  more  must  speak ! 
How  did  he  know  what  villains  had  defiled 
His  honest  bed  7 — He  spum'd  the  name  of  child: 
Keep  them  he  must;  but  he  would  coarsely  hide 
Their  forms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  wom«n*s  pride; 
He  would  consume  their  flesh,  abridge  their  food, 
And  kill  the  mother-vices  in  their  Uood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieved  fer  all. 
He  with  the  husband  rooumM  Alicia^s  fell ; 
But  urged  the  vengeance  with  a  spirit  stroog, 
As  one  whose  own  rose  high  a^rainst  the  wrongs 
He  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved,    ^ 
Shared  in  his  wrath,  and  his  revenge  approved. 

Years  now  unseen,  he  moum*d  this  tenant's  fate, 
And  wonder*d  how  he  bore  his  widow'd  state; 
sun  he  would  menUon  Ellis  with  the  pride 
Of  one  who  feh  himself  to  worth  allied: 
Such  were  his  notions— had  been  k>ng,  bat  now 
He  wish*d  to  see  if  vengeance  lived,  and  how : 
He  doubted  not  a  mind  so  strong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  roeasuresdeal. 
Then  would  he  go,  and  haply  he  mi^ht  find 
Some  new  excitement  for  a  weary  mud; 
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1 1-^,  nv  wouiu  praiiw  m  vinuous  anger  give. 
And  so  his  vengeance  should  be  nursed  and  live. 

T.WU  was  glad  to  see  his  landlord  conoe, 

A  transient  joy  broke  in  upon  his  gloom, 

Aruj  pleased  he  led  the  knight  to  a  superior  room ; 

WuTf  she  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  sit, 

AVijo  paid  with  smiles  his  condescending  wit 

Thrre  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 

^Vhcrc  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were  seen, 

Now  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  past, 

A  painful  look  on  every  object  cast : 

Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenants  troubled  state. 

But  still  he  wished  to  know  the  offenders^  fate. 

••  Know  you  they  suffer,  Ellis  ?"--Elli8  knew  ;— 
"  T  is  well  I  'I  is  just !  but  have  they  all  their  due  7 
Hivc  they  in  mind  and  body,  head  and  heart, 
^^a^tain*d  the  pangs  of  tlieir  accursed  part  7" 

-They    have!"— "'Tis   weU!"— •*And    wante 

enough  to  shake 
The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break.'* 

"  But  have  yoa  «een  them  in  such  misery  dwell  7" 
••In  misery  past  description."—**  That  is  well" 

"  Alas !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 

Yet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust; 

For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt. 

That  vengeance  surely  may  her  claim  fi>rget" 

"  Man,  can  you  pity  7" 

**  As  a  man  I  feel 
Miseries  like  theirs." 

••  But  never  would  you  heal  7^ 

"  Hear  me.  Sir  Owen  : — I  had  sought  them  long, 

Cr^d  by  the  pain  of  ever-present  wrong ; 

Vet  had  not  seen  ;  and  twice  the  year -came  round — 

Years  hateful  now— ere  I  my  victims  found : 

But  1  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon''s  gloom 

Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home, 

For  that  depended  on  the  weekly  pay, 

And  they  were  sorely  frightenM  on  the  day; 

But  there  they  lingered  on  from  week  to  week, 

Haonted  by  ills  of  which  *t  is  hard  to  speak. 

For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all. 

The  very  smallest — but  they  none  were  smalL 

T^e  roof,  nnceird  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
I  passed  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold. 
The  Btrait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold  ; 
And,  when  I  enter*d,  misery  met  my  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue. 
And  the  bleak  icy  Mast  across  the  dungeon  flew; 
There  frown'd  the  ruinM  walls  that  once  were 

'white; 
There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted  light ; 
There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood ; 
But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
^>j  these,  thus  follow'd  by  relentless  fite  7 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
ofealhed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 


neirs  maae  oj  law  rcjccieu  nun  oi  course, 
And  left  liim  neither  refuge  nor  resource : — 
Their  father's  7     No  :  he  was  the  harlot's  son 
Who  wrong'd  them,  whom  their  duty  bade  them 

shun ; 
And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he  was  a)!  undone. 

Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  b^ter  times  had  led 
To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed  : 
Their  bed  I — I  shudder  as  I  speak — and  shared 
Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared." 

**  Man  !  my  good  Ellis !  can  you  sigh  7" — ^*I  can : 

In  short.  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man ; 

And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endufed. 

The  poor  uncertain  pittance  they  procured ; 

When  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen. 

Their  sickness  won  their  neighbours  of  their  den. 

Poor  as  tliey  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor. 

To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more  : 

Then,  loo,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came. 

And  in  this  state — that  wife  I  -cannot  name 

Brought  forth  a  famialiM  child  of  sufferipg  and  of 

vhanie. 
This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this  scene, 
Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
A  fireless  room,  and  where  a  fire  had  place. 
The  blart  loud  howling  down  tlie  em^y  space. 
You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  di^ess. 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  madetheir  suffering  lest  1" 

**  Sought  you  them,  Ellis,  from  the  mean  intent 
To  give  them  succour  7" 

**  What  indeed  I  meant 
At  first  was  vengeance ;  but  I  long  pursued 
The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view'd 
In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 
And  tl^re  that  wife, — whom  I  had  loved  ao  well. 
And  thought  so  happy,  was  condemnM  to  dwell ; 
The  gay^  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine. 
More  than  perhaps  l^came  a  wife  of  mine; 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore. 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor '. — 
I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part. 
Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart; 
Yet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 

There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  uniropassion'd  stare. 
And  my  wild  wonders — Scat  of  virtue  !  chaste 
As  lovely  once !    O  !  how  wert  thou  disgraced  I 
Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defiled. 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child  ; — 
That  sin.bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  k>r  aid ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn. 
Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame : 
Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame 
That  warm'd  his  agucd  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  see 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gazed  on  me. 
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1  was  oonfased  in  this  nnhappj  yiew : 
M J  wife !  my  friend  !  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 
My  children's  mother, — my  Alicia, — laid 
On  such  a  bed  !  so  wretched, — so  afraid ! 
And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise. 
And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look. 
Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  diook. 

At  last  he  spoke : — ^  Long  since  T  would  have  died. 
But  could  not  leave  her,  though  fi>r  death  I  sigh'd. 
And  tried  the  poisoned  cup,  and  dropt  it  as  I  tried. 

She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famished  thing 
Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evils,  cling : 
Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace. 
And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  V 

Ghastly  be  smiled : — I  knew  not  what  I  felt. 
But  my  heart  melted — hearts  of  flint  would  melt. 
To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame. 
How  base,  bow  low,  how  groveling  they  became : 
I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

Yet,  O !  that  woman's  look !  my  words  are  vain 
Her  mix*d  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
True,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  fall. 
But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 
And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she  would 
'  now  recall. 

But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought. 

The  greater  anguish  in  my  mind  was  wrought ; 

The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 

She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 

So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill'd 

My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  inBtUlM. 

This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their  striffs, 
If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life  ; 
But  the  strong  view  of  these  departed  yean 
Caused  a  full  burst  of  salutary  tears. 
And  as  I  wept  at  large,  and  thought  alone, 
I  felt  my  reason  re-ascend  her  throne.** 

*•  My  friend  !**  Sir  Owen  answer*d,  •*  what  became 
Of  your  just  anger  7 — when  you  saw  their  shame. 
It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have  shown 
Strength,  if  not  joy — ^their  sufferings  were  their 


**  Alas,  for  them !  their  own  in  very  deed ! 
And  they  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 
Their  own  by  purchase,  for  Ste'ir  frailty  paid,— 
And  wanted  Heaven's  own  justice  human  aid  7 
And  seeing  this,  oonld  I  beseech  my  God 
For  diwper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  7** 

•*  But  could  you  help  them  ?'*—••  Think,  Sir  Owen, 

how 
I  saw  them  then — methinks  I  see  them  now  ! 
She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs. 
Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither*d  breast 
The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  prest. 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry. 
Vain  instinct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 


Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
Where  all  was  diurnal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  compeird  neglect,  unwholesome  and  a 

clean ; 
That  arm, — that  eye, — the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek,- 
Spoke  all.  Sir  Owen — ^fiercely  miseries  speak !" 

And  you  relieved  ?** 

"  If  heirs  seducing  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  toa" 

**  Revenge  was  thine — ^tboa  hadst  the  power,  th 

right ; 
To  give  it  up  was  Heaven's  own  act  to  slight" 

"  Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or  powen 
I  felt  it  written — Vengeance  is  not  ours !" 

Well,  Ellis,  well !— I  find  these  female  foei, 
Or  ffood  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose ; 
And  we,  when  Satan  tempts  them,  take  the  cap» 
The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  op: 
But  shall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit. 
And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  7" 

**  And  what.  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do? 
It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue. 
And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the  smiten 
too.'* 

''  What  didst  thou,  man  ?" 

•*  I  brought  them  to  a  cot 
Behind  your  larches, — a  sequester'd  spot, 
Where  dwells  the  woman  :  I  believe  her  mind 
Is  now  enlighten'd — I  am  sure  resign'd  : 
She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  adiing  heart 
And  faltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart" 

"  And  that  vile  scoundrel" 

•*  Nay,  his  name  reatore, 
And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more : 
When  my  vain  help  was  offer'd,  he  was  past 
All  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last ; 
But  his  heart  open'd,  and  he  lived  to  see 
Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me. 

Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  on  the  day 
I  offer'd  help,  and  took  the  man  away. 
Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
And  Uste  of  joy— He  feebly  cried,  •  Forgive! 
I  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine,  but  now  adica ! 
Tempters  and  tempted !  what  will  thence  cnioc 
I  know  not,  dare  not  think !'— He  said,  and  he 
withdrew." 

"  But,  Ellis,  tell  me,  didst  thou  thus  desire 
To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  firt?" 

"  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest,— 
If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 
But  if  aught  more  Uie  sacred  words  imply, 
1  know  it  not — no  commentator  I.'* 

"  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  fbryiw  T— 

♦•  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 
Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 
Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 
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Sir  Owen  ■oflly  to  his  bed  adjourned. 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  return*d ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
Oa  what  tliis  man  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
How  be,  reaentiDj^  first,  forbore,  forgave. 
His  paasion^s  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave : 
And  as  be  rode  he  seemM  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 

Arriyed  at  home,  be  ■com*d  the  change  to  hide, 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride, 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recal 
Th*  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all : 
He  saw  his  nephew,  and  with  kindness  spoke — 
**  Charles,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke ; 
Talce  ber — I  *m  taught,  and  would  I  could  repay 
The  generous  teacher ;  hear  me,  and  obey : 
Bring*  me  the  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
On  lips  half  perjured  to  be  passive  now  : 
Take  ber,  and  let  me  thank  the  powers  divine 
She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine. 
Or  wben  ber  heart — Her  smiles  I  must  forget. 
She  may  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt" 

Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the  bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this  7 
And  if  Sir  Owen*s  was  not  half  so  strong, 
It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  long. 
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Tinn  weeks  had  past,  and  Richard  rambles  now 
Far  as  tbe  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 
He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  and  Finley  Mere, 
That  house  so  ancient,  and  that  lake  so  clear : 
He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay, 
Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches  play. 
And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stream, 
And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleam, 
Giving  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun, 
And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  mn : 
It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  side 
Rises  a  mountain-rock  in  rugged  pride ; 
And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  worms. 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 
A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began. 


He  knew  not  what  adventure,  m  tbe  street : 

A  stranger  there,  but  yet  a  window^view 

Gave  him  a  face  that  he  conceived  he  knew ; 

He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  lovely  lady,  dressM 

As  one  whom  taste  and  wealth  had  jointly  bles8*d  ; 

He  gazed,  but  soon  a  footman  at  the  door 

Thundering,  alarm*d  her,  who  was  seen  no  more. 

**  This  was  the  lady  whom  ber  lover  bouqd 
In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved  unsound : 
Of  this  affair  I  have  a  clouded  view. 
And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  cleai'd  by  yoo.** 

So  Richard  spake,  and  instant  George  replied, 
**  I  had  the  story  from  the  injured  side. 
But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  gone. 
And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  came  on. 
Frail  was  the  hero  of  my  tale,  but  still 
Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  tlian  will ; 
Some  without  meaning  into  guilt  advance, 
From  want  of  guard,  from  vanity,  from  chance: 
Man*8  weakness  flics  his  more  immediate  pain, 
A  little  respite  from  his  fears  to  gain  ; 
And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly. 
If  be  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 

But  now  my  tale,  and  let  the  moral  say. 

When  hope  can  sleep,  there  *s  danger  m  delay. 

Not  that  for  rashness,  Richard,  I  would  plead, 

For  unadvised  alliance :  No,  indeed  : 

Think  ere  the  contract — but,  contracted,  stand 

No  more  debating,  take  the  ready  hand  : 

When  hearts  are  willing,  and  when  fears  subside. 

Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 

For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do, 

He  thinks  in  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue  7 

And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in  view  7 

For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to  keep 

His  wishes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep  : 

Hopes  die  with  fears ;  and  then  a  man  must  lose 

All  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views, 

Once  his  mind's  wealth !  He  travels  at  his  ease. 

Nor  horrors  now  nor  fairy-beauty  sees ; 

When  the  kind  goddess  gives  the  wished  assent. 

No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 

But  the  blest  youth  should  legal  sanction  seek 

Ere  yet  th*  assenting  blush  has  fled  the  cheek. 

And — hear  me,  Richard, — man  has  reptile-pride 
That  often  rises  when  his  fears  subside; 
When,  like  a  trader  feeling  rich,  he  now 
Neglects  his  former  smile,  his  humble  bow. 
And,  conscious  of  his  hoarded  wealth,  assumes 
New  airs,  nor  thinks  how  odious  he  becomes. 

There  is  a  wandering,  wavering  train  of  thought 
That  something  seeks  where  nothing  should' ba 

souffht. 
And  will  a  self-delighted  spirit  move 
To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  love. 


First  be  it  granted  aU  was  doly  said 
By  the  fond  youth  to  the  belisving  maid , 
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Let  as  suppose  with  many  a  sigh  there  came 
Th&  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame ; — 
And  so  her  answer — *•  She  was  happj  then. 
Blest  in-  herseH^  and  did  not  think  of  men  ; 
And  with  such  comforts  in  her  present  state, 
A  wish  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  fate : 
That  she  would  not ;  but  yet  she  would  ooafem 
With  him  she  tliought  her  hazard  would  be  less  y 
Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  would  regard 

express : 
But  to  be  brief— if  he  could  wait  and  see 
In  a  few  yeary  what  his  desires  would  bo.*  "— 

Henry  for  years  read  months,  then  weeks,  nor  fbund 
The  lady  thought  his  judgment  was  unsound  ; 
**  For  months  read  weeks,"  she  read  it  to  his  praise. 
And  bad  some  thoaghts  of  changing  it  to  days. 

And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lo7cr  tried,  I  think,  for  lovers*  sake ; 
And  teach  the  meaning  m  a  lady's  mind 
When  you  can  none  in  her  expressions  find  : 
Words  are  designM  that  meaning  to  convey. 
But  oflen  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  Nay  ! 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,,  some  gentle  bints 
betray. 

Then,  too,  when  ladies  mean  to  yield  at  Tength, 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  ]over*s  strength. 
And,  kindly  cautious,  will  no  force  employ 
But  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 

As  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  woo*d, 
And  were  b^y  magic's  mighty  art  withstood, 
The-  kind  historian,  for  the  dame  afraid. 
Gave  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 

A  downright  Na^!  wovAd  mske  »  man  despair. 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 
But  "  No !  because  I  *m  very  happy  now. 
Because  I  dread  th*  irrevocable  vow. 
Because  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve. 
Because  I  love  not — No,  I  cannot  love ; 
Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest^ 

Because in  short,  a  single  life  is  best** 

A  No  I  when  backed  by  reasons  of  such  force. 
Invites  approach,  and  wiU  recede  of  course. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour's  soke. 
Will  some  defence  or  its  appearance  make ; 
On  first  approach  there 's  much  resistance  made, 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade ; 
With  lofly  looks,  and  threat'ningr  stem  and  proud, 
**Come,  if  you  dare,**  is  said  in  language  loud. 
But  if  th*  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 
••  Come,"  says  the  yielding  party,  *•  if  you  will  ;'* 
Then  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  aj^rove. 
And  tw^e  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  lovew — 

We  now  retrace  our  tale,  and  forward  go,^ 
Thus  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No ! 
His  prudent  father,  who  had  duly  weigh'd. 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of  the  maid. 
Not  much  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
He  knew  his  power,  and  would  his  son  should 
know. 

**  Harry,  I  wiU,  whifo  I  your  bargain  make^ 
That  you  a  journey  to  oar  patron  take ; 


I  know  her  guardian ;  care  will  not  become 
A  lad  when  courting ;  as  you  must  be  damb. 
You  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  will  speak, 
And  ask  what  you  are  not  supposed  to  seek." 

Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part  \  expressive  looks  and  eyes, 
Tender  and  tearful, — many  a  fond  adieu, 
And  many  a  eal^  the  sorrow  to  renew ; 
Sighs  such  as  lovers  onl^  can  explain, 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  Tain. 

Cecilia  liked  it  not ;  she  had,  in  truth, 
No  mind  to  part  with  her  enamour'd  youth; 
But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to  cheat. 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to-meeL 

Now  Henry's  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  part ; 
He  knew  his  lordship,  and  was  known  for  ads 
That  I  omit, — they  were  acknowledged  fiicts; 
An  interest  somewhere ;  I  the  place  forget, 
And  the  good  deed — ^no  matter — 't  was  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Express'd  dissent — the  father  waa  obeyM. 

But  though  the  maid  was  by  fier  ^rs  assaird, 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  and  prevmrd; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  falling— led, 
Maim'd  and  disfigured,  groaning  to  his  bed  ,* 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels,— dying,— dead. 

But  Prudence  answer'd,  **  Is  not  every  maid 
With  equa^ cause  for  him  she  loves  afraid?" 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  lo?e  pursue. 

She  had  no  doubts,  and  ber  reliance  stroDf 
Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wroog : 
Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth 
Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth; 
Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him'  supplied. 
And  she  believed  him  faithfiil,  though  untried : 
On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would  ooondb 

If  some  fond  girl  express'd  a  tender  pain 
Lest  some  fiur  rival  should  allure  her  swain. 
To  such  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  severe,     ^ 
*  Cto  one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear  V 

My  Ford  was  kind, — a  month  had  poss'd  away. 
And  Henry  stay'd — he  sometimes  named  a  day ; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Hen^y  atill  mart 

stay: 
His  father's  words  to  him  were  words  of  falfrT* 
"  Wail,  't  is  your  duty ;  t  is  my  pleasure,  wait . 

In  all  his  walks,  in  hiBv  heath  or  wood, 

Cecilia's  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued ; 

In  the  gray  rooming,  in  the  silent  noon, 

In  the  soft  twilight,  by  the  sober  moon. 

In  those  forsaken  rmms,  in  that  immense  ssIood; 

And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown. 

There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes  his  own. 

•»  Here  none  approach,**  said  he, "  to  interfere, 
But  I  can  think  of  my  Cecilia  here  !** 

But  there  did  come— end  how  it  came  to  pus 
Who  shaU  explain  ?— a  mUd  and  blmMjyed  h**^ 
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It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  doubt — 

The  cause  unknown — ^we  say  **  «■  ihingrs  (all  out  ;^ 

The  damwl  enterM  there,  in  wand*ring  round  about : 

At  first  she  saw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran. 

As  from  a  ghost,  when  ihe  beheld  a  man. 

She  wBi  esteemM  a  beauty  through  the  hall. 
And  so  admitted,  with  consent  ofall ; 
And,  like  a  treasure,  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  Miept ; 
Whether  as  friends  ¥rfao  joinM  the  noble  pair. 
Or  those  invited  by  the  steward  thers. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  whose  life 
Was  brief  and  s^ :  he  lost  a  darling  wife. 
And  Fanny-  then  her  father,  who  could  save 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave» 
With  the  fair  orphan,  to  a  sister's  care» 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling  pair-^ 
Steward  and  steward's  lady — o*er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  I  shaH  not  describe. 

This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone, 
Would,  by  their  care,  for  Fanny's  loss  atone : 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest  fame ; 
And  to  the  ball,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  assenting :  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  fh>m  every  here's  sight. 
Who  might  in  vouthfal  error  cast  his  eyes 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  lawful  prixe. 
On  border  land,  whom  as  their  right  or  prey, 
A  youth  from  either  side  might  bear  away. 
Some  handsome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass ; 
Or  some  invader  from  the  class  above. 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  his  passion  proTe 
By  asking  less,  love  (mly  for  his  love. 

This  much  experienced  aunt  her  fear  express'd. 
And  dread  of  old  and  young,  of  host  and  guest 

••  Go  not,  my  Fanny,  in  their  way,"  she  cried, 
■*  It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried ; 
So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side." 

She  was  not  ever  at  that  side  ;  but  still 
Observed  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  wiD. 

But  in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  gloon 
She  could  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  **  I  will  ascend  these  stairs 
To  see  the  chapel, — ^there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
None,"  she  believed,  "  had  yet  to  dress  return'd. 
By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd :" 
In  her  slow  motion,  looking,  as  she  glides, 
On  pictures,  busto,  and  what  she  met  besides. 
And  speaking  soflly  to  herself  alone. 
Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone ; 
And  thus  she  rambled  through  the  still  domain. 
Room  afler  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
Where  she  beheld  our  youth,  and  frighten'd  ran. 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance. 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  7 
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Nay,  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  7—1  know  not :  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
And  when  a  girl's  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  7 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find, 
And  iost  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — What  the  evil  done  7 

Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  play. 
And  bade  him  not  hitrude  on  Henry*B  way : 

**  O,  he  intrudes  not !"  said  the  youth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
Would  make  such  faces,  and  assume  such  look»^ 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 

When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance  seek, 
He  will  his  thoughts  in  chosen  language  speak ; 
And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind  ; 
But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid. 
And  built  up  friendship  ere  a  word  is  said : 
*T  is  not  with  words- that  they  their  wishes  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  quite  as  well ; 
And  thus  they  find,  when  they  be^in  t'  explore 
Their  way  by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 

And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when  dark, 
Met  in  their  way,  when  wandering  in  the  park ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  they  might. 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night ; 
But,  when  in  pathless  ways  their  chance  will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admire  the  thing. 

The  youth  in  meeting  read  the  damsel's  face. 
As  if  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trace ; 
On  which  her  colour  changed,  as  if  she  meant 
To  give  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent 

Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did  not  speak— 
The  smile  implied,  **  Do  tell  me  what  you  seek :" 
They  took  their  difierent  wsys  with  erring  feet. 
And  met  again,  surprised  that  they  could  meet; 
Then  must  they  speak — and  something  of  the  air 
Is  always  ready— ^  'T  is  extraraely  fiur !" 

It  was  so  pleasant !"  Henry  said ;  **  the  beam 
Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  stream ; 
And  chiefiy  yonder,  where  that  old  cascade 
Has  for  an  age  its  simple  music  made ; 
All  so  delightful,  soothing,  and  serene  I 
Do  you  not  feel  it  7  not  enjoy  the  scene  7 
Something  it  has  that  words  will  not  express. 
But  rather  hide,  and  make  th'  enjoymeiit  less : 
'T  is  what  our  souls  conceive,  *t  is  what^ur  hearts 
confess." 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  at  these  same  words  confess'd 
How  well  he  painted,  and  how  rightly  guess'd ; 
And,  while  they  stood  admiring  their  retreat, 
Henry  fbund  something  like  a  mossy  seat ; 
But  Fanny  sat  not ;  no,  she  rather  pray'd 
That  she  might  leave  him,  she  was  so  afraid. 

Not,  sir,  of  you ;  your  goodness  I  can  trast. 
But  folks  are  so  censorious  and  onjust, 
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The/  make  no  difference,  they  pay  no  regard 
To  our  true  meaning,  which  is  very  hard 
And  very  cruel ;  great  the  pain  it  cost 
To  lose  such  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost : 
Did  people  know  how  free  from  thought  of  ill 
One's  meaning  is,  their  malice  would  be  stilL** 

At  this  she  wept;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Shone  in  each  eye,  and  there  was  fire  m  them, 
For  as  they  fell,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet. 
He  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet 


**  A  lovely  creature !  not  more  fiiir  than  good. 
By  all  admired,  by  some,  it  seems,  parsoed. 
Yet  self-protected  by  her  virtue^s  force 


And  conscious  truth — What  evil  in  discourse 
With  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
Herself  with  me,  reliance  strong  and  just  ?** 

Our  lover  then  believed  he  must  not  seem 

CSold  to  the  maid  who  ||rave  him  her  esteem ; 

Not' manly  this ;  Cecilia  had  his  heart. 

But  it  was  lawful  with  his  time  to  part ; 

It  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 

A  virtuous  friendship  for  a  girl  like  this ; 

False  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove. 

But  kindness  here  took  nothing  from  his  love : 

Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known. 

When  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own ; 

So,  though  our  bosom*s  queen  we  still  prefer. 

We  are  not  always  on  our  knees  to  her. 

**  Cecilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon. 

And  yon  bright  orbs,  that  fate  would  change  as  soon 

As  my  devotion ;  but  the  absent  sun 

Cheers  us  no  longer  when  his  course  is  run ; 

And  then  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 

A  little  worship  till  he  shines  again.** 

The  father  still  commanded  **  Wait  awhile,** 
And  the  son  answer'd  in  submissive  style. 
Grieved,  but  obedient ;  and  obedience  teased 
His  lady*s  spirit  more  than  grieving  pleased  : 
That  he  should  grieve  in  absence  was  most  fit. 
But  not  that  he  to  absence  should  submit ; 
And  in  her  letters  might  be  traced  reproof 
Distant  indeed,  but  visible  enough ; 
This  should  the  wandering  of  his  heart  have  stay'd ; 
Alas !  the  wanderer  was  the  vainer  made. 

The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent. 

And  yet  it  always  secm*d  by  accident; 

Till  in  the  nymph  the  shepherd  had  been  blind 

If  he  had  fail*d  to  see  a  manner  kind. 

With  that  expressive  look,  that  seem*d  to  say, 

"  Yon  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  you  may.'* 

O !  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fly. 
And  blaiAd  his  heart,  unwilling  to  comply : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  it  came  to  pass, 
That  ho  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  lass ; 
Reserved  herself,  with  strict  attention  kept. 
And  care  and  vigilance  that  never  slept : 
**  How  is  it  thus  that  they  a  beauty  trust 
With  me,  who  feel  the  confidence  is  just  7 
And  they,  too,  feel  it ;  yes,  they  may  confide,** — 
He  said  in  folly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 

*T  is  thus  our  secret  passions  work  their  way. 
And  the  poor  victims  know  not  they  obey. 


Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair. 
And  there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny's  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid, 
She  jud^d  him  only  modest  and  afraid ; 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should  prove  unkind, 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  prospects  gay, 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,  *«  I  love  !**— alas !  he  dared  not  say. 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind. 
But  oft  he  wish'd  her,  like  his  Fanny,  kind ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  vain, 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profisss  her  love. 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word, 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bosom*B  lord. 

Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow'd. 
To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud ; 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh, 
Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity ; 
But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour. 
Would,  by  fresh  kindness,  feed  the  growing  power, 
And  he  indulged,  vain  being !  in  the  joy, 
That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy ; 
A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecila  ahsoit,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

O !  vain  desire  of  jouth,  that  in  the  hour 
Of  strong  temptation,  when  he  feels  the  power, 
And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase, 
Yet  will  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace. 
Will  trust  to  chance  to  free  him  from  the  snare, 
Of  which,  long  since,  his  conscience  said,  beware! 
Or  look  for  strange  deliverance  from  that  ill, 
That  he  might  fly,  could  he  command  the  will ! 
How  can  he  freedom  from  the  future  seek, 
Who  feels  already  that  he  grows  too  weak  ? 
And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 
Removes  the  power,  and  makes  the  way  for  crime: 
Yet  thoughU  he  had,  and  he  would  think, "Forego 
My  dear  Cecilia  7  not  for  kingdoms !  No ! 
But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  friend  to  be 
Of  one  who  feels  this  fond  regard  for  me  7 
I  wrong  no  creature  by  a  kindness  lent 
To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent ; 
And  for  that  fair  one,  whom  I  still  adore. 
By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more  ;** 
And  not  unlikely,  for  our  thoughts  will  tend 
To  those  whom  we  are  conscious  we  offend. 

Had  Reason  whisper*d,  **  Has  Cecilia  lea?e 
Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  receive, 
And  be  to  him  the  friend  that  you  appear 
To  this  soft  girl  7— would  not  some  jcalooa  ftar 
Proclaim  your  thoughts,  that  he  approach'd  too 
near?'* 

But  Henry,  blinded  still,  presumed  to  write 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight ; 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  friend, 
If,  as  he  hoped,  her  Kindness  would  descend- 
But  what  he  foar'd  to  lose  or  hoped  to  gain 
By  writing  thus,  he  had  been  ask*d  in  t-ain. 

It  was  his  purpose,  every  mom  ho  rose,  ^ 

The  dangerous  friendship  he  had  made  to  ckm; 
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Trae,  he  has  wonderM  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  oflen,  and  is  not  afraid ; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen. 
Has  neyer  in  their  private  walks  been  seen ; 
And  oflcn  he  has  thought,  **  What  can  their  silence 
mean? 

They  can  have  no  design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
In  fact  I  know  not  how  the  tiling  began,— 
T  is  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here. 
And  fear  not,  nor,  in  tkcl,  have  cause  to  fear.** 

But  did  that  pair,  who  seemed  to  think  that  all 
UnwatchM  will  wander  and  unguarded  fall, 
Did  tiiey  permit  a  youth  and  maid  to  meet 
Both  unreproved  7  were  they  so  indiscreet  7 

This  sometimes  entered  HenryV  mind,  and  then, 
**  Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men  7" 
He  said,  "  or  who  their  secret  thoughts  explore  7 
Why  do  I  vex  me  7  I  will  think  no  more.*' 

My  lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind, 
•*  My  good  friend  Harry,  do  not  think  as  blind  !** 
Inters  had  past,  though  he  bad  nothing  seen, 
His  careful  father  and  my  lord  between ; 
But  to  what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown — 
It  might  be  borough  business,  or  their  own. 

Fanny,  it  seemM,  was  now  no  more  in  dread. 
If  one  approachM,  she  neither  fear'd  nor  fled : 
He  mused  on  this, — **  But  wherefore  her  alarm  ? 
She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  no  harm.** 

Something  his  father  wrote  that  gave  him  pain : 

**■  I  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain  ; — 

Be  cautious,  Harry ;  favours  to  procure 

We  strain  a  point,  but  we  must  first  be  sure : 

Love  is  a  folly, — that,  indeed,  is  true, — 

Bat  something  still  is  to  our  honour  due. 

So  I  must  leave  the  thing  to  my  good  lord  and  you.** 

But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  strong : 
**  You  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  long ; 
We  hear  reports ;  and,  Henry, — mark  me  well, — 
I  heed  not  every  tale  that  triflers  tell  ;— 
Be  you  no  trifler ;  dare  not  to  believe 
That  I  am  one  whom  words  and  vows  deceive ; 
You  know  your  heart,  your  hazard  you  will  learn, 
And  this  your  trial— instantly  return." 

**  Unjust,  injurious,  jealous,  cruel  maid ! 

Am  I  a  slave,  of  haughty  words  afraid  7 

^n  she  who  thus  commands  expect  to  be  obey*d  7 

0 !  bow  unlike  this  dear  assenting  soul. 

Whose  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control  !*' 

Uneasy,  anxious,  f5ll*d  with  self-reproof. 

He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  patron*s  roof; 

And  then  again  his  vacillating  mind 

To  stay  resolved,  and  that  her  pride  should  find : 

Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took. 

And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 

^S*in,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 

Met,  and  "« O,  speak  !**  wai  Fanny's  silent  prayer ; 


She  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease.** 

Ah  !  foolish  man !  to  virtue  true  nor  vice. 
He  buys  distress,  and  self-esteem  the  price ; 
And  what  his  gain  7 — a  tender  smile  and  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 

Thus,  every  day  they  Hved,  and  every  time 
They  met,  increased  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 

Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  oft-times  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  past  trembling  by ; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  sad  truth — ^and  then  his  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due :  thus  daily  he  became 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 

But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to  close, 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arose. 
Within  the  park,  beside  the  bounding  brook. 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them :  they  could  trace 
News  in  his  k>ok,  and  gkdneas  in  his  fiice. 

He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big. 

With  clean  brown  broad-doth,  and  with  white  cat 

wig : 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied. 
And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side : 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive-;  civil,  gay,  or  grave. 
But  condescending  alT ;  and  each  declared 
How  much  he  govem*d,  and  how  well  he  fared. 

This  great  man  bow*d,  not  humbly,  but  his  bow 

Appear*d  familiar  converse  to  allow : 

The  trembling  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view. 

Within  the  chestnut  grove  in  fear  withdrew ; 

While  Henry  wonder*d,  not  without  a  fear, 

Of  that  which  brought  th*  important  man  so  near : 

Doubt  was  dispersed  by — ^My  esteem*d  young 

man!** 
As  he  with  condescending  grace  began 

**  Though  you  with  youthful  frankness  nobly  trust 
Your  Fanny*s  friends,  and  doubtless  think  them 

just; 
Though  you  have  not»  with  craving  soul,  applied 
To  us,  and  ask*d  the  fortune  of  your  bride. 
Be  it  our  care  that  you  shall  not  lament 
That  love  has  made  you  so  improvident 

An  orphan  maid Your  patience !  you  shall  have 

Your  time  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave  ; — 
Fanny,  dear  girl !  has  in  my  spouse  and  me 
Friends  of  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  t<^^ 

None  of  the  poorest nav,  sir,  no  reply. 

You  shall  not  need and  we  are  born  to  die  * 

And  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say, 
That  what  he  has  he  cannot  take  away  ; 
Her  mother*s  father,  one  who  has  a  store 
Of  this  world*s  good,  and  always  looks  for  more ; 
But,  next  his  money,  loves  the  girl  at  heart. 
And  she  will  have  it  when  they  come  to  part^ 

^  Sir,**  said  the  youth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
^  Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  beg, — for  mercy's  sake  i 
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Sir,  were  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confess'd, 
Woald  you  admit  the  truths  that  I  protest 
Are  such: your  pardon** 

**  Pardon  !  ^ood,  my  friend, 
I  not  alone  will  pardon,  I  commend : 
Think  you  that  I  have  no  remembrance  left 
Of  youthful  lo?e,  and  Cupid^s  cunning  theft  7 
How  nymphs  will  listen  when  their  swains  per- 
suade, 
How  hearts  are  gained,  and  how  exchange   is 

made  7— 
Come,  sir,  your  hand'* 

•*  In  mercy,  hear  me  now  !** 
**  I  cannot  hear  you,  time  will  not  allow : 
You  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
For  ever  needed — but  we  part  as  friends ; 
And  here  comes  one  who  will  the  whole  explain. 
My  better  self— and  we  shall  meet  again.** 

"Sir,  Ientx«at** 

**  Then  be  entreaty  made 
To  her,  a  woman,  one  you  may  persuade ; 
A  little  teasing,  but  she  will  comply. 
And  loves  her  niece  too  ibndly  to  deny.** 

**  O !  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  I V* 
Exolaim*d  the  youth ;  **  But  let  me  now  collect 
My  scatterM  thoughta,  I  something  must  e&ct** 

Hurrying  she  came — **  Now,  what  has  he  confess*d. 
Ere  1  could  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  7 
What !  he  has  grieved  you  !   Tet  he,  too,  approves 
The  thing !  but  man  will  tease  yoo,  if  he  k)ves. 

But  now  for  business :  tell  me,  did  you  think 
That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings  wink  7 
Think  you,  you  walk*d  unseen  7   There  are  who 

bring 
To  me  all  secrets^O,  you  wicked  thing ! 

Poor  Fanny !  now  I  think  I  see  her  blush, 
All  red  and  rosy  when  I  beat  the  bush ; 
And  hide  your  secret,  said  I,  if  you  dare! 
So  out  it  came,  like  an  affrighted  hare. 

Miss !  said  I,  mvely ;  and  the  trembling  maid 
Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afraid ; 
And  then  she  wept ; — ^now,  do  remember  this, 
Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amira ; 
For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird. 
And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  stirr*d  ;-— 
Fanny,  I  said,  then  whisper'd  her  the  name. 
And  caused  such  looks— Yes,  yours  are  just  the 


But  hear  my  storr — ^When  your  love  was  known 
For  this  our  child— she  is,  in  &ct,  our  own — 
Then,  first  debating,  we  ngreed  at  last 
To  seek  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  had  past** 

"To  tell  the  earl 7** 

**  Yes,  truly,  and  why  not  7 
And  then  together  we  contrived  our  plot** 

••Eternal  God  !*• 

•*  Nay,  be  not  so  surprised, — 
In  all  the  matter  we  were  well  advised  ; 
We.saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there. 
And  said  to  Johnson,  •  Johnson,  take  a  chair :' 


True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way. 
But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
We  are  obeyed  in  ours,  and  they  in  theira  obey- 
So  Johnson  bow*d,  for  that  was  right  and  fit. 
And  had  no  scruple  with  the  earl  to  sit — 
Why  look  you  so  impatient  while  I  tdl 
What  they  debated  7— you  must  like  it  welL 

*  Let  them  go  on,*  our  gracious  earl  began ; 

*  They  will  go  off,'  said,  joking,  my  good  man  : 

*  Well  !*  said  the  countess, — she's  a  lover*s  friend, — 

*  What  if  they  do,  they  make  the  speedier  end* 
But  be  you  mora  composed,  for  that  dear  child 
Is  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild : 

O !  we  have  watch*d  you  on  from  day  to  day» 

*  There  go  the  lovers  1*  we  were  wont  to  say~ 
••  But  why  that  look  7** 

•*  Dear  madam,  I  implore 
A  single  moment  !** 

••  I  can  give  no  more : 
Hera  are  your  letters— that's  a  female  pen. 
Said  I  to  Fanny — *  *t  is  his  sister*s,  tlien,' 
Replied  the  maid. — No !  never  must  yoo  stray ; 
Or  hide  your  wanderings,  if  you  should,  I  pray ; 
I  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  best  may  err. 
But  keep  the  by-walks  of  your  life  from  her : 
That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be  told. 
When  they  have  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old. 
Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress, 
But  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 

I  prattle  idly,  while  your  letters  wait. 
And  then  my  lord  has  much  that  he  would  state, 
All  good  to  you — do  clear  that  clouded  face. 
And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 

Now  mind  that  none  with  hers  divide  your  heart. 
For  she  would  die  ere  lose  the  smallest  part; 
And  I  rejoice  that  all  has  gone  so  well. 
For  who  th'  effect  of  Johnson's  rage  can  teU  7 
He  had  his  feara  when  you  began  to  meet, 
But  I  assured  him  there  was  no  deceit : 
He  is  a  man  who  kindness  will  requite. 
But  injured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight ; 
And  he  would  spend  the  best  of  his  estates 
To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates; 
While  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  approves 
A  deed  that  *s  done,  and  serves  the  man  he  lores : 
Come,  read  your  letters — 1  must  now  be  gone. 
And  think  of  matten  that  are  coming  on." 

Henry  was  lost, — his  brain  confused,  his  soul 
Dismay'd  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond  control ; 
Borne  on  by  terror,  ho  foraboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter !  and  his  courage  fled ; 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadful  view. 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too  : 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  the  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — **  She  may  repent,  in  vain.** 

Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  taughtr— •*  A  servant  at  the  hall. 
Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Whose  father  would  not  with  her  mother  wed. 
Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  Ibol,  the  toy. 
Or  the  attempted  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
More  than  suspected,  but  without  the  wit 
Or  the  allurements  for  such  creatures  fit ; 
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Not  Tirtanos  though  unfeeling,  cold  as  ice 
And  yet  not  chaste,  the  weeping  fool  of  vice ; 
Yield ing>»  not  tender;  feeble,  not  refined; 
Her  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 

Rival !  she  spumM  the  word ;  bat  let  him-  ttaj, 
Wam'd  as  he  was !  beyond  the  present  day, 
Whatever  his  patron  might  object  to  this. 
The  uncle-butler,  or  the  weeping  miss — 
Let  him  from  tliis  one  sinfle  day  remain, 
And  then  return !  he  would  to  her,  in  vain : 
There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn,  or  crave 
Food  undeserved !  and  be  with  slaves  a  slave.** 

Had  reason  guided  anger,  governed  zeal, 
Or  chosen  words  to  make  a  lover  feel, 
She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse 
Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce. 

**  Unjust  and  cruel,  insolent  and  proud  !*' 
He  said,  indignant,  and  he  spoke  aloud. 
**  Butler  !  and  servant !  Gentlest  of  thy  sex. 
Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  thee  vex  ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  thus  to  vile  report  give  ear, 
Nor  thus  enraged  for  fancied  crimes  appear ; 
I  know  not  what,  dear  maid ! — if  thy  soil  smiles 
were  here." 

And  then,  that  instant,  there  appear*d  the  maid. 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismayM ; 
Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrongM,  did  more 
Than  all  her  pleading  tenderness  before. 

In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride, 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside. 
In  this  weak  moment — **  Wilt  thou,"  he  began, 
**  Be  mine  ?**  and  ioy  o*er  all  her  features  ran ; 
"■  I  will  !'*  she  sofuy  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ; 
£v*n  as  his  11  ps  the  lawless  contract  seal*d 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield. 
And  honour  fled ;  but  still  be  spoke  of  love, 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 

That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  wont, 
To  think  on  what  had  past,  to  grieve  and  to  repent : 
Early  be  rose,  and  look*d  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  filPd  the  eastern  sky ; 
Ofl  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day : 
Bat  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 
And  the  oold  stream  curVd  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 
On  the  ri^ht  side  the  youth  a  wood  Burvey*d, 
With  all  Its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love, 
When  now  the  young  are  reared,  and  when  the  old, 
Loat  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold — 
Far  to  the  led  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitterM  on  the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done, 
And  slowly  Uacken'd  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 
25» 


AH  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look, 
And  of  his  mind — ^he  ponderM  for  a  while, 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrowed  smile. 

Not  much  remained ;  for  money  and  my  lord 
Soon  made  the  father  of  the  youth  accord ; 
His  prudence  half  resisted,  half  obey*d. 
And  scorn  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the  maid  - 
Cecilia  never  on  the  subject  spdie. 
She  seemM  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke; 
So  all  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Fix*d  with  fair  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 

Five  years  bad  past,  and  what  was  Henry  then  1 
The  most  repining  of  repenting  men ; 
With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afi^d 
Of  all  attention  to  another  paid ; 
Yet  powerless  she  her  husband  to  amuse. 
Lives  but  t*  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse ; 
Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  defects. 
She  merits  little,  and  yet  much  expects ; 
She  looks  fer  love  that  now  she  cannot  see. 
And  sighs  for  joy  that  never  more  can  be ; 
On  his  retirements  her  complaints  intrude, 
And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude : 
While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees, 
And  his  affections  in  her  languor  freeze ; 
Regret,  uncheckM  by  hope,  devours  his  mind, 
He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

**  Fool !  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  eheek. 
And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
Fool !  for  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign. 
When  one  the  glory  of  ber  sex  was  mine ; 
While  from  this  burthen  to  my  soul  I  hide. 
To  think  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

What  fiend  possess'd  me  when  I  tamely  gave 
My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot*s  slave  7 
Her  beauty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains  ? 
Th'  eternal  clicking  of  the  galling  chains : 
Her  person  truly  I  may  think  my  own, 
Seen  without  pfoasure,  without  triumph  shown  : 
Doleful  she  sits,  her  children  at  her  knees. 
And  gives  np  all  her  feeble  powers  to  please ; 
Whom  I,  unmoved,  or  moved  with  scorn,  behold. 
Melting  as  ice,  as  vapid  and  as  cold." 

Such  was  bis  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
The  self-contempt  that  no  self-love  can  cure : 
Some  business  calPd  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
When  unprepared  fer  more  than  Fortune's  frown , 
There  at  a  bouse  be  gave  his  luckless  name. 
The  master  absent,  and  Cecilia  came : 
Unhappy  man  i  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak. 
But  look*d  around,  as  if  retreat  to  seek : 
Tliis  she  allow'd  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
AskM  him  his  business,  sternly  bent  to  bear ; 
He  had  no  courage,  but  be  view*d  that  face 
As  if  he  sought  for  sympathy  and  grace : 
As  if  some  kind  returning  thought  to  trace : 
In  vain  ;  not  long  be  waited,  but  with  air. 
That  of  all  grace  coropeird  bim  to  despair. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came. 
Left  the  repentsnt  traitor  to  his  shame ; 
But,  going,  spoke,  **  Attend  •this  person  out, 
And  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  cornea  about  V* 
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Then,  with  cool  curtsey,  from  the  room  withdrew, 
That  wemM  to  say,  **  Unhappy  man,  adieu  !** 

Thus  wiU  it  be  when  roan  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  lieart,  and  then  entice ; 
When  wishes  vain  and  unde6ned  arise, 
And  that  weak  heart  deceive,  seduce,  surprise ; 
When  evil  Fortune  works  on  Folly's  side. 
And  rash  Resentment  adds  a  spar  to  Pride ; 
Then  Life's  lon^  troubles  from  those  aotions  ornne, 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  ow  doom. 


THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 

The  Rector  of  the  Parish — ^His  Manner  of  teaching 
— Of  living— Richard's  Correspondence — The 
Letters  received — Love  that  survives  Marriage — 
That  dies  in  cooseqnenefr-^That  is  permitteid  to 
die  for  want  of  Car»— Henry  and  Emma,  a  Di- 
alogue-— Complaints  on  either  Side— And  Re- 
plies—Mutual Aocusatioii — ^Defence  of  acknow- 
ledged Error — Means  of  restoring  Happiness— 
The  one  to  be  adopted. 


RiCHAED  one  month  had  with  his  brother  been, 

And  had  his  guests,  his  friends,  his  favourites  seen ; 

Had  heard  the  rector,  who  with  decent  force, 

But  not  of  action,  aidbd  his  discoarse : 

**  A  moral  teacher !"  some,  contemptuous,  cried ; 

He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fiict  denied. 

Nor,  save  by  his  &ir  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 

Still,  thongii  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely, 

That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 

They  call*d  his  pare  advice  bis  coU  morality ; 

And  thouffh  he  felt  that  earnestness  and  seal. 

That  mb&  some  portion  of  his  hearers  feel. 

Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to  lead 

To  the  great  points  that  fiirm  the  Christian's  creed, 

Still  he  oflfended,  tar  he  woold  discuss 

Points  that  to  him  seem'd  reqaisite  for  as ; 

And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  knew 

The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtaes  too: 

Nor  was  this  moral  minister  afraid 

To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 

Of  troths  by  him  so  sturdily  maintain'd. 

That  some  confusion  in  the  parish  reign'd ; 

**  Heathens,"  they  said,  *•  can  tell  ns  right  from 


But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong." 

Yet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and  shame, 

In  his  old  method,  and  obtain'd  the  name 

Of  itforaZ  PrcocAcr— yet  they  all  agreed. 

Whatever  error  had  ^filed  his  creed. 

His  lift  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  commend. 

Not  as  their  guide,  indeed,  but  as  their  fnend : 

Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  love  of  peace. 

Were  his — ^but  there  must  approbation  cease ; 

He  either  did  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 

That  if  he  meant  a  &vourite  priest  to  be. 

He  must  not  show,  but  learn  of  them,  the  way 

To  truth—he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 

They  wished  him  not  to  bring  them  further  light 

But  to  eonvinoe  them  that  they  now  were  right, 


And  to  assert  that  justice  will  condemn 
All  who  presumed  to  disagree  with  them : 
In  this  he  &U'd ;  and  his  the  greater  blame. 
For  he  persisted,  void  of  fear  or  shame. 

Him  Richard  heard,  and  by  his  friendly  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  paid ; 
He  to  peculiar  people  found  his  way. 
And  had  his  question  answer'd,  **  Who  are  they  T" 

Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
Beam'd  in  the  eye  of  Richard  at  the  sight; 
Letters  of  love,  all  full  and  running  o'er, 
The  paper  fill'd  till  it  could  hold  no  more ; 
Cross'd  with  diaoolour'd  ink,  the  doublings  fun. 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  abundance  dull ; 
Love  reads  onsated  all  that  love  inspires, 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  requires ; 
Looks  what  the  comers,  what  the  crossings  teO, 
And  lifls  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewelL 
George  saw  and  smiled — **  To  lovers  we  allow 
All  this  o'erflowing,  but  a  husband  thou ! 
A  father  too:  can  time  create  no  change  f 
Married,  and  still  so  foolish  ? — very  strafe ! 
What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  artr^— 
**The  simple  truth,  my  brother,  to  impart. 
Her  heart,  whene'er  she  writes,  foels  writing  to  a 
heart" 

"  Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend — a  wifo 
Like  thine  must  soflen  every  care  of  life. 
And  all  its  woes— I  know  a  pair,  whose  lives 
Run  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives ; 
And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair  wo>ald  give 
Could  they  like  thee  and  thy  Matilda  live. 

They  were,  as  lovers,  of  the  fondest  kind. 
With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once  propose ; 
Now  this,  when  married,  you  no  longer  treee^ 
But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw ; 
'T  is  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idle  time 
I  put  my  couple  in  the  garb  of  rhyme : 
Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort. 
And  thou  wilt  judge  with  fevour  my  report 

Let  me  premise,  twelve  months  have  flown  away. 
Swiftly  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 

Let  us  suppose  the  ooople  left  to  spend 
Some  houra  without  engagement  or  a  friend ; 
And  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  impress'd. 
They  pass  for  persons  happy  and  at  rest ; 
Their  k>ve  by  Hymen  crown'd,  and  all  their  pros- 
pects  blessM. 


Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden ;  wretdies  prove 
That  fate  severe— the  sudden  death  of  love ; 
It  is  as  if,  on  day  serenely  bright. 
Came  with  its  horron  instantaneous  night ; 
Othen  there  are  with  whom  love  dies  away 
In  gradual  waste  and  unperoeived  decay ; 
Such  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finda 
Most  fitted  for  the  ose  of 
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L^oth  to  be  loved  no  long^er,  loth  to  prove 
T*o  the  oDoe  dear  that  they  no  longer  love ; 
And  aome  with  not  raoceisless  arts  will  strive 
T*o  keep  the  weakening,  fluttering^  flame  alive. 
But  see  my  Terse :  in  this  I  try  to  paint 
The  passion  failing,  fiiding  to  complaint, 
"Fhe  gratberingr  grrief  for  joys  remember^  yet, 
T*he  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regret : 
First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
T*  admit  the  tmth,  and  would  be  still  deceivGd.** 


HENRT  AND  EMMA. 


E,  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no  more 
But,  O !  the  vows  you  maide,  the  oaths  you 


A  To  love  you  always : — I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  I  not  7  If  not,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Moreover  think  what  you  yourself  professed, 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest 

E,  Yes,  sir,  obedience  I  professM ;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe. 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  yoo,  who  said  it  never  should'  be  paid  ;— 
Now  truly  teli  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err  7  I  aiskM  you  not  to  swear, 
But  rather  hoped  you  would  my  mind  direct. 
And  saj,  when  married,  what  you  would  expect 

Yoo  may  remember — it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  affirmM  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — ^you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth — that  humour  would  not  hold ; 
Not  that  I  thought,  or  ever  coukl  suppose. 
The  mighty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  close — 
Poetic  flights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  hang 
Upon  my  looks  7  your  transports  when  I  sang  7 
I  play'd — ^you  melted  into  tears ;  I  moved — 
Voice,  words,  and  motion,  how  you  all  approved ; 
A  time  when  Emma  reign*d,  a  time  when  Henry 

krved: 
You  recollect  7 

H,  Yes,  surely ;  and  then  why 

The  needless  truths  7  do  I  the  facts  deny  7 
For  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need, 
Or  this  impatience — if  you  do,  proceed. 

E.  O I  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style ; 
And,  now  I  talk  of  s^les,  with  what  delight 
You  read  my  lines— I  then,  it  seems,  could  write  : 
In  short,  when  I  was  present  you  could  see 
But  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me ; 
And  now,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  7  Let  me  dress, 
Sing,  speak,  or  write,  and  you  your  sense  express 
Of  my  poor  taste— my  woras  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  &iling  or  defect — 
Some  error  you  will  seek,  some  blunder  will  detect ; 
And  what  can  such  dissatisfaction  prove  7 
I  tell  yoo,  Henry,  you  have  ceased  to  bve. 

H,  I  own  it  not ;  hot  if  a  truth  it  b^ 
It  is  the  fruit  af  natoie,  not  of  me. 


,     vale  f 
When  all  around  them  gay  or  glorious  seemed. 
And   of  bright  views  and    ceaseless  joys  they 

dream'd ; 
Young  love  and  infant  life  no  more  could  give— 
They  said  but  half,  when  they  exdaim'd,  «*  Wo 

hve !" 
AU  was  so  light,  se  lovely,  so  serene. 
And  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
Till,  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled. 
And  there  came  miry  roods  and  thorny  ways  ii^ 

stead. 

Such  was  our  flite,  my  charmer !  we  were  found 
A  wandering  pair,  by  roguish  Cupid  bound; 
All  that  I  saw  was  gifled  to  inspire 
Grand  views  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  desire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never  tire ; 
There  was  that  purpk  light  of  love,  that  bloom. 
That  ardent  passions  in  their  growth  assume, 
That  pure  enjoyment  of  the  soul— 4> !  weak 
Are  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts  to 

speak! 
I  sought  to  praise  thee,  and  I  felt  disdain 
Of  my  own  effort ;  all  attempts  were  vain. 

Nor  they  alone  were  charminpf ;  by  that  ligfal 

All  Joved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight; 

Sweet  influence  not  its  own  in  every  place 

Was  fbund,  and  there  was  found  in  all  things  grace ; 

Thy  shrubs  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom  to  bear. 

Not  the  Arabian  sweets  so  fragrant  were. 

Nor  £den*s  self;  if  aught  with  Eden  might  compore. 

You  went  the  church-way  walk,  you  reachM  tho 

farm. 
And  gave  the  grass  and  babbling  springs  a  charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode, — sad  rider  though  you  ber-> 
Thenceforth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me : 
Have  I  not  wooM  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend  7 
And  all  his  surly  ugHness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emma*s  slave? 
Think  you,  thus  charmM,  I  would  the  spell  reyoke  T 
Alas !  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke ! 

Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  stain*d  my  breast. 
What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest ; 
Fair,  dear,  and  good  thou  wert,  nay,  fairest,  dear- 
est, best: 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  I  avow. 
But  *t  is  by  beaven^s  own  light  I  see  thee  now ; 
And  if  that  light  will  all  those  glories  chase, 
*T  is  not  my  wish  that  will  the  good  replace. 

K  O !  sir,  this  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well. 
But  *t  was  your  falsehood  that  destroyM  the  spell : 
Speak  not  of  nature,  *t  is  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accustomM  beauties  blind ; 
You  seek  the  fitults  yourself  and  then  complain 
you  find. 

H.  1  sought  them  not ;  but,  madam,  *t  is  in  vain 
The  course  of  love  and  nature  to  restrain  ; 
Lo  !  when  the  buds  expand,  the  leaves  are  green. 
Then  tho  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  i 
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Then  comes  the  honeyed  breath  and  rosy  smile, 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  sense  beguile ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  praise, 
And  the  fro  it  grows,  the  charming  flower  decays 
Till  all  is  gatherM,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  o*cr  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  past 

80  't  is  with  beButy<»^i]ch  the  opening  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  vouthful  face; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sightf 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight ; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds,  the  genial  hour, 
Andf  lo !  the  falling  off  of  beauty's  flower ; 
So,  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made^-** 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit, — and  then  we  fiide. 

Then  ngh  no  more,— >we  might  as  well  retain 
The  year's  gay  prime  as  bid  that  love  remain, 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  hides  us  from  a  world  wherein  we  dwell. 
And  forms  and  fits  us  for  that  fiury  ground, 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits  abound ; 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakening  strife  and  care, 
That  we,  as  tried  and  toiling  men,  most  share. 

B,  O !  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  heaven  approves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves ; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fitted  for  our  parts 
By  having  tender  souls  and  feeling  hearts. 

H.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  us  not  refuse 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  that  we  lose; 
But  let  us  both  the  verpr  truth  confess ; 
This  must  relieve  the  ill,  and  may  redress. 

E.  O !  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no  deceit, 
Such  as  I  am  I  saw  you  at  my  feet ; 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
*T  is  you  yourself  the  £sappointment  make. 

A  And  I  alone  ? — O !  Emma,  when  I  pray'd 
For  grace  from  thee,  transported  and  afraid. 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  terror  doom'd, 
Was  not  the  goddess  by  the  girl  assumed  ? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide — 
Let  us  be  frank — her  weakness  and  her  pride  ? 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue. 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  my  view  7 
Was  not  the  rising  anger  ofl  suppress'd  7 
Was  not  the  waking  passion  hush'd  to  rest  7 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and  spoke, 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  cloak  7 
A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  my  sight, 
I  might  have  seen  her — Think  you  not  I  might  7 

B.  O I  this  is  glorious ! — ^while  your  passion  lives. 
To  the  loved  maid  a  robe  of  grace  it  gives ; 
And  then,  unjust  I  beholds  her  with  surprise. 
Unrobed,  ungracious,  when  the  passion  dies. 

H.  For  this,  my  Emma,  I  to  heaven  appeal, 
I  felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel; 
Thou  wert  all  precious  in  my  sight,  to  me 
The  being  angels  are  supposed  to  be ; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told. 
Because  I  'm  doom'd  a  woman  to  behold  7 

£.  Sir !  in  few  words  I  would  a  question  ask 

Mean  these  reproaches  that  I  wore  a  mask  7 


Mean  you  that  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  virtue,  or  a  fiiult  to  hide  7 

H,  1  will  obey  you — ^When  you  seem'd  to  fed 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  them  with  such 

zeal. 
Approving  all  that  certain  friends  approved. 
Was  it  the  pages,  or  the  praise  you  loved  ! 
Nay,  do  not  frown — I  much  rejoiced  to  6nd 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentle  mind ; 
But,  since  we  married,  have  you  deign'd  to  look 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book  7 
Or  have  the  once-applauded  pages  power 
T'  engage  their  warm  approver  for  an  hour ! 

Nay,  hear  me  further — ^When  we  view'd  that  dell, 
Where  lie  those  ruins — ^you  must  know  it  well — 
When  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  delay'd. 
And  the  stream  gushing  through  the  arch  decay'd ; 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  you  stood. 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude. 
We  were  so  still !  before  the  growing  day 
Call'd  us  reluctant  fVom  our  seat  away — 
Tell  me,  was  all  the  feeling  you  ezpress'd 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  JSmma's  breast  7 
Or  was  it  borrow'd,  that  her  faithful  slave 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have  7 
So  may  I  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been ; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  dehg^togrow. 

Once  more  permit  me — Well,  I  know,  yoa  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  suflierings  heal, 
But  when  at  certain  huts  you  chose  to  call. 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all  7 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering  hope— 1  saw  an  mfimt  press'd 
And  hush'd  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  breast ! 
Hnsh'd  be  each  rude  suggestion ! — Well  I  know. 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  bestow ; 
And  to  these  objects  frequent  comforts  send. 
But  still  they  see  not  now  their  pitying  friend. 

A  merchant,  Emma,  when  his  wealth  he  states. 
Though  rich,  is  faulty  if  he  over-rates 
His  real  store ;  and,  gaining  greater  trust 
For  the  deception,  should  we  deem  him  just  7 

If  in  your  singleness  of  heart  you  hide 
No  flaw  or  frailty,  when  your  truth  is  tried. 
And  time  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  love. 
We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  must  approve; 
The  fancied  charms  no  more  our  praise  compel. 
But  doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands  so  well. 

K  O !  precious  are  you  all,  and  prises  too, 
Or  could  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  you  7 
Believe  it  not — As  long  as  passion  lasts, 
A  charm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  casts ; 
And  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
Than  jost  to  keep  in  sight  as  you  pursue : 
Chance  to  a  ruin  leads  her ;  you  behold. 
And  straight  the  angel  of  her  taste  is  told ; 
Chance  to  a  cottage  leads  you,  and  you  trace 
A  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  &ce; 
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lie  has  not  leA  one  virtue— No !  not  one ! 

lut  be  it  amid,  good  sir,  we  use  sHcb  art, 

3  it  not  done  to  bold  a  fickle  heart, 

md  fix  a  roving  eye? — Is  that  design 

itamcful  or  wicked  that  would  keep  you  mine  ? 

t  I  confess  the  art,  I  would  proceed 

^o  say  of  such  that  every  roaid  has  need. 

Then  when  you  flatter — in  your  language — praise, 

n  our  own  view  you  must  our  value  raise; 

Ind  mast  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man, 

Vppear  as  Hke  his  picture  as  we  can  ? 

r  you  will  call — nay,  treat  us  as  divine, 

dust  we  not  something  to  your  thoughts  incline  7 

if  men  of  sense  will  worship  whom  they  love, 

Phink  you  the  idol  will  the  error  prove  ? 

^'bat !  show  him  all  her  glory  is  pretence, 

\nd  make  ao  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense  ? 

rhen,  too,  snppose  we  should  his  praise  refuse, 
And  clear  his  mind,  we  may  our  lover  lose ; 
In  fact,  yoa  make  us  more  than  nature  makes, 
And  we,  no  doubt,  consent  to  your  mistakes ; 
You  will,  we  know,  until  the  frenzy  cools, 
Enjoy  the  transient  paradise  of  fools ; 
But  fancy  fled,  you  quit  the  blissful  state, 
And  truth  for  ever  bars  the  golden  gate. 

H,  True  1  but  how  ill  each  other  to  upbraid, 
^T  is  not  our  fault  that  we  no  longer  staid  ; 
No  sudden  fate  our  lingering  love  supprest. 
It  died  an  easy  death,  and  calmly  sank  to  rest : 
To  either  sex  is  the  delusion  lent. 
And  when  it  fails  us,  we  should  rest  content, 
'Tis  cruel  to  reproach,  when  bootless  to  repent 

E,  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to  wait. 
And  always  lingering,  never  try  the  state ; 
Bat  hurried  on,  by  what  they  call  their  pain 
And  I  their  bliss,  no  longer  they  refrain  ; 
^0  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  that  Miss,  they  run 
To  tlie  church  magi,  and  the  thing  is  done ; 
A  spell  is  uttered,  and  a  ring  appTied, 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
To  find  this  counter-charm,  this  marriage  rite. 
Has  put  their  pleasant  fiillacies  to  flight ! 
But  t^U  me,  Henry,  should  we  truly  strive. 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive  T  - 

H.  Alas!  they  say  when  weakness  or  when  vice 
Expels  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  ffuardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard. 
The  knowledge  once  obtain^,  the  gate  is  barr*d  ; 
Or  could  we  enter  we  should  still  repine, 
Unless  we  could  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
And  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate. 
And  make  a  humble  Eden  of  our  sUte ; 
With  this  advantage,  that  what  now  we  ^in, 
Experience  gives,  and  prudence  will  retain. 

^^'  Ah  I  much  I  doubt — ^wben  you  in  fury  broke 
That  lovely  vase  by  one  im passion *d  stroke. 
And  thousand  china-fragments  met  my  eight. 
Till  rising  anger  put  my  grief  to  flight; 


H.  Why  then  His  wisdom,  l^mma,  not  to  keep 
These  grie&  in  memory ;  they  had  better  sleep. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  heaven-guarded  isle. 
Whose  valleys  flourish— nay,  whose   mountains 

smile. 
Was  sterile,  wild,  deform'd,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures  scarce  wilder  than  themselves  pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  night-wolf  answer'd  to  the  whooting  owl. 
And  all  was  wretched — Yet  who  now  surveys 
The  land,  withholds  his  woikler  and  his  praise  f 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  like  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 

£.  O !  I  *11  be  all  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H.  And  come  they  may,  if  not  as  heretofore, 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore ; 
What  we  beheld  in  Love's  perspective  glass 
Has  passM  awav— one  sigh  !  and  let  it  pass — 
It  was  a  blissful  vision,  and  it  fled. 
And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead: 
Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find. 
Thai  we  must  board,  this  banish  from  the  mind ; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he  thrives. 
To  find  must  be  the  business  of  our  lives ; 
And  when  we  know  what  Love  delights  to  see. 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 

As  careful  peasants,  with  incessant  toil. 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soil. 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty  heap. 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap ; 
So  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we  *n  bring, 
WheiMse  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will  spring ; 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some  regret 
On  those  first  joys,  we  shall  be  happy  yeL 

E!ach  on  the  other  must  in  all  depend, 
The  kind  adviser,  the  unfailing  friend ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid, 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obeyed ; 
FavourM  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth---unwilling  to  perceive 
What  might  offend^etermined  to  remove 
What  has  offended ;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  love. 

Nor  doubt,  my  Emma,  but  in  many  an  hour  < 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her  power; 
And  we  shall  pass — though  not  perhaps  remain- 
To  &iry-land,  and  feel  its  charm  again. 


BOOK  XV. 


GRETNA  GREElf. 


Richard  meets  an  Acquaintance  of  his  Tooth  — 
The  Kind  of  Meeting— His  School— The  Doc- 
tor Sidmere  and  his  Family — Belwood,  a  Pupil 
— ^The  Doctor's  Opinion  of  him — The  Opinion  of 
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his  Wife — and  of  his  Dau^liter — Consultation — 
The  Lovcft — Flight  to  Gretna  Green — Return 
no  more — The  Doctor  and  bis  Lady — Bclwood 
and  his  Wife — Tlie  Doctor  rcflects--GoC8  to  his 
SoD-in-law — His  Reception  and  Return. 


■*  I  MKT  "  said  Richard,  when  return^  to  dine, 
•*  In  ray  excursion,  with  a  friend  of  mine ; 
Friend  !  I  niist.ike, — but  yet  I  knew  him  well. 
Ours  was  the  village  where  he  came  to  dwell ; 
He  was  an  orphan  born  to  wealth,  and  then 
Placed  in  the  guardian-caro  of  cautious  men  ; 
When  our  good  parent,  who  was  kindness  all, 
Fed  and  caressM  him  when  ho  chose  to  call ; 
And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 
For  whom  some  pleasant  service  must  be  done, 
Or  he  was  sulkn — He  would  come  and  play 
At  his  own  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay ; 
But  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boy 
Without  a  friend ;  she  loved  he  should  enjoy 
A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  to  give  his  mind  employ : 
She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  success. 
And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  less ; 
Two  years  he  there  remain*d,  then  went  his  way, 
I  think  to  school,  and  him  1  met  to-day. 

I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  past  unknown. 
And,  without  scruple,  I  divulged  my  own  : 
His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  ezpressM, 

*  Yes !  he  had  heard  I  was  my  brother*s  guest  ;* 
Then  would  explain,  what  was  not  plain  to  me, 
Why  he  could  not  a  social  neighbour  be. 

He  envied  you,  he  said,  your  quiet  life. 

And  me  a  loving  and  contented  wife ; 

You,  as  unfetter*d  by  domestic  bond, 

Me,  as  a  husband  and  a  fiither  fond : 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 

The  road  then  turn*d,  and  lo !  his  house  in  sight 

*  Adieu  !*  he  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
Of  invitation — *  Yonder  house  is  mine ; 
Your  brothcr*8  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choosy- 
Bat,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

Say,  is  be  poor  7  or  has  he  6ts  of  spleen? 
Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  7 

So  cold,  so  distant 1  bestowM  some  pains 

Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins,** 

**  Well,  Richard,  let  your  native  wrath  be  tamed. 
The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named  ; 
He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  free 
From  all  iJie  gloom  and  care  of  poverty.** 

**  But  is  he  married  7*'—*'  Hush !  the  bell,  my  friend ; 
That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend ; 
And,  o*er  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease. 
We  may  discourse  of  BeTwood*s  miseries ; 
Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me — No,  indeed ; 
But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  freed.'* 

Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune  led, 
A  weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 

•*  Weak,*'  answer'd  Richard ;  **  but  we  do  him  wrong 
To  say  that  his  affeotion  was  not  strong.** 


That  we  may  doubt,"  said  George;  **in  me&« 
weak  I 

You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affections  seek ;       I 
They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  eat 
As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet ; 
His  rule  is  not  what  sober  nature  needs. 
But  what  the  palate  covets  as  be  feeds : 
He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear. 
As  storm  is  angry,  and  as  frost  severe ; 
Unchecked,  he  still  retains  what  nature  gave, 
And  has  what  creatures  of  the  forest  have. 

Weak  boys,  indulged  by  parentsjust  as  weak, 
Will  with  much  force  of  their  action  speak; 
But  let  mamma  the  accustom*d  sweets  withhold, 
And  the  fond  boys  grow  insolent  and  cold. 

Weak  men  profess  to  love,  and  while  untried 
May  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  be  denied; 
But  this  is  selfish  ardour, — all  the  zeal 
Of  their  pursuit  is  from  the  wish  they  feel 
For  self-indulgence — When  do  they  deny 
Themselves?  and  when  the  favourite  object  flj? 
Or,  lor  that  object's  sake,  with  her  requests  coow 

ply? 
Their  sickly  love  is  fed  with  hopes  of  joy, 
Repulses  damp  it,  and  dehiys  destroy  ; 
Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  some  excite, 
In  others  but  provokes  an  appetite ; 
In  better  minds,  when  love  possession  takes 
And  meets  with  peril,  he  the  reason  shakes ; 
But  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love  profefl, 
Never  regard  their  small  concerns  the  less. 

That  true  and  genuine  love  has  Quixote-flighti 
May  be  allow*d~-in  vision  it  delights ; 
But  in  its  lofliest  flight,  its  wildest  dream. 
Has  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem : 
But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soars. 
But,  Sancho-like,  its  selfish  loss  deplores ; 
Of  its  own  merits  and  its  serrioe  speaks, 
And  full  reward  for  all  its  duty  seeks." 

— *•  When  a  rich  boy,  with  all  the  pride  of  yooth, 
Weds  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  his  troth; 
Such  love  is  tried — it  indiscreet  may  be, 
But  must  be  generous** — 

**  That  I  do  not  see; 
Just  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
Is  this  or  that  way  by  the  weights  inclined ; 
In  tliis  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides. 
In  dubious  balance,  till  the  last  subsides; 
Things  are  not  poised  in  just  the  equal  state. 
That  the  ass  stands  stock-still  in  the  debate; 
Though  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
And  long  for  both— the  nature  of  the  ass; 
*T  is  but  an  impulse  that  he  must  obey 
When  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay." 


Take  your  friend  Belwood,  whom  his  gnsidiaw 

sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere — ^full  of  dread  he  went; 
Doctor  they  call'd  him — he  was  not  of  us, 
And  where  he  was — we  need  not  now  discuai: 
He  kept  a  school,  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
He  said,  as  angels, — say,  as  women  are. 
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Clam,  thii  beauty,  had  a  figure  lig^ht, 

Her  face  waa  handsome,  and  her  eyes  were  bright; 

Her  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  raised ; 

And  Bweet  her  dimple,  either  pleased  or  praised ; 

All  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allowM, 

She  vras  its  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

The  ruling  thought  that  swsy'd  her  father^s  mind 

Was  this — I  am  for  dignity  designM : 

Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved. 

Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved ; 

For  this  he  early  made  the  marringe  vow, 

But  faird  to  gain — I  recollect  not  how  ; 

For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  incurr*d. 

But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stirr'd ; 

To  his  fair  daughter,  filmed  as  well  as  fair, 

He  look'd,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 

The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a  score, 
WelLbom  and  wealthy — He  would  take  no  more ; 
His  wife,  when  peevish,  told  him,  **Yes*.  and 

glad"- 
It  might  be  so — no  more  were  to  be  had  : 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  designM, 
But  for  more  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
He  thought  of  labouring  there  with  much  dismay, 
And  motives  miz*d  here  urged  the  long  delay. 

He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  man. 

**  Whether  he  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
Was  his  own  act,  and  that  should  no  man  rule ; 
He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took. 
Did  thej  suppose  he  stay*d  to  read  his  book  ?** 

Hopeless,  the  Doctor  said,  **  This  boy  is  one 
With  whom  I  fear  there 's  nothing  to  be  done.'* 

His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guessM  or  knew, 
** You  only  mean  there's  nothing  he  can  do ; 
Ev*n  there  you  err,  unless  you  mean  indeed 
That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read." 

— ^"What  credit  can  I  by  such  dunce  obtain  T' — 
''Credit  ?  I  know  not — ^you  may  something  gain ; 
'T  is  true  he  has  no  passion  for  his  books. 
But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks ; 
And  who  controls  him  7  now  his  father 's  gone, 
There 's  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
If  he  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand. 
All  that  he  has  will  be  at  her  command ; 
And  who  is  she  7  and  whom  does  she  obey  7 
Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger,  pray  7 
Becoming  guide  to  one  whom  guidance  needs 
Is  merit  surely—If  the  tiling  succeeds, 
Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side. 
And  be  his  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide? 
And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule  7 
Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school  7" 

The  Doctor  thought  and  mused,  he  felt  and  fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be — ^then  wish'd  he  had  not  heard ; 
But  he  was  angry — that  at  least  was  right. 
And  gave  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight; — 
Then,  milder  grown,  yet  something  still  severe, 
He  said,  **  Consider,  Madam,  think  and  fear ;" 
But,  ere  they  parted,  soflening  to  a  smile, 
"  Farewell !"  said  he—'*  I  '11  think  myself  awhile." 


James  and  his  Clara  had,  with  many  a  pause 
And  many  a  doubt,  infringed  the  Doctor's  laws 
At  first  with  terror,  and  with  eyes  turn'd  round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  be  found ; 
In  the  long  passage,  and  without  tiie  gate, 
They  met,  and  talk'd  of  love  and  his  estate; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  were  laid 
Where  they  were  found  by  the  attentive  maid ; 
And  these  she  answer'd  kindly  as  she  could. 
But  still  *■  I  dare  not'  waited  on  *  I  would  ;* 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confcsa'd. 
Her  thoughts  and  views  nhe  carefully  supprcss'd« 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length,  "  He  did  not  heed 
His  guardian's  anger — What  was  he,  indeed  7 
A  tradesman  once,  and  hud  his  fortune  gain'd 
In  that  low  way, — such  anger  he  disdained — 
He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Her  auburn-braid,  and  lips  that  shone  like  dew  ; 
And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay'd  at  school 
To  study  Greek  7— What,  Uke  him  for  a  fool  7 
Not  he,  by  Jove  !  for  what  he  had  to  seek 
He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
Will  you  be  mine  7  are  all  your  scruples  gono  7 
Then  let's  be  ofi"— I've  that  will  take  us  on." 
'T  was  true ;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there  ^ 
Had  found  a  Jew, — the  Jew  supplied  the  heir. 

Yet  bad  he  fears — **■  My  guardians  may  condemn 
The  choice  I  make— but  what  is  that  to  them  7 
The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  restrain. 
The  less  they  '11  find  they  're  likely  to  obtain ; 
For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue, 
What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do." 

Clara  exulted — ^now  the  day  would  come 
Belwood  must  take  her  in  her  carriage  home ; 
"  Then  I  shall  hear  what  envy  will  remark 
When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  park  ; 
When  my  friend  Jane  will  meet  roe  at  the  ball, 
And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all : 
I  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
All  crowd  about  me — she  will  simper  then, 
And  cry  with  her  affected  air  and  voice, 

*  O  !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  I  rejoice 

At  your  good  fortune  !'-^*  Thank  you,  dear,'  say  I 

*  But  some  there  are  that  could  for  envy  die.' " 

Mamma  look'd  on  with  thoughts  to  these  allied. 
She  felt  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find — 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind ; 
O  !  when  we  thus  design,  we  do  but  spread 
Nets  for  our  feet,  and  to  our  toils  are  led  : 
Those  whom  we  think  we  rule  their  views  attain* 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  the  gain. 

The  Doctor  long  had  thought,  till  he  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame ; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs — How  dreadful  it  4J8graced  I 

**  O !  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  had  flown 
To  that  same  Green,  the  project  all  their  own ! 
And  should  they  now  be  guilty  of  the  act, 
Am  not  I  free  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  7 
Will  they  not,  if  they  will  ?"— 'T  is  thus  we  meet 
The  check  of  conscience,  and  our  guide  defeat. 
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This  friend,  this  spy,  thiB  ooonaellor  at  reft, 
More  pleasing  views  were  to  the  mind  addressed. 

The  mischief  done,  he  would  be  much  displeased, 
^  For  weeks,  nay,  months,  and  slowly  be  appeased  i — 
Yet  of  this  anger  if  they  fek  the  dread. 
Perhaps  they  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed ; 
And  if  on  hints  of  mercy  they  should  go. 
He  stood  committed — it  most  not  be  sa 

In  this  dilemma  cither  horn  was  hard, — 
Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  off  one's  guard ; 
And,  lest  tlieir  terror  should  their  flight  prevent. 
His  wife  might  argue — fathers  will  relent 
On  such  occasions — and  that  she  should  share 
The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care. 

••  Suppose  thefai  wed,"  said  he,  •*  and  at  my  feet, 

I  must  exclaim  that  instant — Vile  deceit ! 

Then  will  my  daughter^  weeping,  while  they  kneel. 

For  its  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 

At  last,  but  slowly,  I  may  all  forgive, 

And  their  adviser  and  director  live.** 

When  wishes  only  weak  the  heart  surprise, 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
But  when  our  wishes  are  both  base  and  weak. 
Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gives  us  what  we  seek. 

AH  pass*d  that  was  expected,  all  prepared 

To  share  the  comfort — What  the  comfort  shared  7 

The  married  pair,  on  their  retom,  agreed 
That  they  from  school  were  now  completely  fireed ; 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion  now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  avow  : 
The  acting  guardian  in  the  mansion  reign*d, 
And,  thither  driving,  they  their  will  explain*d : 
The  man  awhile  discoursed  in  language  high. 
The  ward  was  sullen,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
Till,  when  he  saw  th'  opposing  strenffth  decline. 
He  bravely  utter*d— "  Sir,  the  bouse  is  mine  !*' 
And,  like  a  lion,  lash*d  by  self-rebuke, 
His  own  defence  he  bravely  undertook. 

.  ■*  Wei) !  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past : 
You  cannot  hinder  what  is  tight  and  mat : 
The  church  has  tied  us ;  we  are  hither  come 
To  cor  own  place,  and  yoo  must  make  us  room.*' 

The  man  reflected— **  You  deserve,  I  know. 
Foolish  young  man  !  what  fortune  will  bestow : 
No  punishment  from  me  your  actions  need. 
Whose  pains  will  shortly  to  your  fault  succeed.** 

James  was  quite  angry,  wondering  what  was  meant 
By  such  expressions — Why  should  he  repent  7 

New  trial  came — The  wife  conceived  it  right 

To  see  her  parents ;  "  So,'*  he  said,  "  she  might. 

If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail. 

But  upon  him  no  creature  should  prevail ; 

No!  he  would  never  be  again  the  fool 

To  go  and  starve,  or  study  at  a  school  !** 

*•  O !  but  to  see  her  parents  !**— "  Wefl !  the  siglit 
Might  give  her  pleasure — ^very  like  it  might. 
And  she  might  go ;  but  to  his  house  restored. 
He  wmdd  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored.** 


It  was  her  duty ;— *«  Well  !**  said  he  again, 
**  There  you  may  go-~and  there  you  may  remiii] 

Already  this  7 — Even  so :  he  heard  it  said 
How  rash  and  heedless  was  the  part  he  plaj'd; 
For  love  of  money  in  his  spirit  dwelt. 
And  there  repentance  was  intensely  felt : 
His  guardian  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
At  tenfold  price,  and  bargain'd  like  a  boy: 
Angry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain, 
He  swore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman*8  gain; 
His  table  she  might  share,  his  name  she  moit. 
But  if  aught  more — she  gets  it  upon  trmt 

For  a  few  weeks  his  pride  her  face  display'd— 
He  then  began  to  thwart  her,  and  upbraid ; 
He  grew  imperious,  insolent,  and  loud — 
His  blinded  weakness  made  his  lolly  proud ; 
He  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretenoe 
To  counsel  him,  as  if  he  wanted  sense; 
He  must  inform  her,  she  already  cost 
More  than  her  worth,  and  more  should  not  be  lori 
But  still  concluding,  **  if  your  will  be  so 
That  you  must  see  the  old  ones,  do  it— go  1" 

Some  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  whilo 
His  lady  preach*d  in  no  consoling  style : 
At  last  she  fear*d  that  rustic  bad  oonveyM 
Their  child  to  prison — ^yes,  she  was  afiaid,^ 
There  to  remain  in  that  old  hall  akne 
With  the  Tile  heads  of  stags,  and  floors  of  ftone. 

**  Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things  so  veO, 
And  teaeh  us  good,  permit  them  to  lebd  7 
Had  you  o*erawed  and  check *d  them  when  in  n^ht, 
Tliey  would  not  then  have  ventured  upon  flight- 
Had  you" ^^Out,  serpent  ?  did  not  yon  begin? 

What !  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin ! 
For  sin  it  is,  as  I  too  well  perceive : 
But  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave; 
Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  as  these.** 

**  A  moody  morning  !**  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife—"  Why  counsel  me  to  praytti 
I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
Should  pray  himself^  and  keep  his  temper  eooL" 

Calm  grew  the  husband  when  the  wife  was  gone- 
**  The  game,**  said  he,  ••  is  never  lost  till  won : 
T  is  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  home, 
They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to  come; 
And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 
Of  more  importance  and  eflRsct  than  love  ;— 
Suppose  me  there — suppose  the  carriage  stopa, 
Down  on  her  knees  my  trembling  daughter  dropi; 
Slowly  I  raise  her,  in  my  arms  to  fait. 
And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  caH ; 
And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 
Before  me,  cast  away  at  once  his  fear ! 
•T  is  not  in  nature !    He  who  once  would  cower 
Beneath  my  frown,  and  sob  for  half  an  hour ; 
He  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt  and  quick 
If  I  but  look*d — as  dogs  that  do  a  trick ; 
He  still  his  knee-joints  flexible  must  feel. 
And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel  i— 
Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip, 
And  bend  like  ono  made  ready  for  the  whip: 
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0  !  come,  I  trifle,  let  roe  baste  away— 

What !  tJirow  it  up,  when  I  have  cards  to  plaj  ?** 

The  Doctor  went,  a  eelf-invited  ^iieat; 
He  met  his  popil,  and  his  frown  repress'd, 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  eould  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defiance  stem ; 
Yet  was  it  painful  to  pot  off  his  style 
Of  awful  distance,  and  assume  a  smile: 
So  between  these,  the  grraciotts  and  the  gnnd, 
Succeeded  nothing  that  the  Doctor  planned. 

The  sullen  youth,  with  some  reriving  dread, 
Bow'd  and  then  bang'd  disconsolate  his  bead ; 
And,  muttering  welcome  in  a  muffled  tone, 
Stalk*d  'cross  Uie  park  to  meditate  alone. 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said, 
**  Go !  seek  your  daughter,  and  be  there  obey'd.** 

He  went — ^The  daughter  her  distresses  told, 

Bat  found  her  father  to  her  interests  cold ; 

He  kindness  and  complacency  advised ; 

She  anMwer*d,  **  these  were  sure  to  be  despised ; 

That  of  the  love  her  husband  once  possessed 

Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast ; 

The  boy  repented  and  grew  savage  soon ; 

There  never  shone  for  her  a  honey-moon. 

Soon  as  he  came,  his  cares  all  fizM  on  one. 

Himself^  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun ; 

And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside. 

It  still  remain*d  his  only  joy  and  pride : 

He  left  her  there, — she  knew  not  where  he  went, — 

But  knew  full  well  he  should  the  slight  repent ; 

She  was  not  one  his  daity  taunts  to  bear. 

He  made  the  house  a  hell  that  he  should  share ; 

For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please. 

Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease.** 

**  He  loves  yon,  child  !**  the  softening  father  cried : 
— **  He  loves  himself^  and  not  a  soul  beside : 
Loves  me  I  why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
You  caught  him  stealing — wouM  he  had  the  fears ! 
Would  you  could  make  him  tremble  fbr  his  Ufe, 
And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife, 
Richly  endowM — but,  O I  the  idiot  knows 
The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 

Were  he  but  fool  alone,  I  *d  find  a  way 
To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day ; 
Or  were  he  only  brute,  I  'd  watch  the  hour, 
And  make  the  bnite-a^ction  yield  me  power ; 
But  silly  both  and  savage— O !  my  heart ; 
It  is  too  great  a  trial ! — we  must  part** 

•*  Oblige  the  savage  by  some  act  ."•—•*  The  debt. 
You  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget ; 
Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise. 
And  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise.** 

**  Time  will  do  much.** — **  Can  time  my  name  re^ 

store  ?*' 
**  Have  patience,  child.** — **  I  am  a  child  no  more. 
Nor  more  dependent ;  but,  at  woman's  age, 

1  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage : 
Sir,  could  you  bring  me  comfort,  I  were  cool ; 
But  keep  your  counsel  fbr  your  boys  at  school.** 
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The  Doctor  then  departed — Why  remain 
To  hear  complaints,  who  could  himself  complain, 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his  efforts 
vain? 

The  sullen  youth,  contending  with  his  &te. 
Began  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  hate ; 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face. 
All  now  remain'd  the  proo6  of  his  disgrace ; 
While,  jnore  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes, 
He  saw  her  comforts  from  his  griefs  arise ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strove  not  to  conceal, 
When  their  expenses  made  her  miser  fecL 

War  was  perpetual :  on  a  first  attack 
She  gain'd  advantage,  he  would  turn  his  back  ; 
And  when  her  small^bot  whistled  in  his  ears. 
He  felt  a  portion  of  his  early  fears ; 
But  if  he  tum*d  him  in  the  battle's  heat. 
And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 
His  strength  of  oath  and  curse  brought  little  harm . 
But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  arm. 

Yet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  vex'd  at  heart, 
The  staves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part : 
Ix)ng  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  rate 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending  mate ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  assign'd 
That  price-^that  peace  it  was  not  tlieirs  to  find. 

The  watchful  husband  lived  in  constant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  elope ; 
But  though  not  virtuous,  nor  in  much  discreet. 
He  found  her  coldness  would  such  views  defeat ; 
And  thus,  by  self.reproof  and  avarice  scourged. 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  his  folly  forged. 

Tlie  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  humble,  sought, 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fashion's  call  she  fled 
To  a  hired  lodgmg  and  a  widowM  bed ; 
Husband  and  parents  banish'd  from  her  mind, 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was  employ*d 
To  gain  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destroy'd. 

Yet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  distress, 
His  error  greater,  and  his  motives  less ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit. 
It  is  ourselves  and  not  the  world  we  cheat ; 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  but  feel 
That  we  have  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  can  hide  the  sufferings  we  endure. 
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Thi  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts, — a  firvourite  theme 
With  those  who  love  to  reason  or  to  dream  ; 
VVhy  they,  as  greater  men  were  wont  to  do, 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  stories  true ; 
Stories  of  spirits  freed^  who  came  to  prove 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  that  jet  they  love, 
To  give  them  notice  of  the  Ihmgs  below, 
Which  we  must  wonder  how  they  came  to  know^ 
Or  known,  would  thiok  of  coming  to  relate 
To  creatures  who  are  tried  by  unknown  fate. 

**  Warning/'  said  Richard,  **  seems  the  only  thing 

That  would  a  spirit  on  an  errand  bring ; 

To  turn  a  guilty  mind  from  wron^  to  right 

A  ghost  might  come,  at  least  I  thmk  it  might** 

•*  But,'*  said  the  Brother,  *•  if  we  here  are  tried, 
A  spirit  sent  would  put  that  law  aside ; 
It  gives  to  some  advantage  others  need. 
Or  hurts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed  i 
If  from  tlie  dead,  said  Dives,  one  were  sent 
To  warn  my  brethren,  sure  they  would  repent ; 
But  Abraham  answer'd,  if  they  now  reject 
The  guides  they  have,  no  more  would  that  effect ; 
Their  doubts  too  obstinate  for  grace  would  prove. 
For  wonder  hardens  hearts  it  fiils  to  move. 

Suppose  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
And  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come  ; 
From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
Solemn  his  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow ; 
Let  the  waved  hand  and  threatening  look  impart 
Truth  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart ; 
And,  when  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view, 
Let  the  convicted  man  cry,  *  this  is  true  !* 

Alas !  how  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
The  willing  mind,  and  sins  again  persuade! 
I  saw  it — What  7 — I  was  awake,  but  how  7 
Not  as  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
It  spoke,  I  think, — I  thought,  at  least,  it  spoke, — 
And  look'd  alarming — ^yes,  I  felt  the  look. 

But  then  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  arise. 

That  the  soul  sees, — and,  we  suppose,  the  eyes, — 

And  the  soul  hears, — the  senses  then  thrown  by. 

She  is  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye ; 

A  mistress  so  will  free  her  servile  race 

For  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the  place : 

In  sleep  what  forms  will  ductile  fancy  take. 

And  what  so  common  as  to  dream  awake  7 

On  others  thus  do  ghostly  guests  intrude  ! 

Or  why  am  I  bv  such  advice  pursued  7 

One  out  of  millions  who  exist,  and  why 

They  know  not — cannot  know — and  such  am  I ; 

And  shall  two  beings  of  two  worlds,  to  meet. 

The  laws  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  defeat  7 

It  cannot  be — But  if  some  being  lives 

Who  such  kind  warning  to  a  favourite  gives. 


Let  him  these  doubts  from  my  dull  spirit  clear. 
And  ODoe  again,  expected  guest !  appear. 

And  if  a  second  time  the  power  complied. 
Why  is  a  third,  and  why  a  fourth  denied  7 
Why  not  a  warning  ghost  for  ever  at  our  side  7 
Ah,  foolish  being !  tlrnu  hast  truth  enough. 
Augmented  guilt  Would  rise  on  greater  proof; 
Blind  and  imperious  passion  disbelieves, 
Or  madly  scorns  the  warning  it  receives, 
Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  ill  be  done. 
Because  't  is  vain  to  strive  our  &te  to  shun ; 
In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would  come, 
And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  our  doom. 

Yet  there  are  talcs  that  would  remove  our  doubt, 
The  whisper'd  tales  that  circulate  about. 
That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise. 
And  told  with  secresy  and  awe,  surprise : 
It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance. 
For  Falsehood*s  sake,  such  train  of  circumstance; 
Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  with  a  ghost-like  grace, 
That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  plaee. 

But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite: 

What  think  you,  now,  of  Lady  Barbara's  sprite?" 

**  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  beard 
A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appeared ; 
And  that  she  sought  a  friend  before  she  died 
To  whom  she  might  the  awful  fact  confide, 
Who  seal'd  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep. 
In  that  close  bed,  that  never  spirit  shakes, 
Nor  ghostly  visiter  the  sleeper  wakes." 

**  Yes,  I  can  give  that  story,  not  so  well 
As  your  old  woman  would  the  legend  tell. 
But  as  the  facts  are  stated :  and  now  hear 
How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere.** 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part, 
It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mind. 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resign'd, 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  viUage  down ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 
With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will ; 
For  she  had  passions  warm,  and  feeling  strongi 
With  a  right  mind,  that  dreaded  to  be  wrong;— 
Yet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 
Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace; 
Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 
A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 
Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain. 
And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain ; 
For,  though  secluded,  there  were  trials  made. 
When  he  who  softcn'd  most  could  not  persuade; 
Awhile  she  hearken*d  as  her  swain  proposed, 
And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  closed. 

•*  Thanks  and  farewell !— give  credit  to  my  wori 
That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord ; 
'T  is  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  ^^r'^ 
\  If  mine  should  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate." 
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Such  QiingM  were  fipoken,  aad  the  hearen  cried, 
**  *T  is  wry  strani^, — perhaps  the  may  be  tried»" 

The  lady  post  her  time  in  taking  air. 

In  working,. reading,  charities,  and  prayer  ; 

In  the  last  duties  she  received  the  aid 

Of  an  old  friend,  a  priest,  witli  whom  she  prayed  ; 

And  to  his  mansion  with  a  parpoae  went, 

That  there  should  life  be  innocently  spent ; 

Yet  no  cold  vot'ress  of  the  cloister  she^ 

Warm  her  devotion,  warm  her  charity ; 

The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind, 

Aod  her  whole  oondact  rational  and  kind. 

Though  rich  and  noble,  she  was  pleased  to  slide 

Into  the  habits  of  her  reverend  guide, 

Aod  so  attended  to  his  girls  and  boys. 

She  seemM  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys  ; 

Oo   her  they   lookM   with   fondness,  something 

checkM 
By  her  appeamnce,  that  engaged  respect ; 
For  still  she  dressed  as  one  of  higher  race, 
And  her  8V|oet  smiles  had  dignity  and  grace. 

George  was  her  favourite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  instruct  the  darling  boy  ; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forwardf  child, 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  care. 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  company  to  share. 

George  was  a  boy  with^  spirit  strong  and  high, 

With  handsome  face,  and  penetratin?  eye ; 

0*er  his  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of  brown, 

That  gave  a  spirit  to  his  boyish  frown  ; 

*  My  little  man,"  were  words  that  she  applied 

To  him,  and  he  received  with  growing  pride ; 

Her  darling,  even  from  his  infant  years. 

Had  someUiing  touching  in  his  smiles  and  tears ; 

Aad  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 

To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man ; 

And  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 

And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 

George,  to  his  eost,  though  sometimes  to  his  praise, 
Was  quite  a  hero  in  these  early  days. 
And  would  return  from  heroes  iust  as  stout. 
Blood  in  his  crimson  cheek,  and  hhod  without 

**  What !  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low, 

He  bear  an  msult,  he  forget  a  blow ! 

They  call'd  him  Parson— let  his  fatlicr  bear 

His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care ; 

He  was  no  parson,  but  he  still  would  teach 

The  boys  their  manners,  and  yet  would  not  preach.** 

^  father,  thoughtful  of  the  time  foregone. 

Was  k>th  to  damp  the  spirit  of  his  son ; 

Rememb'ring  he  himself  had  early  laurels  won ; 

The  mother,  frightened,  begg*d  him  to  refrain. 

And  not  his  credit  or  his  linen  stain : 

While  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the  deed, 

He  smiled  in  tears,  and  wisli*d  her  to  proceed; 

For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eye 
»     ™^  darling  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 

When  she  had  thouglit  how  mneh  woidd  such 
quick  temper  try : 

And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom, 
.     ^ud  prophetic  of  the  &  to 


Years  fled  unmarkM ;  the  lady  taught  no  more 

Th*  adopted  tribe,  as  she  was  wont  before ; 

But  by  her  help  the  school  the  lasses  sought, 

And  by  the  vicar*s  self  the  boy  was  taught ; 

Not  unresistmg  when  that  cursed  Greek 

Ask*d  so  much  time  for  words  that  none  will  speak.     ' 

**  What  can  men  worse  for  mortal  brain  contrive 
Than  thus  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive  I 
Heavens,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead. 
Let  it  be  buried,  not  preserved  and  read. 
The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred. 
If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain. 
Translate  them  well,  and  let  them  then  remain; 
To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  usekss  store, 
Then  lose  the  key,  and  never  find  it  more." 

Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  ezpress'd. 
When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest 

**  Greorge,**  said  the  father,  **  can  at  pleasure  seiae 
The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  toe  much  ease; 
And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers  and  vain. 
He  wastes  the  time  that  he  wUl  sigh  to  gain." 

The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise ; 
And  thus  absolved,  \ho  boy,  with  grateful  mind, 
Repaid  a  k>ve  so  useflil  and  so  blind  ; 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although  he  fear'd, 
And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  appeared. 

George,  then  on  manhood  verging,  felt  the  channs 
Of  war,  and  kindled  at  the  world^s  alarms ; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide  and  far, 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  beei>  war : 
*T  was  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or  land. 
That  placed  a  weapon  in  a  warrior's  band ; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strife 
Are  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  Hfe. 

George,  when  from  college  he  returned,  and  heard 
His  Other's  questions,  cold  and  shy  appeared. 

•«  Who  had  the  honours  7"—"  Honours !"  said  the 

youth, 
**  Honour  at  coHege ! — very  good,  in  truth  !** 

**  What  hours  to  study  did  he  give?"— He  gave 
Enough  to  feel  they  made  him  like  a  slave — 
And  the  good  vicar  found,  if  George  should  rise, 
It  would  not  be  by  college  exercise. 

At  least  the  time  for  your  degree  abide. 
And  be  ordain'd,"  the  man  of  peace  replied ; 
**  Then  you  may  come  and  aid  me  while  I  keep^ 
And  wateh,  and  shear  the  hereditary  sheep ; 
Choose  then  your  spouse." — ^That  heard  the  youth 

and  sighed. 
Nor  to  aught  else  attended  or  replied. 

George  had  of  late  indulged  unusual  fears 

And    dangerous    hopes:    he    wept    unconsciooi 

tears; — 

Whether  for  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
He  most  at  present  bid  his  friends  adieu ; 
His  fiither,  mother,  sisters, — could  he  part 
With  these,  and  feel  no  sorrow  at  his  heart  7 
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Bat  from  that  lovely  lady  could  be  ^o  ? 
That  fonder,  fairer,  dearer  mother  ? — No ! 
For  while  his  father  apoke,  he  iix*d  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  face,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  treniblinir  flash  of  joy,  that  he  coald  ill  disgnise — 
Then  askM  himself  from  whence  this  growing  bliss, 
This  new-found  jo^,  and  all  that  waits  on  this  7 
Why  sinks  that  voice  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear  7 
What  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  hear  7 
Why  gives  that  touch — Still,  still  do  I  retain 
The  fierce  delight  that  tingled  throagh  each  vein — 
Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quickness  flows 
The  vital  current  7 — Well  a  lover  know& 

O !  tell  me  not  of  years, — can  she  be  old  7 
Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  nnmoved  behold  7 
Has  time  that  bosom  chillM  7  are  cheeks  so  rosy 

cold  7 
No,  she  is  young,  or  I  her  love  t'  engage 
Will  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like  age : 
But  speak  it  not ;  Death's  equalizing  arm 
Levels  not  surer  than  Lovers  stronger  charm. 
That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone. 
That  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  oomparisoB. 

Inhere  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees, 
He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees ; 
There  is  not  lair,  or  dark,  or  abort,  or  tall. 
Or  grave,  or  sprightly — ^Love  reduces  all ; 
From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes ; 
Then  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine. 
Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine. 

And  she,  in  truth,  was  lovely — Time  had  strown 
No  snows  on  her,  though  he  so  long  had  flown ; 
The  purest  damask  Uossom'd  in  her  cheek. 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak ; 
Her  pleasing  person  she  with  care  adorn'd. 
Nor  arts  that  stay  the  flying  graces  scornM; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew. 
Or  give  the  fading  rose  its  opening  hue : 
Yet  few  there  were  who  necMded  less  the  art 
To  hide  an  error,  or  a  grace  impart 

George,  yet  a  child,  her  faultless  form  admired, 
And  caird  his  fondness  love,  as  truth  required ; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame, 
His  bosom*s  pain,  he  dared  not  give  the  name ; 
In  her  the  mother^s  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone, 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 

**  Will  she,**  he  cried,  **  this  impious  love  allow  7 
And,  once  my  mother,  be  my  mistress  now  7 
The  parent^pouse  7  how  far  the  thought  fi-om  her. 
And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver  7 
When  first  I  speak  it,  how  will  those  dear  eyes 
Gleam  with  awakenM  horror  and  surprise; 
Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die  7 
Will  she  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say. 
My  son !  and  lifl  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray  7 
Alas !  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me  son ! 
Then  first  I  felt — ^yet  knew  that  I  was  wrong — 
This  hooe,  at  once  so  guilty  and  to  strong : 


She  gave~-I  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kiss, 
And  quickly  fancy  took  a  bolder  bliss ; 
But  hid  tlie  burning  blusli,  for  fear  that  eye 
Should  sec  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny  : 
O  !  when  she  knows  the  purpose  I  conceal. 
When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  hosom  steal. 
How  will  the  angel  fear?    How  will  the  woman 
feel  7 

And  yet  perhaps  this  instant,  while  I  speak. 
She  knows  the  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek  ; 
Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know. 
And  nurse  the  passion  that  she  dares  not  show : 
She  reads  tho  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have  shown 
To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own, — 
And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
That  she  will  heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with  ahame. 

Come,  let  me  then — ^no  more  a  son — ^reveal 
The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  favour  kneel ; 
Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress, 
And,  while  I  mourn  the  fault,  my  love  confess ; 
And,  once  confessed,  no  more  that  hope  resign. 
For  she  or  misery  henceforth  most  be  mine. 

O !  what  confusion  shall  I  see  advance 

On  that  dear  face,  responsive  to  my  glance  ! 

Sure  she  can  love !" 

In  fact,  the  youth  was  right ; 
She  could,  but  love  was  dreadful  in  her  sight ; 
Love  like  a  spectre  in  her  view  appear'd. 
The  nearer  he  approach'd  the  more  she  iear'd. 

But  knew  she,  then,  this  dreaded  love  7  She  guess'd 
That  he  had  guilt — she  knew  he  had  not  rest : 
She  saw  a  fear  that  she  could  ill  define. 
And  nameless  terrors  in  his  looks  combine  ; 
It  is  a  state  that  cannot  long  endure. 
And  yet  botli  parties  dreaded  to  be  sure. 

All  views  were  past  of  priesthood  and  a  gown, 
George,  fix'd  on  glory,  now  prepared  for  town; 
But  first  this  mighty  hazard  must  be  run. 
And  more  than  glory  either  lost  or  won : 
Yet,  what  was  glory  7  Could  he  win  that  heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  what  cause  was  there  to  part  7 
Her  love  afforded  all  that  life  afiTords — 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantasies  and  words  I 

But  he  must  see  her — She  alone  was  seen 
In  the  still  evening  of  a  day  serene: 
In  the  deep  shade  beyond  the  garden  walk 
They  met,  and  talking,  ceased  and  fear'd  to  talk ; 
At  length  she  spoke  of  parent's  love, — and  now 
He  hazards  all — **  No  parent,  lady,  thou ! 
None,  none  to  me !  but  looks  so  fond  and  mild 
Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child." 

She  gasp'd  for  breath — then  sat  as  one  resolved 
On  some  high  act,  and  then  the  means  levdved. 

**  It  cannot  be,  my  George,  my  child,  my  son ! 

The  thought  is  misery  ! — Guilt  and  misery  shon : 

Far  from  us  both  be  such  design,  O,  far ! 

Let  it  not  pain  us  at  the  awful  bar. 

Where  souls  are  tried,  where  known  the  mother's 

part 
That  I  sustain,  and  all  of  either  heart 
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To  wed  with  thee  I  roost  aU  shame  efiaoe. 
And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace  : 
Was  1  not  toW,  by  one  who  knew  bo  well 
This  rebel  heart,  that  it  mast  not  rebel  T 
Were  I  not  wamM,  yet  Reason's  Toiee  would  cry, 
*  Retreat,  resolve,  and  from  the  danger  fly !' 
If  Reason  spoke  not,  yet  would  woman's  pride 
A  woman's  will  by  better  counsel  guiite ; 
And  should  both  rride  and  Prudence  plead  in  vain, 
There  is  a  warning  that  moat  still  remain, 
And,  though  the  heart  rebcUM,  would  ever  cry  '  Re- 
frain.'" 

He  heard,  he  grieTed— so  checked,  the  eager  youth 
Dared  not  again  repeat  th*  offensive  truth, 
But  stopp'd  and  fii'd  on  that  k)ved  face  an  eye 
Of  pleasing  passion,  trembling  to  reply  ; 
And  that  reply  was  hurried,  was  ezpress'd 
With  bursts  of  sorrow  from  a  troubled  breast ; 
He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  suit. 
Yet  dared  not  speak — his  eloquence  was  mute. 
But  though  awhile  in  silence  he  supprest 
The  pleading  voice,  and  bade  his  passion  rest. 
Yet  in  each  motion,  in  each  varying  look, 
In  every  tender  glance,  that  passion  spoke. — 
Words  find,  ere  long,  a  passage ;  and  once  more 
He  warmly  urges  what  he  urged  before ; 
He  feels  acutely,  and  he  thinks,  of  course. 
That  what  he  feels  his  language  will  enforce ; 
Flame  will  to  flame  give  birth,  and  fire  to  fire, 
And  so  fix>m  heart  to  heart  is  caught  desire ; 
He  wonders  how  a  gentle  mind  so  long 
Resists  the  pleading  of  a  love  so  strong — 
"  And  can  that  heart,"  he  cries,  »♦  that  face  belie. 
And  know  no  soilness  ?  Will  it  yet  deny  ?"— 

•  I  tell  thee,  George,  as  I  have  told  before, 

I  feel  a  mother's  &ve,  and  feel  no  more ; 

A  child  I  bore  thee  in  my  arms,  and  how 

Could  I— did  prudence  yield— receive  thee  now  7" 

At  her  remonstrance  hope  revived,  for  oft 
He  found  her  words  severe,  her  accents  soft ; 
In  eyes  that  threatened  tears  of  pity  stood, 
And  truth  she  made  as  gracious  as  she  could ; — 
But,  when  she  found  the  dangerous  youth  would 

seek 
His  peace  alone,  and  still  his  wishes  speak, 
Fcaiful  she  grew,  that,  opening  thus  his  heart. 
He  might  to  hers  a  dangerous  warmth  impart : 
All  her  objections  slight  to  him  appear'd, — 
Bat  one  she  had,  and  now  it  must  be  heard. 

**  Yes,  it  must  be !  and  he  shall  understand 
What  powers,  that  are  not  of  the  world,  command ; 
So  shall  he  cease,  and  I  in  peace  shall  live — " 
Sighing  she  spoke—"  that  widowhood  can  give  !** 
Then  to  her  lover  tum'd,  and  gravely  said, 
**■  Let  due  attention  to  my  words  be  paid : 
Meet  me  to-morrow,  ancl  resolve  t*  obey ;" 
Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went  her  way. 

Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  spirit  vain 
Of  woman's  wish  to  triumph  and  complain, 
She  had  his  parents  summon'd,  and  had  shown 
Their  son's  strong  wishes,  nor  conoeal'd  her  own : 
36*  3  0 


'*  And  do  you  give,"  she  said, "  a  parent's  aid 
To  make  the  youth  of  his  strange  love  afraid ; 
And,  be  it  sin  or  not,  be  all  the  shame  display'd." 

The  good  old  pastor  wonder'd,  seem'd  to  grieve, 
And  Took'd  suspicious  on  this  child  of  Eve : 
He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  never  dared 
To  talk  of  love,  bad  not  rebuke  been  spared ; 
But  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone, 
••  It  is  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none." 
The  different  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew. 
And  quite  as  well  their  different  fortunes  too : 
A  meek,  just  man ;  but  difference  in  his  sight 
That  made  the  match  unequal  made  it  right: 
*'  His  son,  his  friend  united,  and  become 
Of  his  own  hearth — the  comforts  of  his  home- 
Was  it  so  wrong  7  Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 
That  felt  the  distance,  and  the  youth  denied  T* 


The  blushing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired. 
Musing  on  what  her  ancient  friend  desired  ; 
She  could  not,  therefore,  to  the  youth  complain. 
That  his  good  father  wish'd  him  to  refrain ; 
She  could  not  add,  your  parents,  George,  obey. 
They  will  your  absence— no  such  will  had  they. 

Now,  in  th'  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
Foredoom'd  to  meet:  George  made  the  lover's 

prayer, — 
That  was  heard  kindly ;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  a  calm  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replied. 

**  George,  that  I  love  thee  why  should  I  suppress  T 
For  *t  IS  a  love  that  virtue  may  profess — 
Parental, — firown  not, — tender,  fix'd,  sincere ; 
Thou  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear, 
And  nearer  must  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near : 
Nay,  do  not  reason,  prudence,  pride  agree, 
Our  very  feelings,  that  it  must  not  be. 
Nay,  look  not  so,  I  shun  the  task  no  more. 
But  will  to  thee  thy  better  self  restore. 

Then  hear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  teH 
Attend !  obey  me,  and  let  all  be  well. 
Love  is  forbad  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  find 
All  thy  too  ardent  views  must  be  resign'd ; 
Then  from  thy  bosom  all  such  thoughts  remove. 
And  spare  the  curse  of  interdicted  k)ve. 

If  doubts  at  first  assail  thee,  wait  awhile. 
Nor  mock  my  sadness  with  satiric  smile ; 
For,  if  not  much  of  other  worlds  we  know. 
Nor  how  a  spirit  speaks  in  this  below. 
Still  there  is  speech  and  intercourse ;  and  now 
The  truth  of  what  I  tell  I  first  avow. 
True  will  I  be  in  all,  and  be  attentive  thou. 


**  I  was  a  RatclifiSs,  Uught  and  train'd  to  live 
In  all  the  pride  that  ancestry  can  give  ; 
My  only  brother,  when  our  mother  died, 
Fill'd  the  dear  offices  of  friend  and  guide; 
My  father  early  taught  us  all  he  dared. 
And  for  his  bolder  flights  our  minds  prepared : 
He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  Bolingbroke ; 
And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry, 
Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lie, 
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The  ligfht  wUl  toon  break  in,  and  you  will  find 
Rest  for  your  apiriU,  and  be  strong  of  mind ! 

Alas !  however  strong-,  however  weak, 

The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  seek ! 

He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind. 
The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind ; 
He  bade  us  all  our  childish  fears  control. 
And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  from  the  soul ; 
Told  us  the  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw. 
And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law ; 
This  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse, 
But  gain  sufficient  for  our  common  use. 

Thus,  by  persuasion,  we  our  duties  learned. 
And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  concerned. 
We  lived  in  peace,  in  intellectual  ease, 
And  thought  that  virtue  was  the  way  to  please, 
And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 
From  all  the  stains  of  vulgar  viUany. 

But  Richard,  dear  enthusiast !  shunn*d  reproach. 
He  let  no  stain  upon  his  name  encroach ; 
But  fled  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just, 
That  all  must  love  him,  and  that  all  might  trust 

Free,  sad  discourse  was  ours ;  we  oflen  sigh*d 
To  think  we  could  not  in  some  truths  confide : 
Our  father's  final  words  gave  no  content. 
We  found  not  what  hb  self-reliance  meant : 
To  fix  our  &ith  some  grave  relations  sought, 
Doctrines  and  creeds  of  various  kind  they  brought, 
And  we  as  children  heard  what  they  as  doctors 
taught 

Some  to  the  priest  referrM  us,  in  whose  book 

No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look ; 

Others  to  some  great  preacher's,  who  could  tame 

The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame ; 

For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  found 

Whom  he  could  not  confute  or  not  confound. 

Some  mystics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal. 

And  what  the  spirit  would  in  time  reveal. 

If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts  to  feel : 

Others,  to  reason  trusting,  said,  believe 

As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive ; 

While  many  told  us,  it  b  all  but  guess. 

Stick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce. 

Thus,  doubting,  wearied,  hurried,  and  perplex'd. 
This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next : 
When  spoke  my  brother — *  From  my  soul  I  hate 
Thb  clash  of  thought,  this  ever-doubting  state ; 
For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind 
In  our  research,  and  puzzled  when  we  find. 

Gould  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth  reveal  7 
Say  there  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done. 
Sure  one  would  venture, — I  would  be  the  one ; 
And  when  a  spirit — ^much  as  spirits  might — 
I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light  !* 

I  sought  my  daring  brother  to  oppose. 
But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose  : 
I  fear*d  my  wishes ;  but  through  all  my  frame 
A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came : 


Yet  with  dissembling  prudence  I  replied, 

*  Know  we  the  laws  that  may  be  thus  defied  7 
Should  the  free  spirit  to  th*  embodied  tell 
The  precious  secret,  would  it  not  rebel?* 
Yet  while  I  spoke  I  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
Suffuse  my  cheek  at  what  I  long*d  to  know ; 
And  I,  like  Eve  transgressing,  grew  more  bold, 
And  wbh'd  to  hear  a  spirit  and  behold. 

*  I  have  no  friend,*  said  he,  *  to  not  one  man 
Can  I  appear ;  but,  love !  to  thee  I  can : 

Who  first  shall  die' 1  wept,  but—*  I  agree 

To  all  thou  say'st,  dear  Richard !  and  would  be 
The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my  newi  to 

thee.* 

Long  we  conversed,  but  not  till  we  perceived 
A  gathering    gloom  —  Our  fireedom  gain*d,w« 

grieved ; 
Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  iudged,  in  mind, 
Below  in  peace,  more  sail  as  more  refined ; 
*T  was  joy,  *t  was  sin — Offenders  at  the  time, 
We  felt  the  hurried  pleasure  of  our  crime 
With  pain  that  time  creates,  and  thb  in  both— 
Our  mind  united  as  the  strongest  oath. 
O,  my  dear  George !  in  ceasing  to  obey. 
Misery  and  trouble  meet  us  in  our  way  I 
I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
Where  none  should  l^,  where  none  had  ever  been; 
Like  our  first  parent,  I  was  new  to  sin. 
But  plainly  felt  its  suflerings  begin : 
In  nightly  dreams  I  walk*d  on  soil  unsound. 
And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  fi>und. 

With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom'd  to  part, 
Who,  with  a  husband,  shared  a  troubled  heart: 
My  lord  I  honoured ;  but  I  never  proved 
The  madd*ning  joy,  the  boast  of  some  who  loved : 
It  was  a  marriage  that  our  friends  profess*d 
Would  be  most  happy,  and  I  acquiesced ; 
And  we  were  happy,  for  our  love  was  calm, 
Not  life's  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 

My  brother  lefl  us,— dear,  unhappy  boy  I 
He  never  seem'd  to  taste  of  earthly  joy. 
Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 

Farted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please. 
Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease; 
And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
A  year  in  wedlock,  lingering  time !  was  spent 

One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep, 

And  forced  my  thoughts  on  tracks  they  ooold  not 


Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  reposed. 
And  deep  forgetfubiess  my  wanderings  closed. 

My  lord  was  absent — distant  from  the  bed 
A  pendent  lamp  its  soflenM  lustre  shed ; 
But  there  was  light  that  chased  away  the  gloom, 
And  brought  to  view  each  object  in  the  room  : 
These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sunk  in  sleep, 
That,  if  disturbed  not,  had  been  long  and  deep. 
I  was  awaken*d  by  some  being  nigh, 
It  8eem*d  some  voice,  and  gave  a  timid  cry,^ 
When  sounds,  that  I  describe  not,  slowly  broke 
On  my  attention '  Be  composed,  and  hiok !'— 
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1  strove,  and  I  sacceedcd ;  lookM  with  awe, 
But  yet  with  firionesa,  and  my  brotiier  aaw. 

Grorg«,  why  that  mnile  ! — By  all  that  God  has  done, 
By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blcssrd  Son, 
Piy  the  one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy  One, 
I  saw  my  brother, — saw  him  by  my  bed, 
And  every  doabt  in  full  conviction  fled  !— 
It  was  his  own  mild  spirit — He  awhile 
Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  smile ; 
So  BofUy  shines  the  veiled  sun,  till  past 
l*he  doad,  and  light  upon  the  world  u  cast ; 
That  look  compoMsd  and  softened  I  sarvey*d, 
And  met  the  glance  fraternal  less  afraid  ; 
Though  in  those  looks  was  something  of  command, 
And  traits  of  what  I  fear'd  to  understand. 

Then  spoke  the  spirit-^George,  I  pray,  attend — 

*  First  let  all  doubts  of  thy  religion  end-^ 
The  word  revealM  is  true :  inquire  no  more, 
Believe  in  meekness,  and  with  thanks  adore : 
Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  all  rely, 
And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply : 
Truth,  doubt,  and  error,  will  be  mix*d  below— 
Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  know. 
And  in  obedience  rest  thee— For  thy  life 
Tboa  needest  counsel — ^now  a  happy  wife, 
A  widow  soon !  and  then,  my  sister,  then 
Think  not  of  marriage,  think  no  more  of  men;- 
Life  will  have  comforts ;  thou  wilt  much  enjoy 
Of  moderate  good,  then  do  not  this  destroy ; 
Fear  much,  and  wed  no  more ;  by  passion  led, 
Shooldst  thou  again* — Art  thou  attending  7 — *  wed, 
Care  in  thy  ways  will  growl,  and  anguish  haunt 

thy  bed: 
A  brother's  warning  on  thy  heart  engrave  : 
Thou  art  a  mistress — ^then  be  not  a  slave ! 
Shouldst  thou  a^in  that  hand  in  fondness  give. 
What  life  of  misery  art  thou  doomM  to  live  I 
How  wilt  thou  weep,  lament,  implore,  complain ! 
How  wilt  thou  meet  derision  and  disdain  I 
And  pray  to  heaven  in  doubt,  and  kneel  to  man  in 

vain! 
Thou  read*st  of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sent — 
Thine  shall  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent; 
Increase  of  anguish  shall  new  years  bratow. 
Pain  shall  on  thought  and  ^rief  on  reason  grow, 
And  this  th*  advice  I  give  mcrease  the  ill  f  show.* 

*  A  second  marriage ! — No ! — ^by  all  that  *8  dear  !* 
I  cried  aloud — The  spirit  bade  me  hear. 

'  There  will  be  trial,--how  I  must  not  say. 
Perhaps  I  cannotT-listen,  and  obey  ! — 
Free  is  thy  will— th*  event  I  cannot  see, 
Distinctly  cannot,  but  thy  will  is  free : 
Come,  weep  not,  sister — spirits  can  but  guess. 
And  not  ordain — but  do  not  wed  distress  ; 
For  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare  7* 
*■  I  swear  !*  I  answer*d« — *  No,  thou  must  nots^wear,* 
He  said,  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
Was  pest,  was  in  my  mind,  and  there  is  now  : 
Never !  O,  never ! — Why  that  sullen  air  7 
Think*st  thou — ^ungenerous! — I  would  wed  de- 
spair 7 

Was  it  not  told  me  thus? — and  then  I  cried, 

*  Art  tbott  io  bliss  T-^but  noUiing  he  replied. 


Save  of  my  fate,  for  that  he  came  to  show. 
Nor  of  aught  else  permitted  me  to  know. 

*  ForewarnM,  forearm  thee,  and  thy  way  putvue, 
Safe,  If  thou  wilt,  not  flow'ry — now,  adieu  I* 

*  Nay,  go  not  thus,*  I  cried,  ^  for  this  will  seem 
The  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream ; 
Give  me  some  token,  that  1  may  indeed 
From  the  suggestions  of  my  doubts  be  freed  !* 

*  Be  this  a  token — ere  the  week  be  fled 
Shall  tidings  greet  thee  from  the  newly  dead.* 

*  Nay,  but,*  I  said,  with  courage  not  my  own, 

*  O !  be  some  signal  of  thy  presence  shown ; 
Let  not  this  visit  with  the  rising  day 
Pass,  and  be  melted  like  a  dream  away.' 

*  O,  woman !  woman !  ever  anxious  stiU 

To  gain  the  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  will ! 
Have  I  not  promised  ?-— Child  of  sin,  attend — 
Make  not  a  lying  spirit  of  thy  friend : 

Give  me  thy  baml  !* 1  gave  it,  for  my  soul 

Was  now  grown  ardent,  and  above  control; 
Eager  I  stretch'd  it  forth,  and  felt  the  hold 
Of  shadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  cold  : 
A  nameless  pressure  on  my  wrist  was  made. 
And  instant  vanished  the  beloved  shade ! 
Strange  it  will  seem,  but,  ere  the  morning  came, 
I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 
Then  came  a  dream — I  saw  my  father's  shade. 
But  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 
And  he  began — *  What !  made  a  convert,  child ! 
Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  creed  beguiled  7 
Thy  brother's  weakness  1  could  well  foresee, 
But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  in  thee : 
Art  thou,  indc^,  before  their  ark  to  bow  7 
I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
Thee  will  they  bind  by  threats,  and  thou  wilt 

shake 
At  tales  of  terror  that  the  miscreants  make : 
Between  the  bigot  and  enthusiast  led, 
Thou  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread : 
Think  for  thyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  fools 
Rob  thee*of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules.' 

Soon  as  I  woke,  and  could  my  thoughts  collect. 
What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject  7 
Was  it  my  brother  7    Aid  me,  power  divine ! 
Have  I  not  seen  him,  left  he  not  a  sign ! 
Did  I  not  then  the  placid  features  trace 
That  now  remain — the  air,  the  eye,  the  face  7 
And  then  my  father — but  how  different  seem 
These  visitations — ^this,  indeed,  a  dream ! 

Then  for  that  token  on  my  wrist — ^*tis  here. 
And  very  slight  to  you  it  must  appear ; 
Here,  I  '11  withdraw  the  bracelejt— 't  is  a  speck ! 
No  more !  but 't  is  upon  my  life  a  dieck." 

m 

O !  lovely  all,  and  like  its  sister  arm  ! 

Call  this  a  check,  dear  lady  7  t  is  a  charm^ 

A  slight,  an  accidental  mark — ^no  more"— 

Slight  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before : 

Then  was  there  weakness,  and  I  bound  it        Nay  * 

This  is  infringement— take  those  lips  away ! 
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On  the  fourth  day  caino  letters,  and  I  cried, 

]{ i chard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 

A  proof  of  knowledge,  true  I   but  one,  alas !   of 

pride. 
The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my  lord. 
But  I  impatient  waited  not  tba  word ; 
And  much  he  marveird,  reading  of  the  night 
In  which  th*  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight 

Yn  \  I  beheld  my  brother  at  my  bed. 

The  hour  he  died  !  the  instant  he  was  dead— 

His  presence  now  I  see !  now  trace  him  as  he  fled. 

Ah !  fly  me,  George,  in  very  pity,  fly ; 
Thee  1  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why ; 
Our  fiite  torbids, — ^the  counsel  heaven  has  sent 
We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent ; 

And  I  adopt*' George  humbly  bowM,  and  sighM, 

But,  lost  in  thought,  he  lookM  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utterM  in  his  sad  adieu, 
**  I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perish  if  thon  *rt 
true." 

But  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  views  came  on. 

**  Nay,  my  enfeebled  heart,  bo  not  dumayM ! 
A  boy  again,  am  I  of  ghosts  afraid  I 
Does  she  believe  it  7  Say  she  does  believe. 
Is  she  not  born  of  error  and  of  Eve  7 

0  !  there  is  lively  hope  I  may  the  cause  retrieve." 

"  •  If  you  re-wed,'  exclaim'd  the  Ghost— For  what 

Puts  he  the  case,  if  marry  she  will  not ! 

He  knows  her  fate^btit  what  am  I  about  7 

Do  I  believe  ? — 't  is  certain  I  have  doubt. 

And  so  has  she, — what  therefore  will  she  do  ? 

She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue. 

And  by  th'  event  will  judge  if  her  strange  dream 

was  true; 
The  strong  temptation,  to  her  thought  applied 
Will  gain  new  strength,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 
The  very  threat  against  the  thing  we  love 
Will  the  vex'd  spirit  to  resistance  move ; 
With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin, 
And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  withdrew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  lover's  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were  changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  estranged ; 
A  fretful  spirit  reign'd,  and  discontent 
From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
And  the  kind  widow  was  distress'd  at  heart 
To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart : 
**  But  he  will  go,"  she  said,  **  and  he  will  strive 
In  fields  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
Love  fVom  his  bosom — Yes,  I  then  may  stay. 
And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day" 

So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appear'd  to  grieve, 
<illl  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  bis  leave ; 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No !  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrows  drown'd ; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss, 
He  cried,  **  Farewell !  a  solemn  business  this ; 
Nay,  Susan,  Sophie ! — ^heaven  and  earth,  my  dears ! 

1  am  a  sokiier— What  do  I  with  tears  7 


He  sought  his  parents ; — they  together  walk'd, 
And  of  their  son,  his  views  and  dangers,  Ulk*d; 
I'hey  knew  not  how  to  blame  their  friend,  but  stiH 
They  murmur'd,  **  She  may  save  us  if  she  will: 
Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
Strange  things— 'tis  in  her  nature  to  be  kind." 

Their  son  appear'd— He  soothed  them,  and  wai 

bless'd, 
But  still  the  fondness  of  his  soul  confess'd— 
And  where  the  lady  7 — ^To  her  room  retired! 
Now  show,  dear  son,  the  courage  she  required. 

Geor|fe  bow'd  in  silence,  trying  for  assent 
To  his  hard  fate,  and  to  his  trial  went : 
Fond,  but  yet  fix'd,  he  found  her  in  her  room ; 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  she  beheld  him  come : 
Nor  sought  he  flivour  now — No !  he  would  meet 
his  doom. 

**  Farewell !  and.  Madam,  I  beseech  you  pny 
That  this  sad  spirit  soon  may  pass  away ; 
That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
This  body,  that  the  soul  may  grieve  no  more 

For  love  rejected >0 1  that  I  could  quit 

The  life  I  loaUie,  who  am  &r  nothing  fit, 

No,  not  to  die !" ^"  Unhappy,  wUt  thou  make 

The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion's  sake  ? 
And  most  its  grieving  object  7" 

"Grieving?— No! 
Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe, 
That  makes  his  triumph  sure Couldit  thou  de- 
plore 
The  evil  done,  the  pain  would  be  no  more ; 
But  an  accursed  dream  has  steei'd  thy  breast, 
And  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  suppress'd."-' 

**  O !  it  was  vision,  George ;  a  vision  true 
As  ever  seer  or  holy  prophet  knew."— 

**  Can  spirits,  lady,  though  they  might  alarm, 
Make  an  impression  on  that  lovely  arm  7 
A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat. 
Or  vein  minute,  or  artery's  morbid  beat, 
Even  beauty  these  admit" — 

••  I  did  behold 
My  brother's  form." — 

"  Yes,  so  thy  Fancy  told. 
When  in  the  morning  she  her  work  surveyed, 
And  call'd  the  doubtfiil  Memory  to  her  aid."— 

"  Nay,  think !  the  night  he  died— the  very  nigM!" 
«♦  — 'T  is  very  true,  and  so  perchance  he  might, 
But  in  thy  mind — not,  lady,  in  thy  sight ! 
Thou  wert  not  well ;  forms  delicately  made 
These  dreams  and  fancies  easily  invade ; 
The  mind  and  body  feel  the  sbw  disease,      ^^ 
And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  fiuicy  ae*  "" 

"  O !  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be  combined!" 
**  True ;  but  such  combinations  we  may  fino » 
A  dream's  predicted  number  gain'd  a  prize. 
Yet  dreams  make  no  impression  on  the  wise, 
Though  some  chance  good,  tome  lucky  p">  ^' 
rise." 
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**  O !  bnt  those  words,  that  ▼oice  so  truly  known !" — 
No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  own ; 
Memof  J  lor  tiiee  thy  brothcr^s  form  portray *d  ; 
It  was  thy  icar  the  awful  waniin^  made: 
I'hy  ibriBer  doubts  of  a  relijrious  kind 
Account  for  ail  tbese  wanderingps  of  the  mind/* 

"  But  then,  how  diSbrent  when  my  father  came ! 
These  could  not  in  tlieir  nature  be  the  same  !** — 

**  Yes,  all  arc  dreams ;  but  some  as  we  awake 
T\y  oS*  at  once,  and  no  impression  make : 
Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  brain 
Make  such  impression  that  they  come  again. 
As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  unknown. 
And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own ; 
For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams, 
And  give  our  grandams  and  our  nurses  themes ; 
Others,  more  strong,  abiding  figures  draw 
Upon  the  brain,  and  we  assert  *  I  saw  ;* 
And  then  the  fancy  on  the  organs  place 
A  powerful  likeness  of  a  form  and  face. 

Yet  more — io  some  strong  passion's  troubled  reign, 

Or  when  the  fever*d  blood  inflames  the  brain. 

At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eye 

The  real  object  and  the  fancied  spy ; 

The  eye  is  open  and  the  sense  is  true. 

And  therefore  they  the  outward  object  view ; 

But  while  the  real  sense  is  fizM  on  these. 

The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees ; 

And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  create 

Those  striking  visions  which  our  dreamers  state ; 

For  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sight. 

They  think  the  judgment  of  the  fonej  right ; 

Your  frequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  me  tnm 
My  mind  on  them,  and  these  the  facts  I  leanu 
Or  should  you  eay,  H  is  not  in  us  to  take 
Heed  in  botli  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake. 
Perhaps  the  things  by  eye  and  mind  sunrey'd 
Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efforts  made ; 
For  by  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  dream 
Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vivid  seem. 

Dreams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  they  please 

Because  they  are  confessed  resemblances ; 

But  those  strange  night-mare  visions  we  compare 

To  waxen  figures — they  too  real  are. 

Too  much  a  very  truth,  and  are  so  just 

To  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  disgust 

Hence  from  your  mind  these  idle  visions  shake. 
And  0 1  my  love,  to  happiness  awake !" — 

**  It  toM  a  warning,  tempter !  from  the  dead  ; 
And,  wedding  thee,  I  should  to  misery  wed  T*-^ 

*  False  and  injurious !  What !  unjust  to  thee  7 
0!  hear  the  vows  of  Love — it  cannot  be ; 
What,  I  forbear  to  bless  thee  ?— -I  forego 
That  first  great  blessing  of  existence  7  No ! 
Did  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
With  such  prediction,  I  should  say  it  lies ; 
But  none  there  are — a  mighty  gulf  between 
Hides  the  ideal  world  from  objects  seen  ; 
We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dwell. 
But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible ;— • 


Yet  I  have  one  that  fain  would  dwell  with  thee, 
And  always  with  thy  purer  spirit  be." 

**  O !  leave  me,  George  !" 

"*  To  take  the  field,  and  die. 
So  leave  thee,  lady  7  Yes,  I  will  comply  ; 
Thou  art  too  far  above  me — ^Ghosts  withstand 
My  hopes  in  vain,  but  riches  guard  thy  hand. 
For  I  am  poor — affection  and  a  heart 
To  thee  devoted,  I  but  these  impart : 
Tlien  bid  me  go,  I  will  thy  words  obey. 
But  let  not  visions  drive  tiiy  friend  away." — 

♦*  Hear  mc.  Oh !  hear  me — Shall  I  wed  my  son  T'— 

**  I  am  in  fondness  and  obedience  one ; 

And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore, 

Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be — and  mora ; 

And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 

To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed  7 

No ;  thou  canst  weep  T* — 

••  O !  leave  me,  I  entreat; 
Leave  me  a  moment — we  shall  quickly  mceC* — 

**  No !  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar  at  thy  feet** — 
He  said,  and  knelt — with  accents,  softer  still. 
He  woo*d  the  weakness  of  a  failing  will. 
And  erring  judgment — took  her  hand,  and  cried, 
**  Withdraw  it  not !— O !  let  it  thus  abide. 
Pledge  of  thy  love — upon  thy  act  depend 
My  joy,  my  hope, — ^thus  they  begin  or  end ! 

Withdraw  it  not" He  saw  her  looks  express'd 

Favour  and  grace— the  hand  was  firmer  pressM  ;— 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  were  shown, 
And,  as  he  pressed,  be  felt  it  was  his  own. 

Soon  through  the  house  was  known  the  glad 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
War  was  no  more,  the  destined  knot  was  tied. 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearful  bride. 


Let  mortal  frailty  judge  how  mortals  frail 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fail. 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  will  prevalL 

Yet,  with  that  Ghost — for  so  she  thought — in  view ! 
When  she  believed  that  all  he  told  was  true ; 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recalled, 
Till  it  became  affrightenM  and  appallM ; 
When  Reason  pleaded,  think  !  forbear !  refrahn  ! 
And  when,  though  trifling,  stood  that  mystic  stain. 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present  all  in 
vain. 

Th*  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose, 
And  who  hereafter  shall  his  will  oppose  7 

Such  is  our  tale ;  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak,  kind  widow  to  her  journey's  end ; 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,  confessing  to  a  friend 
Her  full  belief,  for  to  tlie  hour  she  died 

This  she  profcss*d **  The  truth  I  must  not  hide, 

It  was  my  brother's  form,  and  in  the  night  he  died^ 
In  sorrow  and  in  shame  has  passM  ray  time, 
All  I  have  soffcrM  follow  from  my  crime ; 
I  sinn*d  with  warning — when  I  gave  my  hand 
A  power  within  said,  urgently, — Withstand  ! 
And  I  resisted — O !  my  God,  what  shame. 
What  years  of  torment  from  that  frailty  came 
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That  husband-son  ! — I  will  my  fault  review  ; 
What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  do  7 
His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
Ev'n  in  its  dawning  hastened  to  decay ; 
DooraM  from  our  odious  union  to  behold 
How  cold  he  grew,  and  then  how  worse  than  cold ; 
Eager  he  sought  me,  eagerly  to  shun, 
KneeUng  he  woo*d  mc,  but  he  scorn'd  me,  won ; 
The  tears  he  caused  served  only  to  provoke 
His  wicked  insult  o'er  the  heart  he  broke ; 
My  fond  compliance  served  him  for  a  jest. 

And  sharpened  scorn '  I  ought  to  be  distress'd  ; 

Why  did  I  not  witli  my  chaste  ghost  comply  »' 
And  with  upbraiding  scorn  he  told  me  why ; — 
O !  there  was  grossness  in  his  soul ;  his  mind 
Could  not  bo  raised,  nor  soflenM,  nor  refined. 

Twice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were  spent ; 
Twice  he  returned  a  suppliant  wretch,  and  craved, 
Mean  as  profuse,  tlie  trifle  I  had  saved. 

I  have  had  wounds,  and  some  that  never  heal, 
What  bodies  suffer,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 
But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 

To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead 

Yet  is  it  duty,  though  with  shame,  to  give 
My  Bex  a  lesson — let  my  story  live ; 
For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  visit  paid, 
Slill  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made. 
That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prudence   had 

obey'd ; 
But  from  another  world  that  warning  came. 
And  O !  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame ! 

Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell. 

Tempted,  and  with  the  tempter  dcora*d  to  dwell— 

He  was  the  mastcr.fiend,  and  where  he  reign'd  was 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 
The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore, 
But  died  in  peace. — One  moral  let  us  draw- 
Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw— 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  live. 
We  need  no  ghost  a  helping  hand  to  give ; 
But  if  discretion  cannot  us  restrain, 
It  then  appears  a  ghost  would  come  in  vain. 
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Richard  one  morning — it  was  custom  now — 
WalkM  and  conversed  with  labourers  at  the  plough. 


With  thrashers  hastening  to  their  daily  task. 
With  woodmen  resting  o'er  the  enlivening  flask. 
And  with  the  shepherd,  watchful  of  bis  fold 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold : 
Further  afield  he  sometimes  would  proceed, 
And  take  a  path  wherever  it  might  lead. 

It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  mansion  of  the  village  queen; 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  blossoms  bore, 
And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door- 
That  lasting  kind  that  through  the  varying  year 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
All  flowers  that  now  the  gloomy  days  adorn 
Rose  on  the  view,  and  smiled  upon  that  mom : 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  window  spied, 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  veil  aside, 
And  8how*d  a  lady  who  was  sitting  by, 
So  pensive,  that  he  almost  heard  her  sigh  : 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  tell, 
But  in  her  mourning  looked  extremely  well. 

**  In  truth,'*  said  Richard,  when  he  told  at  night 
His  tale  to  George,  ••  it  wan  a  pleasant  sight ; 
She  looked  like  one  who  could,  in  tender  tone, 
Say,  *  Will  you  let  a  lady  sigh  alone? 
See !  Time  has  touch*d  me  gently  in  his  race, 
And  left  no  odious  fiirrows  in  my  face : 
See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  trim, 
Kept  for  its  master — Will  you  stand  for  him  ?' 

Say  this  is  vain  and  foolish  if  you  please, 
But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resembled  these: 
'  Come  !*  said  her  looks,  *  and  we  will  kindly  take 
The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  make.* 
And  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  good  play 
Of  eye  and  attitude  was  thrown  away 
On  one  who  has  his  lot,  on  one  who  had  his  daj." 

"  Your  pity,  brother,'*  George,  with  smile,  replied, 
'*  You  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  yoor  pride: 
No  need  of  pit^,  when  the  gentle  dame 
Has  thrice  resign'd  and  reassumed  her  name; 
And  be  not  proud — for,  though  it  might  be  thine, 
She  would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  resign. 

Young  she  is  not, — it  would  be  passing  stranfe 
If  a  young  beauty  thrice  her  name  should  change, 
Yes !  she  has  years  beyond  your  reckoning  seen— 
Smiles  and  a  window  years  and  wrinkles  screen ; 
But  she,  in  fact,  has  that  which  may  command 
The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  hand : 
What  is  her  fortune  we  are  led  to  guess. 
But  good  the  sign — she  does  not  much  profess; 
Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
That  easy  men  to  strength  of  mind  prefer ; 
She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  skill, 
Yielding  her  own,  t'  adopt  a  husband's  will: 
Women  there  are,  who  of  a  man  will  take 
The  helm,  and  steer — will  no  resistance  make : 
Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume, 
And  then  what  wonder  if  the  shipwreck  come  7 

Queens  they  will  be  if  man  allow  tlie  means, 
And  give  the  power  to  these  domestic  qoeen«i 
Whom,  if  he  ritrhtly  trains,  he  may  create 
And  make  obedient  members  of  hia  state." 
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Harriet  at  aehool  wm  very  roach  the  aame 
As  other  miaaefl,  and  so  home  she  came. 
Like  other  Udies,  there  to  live  and  Jeam, 
To  wait  her  season,  and  to  take  her  turn. 

Their  hnsbsnds  maids  as  priests  their  livings  gain. 

The  best,  they  find,  arc  hardest  to  obtain  : 

On  thoee  that  offer  both  awhile  debate — 

**  I  need  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  late ; 

Better  will  corae  if  we  will  longer  stay, 

And  strive  to  pot  ourselves  in  fbrtune^s  way  :'** 

And  thus  they  wait,  till  many  years  are  past. 

For  what  comes  slowly— 6ttf  it  comet  at  last. 

Harriet  was  wedded, — but  it  must  be  said, 
The  vow*d  obedience  was  not  duly  paid : 
Hers  was  an  easy  roan, — it  gave  him  pain 
To  hear  a  bdy  murmur  and  complain : 
He  waa  a  merchant,  whom  his  father  made 
Rich  in  the  gains  of  a  successful  trade : 
A  lot  more  pleasant,  or  a  view  more  fair, 
Has  seldom  fallen  to  a  youthful  pair. 

But  what  is  faultless  in  a  world  like  this  ? 

In  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 

The  lady,  married,  found  the  house  too  small — 

"'  Two  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 

Had  we  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  could  meet 

One^s  friends  and  favourites  in  one's  snug  retreat ; 

Or  only  join  a  single  room  to  these. 

It  would  be  living  something  at  our  ease. 

And  have  one's  self,  at  home,  the  comfort  that  one 


Such  powers  of  reason,  and  of  mind  such  strength. 
Fought  with  man's  fear,  and  they  prevaird  at  length ; 
The  room  was  built, — and  Harriet  did  not  know 
A  prettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low ; 
But  Harriet  loved  such  conquests,  loved  to  plead 
With  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o'er  one 
Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  was  done. 
Who  never  gain'd  the  race,  but  yet  would  groan 
and  run. 

But  there  were  times  when  love  and  pity  gave 
Whatever  thoughtless  vanity  could  crave ; 
She  now  the  carriage  chose  with  freshest  name. 
And  was  in  quite  a  fever  till  it  came ; 
But  can  a  carriage  be  alone  enjoy'd  ? 
The  pleasure  not  partaken  is  destroy'd ; 
**  I  must  have  some  good  creature  to  attend 
On  morning  visits  as  a  kind  of  friend." 

A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 

Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit. 

Who  had  been  train'd  in  all  the  soothing  ways 

And  servile  duties  from  her  early  days ; 

One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 

A  wish  fulfiird,  a  purpose  of  her  own : 

Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame. 

And  give  relief  in  every  want  that  came ; 

To  soothe  the  pride,  to  watch  the  varying  look. 

And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 

This  supple  being  strove  with  all  her  skill 
To  draw  her  master's  to  her  lady's  will ; 


For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,  till  she  saw 
That  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw ; 
And  then  would  leave  them,  sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriet's  joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 

She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  find 
The  nursery  window  caught  the  eastern  wind  ; 
What  could  she  do  with  fears  like  these  oppress'd  7 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  lb  the  wci*t; 
For  sore  intone  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old, 
She  and  her  children  niunt  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  husband  murmur'd — **  So  he  might ; 
She  would  be  judged  by  Cousins — Was  it  right  7" 

Water  was  near  them,  and,  her  mind  afloat. 

The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat, 

And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they  might 

make, 
How  they  might  sail,  what  neighbours  they  might 

take. 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon  the  lake. 

She  now  prevail'd  by  habit ;  had  her  will. 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Yet  this  displeased ;  she  gain'd,  indeed,  the  prize* 
But  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged  7  He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason  too. 

Now  came  the  time,  when  in  her  husband's  face 
Care,  and  concern,  and  caution  she  could  trace ; 
His  troubled  features  gloom  and  sadness  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  suffcr'd  more ; 
His  nerves  were  shook  like  hers ;  in  him  her  grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 

She  could  no  longer  read,  and  therefbie  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
Better  for  Lady  Julia's  woes  to  cry. 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye : 
Her  husband  grieved  and  o'er  his  spirits  came 
Gloom,  and  disease  attack'd  his  slender  frame ; 
He  felt  a  loathing  for  the  wretched  state 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicate ; 
Grief  and  confusion  seized  him  in  the  day, 
And  the  night  pass'd  in  agony  away : 
**  My  ruin  comes  !"  was  his  awakening  thought, 
And  vainly  through  the  day  was  comfort  sought ; 
**  There,  take  my  all !"  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard  the  door  bolted,  and  his  children  scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  day  arose 
That  he  ezclaim'd  not,  **  Will  it  never  close  ?" 
**  Would  it  were  come  I" — but  still  he  shiAed  on, 
TiU  health,  and  hope,  and  life's  fair  views  were 
gone. 

Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vain 

For  comfort  sought **  He  would  be  well  again ; 

Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal ! 
O !  if  he  felt  what  she  was  dooro'd  to  feel. 
Such  sleepless  nights !  such  broken  rest !  her  fraaie 
Rack'd  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name ! 
With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppress'd!" 
Weeping,  she  said,  and  sigh'd  herself  to  rest 

The  suffering  husband  look'd  the  world  around. 
And  saw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frown'd ; 
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Him  felflreproach  tormented ;  sorely  tried. 
By  threats  he  mourn'd,  and  by  disease  he  died. 

As  weak  as  willing  infancy  or  age* 
How  could  the  widow  with  the  world  engage? 
Fortune  not  now  the  means  of  comfort  gave, 
Yet  all  her  corolbrts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 

••My  helpless  babes,"   she  said,  -will  nothing 

know,** 
Yet  not  a  single  lesson  would  bestow ; 
Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her,  that  was  sure. 
But  one  privation  would  she  not  endure ; 
**  We  shall  want  bread !  the  thing  is  past  a  doubt** — 
••Then  part  with  Cousins !**—•* Can  I  do  with- 

out?'*— 
••  Dismiss  your  servants  !** — **  Spare  me  them,  I 

pray  !**- 
•*  At  least  your  carriage  !'*— ^  What  will  people 

say  ?••— 
••  That  useless  boat,  that  folly  on  the  lake  !**— 
**  O !  but  what  cry  and  scandal  will  it  make  !*' 
It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
Had  done  such  mischief  on  their  heads  to  bring ; 
This  was  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare, 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillow'd  chair : 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  was  the  soul 
Above  advice,  eiempted  fVom  control ! 
For  ever  begging  all  to  be  sincere, 
And  never  willing  any  truth  to  hear ; 
A  yellow  paleness  o*er  her  visage  spread. 
Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 
Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appear*d, 
And  death  she  sometimes  woo*d,  and  always  fear*d. 

Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtfbl  one, 
Who  still  believed  that  something  might  be  done  ; 
All  in  his  view  was  not  so  sunk  and  lost. 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  the  cost : 
He  judged  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  which  her  husband  suffer*d  her  to  stray ; 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplez*d  affairs. 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  repairs ; 
Children  be  saw,  but  nothing  could  ho  see 
Why  he  might  not  tlieir  careful  father  be ; 
And  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quickly  be  retrieved. 

Now  thought  our  clerk — **  I  must  not  mention  love, 
That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  disapprove ; 
But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enforce. 
And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  course. 

••  Madam  !**  said  he,  •*  with  sorrow  I  relate 
That  our  affairs  are  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
I  eall*d  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
They  dared  not  meddle — ^not  a  creature  dared ; 
But  sGIl  our  perseverance  chance  may  aid. 
And  though  I  *m  puzzled,  I  am  not  afraid ; 
If  you,  dear  lad^,  will  attention  give 
To  me,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  live ; 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  m  v  proposal  blame. 
It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband's  fame. 
And  ease  your  trouble :  then  your  cares  resign 
To  my  discretion — and,  in  short,  be  mine.'* 

*  Yours !  O !  my  stars ! — Your  goodness,  sir,  de- 


My  grateful  thanks— take  pity  on  my  nerves ; 


I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  thing  so  new. 
And  fear  *t  is  what  a  lady  should  not  do; 
And  then  to  marry  upon  min's  brink 
In  all  this  hurry— What  will  people  think  7" 

**  Nay,  there 's  ajgainst  as  neither  rale  nor  law, 
And  people's  tliinking  is  not  worth  a  straw: 
Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  much  to  do 
With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  yoq; 
And  tliose  who  are  not  are  so  poor  a  race, 
That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace  :— 
Come  I  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  and  tide 
Invite  to  sea,  in  happy  hour  decide; 
If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  sure  to  fail. 
The  tummg  waters  and  the  vsrying  gale ; 
Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  aUy  steer'd. 
Nor  will  I  quit  her,  till  the  rocks  are  ckar'd.** 

Allnred  and  frigbten*d,  soflen'd  and  afraid, 
The  widow  doubted,  ponder*d,  and  obey'd : 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  careful  man 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  his  state  with  vigour  to  reform. 
And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  stomi. 

Th*  attendant-maiden  he  dismiss'd — for  wbj  7 
She  might  on  him  and  love  like  his  rely; 
She  needed  none  to  form  her  children's  miod, 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  assign'd ; 
In  vain  she  mourn'd,  it  was  her  health  be  prized. 
And  hence  enforced  the  measures  he  advised : 
She  VFanted  air ;  and  walking,  she  was  told, 
Was  safe,  was  pleasant ! — he  the  carriage  sold; 
He  found  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  take 
The  boat  and  ootUge  on  the  useless  lake; 
The  house  itself  had  now  superfluous  room. 
And  a  rich  lodger  was  induced  to  come. 

The  lady  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change, 
That  yet  was  pleasant,  that  was  very  straD^; 
When  every  deed  by  her  desire  was  done. 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — ^no,  not  one ; 
When  nothing  moved  or  stopp'd  at  her  request, 
Her  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  rest; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness,— most  polite 
Was  her  new  k>rd,  and  she  confess'd  it  right; 
For  now  she  found  that  she  could  gaily  live 
On  what  the  chance  of  common  life  ooold  gire: 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cured  of  every  ill. 
By  finding  no  compliance  with  her  will ; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  Tain, 
She  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 

Bom  for  her  man,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
To  her  lost  power,  and  grieved  not  to  coroplj; 
Within,  without,  the  face  of  tilings  improved, 
And  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 

As  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  swell  the  soul  of  the  aspiring  man ; 
In  some  few  years  he  thought  to  purchase  land, 
And  build  a  seat  that  Hope  and  Fancy  plann  d ; 
To  this  a  name  his  youthful  bride  should  give . 
Harriet,  of  course,  not  many  years  would  live; 
Then  he  would  farm,  and  every  soil  should  show 
The  tree  that  best  upon  the  place  would  grow: 
He  would,  moreover,  on  the  bench  debate 
On  sundry  questions — ^when  a  magistrate; 
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'Would  talk  of  all  that  to  the  state  belongfs. 
The  rich  man's  duties,  and  the  poor  man's  wrongs ; 
He  would  with  fiiTOurites  of  the  people  rank. 
And  him  the  weak  and  the  oppress*d  should  thank. 

*T  is  true  those  children,  orphans  then !  would  need 
Help  in  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed ! 
And  they  should  have  it — He  should  then  possess 
All  that  man  needs  for  earthly  happiness. 

**  Proud  words,  and  vain  !'*  said  Doctor  Young ;  and 

proud 
They  are ;  and  rain,  were  by  our  clerk  allowM ; 
For,  while  he  dreamM,  there  came  both  pain  and 

cough. 
And  fever  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off; 
Young  as  he  was,  and  planning  schemes  to  live 
With  more  deliglrt  than  man's  success  can  give ; 
Building  a  mansion  in  his  fiincy  vast 
Beyond  the  Gothic  pride  of  ages  past ! 
While  this  was  plann'd,  but  ere  a  place  was  sought, 
The  timber  season'd,  or  the  quarry  wrought. 
Came  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man  was 

laid 
In  the  poor  house  the  simj^e  sexton  made. 

But  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  vras  ill. 

And  made  Iris  lady  an  indulgent  will : 

T  is  said  he  gave,  in  parting,  his  advice, 

^  It  is  sufficient  to  be  married  twice ;" 

To  which  she  answer'd,  as  't  is  said,  again, 

**  There  *s  none  will  have  you  if  you  're  poor  and 

plain. 
And  if  you  *re  rich  and  handsome  there  is  none 
WUI  take  reibsal let  the  point  akme.** 

Be  this  or  true  or  false,  it  is  her  praise 
She  moum'd  correctly  all  the  mourning  days ; 
But  grieve  she  did  not,  (or  the  canker  grief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief; 
Nothing,  indeied,  so  much  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woes ; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom  probe, 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the  robe ; 
But  our  nice  widow  look'd  to  every  fold, 
And  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  ! 
It  was  becoming ;  she  composed  her  face. 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  moumM  with  grace. 

Some  months  were  pass'd,  but  yet  there  wanted 

three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  tr3ring  year,  and  then  the  mind  is  freed. 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 

There  was  a  tenant — he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lake,  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant. 
Though  he  delay'd  awhile,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight, 
And  some  her  claims,  and  she  resolved  to  write. 
*■  He  knew  her  grievous  loss,  how  every  care 
I>eYolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share  ; 
She  had  no  doubt  of  him, — but  was  as  sure 
As  that  she  breathed  her  money  was  secure ; 
Bat  she  had  made  a  rash  and  idle  vow 
To  claim  her  dues,  and  she  must  keep  it  now : 
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So,  if  it  suited *' 

And  for  this  there  came 
A  civil  answer  to  the  gentle  dame : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks, 
And  clean  Bank  paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise. 
With  some  slight  hints  of  danger  in  delays ; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  firom  the  lake. 
Perch  that  were  wish'd  to  salmon  for  her  sake. 
And  compliment  as  sweet  as  new4x>m  hope  could 
make. 

This  led  to  fnendly  visits,  social  calls. 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word. 
Before  its  time,— the  man  was  not  absurd. 
Nor  was  he  cold  ;  but  when  she  might  expect 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect 

"That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  love  convey'd, 
They  had  their  master  shamefully  betray'd ; 
But  she  must  know  the  flame,  that  he  was  sure, 
Nor  she  could  doubt,  would  long  as  life  endure : 
Both  were  in  widow'd  sUte,  and  both  possess'd 
Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  bless'd ; 
That  she  had  been  confined  he  knew  for  truth. 
And  begg*d  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth ; 
Youth,  Im  would  say,  and  he  desired  his  wife 
To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life : 
She  loved  a  carriage,  loved  a  decent  seat 
To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat; 
Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — yet  a  few 
They  still  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do : 
She  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need, 
To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or  to  read :" 
In  short,  the  man  his  remedies  assign'd 
For  his  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind  :— 
"  First,"  he  presumed,  ••  that  in  a  nervous  case 
Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place :" 
He  added,  too,  **  'T  was  well  that  he  could  prove 
That  his  was  pure,  disinterested  love ; 
Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
In  such  a  way  as  none  can  understand ; 
No !  thanks  to  Him  that  every  good  supplied, 
He  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  beside ! 
Merit  was  all.'* 

"  Well !  now,  she  would  protest, 
This  was  a  letter  prettily  express'd." 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say,  **  What  shall  I  do?" 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with  tears, 
**  I  wonder  what  is  best  for  you,  my  dears  7 
How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attend 
Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  friend. 
Who  will  protect  us  all,  or,  injured,  will  defend  7** 

The  widow  then  ask'd  counsel  of  her  heart. 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart ; 
But  yet  with  that,  or  something  for  her  guide. 
She  to  her  swain  thus  guardedly  replied. 
**  She  must  believe  he  was  sincere,  for  why 
Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  fie  7 
But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  admit, 
She  could  not  praise  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
And  yet  men's  tairtes  were  various,  she  confess'd. 
And  none  could  prove  his  own  to  be  the  best; 
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It  was  a  vast  concern,  incladinf  all 
That  we  can  happiness  or  comS>rt  call : 
And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  lon^ 
Before  their  choice,  had  often  chosen  wrong ; 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  for  her  loss  atone, 
But  *t  was  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone ; 
She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what  the  use 
Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  produce? 
And  pleasure  too  she  own*d,  as  well  as  care. 
Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  share. 

The  things  he  offerM,  she  must  needs  confess, 
They  were  all  women's  wishes,  more  or  less ; 
But  were  expensive;  though  a  man  of  sense 
Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expense : 
Prudent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
When  he  proposed  her  faded  face  to  take ; 
And  yet 't  is  said  there's  beauty  that  will  last    ' 
When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bkwm  be  past 

One  thing  displeased  her, — that  he  could  suppose 
He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  disclose ; 
Yet  had  she  hints  of  such  intent  before. 
And  would  excuse  him  if  he  wrote  no  more; 
What  would  the  world  7 — and  yet  she  judged  them 

fools 
Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be  their  rules ; 
What  would  her  friends  ? — Yet  in  her  own  afi^s 
It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
Adieu !  then,  sir,"  she  added ;  "  thus  you  find 
The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  mind, 
In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  iate  resign'd.** 

The  marriage  followed :  and  th'  experienced  dame 
Considered  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  thrice-devoted  lady — She  confess'd 
That  when  indulged  she  was  but  more  distressed ; 
And  by  her  second  husband  when  controll'd, 
Her  liK  was  pleasant,  though  her  love  was  cold ; 
**  Then  let  me  yield,"  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh, 
**  Let  me  to  wrong  submit,  with  right  comply." 

Alas !  obedience  may  mutake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  ori  when  they  obey; 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  daine  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong,  and  her  obedience  blind. 

The  man  was  kind,  but  would  have  no  dispute, 
His  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute ; 
She  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas. 
To  mines  and  mountains,  nor  allow'd  her  ease. 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  said,  and  he  must  live  to 

pi' 


He  hurried  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west ; 
When  age  required,  thev  would  have  time  to  rest : 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  array 'd. 
And  cared  not  what  he  promised,  what  he  paid ; 
She  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own, 
.\.nd  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 

This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore. 
And  then  affirmM  that  she  could  taste  no  more ; 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retained, 
But  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  pain*d : 


**  Have  we  not  means  7"  the  joyous  husband  cried^ 

**  But  I  am  wearied  out,"  the  wife  replied ; 

**  Wearied  with  (Measure !  Thing  till  now  nnheard^- 

Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  fearM  7 

*T  is  but  the  sameness  tires  you,— cross  the  eeas. 

And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 

*T  is  said,  in  Paris  that  a  man  may  live 

In  all  the  luxuries  a  world  can  give. 

And  in  a  space  confined  to  narrow  bound 

All  the  enjoyments  of  our  life  are  found  ; 

There  we  may  eat  and  drink,  may  dance  and  dress. 

And  in  its  very  essence  joy  possess ; 

May  see  a  moving  crowa  of  lovely  dames. 

May  win  a  fortune  at  your  favourite  games  ; 

May  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense. 

And  all  without  receding  fiwt  from  thence." 

The  oonqner'd  wife,  resistless  and  afraid. 
To  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 

As  we  an  infant  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 

Loved  once,  now  loath'd,  torment  him  till  he  eats, 

Who  on  the  authors  of  his  new  distress 

Looks  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness. 

So  Harriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

^'O !  for  a  day  of  rest,  a  holiday !" 

At  Ien|rth  her  courage  rising  with  her  fear. 

She  said,  **  our  pleasures  may  be  bought  too  dear !" 

To  this  he  answer'd— ^  Dearest !  from  thy  heart 

Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart; 

I  ever  trusted  in  the  trying  hour 

To  my  good  stars,  and  felt  the  rolin^  power ; 

When  want  drew  nigh,  his  threat'nmg  speed  waa 

stopp'd. 

Some  virgin  aunt,  some  childless  unde  dropped ; 
In  all  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new. 
And  my  last,  best  resource  was  found  in  you.** 

Silent  and  sad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom. 
And  sat  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  come ; 
And  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  mone^  &i]s. 
Debts,  threats  and  duns,  bills,  bailiffis  writs  and  jailsu 

These  was  ehe  spared ;  ere  yet  by  want  oppressed. 
Came  one  more  fierce  than  bailiff  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came. 
Though  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name. 
The  husband's  heated  blood  received  the  breath 
Of  strong  disease,  that  bore  him  to  his  death. 

Her  all  collected, — whether  great  or  small 
The  sum,  I  know  not,  but  collected  all ; — 
The  widow'd  lady  to  her  cot  retired. 
And  there  she  lives  delighted  and  admired : 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 
Disposed  to  think,  **  whatever  is,  is  right ;" 
She  wears  the  widow's  weeds,  she  gives  the  wi- 
dow's mite. 
At  home  awhile,  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spirits ;  there  she  reada. 
And  weeps  in  comfort  in  her  graceful  weeds. 

What  gives  our  tale  its  moral  7  Here  we  find 
That  wives  like  these  are  not  for  rule  design'd. 
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Nor  jet  fbr  blind  submission ;  happy  they, 
Who  while  they  feci  it  pleasant  to  obey, 
Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide. 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  lady  guide ; 
Then  points  the  wonders  of  the  way,  and  makes 
The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertakes  ; 
He  shows  her  objects  as  they  move  along, 
And  ffently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong : 
He  tells  her  all  the  skilful  diver's  art. 
And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 
Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill. 
In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  will. 


BOOK  XVIIL 


ELLEN. 


A  Morning  Ride — A  Purchase  of  the  Squire — ^The 
War  to  it  described — ^The  former  Proprietor — 
Richard's  Retam — Inquiries  respecting  a  Lady 
whom  be  had  seen — Her  History  related — Her 
Attachment  to  a  Tutor — They  are  parted — Im- 
pediments removed — How  remofed  in  vain — 
Fate  of  the  Lover-^f  Ellen. 


Bleak  was  the  mom — said  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
••  I  must  depart !"— "  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George—**  You  may ;  but  I  perceive  not  why." 

"Hiia  point  before  had  been  discuss'd,  but  still 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear,— - 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
That  all  was  well ; — though  little  was  expressed. 
It  aeem'd  to  him  the  writer  was  distressed ; 
Restrain'd !  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to  please. 
Pains  and  endeavour — ^not  Matilda's  ease ; — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love !  the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom — ^What  could  this  portend ! 

•*  Fancy!"  said  George,  **  the  self-tormentor'spain"— 
And  Richard  still  consented  to  remain. 

**Ride  you  this  fair  cool  morning?"  said  the  squire : 

**  Do — ^fbr  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire. 

And  with  you  take  a  will  complacently  t'  admire : 

SoathwartI  at  first,  dear  Richard,  make  your  way. 

Cross  Hilton  Bridge,  move  on  through  Breken  Clay, 

At  Dunham  wood  turn  duly  to  the  east. 

And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  feast ; 

Then  ride  above  the  cliff,  or  ride  below. 

You  '11  be  enraptured,  fbr  your  taste  I  know ; 

It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 

To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wedding-day  ; 

At  Tilbum  Sluice  once  more  ascend  and  view 

A  decent  house ;  an  ample  garden  too. 

And  planted  well  behind — a  lively  scene,  and  new ; 

A  littJe  taste,  a  little  pomp  display'd. 

By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade 

To  enjoy  his  leisure — Here  he  came  prepared 

To  &rm,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared; 


But  many  works  he  purchased,  some  he  read. 
And  oflen  rose  with  projects  in  his  head. 
Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  by  matching 
bred. 

We  had  just  found  these  little  humours  out. 
Just  saw — he  saw  not — what  he  was  about ; 
Just  met  as  neighbours,  still  disposed  to  meet. 
Just  learn'd  the  current  tales  of  Dowling  Street, 
And  were  just  tliinking  of  our  female  friends, 
^yin^Tt — *  You  know  not  what  the  man  intends, 
A  rich,  kind,  hearty' — and  it  might  be  true 
Something  he  wish'd,  but  had  no  time  to  do ; 
A  cold  ere  vet  the  falling  leaf!  of  small 
Effect  till  then,  was  fatal  in  the  fall ; 
And  of  that  house  was  bis  possession  briefs 
Gro ;  and  guard  well  agamst  the  &lling  leafl 

But  hear  me,  Richard,  looking  to  my  ease. 
Try  if  you  can  find  something  that  will  please ; 
Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  abide. 
Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  can  hide ; 
But  fanhs  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or  mend. 
These  like  a  foe  detect— or  fike  a  friend. 

Mark  well  the  rooms,  and  their  proportions  learn. 
In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  discern ; 
Observe  the  garden,  its  productive  wall. 
And  find  a  something  to  commend  in  all ; 
Then  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  way, 
I'll  take  it  kindly— that  is  well— be  gay. 

Nor  pass  the  pebbled  cottage  as  you  rise 
Above  the  sluice,  till  you  have  fix'd  your  eyes 
On  the  low  woodbined  window,  and  have  seen. 
So  fortune  fiivour  you,,  the  ghost  within ; 
Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  pursue, 
It  flies  all  strangers,,  and  it  knows  not  you." 

Richard  return'd,  and  by  his  Brother  stood, 
Not  in  a  pensive,  not  in  pleasant  mood ; 
But  by  strong  feeling  into  stillness  wrought, 
As  nothing  thinking,  or  with  too  much  wonght; 
Or  like  a  man  who  means  indeed  to  speak, 
But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek. 

When  George— ''What  is  it.  Brother,  you  would 

bideT 
Or  what  confess  ?"- *«  Who  is  she  7"  he  replied, 
**  That  angel  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she  allied  7 
Of  this  fair  being  let  me  understand. 
And  I  will  praise  your  purpose,  house  and  land. 

Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  risings  rround. 
West  of  the  waves,  and  just  beyond  their  sound ; 
'T  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  whence,  indeed. 
You  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed ; 
But  O!  this  creature,  far  as  I  could  trace, 
Will  snoR  be  carried  to  another  place. 

Fair,  fragile  thing !  I  said,  when  first  mj  eye 
Caught  hers,  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wings  and  fly 
Or  wilt  thou  vanish  7  beauteous  spirit,  stay ! — 
For  will  it  not  (I  question'd)  melt  away  7 
No  I  it  was  mortal — I  unseen  was  near. 
And  saw  the  bosom*s  sigh,  the  standing  tear  ! 
She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stay'd  to  look, 
And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book 
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Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head. 
And  seemM  nncooBcioua  of  the  tear  she  ahed. 

'  Art  thon  ao  much,*  I  said,  *to  grief  a  prej  7' 
Till  pity  painM  me,  and  I  rode  away. 

Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
For  the  grreat  chancre  that  bears  her  to  the  dead  7 
Has  she  connexions  7  does  she  love  ? — I  feel 
Pity  and  grief;  wilt  thoa  her  woes  reveal  ?*' 

'*  The^  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woes 
Chastised  and  meek !  she  sings  them  to  repose ; 
If  not,  she  reasons ;  if  they  still  remain. 
She  finds  resource,  that  none  shall  find  in  vain. 

Whether  disease  first  grew  upon  regret, 

Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertain  yet, 

And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightly  made. 

That  grief  assail'd,  and  all  is  now  decayM ! 

But  though  so  willing  from  the  world  to  part, 
I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart ; 
Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  again.** 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  sire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should  aspire ; 
But  he  had  sons,  and  EHen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  they  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This,  when  the  &ther  saw — ^  It  is  the  turn 
Of  her  strange  mind,**  said  he,  ^  but  let  her  learn ; 
'T  is  almost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face — 
But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace; 
Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  the  stage 
Brought  forth  their  works !  they  now  are  reasoners 

sage. 
And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  and  engage. 
If  such  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose. 
If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  will  dose.** 

Ellen,  *t  was  found,  had  skill  without  pretence. 
And  silenced  envy  by  her  meek  good  sense ; 
That  Ellen  learnt,  her  various  knowledge  proved ; 
Soft  words  and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
For  he  who  taught  her  brothers  found  in  her 
A  constant,  ready,  eager  auditor ; 
This  he  perceived,  nor  could  his  joy  disguise. 
It  tuned  his  voice,  it  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

Not  very  young,  nor  very  handsome  he. 
But  very  fit  an  Abelard  to  be ; 
His  manner  and  his  meekness  hush*d  alarm 
In  all  but  Ellen— Ellen  felt  the  charm ; 
Hers  was  fond  ^  filial  love,**  she  found  delight 
To  have  her  mind*s  dear  father  in  her  sight ; 
But  soon  the  borrow*d  notion  she  resign'd ! 
He  was  no  &ther — even  to  the  mind. 

But  Ellen  had  her  comforts—"  He  will  speak,** 
She  said,  "  for  he  beholds  me  fond  and  weak ; 
Fond,  and  he  therefore  may  securely  plead, — 
Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need ; 
With  whom  my  father  will  his  Ellen  trust. 
Because  he  knows  him  to  be  kind  and  just** 


Alas !  too  well  the  oonsdona  lover  knew 

The  parent's  mind,  and  well  the  daughter's  too ; 

He  felt  of  duty  the  imperious  call. 

Beheld  hu  danger,  and  must  fly  or  fidL 

What  would  the  parent,  what  his  pupils  think  ? 

O  \  he  was  standin?  on  perdition's  brink : 

In  his  dilemma  fli^^t  alone  remain*d. 

And  could  he  fly  whose  very  soul  waa  chainM  ? 

He  knew  she  loved ;  she  tried  not  to  conceal 

A  hope  ahe  thought  that  virtue's  self  might  ieeL 

Ever  of  her  and  her  fi^nk  heart  afraid. 
Doubting  himself,  he  sought  in  absence,  aid. 
And  had  resolved  on  flight,  but  still  the  act  delay'd ; 
At  last  so  high  his  apprehension  rose. 
That  he  woidd  both  his  love  and  labour  dose. 

**  While  undisclosed  my  fear  each  instant  growSt 
And  I  lament  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows. 
Success  undoes  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
All  other  men,  all  dark  to  me  appears  !** 

Thus  as  he  thought,  his  Ellen  at  his  side 

Her  soothing  softness  to  bis  grief  applied ; 

With  like  effect  as  water  cast  on  flame. 

For  he  more  heated  and  confused  became, 

And  broke  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering  maid. 

Who  was  at  once  offended  and  afraid ; 

Yet  **  Do  not  go  !**  she  cried,  and  was  awhile  obey*d. 

"  Art  thon  then  ill,  dear  fi^iend  7*'  she  ask*d  and  took 
His  passive  hand — **  How  very  pale  thy  look ! 
And  thou  art  cold,  and  tremblest — pray  thee  tell 
Thy  friend,  thy  Ellen,  is  her  master  well  7 
And  let  her  with  her  loving  care  attend 
To  all  that  vexes  and  disturbs  her  fi-iend.** 

**  Nay,  my  dear  lady !  we  have  all  our  caies, 
And  I  am  troubled  with  my  poor  affiiirs : 
Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  be 
And  might  it,  doubtless,  I  would  fly  to  thee ; 
But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  roust-all. 
Hard  as  it  may  be,  go  where  duties  call — 
Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  rerign 
At  duty's  strong  command  7'* — *^  If  thou  wert  by," 
Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  **  I  would  try  !** — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heard  the  soft  responsive  sigh. 

And  then  assuming  steadiness,  "  Adieu !" 
He  cried,  and  from  the  grieving  Ellen  flew ; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  confess 
That  he  should  love  the  noble  maiden  less. 

The  parent*s  pride  to  sudden  rage  gave  way — 
**  And  the  girl  loves !  that  plainly  yuu  would  say— 
And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire ! — 
Sir,  I  your  prudence  envy  and  admire.'* 
But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  frown, 
And  quickly  let  his  lofly  spirit  down. 

*•  Forgive  a  parent ! — I  may  well  excuse 
A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  wortli,  and  choo&e 
To  make  it  hers :  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
All  we  might  wish  ; — Is  age  itself  discreet  7 
Where  conquest  may  not  be,  *tis  prudence  to 
retreat." 
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Then  with  the  kindoeia  worldly  minds  uramc. 
He  jiraised  Uie  Klf^ponounced  and  rigorous  doom ; 
He  wonder*d  not  tliat  one  to  young  should  lore. 
And  much  he  wish'd  he  could  the  choice  approve ; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a  mind  to  lose. 
And  begged  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his  views. 
If  such  were  iorm*d — then  closed  the  short  ac- 
count. 
And  to  a  shilling  paid  the  full  amount 

So  Cecil  left  the  mansion,  and  so  flew 

To  foreign  shores,  without  an  interview ; 

He  must  not  say,  I  love— he  could  not  say.  Adieu ! 

Long  was  he  absent ;  as  a  guide  to  youth, 
With  grief  contending,  and  in  search  of  troth; 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interesting  yet 

A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  new*, 
A  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose ; 
He  told  how  Ellen  suffer'd,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent, 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live. 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give ; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and  took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the  brook ; 
Gazed  on  the  flies  that  settled  on  the  flowers. 
And  so  consumed  her  melancholy  hours. 

Again  he  wrote — ^The  father  then  was  dead, 

And  Ellen  to  her  native  village  fled, 

With  native  feeling — ^there  she  oped  her  door. 

Her  heart,  her  purse,  and  comforted  the  poor, 

The  sick,  the  sad, — and  there  she  passM  her  days. 

Deserving  much,  but  never  seeking  praise. 

Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fidlen  to  raise. 

Nor  would  riie  nicely  fiiults  and  merits  weigh, 

But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t*  obey ; 

The  prayers  of  all  she  heard,  their  snfierings 

view'd. 
Nor  tum*d  from  any,  save  when  Love  pursued ; 
For  though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness  prone, 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 

Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  past 
Till  hu  return, — and  he  returned  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  studv  he  began ; 
Somethhig  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wishM  to  die. 

**  And  now/*  he  said,  **  this  maid  with  gentle  mind 
May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind. 
As  in  the  days  when  first  her  friend  she  knew 
And  then  could  trust — and  he  indeed  is  true  7 
She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  must  approve 
The  man  who  dared  to  sacrifice  his  love 
And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue :  virtuous  she, 
Nor  can  resent  that  sacrifice  in  me.** 

He  reason*d  thus,  but  fear*d,  and  sought  the  firiend 
In  his  own  country,  where  his  doubts  must  end ; 
They  then  togetlicr  to  her  dwelling  came. 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover*s  name, 
A  modest  youth,  whom  she  before  had  known. 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  Men  her  own. 
27  » 


They  in  the  carriage  heard  the  servants  speak 
At  £llea*s  door — *^  A  maid  so  heavenly  meek. 
Who  would  all  pain  extinguish !  Yet  will  she 
Pronounce  my  doom,  I  feel  the  certainty  !** — 
**  Courage  !**  the  friend  exclaim'd,  **  the  lover's  fear 
Grows  without  ground  ;**  but  Cecil  would  not  hear : 
He  seem'd  some  dreadful  object  to  ezpk>re, 
And  fiz*d  his  fbarfiil  eye  upon  the  door. 
Intensely  longing  for  reply — the  thing 
That  must  to  him  his  future  fortune  bring ; 
And  now  it  brought !  like  Death*s  cold  hand  it 

came-~ 
**  The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name  !** 

Backward  the  lover  in  the  carriage  &11, 
Weak,  but  not  faulting—**  All,**  said  he,  **  is  weD ! 
Return  with  me— I  have  no  more  to  seek  I*' 
And  this  was  all  the  woful  man  would  speak. 

Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  views, 
And  sail'd  from  home,  his  fiercer  pains  to  hmo 
And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  leas 
He  might  his  solitary  world  possess. 
And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness. 

Greece  was  the  land  he  chose;  a  mind  decay*d  ^ 
And  ruin*d  there  through  glorious  ruin  stray*d ; 
There  read,  and  walk*d,  and  mused<— there  k)ved, 

and  wept,  and  pray*d. 
Nor  would  he  write,  nor  suffer  hope  to  live, 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give ; 
Till,  witli  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  man. 
Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he  tried 
To  soothe, — 86me  doubtful,  them  he  strove  to  guide  > 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind*s  ennobling  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  (testroy ; 
What  Time  had  done  we  know  not,— Death  was 

nigh, 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  sigh. 
But  hope»  more  new  and  strong  con£m*d  his  wish 

to  die. 

Meantime  poor  Ellen  in  her  cottage  thought 

**  That  he  would  seek  her—sure  she  iSiould  be 

sought 

She  did  not  mean— It  was  an  evil  hour. 
Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and  beyond  her 

power; 
And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  rashness  made ! 
Have  I  no  friend  to  soothe  him  and  persuade  7 
He  must  not  leave  me — He  again  will  come, 
And  we  shall  have  one  hope,  one  heart,  one  home  !** 

But  when  she  heard  that  he  on  foreign  ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  more  was  found ; 
But  still  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  slight  impediments  remove  ;— 
**  Has  he  no  friend  to  tell  him  thst  our  pride 
Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  7 
Soon  as  the  hasty  sacrifice  is  made, 
A  kwk  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 
Have  I  no  friend  to  say  *  Return  again. 
Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pain  V  ** 

With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  prospects  view'd» 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood ; 
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As  past  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year. 
The  fiunt  hope  sickenM,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 

No  Cecil  came !— *»  Come,  peevish  and  unjust  !'* 
Sad  EUeo  cried,  "why  cherisli  thia  disgust? 
Thy  £llen*8  voice  coiild  charm  thee  once,  but  thou 
Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now  !** 

Yes !  she  was  right ;  the  grave  on  him  was  closed. 
And  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reachM  her,  and  she  then  replied 
In  his  own  manner — **  I  am  satisfied  !** 

To  her  a  Iover*s  legacy  is  paid. 
The  darUng  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 
From  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  she  buys. 
From  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities  ; 
And  when  a  tale  or  &ce  afibcts  her  heart, 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart 

Such  hare  the  ton  last  years  of  Ellen  been  I 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen ! 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Till  aU  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made  ^— 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  shortly  < 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ; 
But  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares. 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dving  now. 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  mem  how. 


■*  Such  is  my  tale,  dear  Richard,  but  that  told 
I  must  all  comments  on  the  text  withhold ; 
What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell. 
Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 
But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline. 
Or,  O !  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine  !*' 


BOOK  XIX. 


WILLIAM  BAILE7. 

Discourse  on  Jealousy — Of  unsuspicious  Men- 
Visit  William  and  his  Wife— His  Dwelling- 
Story  of  William  and  Fanny— Character  of  both 
— Their  Contract — Fanny's  Visit  to  an  Aunt — Its 
Consequences— Her  Father's  Expectation — His 
Death— William  a  Wanderer— His  Mode  of  Liv- 
ing  —  The  Acquaintance  he  forms  —  Travels 
across  the  Kingdom  —  Whom  he  finds  —  The 
Event  of  their  Meeting. 


The  letters  Richard  in  a  morning  read 

To  quiet  and  domestic  oomAirts  led  ; 

And  George,  who  thought  the  world  oould  not 

supply 
Comfort  so  pure,  reflected  with  a  sigh ; 
Then  would  pursue  the  subject,  half  in  play, 
Half  earnest,  till  the  sadness  wore  away. 

They  spoke  of  Passion's  errors.  Love's  disease, 
His  pains,  afflictions,  wrongs,  and  jealousies  j 


Of  Herod's  vile  commandment — ^that  his  wifl; 
Should  live  no  more^  when  he  no  more  had  life » 
He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod's  spouse 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows ; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed, 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 

*'  Herods,"  said  Richard,  "  doubtless  may  be  fiwad. 
But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound : 
Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot  would  have, 
If  jealousy  could  act  boyond  the  grave : 
No  doubt  OthelloB  every  place  supply. 
Though  eyery  Desdemoua  does  not  die ; 
But  there  are  lovers  in  the  world,  who  live 
Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgive.** 

**  I  know,"  said  George,  **  a  happy  man  and  kind, 

Who  finds  his  wife  is  all  he  wish'd  to  find, 

A  mild,  good  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees, 

Will  suHer  nothing  to  disturb  his  ease ; 

Who,  ever  yielding  both  to  smiles  and  sighs, 

Admits  no  story  that  a  wife  denies^ — 

She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eye*. 

Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
Of  ffood  examples, — I  will  guide  you  there : 
Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — ^but  his  spouse 
Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows : 
I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out. 
That  honest  William  would  not  talk  about ; 
But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear. 
And  call  her  selflcorrection  too  severe. 

In  their  own  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed. 
Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's  taste ; 
They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace, 
Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece: 
Public  indeed  their  calling, — but  there  come 
No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room ; 
All  there  is  still,  and  comely  to  behold, 
Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasant  as  the  gold ; 
But  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear. 
They  first  experienced  many  a  troubled  year; 
And  that,  if  known,  might  not  command  our  pnuse. 
Like  Uie  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown. 
Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own : 
She  was  not  always  so  resign'd  and  meek, — 
Yet  can  I  little  of  her  fiiilings  speak ; 
Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem. 
And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  theme ; 
But  you  shall  hear  the  tale  that  I  will  teU, 
When  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they  dweO.  • 

They  saw  the  mansion, — and  tlie  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade : 
"  His  honour,  still  obliging,  took  delight 
To  make  tJiem  pleasant  in  each  other's  sight ; 
It  was  their  duty — ^they  were  very  sure 
It  was  their  pleasure." 

This  they  could  endure. 

Nor  tum'd  impatient in  the  room  around 

Were  care  and  neatness :  instruments  were  found 
For  sacred  music,  books  with  prints  and  notes 
By  learned  men  and  good,  whom  William  quotes 
In  mode  familiar — Beveridge,  Dodderidge,  Hall, 
Fyle,  Whitby,  Hammond^he  refen  to  all 
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Next  they  beheld  his  gmrden,  fruitful,  nice, 
And,  B8  he  said,  hia  little  paradiae. 

In  man  and  wife  appear*d  some  aigrns  of  pride, 
Which  they  perceiv*d  not, or  they  would  not  hide,— ^ 
*^  Their  honest  savingr,  their  good  name,  their  skill, 
His  honour*8  land,  which  they  had  grace  to  till ; 
And  more  hia  favour  shown,  with  iSi  their  friends 
goodwill'' 

Thu  past,  the  visit  was  with  kindneaa  closed. 
And  George  waa  aak'd  to  do  aa  he  proposed. 

"  Richard,'*  aaid  he,  ••  though  I  myself  explore 
With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor. 
And  may  with  safety  to  a  brother  show 
What  of  my  humble  friends  I  chance  to  know, 
Rich&rd,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 

The  bout  and  hosteas  of  the  Fleece — ^"t  is  base — 
Would  I  could  cast  some  glory  round  the  place  I 

The  lively  heroine  onoe  adom'd  a  farm,>^ 
And  William's  virtue  has  a  kind  of  charm : 
Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 
Riches  or  rank^— I  think  I  may  proceed : 
Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be." 


The  youth's  addresses  pleased  his  favourite  maid, — 
They  wish'd  fi>r  union,  but  were  both  afraid ; 
They  saw  the  wedded  poor, — and  fear  the  bliaa  de- 

lay'd: 
Tct  they  appear'd  a  happier  laaa  and  swain 
Than  those  who  will  not  reaaon  or  refrain. 

William  waa  honeat,  aimple,  gentle,  kind. 
Laborious,  atndious,  and  to  thrift  inclined ; 
More  neat  than  youthfiil  peasant  in  hia  dreaa, 
And  yet  ao  careful,  that  it  cost  him  less : 
He  kept  frxun  inns,  thouf  h  doom'd  an  inn  to  keep, 
And  all  hia  pleasures  and  purauita  were  cheap : 
Yet  would  Uie  youth  perform  a  generoua  deed. 
When  reaaon  aaw  or  pity  felt  the  need ; 
He  of  hia  labour  and  hia  skill  would  lend. 
Nay,  of  bis  money,  to  a  suffering  friend. 

William  had  manual  arts, — his  room  was  graced 
With  carving  quaint,  that  spoke  the  master's  taste 
But  if  that  taste  admitted  some  dispute. 
He  charm'd  the  nymphs  with  flageolet  and  flute. 

Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  proud. 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  aloud ; 
Sclfltaught  to  write,  he  his  example  took 
And  fbrm'd  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 

Pve  heard  of  ladies  who  profess'd  to  see 
In  a  man*a  writing  what  his  mind  must  be ; 
As  Doctor  Spurxheim's  pupils,  when  they  look 
Upon  a  skud,  will  read  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trace, 
And  find  for  all  the  measure  and  the  pUoe : 
Strange  times !  when  thus  we  are  completely  read 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head ! 
Believe  who  can, — ^but  William's  even  mind 
All  who  beheld  might  in  his  writing  find ; 


His  not  the  scratches  where  we  try  in  vain 
Meanings  and  words  to  construe  or  explain. 

Bat  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 
He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read ; 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 
By  nature  gifled  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

Black  parted  locks  his  polish'd  forehead  press'd; 
Hia  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confcss'd ; 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  convey'd  ; 
Not  like  tlie  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid. 
When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  wills 
betray'd. 

The  lighter  damsels  call'd  hia  manner  prim. 

And  laugh'd  at  virtue  so  array'd  in  him ; 

But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  well  replied, 

And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  tried : 

Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 

Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees  and  jokes; 

Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  love,   ^ 

To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 

When  he  would  tell  them,  aa  they  walk'd  along, 

How  the  birda  aang,  and  imitate  their  aong : 

In  fiict,  our  ruatic  had  his  proper  taate. 

Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced-^ 

And  Absalom  had  been,  had  Absalom  been  < ' 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  incline 
To  neat  attire^but  Frances  would  be  fine : 
Though  small  the  farm,  the  farmer's  daughter  knew 
Her  rank  In  life,  and  she  would  have  it  too : 
This,  and  this  only,  gave  the  lover  pain. 
He  thought  it  needless,  and  he  judged  it  vain : 
Advice  in  hints  he  to  the  fault  applied, 
And  talk'd  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 

**  And  what  is  proud,"  said  Frances,  **  but  to  stand 

Sinking  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  ^our  hand  7 

Looking  at  heaven  above,  as  u  to  brmg 

The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing  7 

And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill. 

And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill ! 

For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule. 

And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school — 

Is  that  not  proud  ? — And  I  have  heard  beside. 

The  proudest  creatures  have  the  humblest  pride : 

If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired. 

You'd  see  your  fault,  nor  try  to  be  admured ; 

For  they  who  read  such  books  can  always  teO 

The  fault  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  welL" 

William  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before. 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  mquired  no  more ; 
On  him  the  subject  was  completely  lost. 
What  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  cost : 
Yet  that  was  trifling— just  a  present  whim, 
*  Novels  and  stories !  what  were  they  to  him  7** 

With  such  slight  quarrels,  or  with  those  as  slight, 

They  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  its  delight 

Her  duties  Fanny  knew,  both  great  and  small. 

And  she  with  dihgenoe  observed  them  all ; 

If  e'er  she  fail'd  a  duty  to  fulfil, 

'T  was  childish  error,  not  rebellioua  will ; 

For  her  much  readings,  though  it  touch'd  her  heart, 

Could  neither  vice  nor  indolence  impart. 
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Yet,  when  fVom  William  and  her  friends  retired, 
Sae  found  her  readings  had  her  mind  inspired 
With  hopes  and  thoughts  ofhigh  mysterious  things. 
Such  as  the  early  dreams  of  kindness  brings ; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  wonderM  as  she  read, 
And  new  emotions  in  her  heart  were  bred ; 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  when  love  was  tme 
*T  was  more  than  she  and  William  ever  knew ; 
More  than  the  shad^  lane  in  summer-eve. 
More  than  the  sighmg  when  he  took  his  leave  ; 
More  than  his  preference  when  the  lads  advance 
And  choose  their  partners  for  the  evening  dance : 
Nay,  more  than  midnight  thoughts  and  morning 

dreams, 
Or  talk  when  love  and  marriage  are  the  themes ; 
In  &ct,  a  something  not  to  be  defined. 
Of  all  subduing,  all  commanding  kind. 
That  fills  the  Ibndest  heart,  that  rules  the  prondest 


But  on  her  lover  Fanny  still  relied. 
Her  best  companion,  her  sincerest  guide. 
On  whom  she  could  rely,  oo  whom  she  would 
confide. 

All  jealons  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  for  the  binding  vow ; 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  possessed. 
There  was  no  hope  that  warm*d  a  single  breast ; 
Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 

Then  why  so  easy,  William  7  why  consent 

To  wait  so  long  7  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 

**  Within  a  month,"  does  Care  and  Prudence  say. 

If  all  be  readv,  linger  not  a  day ; 

Ere  yet  the  choice  be  made,  on  choice  debate, 

But  naving  chosen,  dally  not  with  fate. 

While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content, 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  repent, 
A  spinster*aunt,  in  some  great  baron*s  place. 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race : 
And  Fanny,  fiatter*d  by  the  matron's  call, 
Obey*d  her  aunt,  and  long*d  to  see  the  Hall ; 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  &ncy  wrought. 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought; 
There  she  expected  strange  events  to  learn, 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view. 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  Julias,  tender  souls !  the  Henrys  kind  and  tme : 
There  she  expected  plottings  to  detect. 
And — but  I  know  not  what  she  might  expect— 
All  9me  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide, 
Aa^  all  that  nature  taught  the  nymph  beside. 

Now  that  good  dame  had  in  the  castle  dwelt 
8o  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o*er  all, 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hail ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust, 
Proud  but  obedient,  bountiful  but  just 

She  praised  her  luckv  stars,  that  in  her  place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  dismce ; 
To  do  her  dut^  was  her  soul*s  delight. 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite. 
This  her  soperiors  notice  and  requite ; 


To  either  class  she  gave  tiie  praises  doe. 

And  still  more  grateful  as  more  favoured  grew : 

Her  lord  and  kdy  were  of  peerless  worth. 

In  power  unmatch*d,  in  glory  and  in  birth ; 

And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race. 

It  reached  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place ; 

All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  mj  lord 

To  the  groom's  helper,  had  her  civil  word ; 

From  Miss  Montregor,  who  the  ladies  taught, 

To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought ; 

From  the  first  favourite  to  m  meanest  dnid^ 

Were  no  such  women,  heaven  should  be  her  judge ; 

Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 

In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  mundified ; 

The  sun  of  favour  on  their  vileness  shone. 

And  all  their  faults  like  morning  mists  were  gone. 

There  was  Lord  Robert !  could  she  have  her  efaoiee. 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have  her  voice ; 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  wajs. 
It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  in  his  praise : 
And  Lady  Catharine, — O !  a  prince's  pride 
Might  by  one  smile  of  hers  be  gratified ; 
With  her  would  monarchs  all  their  glory  share^ 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 

Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  maid 
Was  by  her  lover  carefully  convey'd. 

When  William  first  the  invitation  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred. 
Not  that  one  jealous  thought  the  man  poasen'd. 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distress'd ; 
But  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  convey'd 
The  growing  treasures  of  the  ancient  maid. 
The  thirty  years,  come  June,  of  service  past, 
Her  lasting  love,  her  life  that  would  not  last ; 
Her  power !  her  phu^e !  what  interest  I  what  re- 

spect 
She  had  acquired — and  shall  we  her  neglect  7 

•*  No,  Frances,  no !"  he  answer'd,  ••  you  are  right ; 
But  things  appear  in  such  a  difierent  light !" 

Her  parents  blest  her,  and  as  well  became 
Their  love,  advised  her,  that  they  might  not  blame 
They  said,  **  If  she  should  earl  or  countess  meet 
She  should  be  humble,  cautious,  and  discreet : 
Humble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
Are  kindred  sinners, — children  of  the  fiill ; 
That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive, 
And  all  are  equal  when  the  earth  we  leave.** 

They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  the  lord  might  say ; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home. 

So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 

Of  a  reception  gracious  and  polite ; 

He  spake  of  galleries  long  and  pictures  tall. 

The  handsome  parlours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 

The  busts,  the  statues,  and  the  floors  of  stone. 

The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon. 

In  which  was  placed  an  Indian  chest  and  screen. 

With  figures  such  ss  he  had  never  seen : 

He  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  tell. 

And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  weO. 
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H^ofl  by  the  lover,  the  desponding  maid 

N%'  as  of  the  matron^B  ridicule  afraid ; 

Ftut  when  the  heard  a  welcome  frank  and  kind, 

I'lie  wonted  firmneas  repossessM  her  mind; 

F*  leased  by  the  looks  of  love  her  aunt  displayM, 

Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 

J  ri  Iicr  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart, 
t>\ie  grave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
A  iid,  grown  familiar,  bid  her  Fanny  come, 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 

Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerful  board 
^he  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard ; 
^hen  pressHI  the  damsel  both  with  love  and  pride, 
F*or  both  she  felt — and  would  not  be  denied. 

Orace  she  pronounced  before  and  afler  meat, 
And  blessM  her  God  that  she  coald  talk  and  eat ; 
"Fhen  with  new  glee  she  sang  her  patron*s  praise — 
**  He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways ; 
She  had  the  roast  and  boiI*d  of  every  day, 
That  sent  the  poor  with  grateful  hearts  away ; 
And  she  was  mteful — Come,  my  darling,  think 
Of  them  yoa  love  the  best,  and  let  us  drink.** 

And  now  she  drank  the  healths  of  those  above. 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  most  ever  love ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  old, 
But  one  by  one,  the  number  duly  told ; 
And  told  their  merits  too— there  was  not  one 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  done ; 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  she  would  take 
A  cheerful  glass  for  every  favourite's  sake. 
And  all  were  favourites — till  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  tongue  that  nearly  ceased  to  speak ; 
That  rosy  cheek  that  now  began  to  shine. 
And  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine : 
But  there  she  end^ — felt  the  singing  head. 
Then  prayM  as  custom  willed,  and  so  to  bed. 

The  mom  was  pleasant,  and  the  ancient  maid 
With  her  &ir  niece  about  the  mansion  strayed  ; 
There  was  no  room  without  th*  appropriate  tale 
Of  blood  and  murder,  female  sprite  or  male ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th*  historic  dame 
PaMiM  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fame ; 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  burials,  all 
That  chanced  fur  ages  at  the  noble  HalL 

Th€*se  and  each  revolution  she  could  state. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hate ; 
This  was  her  first  delight,  her  pride,  her  boast. 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress,  many  a  toast. 
Of  Lady  EUen*s  flight,  of  Lord  Orlando's  ghost ; 
The  maid  tum*d  pale,  and  what  should  then  ensue 
But  wine  and  cake— then  dame  was  frighten*d  toa 

The  aunt  and  niece  now  walkM  about  the  grounds. 
And  sometimes  met  the  gentry  in  their  rounds ; 
•*  Do  let  us  turn  !"  the  timid  girl  exclaimed — 
••  Turn !"  said  the  aunt,  **  of  what  are  you  ashamed? 
What  is  there  frightful  in  such  looks  as  those  7 
What  is  it,  child,  you  fancy  or  suppose  7 
Look  at  Lord  Robert,  see  if  you  can  trace 
More  than  true  honour  in  that  handsome  face  ! 
What !  you  must  think,  by  blushing  in  that  way. 
My  lord  has  something  about  love  to  say ; 
2Q 


But  I  assure  you  that  he  never  spoke 
Such  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke. 
And  yet  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  times. 
When  wicked  men  are  thinking  of  their  crimes. 

There  !  let  them  pass— Why,  yes,  indeed 't  is  true 
That  was  a  look,  and  was  design^  for  you ; 
But  what  tlie  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new  7 
For  my  lord^s  virtue  you  may  take  my  word. 
He  would  not  do  a  thing  that  was  absurd." 

A  month   had   passM;  **  And  when  will  Fanny 

come  ?" 
The  lover  askM,  and  found  the  parents  dumb ; 
They  had  not  heard  for  more  tlian  half  the  spaoOi 
And  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
Silence  so  long  they  could  not  understand. 
And  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand; 
Their  sister  sure  would  send  were  aught  amiss. 
But  youth  is  thoughtless — ^there  is  hope  in  this. 

As  time  elapsed,  their  wonder  changed  to  wo, 
William  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
Yet  if  she  should  be  wilful  and  remain. 
He  had  no  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
But  be  would  go : — He  went,  and  he  returned,— 
And  in  his  look  the  pair  his  tale  discem'd ; 
Stupid  in  grie^  it  seem*d  not  that  he  knew 
How  he  came  home,  or  what  he  should  pursue : 
Fanny  was  gone ! — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed. 
Dying,  she  said — none  cared  if  she  were  dead ; 
Her  charge,  his  darling,  was  decoyed,  was  fled  ! 
But  at  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with  whom, 
None  seemM  to  kiiow — all  surly,  shy,  or  dumb. 

Each  blamed  himself  all  blamed  the  erring  maid. 
They  vowM  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  fate,  and 

pray'd. 
Moved  by  his  grief^  the  father  sought  the  {dace, 
Ask*d  for  his  girl,  and  talkM  of  her  disgrace ; 
Spoke  of  the  villain,  on  whose  cursed  head 
He  pray*d  that  vengeance  might  be  amply  shed ; 
Then  sought  his  sister,  and  beheld  her  grie^ 
Her  pain,  her  danger, — this  was  no  relief. 

**  Where  is  my  daughter  7  bring  her  to  my  sight!*'— 
**  Brother,  Tm  racked  and  tortured  day  and  night"— 
**  Talk  not  to  me  !  What  grief  have  you  to  tell. 
Is  your  soul  racked,  or  is  your  bdom  hell  7 
Where  is  my  daughter  7"—"  She  would  take  her 

oath 
For  their  right  doing,  for  she  knew  them  both, 
And  my  young  lord  was  honour." — **  Woman,  cease! 
And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  such  peao&^ 
You  *ve  sold  the  wretched  girl,  and  have  betray *d 

your  niece." — 
**  The  Lord  be  good !  and  O  !  the  pains  that  come 
In  limb  and  body — Brother,  get  you  home  ! 
Your  voice  runs  through  oje,— every  angry  word, 
If  he  should  hear  it,  would  ofiend  my  lord." 

**Has  he  a  daughter  7  let  her  run  away 
With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say  ! 
No  matter  what,  I  *11  ask  him  for  his  son" — 
**  And  so  offend  7  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone !" 

My  lord  appeared,  perhaps  by  pity  moved. 
And  kindly  said  be  no  such  Uiings  approved ; 
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Nay,  be  was  angry  with  the  foolish  boy, 

Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  case  enjoy ; 

The  thing  was  wrong  —  he  hoped  the  farm  did 

well, — 
The  angry  father  doomM  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain.son, 
Though  my  lord  warned  him  such  excess  to  shun ; 
Told  him  he  pardon*d,  though  he  blamed  such  rage, 
And  bade  him  think  upon  his  state  and  age. 

■* Think!  yes,  ray  lord!  but  thinking  drives  me 

mad — 
Give  me  my  child ! — Where  is  she  to  be  had  7 
I  *m  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel. 
And  so  shall  he  that  could  a  daughter  steal ! 
Think  you,  my  lord,  I  can  be  so  bereft 
And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft? 
Old  if  I  am,  could  I  tlie  robber  meet 
I  *d  lay  his  breathless  body  at  my  feet — 
Was  that  a  smile,  my  lord  7  think  you  your  boy 
Will  both  the  father  and  the  child  destroy  7*' 

My  lord  replied — **  I  *m  sorry  from  my  soul ! 
But  boys  are  boys,  and  there  is  no  control** 

**  So,  for  your  great  ones  Justice  slumbers  then ! 
If  men  are  poor  they  must  not  feel  as  men — 
Win  your  son  marry  7*'— «  Marry !"  said  my  lord, 
Your  daughter? — marry— no,  upon  my  word !" 

*'  What,  then,  our  stations  differ ! — but  your  son 
Thought  not  of  that — ^his  crime  has  made  them  one. 
In  guilt  united — She  shall  be  his  wife, 
Or  I  th*  avenger  that  will  Uke  his  life  !*' 

**  Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
In  hope  and  comfort, — be  not  so  distress'd, 
Things  that  seem  bad  ofl  happen  for  the  best ; 
The  girl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
Nor  has  the  boy — ^they  laugh  at  me  and  you.** — 
"And  this  my  vengeance— curse  him!** — ^**Nay, 

forbear ;  % 

I  spare  your  frenzy ;  in  compassion  spare.*' 

"  Spare  me,  mv  lord !  and  what  have  I  to  dread ! 
O !  spare  not,  heaven,  the  thunder  o'er  his  head — 
The  bolt  he  meriU  !** 

Such  was  his  redress ; 
And  he  retum*d  to  brood  upon  distress. 

And  what  of  William  7 — ^William  from  the  time 
Appear'd  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime ; 
He  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued. 
But  walk*d  about  in  melancholy  mood ; 
He  ceased  to  labour, — all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  and  would  see  no  more ; 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind  ; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near. 
And  every  evcning-sound  she  loved  to  hear, 
The  shady  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky. 
Brought  home  reflections,  and  he  wish*d  to  die  : 
Yet  trere  he  stray'd,  because  he  wish'd  to  shun 
7116  world  he  hated,  where  his  part  was  done ; 
As  if,  though  lingering  on  the  earth,  he  there 
Had  neither  hope  nor  calling,  tie  nor  care. 

At  length  a  letter  from  the  daughter  came, 
*  Frances*  subscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 


She  "pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate. 
And  begg'd  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate  ; 
Said  she  had  with  her  all  the  world  ooqM  g^ve. 
And  only  pray'd  that  they  in  peace  should  live,— — 
That  which  is  done,  is  that  we're  bom  to  do, 
This  she  was  taught,  and  she  believed  it  true; 
True,  that  she  liy^ed  in  pleasure  and  delight. 
But  often  dream'd  and  saw  the  &rm  by  night ; 
The  boarded  room  that  she  had  kept  so  neat. 
And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-eeat ; 
The  pear-tree  shade,  the  ja8mine*s  lovely  gloom. 
With  its  long  twigs  that  blossom'd  in  the  room ; 
But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  teU ; 
We  weep  when  we  are  glad,  we  sigh  when  we  axe 
well** 

A  bill  inclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  return'd  again ; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William's  iianae, 
Check'd  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 

William  who  wrought  for  bread  and  never  aougfat 
More  than  the  day  demanded  when  he  wrought. 
Was  to  a  sister  call'd,  of  all  his  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  distant  place ; 
In  tender  terror  he  approach'd  her  bed. 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  she  left  was  more 
Than  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 

With  their  minds'  sufferings,  and  growing  pain. 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  remain. 
Nor  long  remain'd ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suffering  youth  perceived  himself  alone ; 
For  of  his  health  or  sickness,  peace  or  care. 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflections  give, 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not  live ; 
There  every  walk  would  now  distressing  prove. 
And  of  his  loss  remind  him,  and  his  love. 

With  the  small  portion  W  his  sister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of*^  peace  berefl. 
And  by  the  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind. 
And  sooner  bring  it  to  a  sleepy  state, 
As  rocking  infants  will  their  pains  abate. 

Thus  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went. 
Nine  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent 

His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  amuse. 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  chooee ; 
With  such  he  travell'd  through  the  passing  day. 
Friends  of  the  hour,  and  walkers  by  the  way  ; 
And  from  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  blind. 
He  learn'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind. 

He  learn'd  of  many  how  unjust  their  fate. 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  better  state ; 
They  had  relations  famous,  great  or  rich. 
Learned  or  wise,  they  never  scrupled  which ; 
But  while  they  cursed  these  kindred  churls,  would 

try 
To  build  their  fame,  and  for  their  glory  lie. 

Others  delighted  in  misfortunes  strange. 
The  sports  of  fortune  in  her  love  for  change* 
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Some  spoke  of  wonders  they  before  had  seen. 
When  on  their  travels  tbey  had  wandering  been  ; 
How  thej  had  saird  the  world  about,  and  found 
The  sailingr  plain,  although  the  world  waa  round ; 
How  tbey  beheld  for  months  th*  unsetting  sun, 
What  deeds  they  saw !  what  they  themselves  bad 

done ! — 
What  leaps  at  Rhodes ! — what  glory  then  they  won ! 

There  were  who  spoke  in  terms  of  high  disdain 
Of  their  contending  against  power  in  vain, 
Sofiering  from  tyranny  of  law  long  borne, 
And  life's  best  spirits  m  contentions  worn : 
Happy  in  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die. 
Each  with  the  vex'd  and  suffering  man  to  lie — 
And  thus  consoled  exclaim,  *And  is  not  sorrow 
dry?" 

But  vice  offended :  when  he  met  with  those 

Who  could  a  deed  of  violence  propose. 

And  cry,  ** Should  they  what  we  desire  possess? 

Should  they  deprive  us,  and  their  laws  oppress  7" 

William  would  answer,  **  Ours  is  not  redress  :"— 

"  Would  you  oppression  then  for  ever  feel  ?*' 

"  T  is  not  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not  steal :" — 

"So,  fint  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their  laws 

To  guard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their  cause : 

What  call  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights  of  man  ?" 

*"  To  get  his  bread,"  said  WilUam,  *«  if  he  can ; 

And  ]£  be  cannot,  he  must  then  depend 

Upon  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend  :'* — 

**  Make  !**  they  repli^ ;  and  conference  had  end. 

Bat  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express 
A  new-born  pleasure  at  the  mild  address  ; 
His  modest  wish,  clothed  in  accent  meek, 
That  they  would  comfort  in  religion  seek. 

**  I  am  a  sinful  being  !'*  William  cried ; 

**  Then  what  am  1 7*'  the  conscious  heart  replied : 

And  ofl-times  ponder'd  in  a  pensive  way, 

**  He  is  not  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pray.'' 

Bat  some  would  freely  on  his  thoughts  intrude. 
And  thrust  themselves  Hwixt  him  and  solitude : 
Tbey  would  his  faith  and  of  its  strength  demand. 
And  all  his  soul's  prime  motions  understand : 
How !  they  would  say,  such  wo  and  such  belief 
Soch  trust  in  heaven,  and  yet  on  earth  such  grief! 
Thou  art  almost,  my  friend, — thou  art  not  all, 
Thoa  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  call ; 
Tlioa  host  a  carnal  wish,  perha^t  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — the  root  is  growing  still : 
There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his  own. 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ; 
There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone. 
And  then  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on. 

William  to  this  would  seriously  incline. 
And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 
It  soothed,  it  raised  him, — he  began  to  feel 
Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistic  zeal ; 
He  leam'd  to  Know  the  brethren  by  their  looks- 
He  sought  their  meetings,  he  perused  their  books ; 
But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 
And  as  a  novice  of  experience  spoke ; 
But  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 
For  such  companions  on  the  king's  highway. 


William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th'  Eastern  ocean  from  St  David's  head  ; 
And  wandering  late,  with   various  tlioughts  op- 

press'd, 
'T  was  midnight  ere  he  reach'd  his  place  of  rest,— 
A  village  inn,  that  one  wayfaring  friend 
Could  from  experience  safely  recommend, 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued. 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  imbued ; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  from  an  early  grave. 

Since  that  event,  the  cheerful  widow  grew 
In  size  and  substance, — her  the  brethren  knew— 
And  many  friends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not  a  few ; 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her  heart. 
Or  no  man  came  who  could  the  warmth  impart 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comely  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book  ; 
Hymns  it  appear'd — for  now  a  pleasing  sound 
Seem'd  as  a  welcome  in  his  wanderings  found. 
He  enter'd  soflly,  not  as  they  who  think 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink. 
And  who  conceive,  that  for  their  paltry  pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — he  was  kind, 
£Ixacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resign'd. 

He  saw  the  hostess  reading,— and  their  eyes 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise : 
It  was  not  beauty  William  saw,  but  more. 
Something  like  that  which  he  had  loved  before— 
Something  that  brought  his  Fanny  to  his  view. 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and  true ; 
And  his,  it  seem'd,  were  features  that  were  seen 
With  some  emotion — she  was  not  serene : 
And  both  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like  those 

could  mean. 
At  first  she  colour'd  to  the  deepest  red. 
That  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled : 
She  call'd  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest. 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  own'd  the  thoughts  confused, — *t  was  very  true. 
He  brought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view : 
Then,  as  he  listened,  bade  him  welcome  there 
With  livelier  looks  and  more  engaging  air. 
And  stirr'd  the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush'd  the  wicker 

chair, 
Waiting  his  order  with  the  cheerful  look. 
That  proved  how  pleasant  were  the  pains  she  took. 

He  was  refresh'd They  spake   on    various 

themes— 

Our  early  pleasures,  Reason's  first-drawn  schemes, 
Youth's  strong  illusions.  Love's  delirious  dreams : 
Then  from  her  book  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  perform'd  the  task : 
The  dock  struck  twelve — He  started — *  must  I  go  7* 
His  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's  *  No :' 
So  down  he  sat, — and  when  the  clock  struck  one 
There  was  no  start,  no  effort  to  be  gone : 

Nor  stay'd  discourse 

**  And  so  your  loves  were  sross'd, 
And  the  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost  7 
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Bat  wu  she  fftithleaa,  or  were  yoa  to  blame  ? 
I  wish  I  knew  her — Will  yoa  tell  her  name  t** 

**  Excuse  roe — ^that  would  hurt  her  if  alive ; 
And,  if  no  more,  why  should  her  fiialt  survive  7^ 

••  But  love  you  still  7"— 

-Alas!  I  feel  I  do. 
When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you  I" 

**  Yet,  if  the  frail  one's  name  must  not  be  known, 
My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own." 

This  done,  the  lady  paused,  and  then  replied— 
"  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  your  spirit  tried ; — 
But  she  was  like  me, — how  I  came  to  know 
The  Umb  that  stray'd  I  will  hereafter  show  ;— 

We  were  indeed  as  sisters Should  I  state 

Her  qoiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
I  see  your  hearty— and  I  shall  quickly  prove. 
Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she  prized  your  love 
Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  William's 


And  such  affection  half  absolves  her  shame. 

Weep  not,  but  hear  me,  how  I  came  to  know 
Thee  and  thy  Frances— this  to  heaven  I  owe ; 
And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very  ring, 
The  birthday  token — well  yoa  know  the  thing ; 
*  Tliis,*  if  I  ever — ^thus  I  was  to  speak, 
As  she  had  spoken — but  I  see  yoa  weak : 

She  was  not  worthy ^" 

-O!  you  cannot  ten 
By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  feU ! 
What  bane,  compulsion,  threats — for  she  was  pure 
But  from  such  toils  what  being  is  secure  7 
Force,  not  persuasion,  robb'd  me        ** 

-You  are  right; 
So  has  she  told  me,  in  her  Maker's  sight : 

She  loved  not  vice " 

-  O !  no, — her  heart  approved 
All  that  her  God  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
And  she  is  gone—" 

-Consider!  death  alone 
Could  for  the  errors  of  her  liie  atone.** 

*■  Speak  not  of  them !  I  would  she  knew  how  dear 
I  hold  her  yet ! — But  dost  thou  give  the  tear 
To  my  loved  Frances  7 — No !  I  cannot  part 
With  one  who  has  her  face,  who  has  her  heart ; 
With  looks  so  pleasing,  when  I  thee  behold, 
She  lives — ^that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold — 
Then  tell  me — Art  thou  not — in  pity  speak— 
One  whom  I  sought,  while  living  meant  to  seek — 
Art  thou  my  Fanny  7 — Let  me  not  offend — 
Be  something  to  me — ^be  a  sufferer's  fi-iend — 

Be  more— Be  all ! ^The  precious  truth  confess — 

Art  thou  not  Frances  7*' 

- O,  my  William !  yes! 
But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  suffer  less : 
In  my  best  days,  the  spring-time  of  my  life, 
[  was  not  worthy  to  be  WUliam's  wife ; 
A  widow  now — not  poor,  indeed — not  cast 
In  outer  darkness — sorrowing  for  the  past, 
And  for  the  future  hoping — but  no  more — 
Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore, 
And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — let  it  be 
A  toun  still  of  my  regard  for  thee,— 


But  only  that,— «nd  to  a  worthier  mnr 

Consign  the  gilt** 

-  Ths  only  worthy  thoa  f* 
Replied  the  lover  ;  and  what  more  espress'd 
May  be  omitted — ^here  our  tale  shall  rest 

This  pair,  our  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece, 
Command  some  wealth,  and  smile  at  its  increase; 
Saving  and  civil,  cautious  and  discreet. 
All  sects  and  parties  in  their  mansioD  oseet ; 
There  from  their  chapels  teachers  go  to  share 
The  creature-comfbrts^— mockery  grins  not  there; 
There  meet  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast. 
With  annual  pun—-  the  parish  must  be  fleeced  f 
There  traders  find  a  parlour  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kiept; 
And  there  the  sons  of  labour,  poor,  b«t  free» 
Sit  and  enjoy  their  hour  of  liberty. 


So  live  the  pair^— and  life's  disasters  i 
In  their  unruffled  calm  a  troubled  dream ; 
In  comfort  runs  the  remnant  of  their  life- 
He  the  fond  husband,  she  the  faithfiil  wife. 


BOOK  XX. 


THB  CATHEDRAI^WALK. 

George  in  his  hypochondriac  State— > A  Family 
Mansion  now  a  Farm-house  —  The  Company 
there — ^Their  Conversation  —  Subjects  afforded 
by  the  Pictures — DouUs  if  Spirits  can  appear — 
Arguments  —  Facts  —  The  RehOion  of  an  old 
Lady— Her  Walks  in  a  Cathedral— Appearance 
there. 


In  their  discourse  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
On  early  subjects — what  they  once  had  felt. 
Once  thought  of  things  mysterioos  $— themes  that 

all 
With  some  degree  of  reverence  lecalL 
George  then  reverted  to  the  days  of  old. 
When  his  heart  fainted,  and  his  hope  was  cold ; 
When  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  sway'd. 
And  every  impulse  of  the  mind  obey'd. 

-Then,  my  dear  Richard^"  said  the  'Sqnire.'Hny 

case 
Was  call'd  consumptive— I  must  seek  a  place 
And  soil  salubrious,  thither  must  repair 
And  live  on  asses*  milk  and  milder  air. 
My  nnde  bought  a  farm,  and  on  the  land 
The  fine  old  mansion  yet  was  lefl  to  stand. 
Not  in  this  state,  but  old  and  much  decay 'd ; 
Of  this  a  part  was  habitable  made ; 
The  rest — ^who  doubts  7 — was  by  the  spirits  seized, 
Ghosts  of  all  kinds,  who  used  it  as  they  pleased. 

The  worthy  fiirmer  tenant  yet  remain'd. 
Of  good  report — he  had  a  rortune  gain'd ; 
And  his  three  daughters  at  their  school  aoquired 
The  air  and  manner  that  their  swains  admired ; 
The  mother-gossip  and  these  daughters  three 
Talk*d  of  genteel  and  social  company. 
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And  while  the  days  were  fine,  and  walks  were  cleaiit 
A  fresh  assemblaife  day  by  day  were  seen. 

There  were  the  curate*8  gentle  maids,  and  aonra 
From  all  the  neighbouring  villages  woald  come ; 
There,  as  I  stole  the  yew4ree  shades  among, 
I  saw  the  parties  walking,  old  and  yoang. 
Where  I  was  notliing— if  perceived,  thev  said, 
*  The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  yoo  afraid ; 
A  poor  yoang  creature,  who^they  say,  is  crossed 
In  love,  and  ha»  in  part  bis  senses  lost ; 
His  health  for  certain,  and  he  comes  to  spend 
His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  will  mend 
A  frame  so  weakened,  for  the  learned  tribe 
A  chanpre  of  air  for  stubborn  ills  prescribe ; 
And  doing  nothing  often  has  prevailM 
When  ten  ph)raicians  have  prescribed  and  &iPd ; 
Not  that  for  air  or  change  thero^s  much  to  say, 
Bat  nature  then  has  time  to  take  her  way ;: 
And  so  we  hope  our  village  wiH  restore 
This  man  to  health  that  he  possaM>d  before.     • 
He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 
Of  the  old  chambers,  of  the  tapestried  room. 
And  we  no  notice  take,  we  let  him  go  and  com&* 

So  spake  a  gay  yoang  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
Not  an  the  truth,— in  part  her  tale  was  true. 
Mach  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
This  harmless  cipher,  seeming  not  to  see. 
Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear, 
Yet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear. 
But  to  go  forth, — ^break  in  on  no  one*s  plan^ 
And  hear  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  man. 

In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  so  decayed. 
With  blighted  trees  in  hoary  moss  arrayM, 
And  ivied  walls  around,  for  many  an  hour 
I  walked  alone,  and  felt  Uieir  witching  power ; 
So  others  felt ; — ^the  young  of  either  sex 
Would  in  these  walks  their  timid  minds  perplex 
By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appear*d. 
Their  fears  upbraiding,  like  the  young  who  fear*d ; 
Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight  r 
Some  hickless  one  of  the  attentive  dames 
Had  figures  seen  like  those  within  the  frames, 
Figurea  of  lords  who  once  the  land  possessed. 
And-  who  could  never  in  their  cofiins  rest ; 
Unhappy  spirits !  who  could  not  abide 
The  loss  of  all  their  conseqaenoe  and  pride, 
T  was  death  in  all  his  power,  their  very  names  had 
died. 

These  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred. 
And  sent  the  hearers  trembling  to  their  bed." 


In  an  autumnal  evening,  cool  and  stiH, 
The  son  just  droppM  beneath  a  distant  hill, 
The  children  gazing  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Then  rose  in  glory  Night's  majestic  queen ; 
And  pleasant  was  the  chequered  light  and  shade 
Her  golden  beams  and  maple  shadows  made ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew. 
And  that  fair  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 

Then  all  was  silent,  save  the  sounds  that  make 
Silence  more  awful,  while  they  faintly  break ; 


The  frighten*d  bat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's  hum. 
With  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence  they 
oome. 

Such  was  the  evening ;  and  that  ancient  seat 
The  scene  where  then  some  neighbours  chanced 

to  meet; 
Up  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone. 
Whose  dewy  surface  iu  the  moonlight  shone ; 
On  vegetation,  that  with  pro^^ress  slow 
Where  man  forbears  to  fix  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dvst  tepellM  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  display'd  a  face 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadness  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvas  show'd  that  worms  unseen. 
Save  in  their  works,  for  years  bad  working  been ; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid 
All  the  dull  room  in  fitful  views  display'd. 
And  with  ito  own  wild  light  in  fearfiil  forms  array'd. 
In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day. 
Assembled-  friends  and  neighbours,  grave  and  gay, 
When  one  good  lady  at  a  pictare  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry — **  Tell  as  who  7** 

"  That  was  a  famous  warrior ;  one  they  said. 

That  by  a  spirit  was  awhile  obeyM ; 

In  all  his  dreadful  battles  he  would  say 

'  Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to-day  ;* 

And  though  the  shot  bb  thick  as  hail  came  round. 

On  no  occasion  he  received  a  wound ; 

He  stood  in  safety,,  free  from  all  alarm. 

Protected,  heavei>  forgive  him,  by  his  charm : 

But  he  forgot  the  date,  till  came  the  hour 

When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 

And  then  he  bade  his  friends  around  farewell ! 

*  I  fall  !*  he  cried,  and  in  the  instant  feU. 

Behold  those  infiints  in  the  frame  beneath ! 
A  witch  ofiended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
She  fbrm'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt. 
And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
The  hag  confess'd  it  when  she  came  to  die, 
And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 

But  see  a  beauty  in  King  William's  days. 
With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous  stays; 
She  had  three  lovers,  and  no  creature  knew 
The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two ; 
None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom  see ; 
Living,  poor  maid,  th'  attention  of  the  three, 
She  kept  such  equal  weight  in  either  scale, 
'T  was  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevail ; 
Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
A  jealous  anger,  and  the  men  were  foes ; 
Each  with  himself  concluded,,  two  aside. 
The  third  may  make  the  lovely  maid  his  bride : 
This  caused  their  fate — It  was  on  Thursday  night 
The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
Just  as  she  went,  poor  thoughtless  girl !  to  prayers, 
Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  up  the  stairs ; 
Pale  as  a  ghost,  but  not  a  word  she  said. 
And  then  the  lady  utter'd,  *Coate8  is  dead.' 

Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and  cried. 

•  Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died  ! 
But  he  pronounced  vour  name,  and  so  was  satisfied.* 
A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  survive 

Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive; 
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*  O !  woold  she  see  me  V  he  was  heard  to  say, 
'  No !  I  MI  torment  htm  to  his  dying  day  !* 
The  maid  exclaimed,  and  every  Thursday  nig^ht 
Her  spirit  came  his  wretched  soul  to  fright; 
Oiice  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud  *  Forgive  !' 

*  Never  V  she  auswerM,  •  never  while  you  live. 
Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endures ; 
You  have  my  torment  been,  and  I  *1I  be  yours  !* 
That  is  the  lady,  and  the  man  confessM 

Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest^ 

**  But  are  there  ghosts  !**  exclaim*d  a  timid  maid ; 
**  My  father  tells  me  not  to  be  afraid ; 
He  cries  when  buried  we  are  safe  enough. 
And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stuff.** 

^  Your  father,  child,**  the  former  lady  cried, 

**  Has  learning  much,  but  he  has  too  much  pride ; 

It  is  impossiUe  for  him  to  teU 

What  things  in  nature  are  impossible. 

Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  whom 

Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  come ; 

It  may  not  be  inteili^noe  to  bring. 

But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing ; 

And  though  from  one  such  fact  there  may  arise 

An  hundred  wild  improbabilities. 

Yet  had  there  never  been  the  truth,  I  say, 

The  very  lies  themselves  had  died  away.** 

**lYi]e,**  said  a  friend;  ••Heaven  doubtkn  may 

dispense 
A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence ; 
God  has  not  promised  that  he  will  not  send 
A  spirit  freed  to  either  foe  or  friend ; 
He  may  such  proof^  and  only  sueh  bestow, 
ThoDgh  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  know ; 
And  therefore  though  such  floating  stories  bring 
No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  Uie  thing, 
StiU  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  word 
That  all  such  tales  were  groundless  and  absurd.'* 

•*  But  you  will  grant,**  said  one  who  sate  beside, 
•*  That  all  appear  so  when  with  Judgment  tried  T** 

**  For  that  concession,  madam,  yon  may  call. 
When  we  have  sate  in  judgment  upon  all.** 

An  ancient  lady,  who  with  pensive  smile 
Had  heard  the  stories,  and  been  mute  the  while. 
Now  said,  •*  Our  prudence  had  been  better  shown 
Br  leaving  uncontested  things  unknown ; 
Vet  if  our  children  must  such  stories  hear, 
Let  us  provide  some  antidotes  to  fear ; 
For  all  such  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth. 
In  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  truth ; 
And  truths  collected  may  in  time  decide 
Upon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide : 
If  then  permitted,  I  will  fairly  state 
One  fact,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate ; 
I  for  your  perfect  acquiescence  call, 

*T  is  of  myself  I  tell." *"  O !  tell  us  afl  r 

Said  every  being  there :  then  silent  was  the  HalL 


**  Early  in  life,  beneath  my  parents  roof^ 
Of  roan*s  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof; 
A  generous  lover  who  was  worthy  found, 
Where  half  his  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound 


My  ftther  fail*d  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died. 
When  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied ; 
And  soon  the  time  drew  on  when  he  could  say, 
•  O !  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day  !* 
Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  or  delay : 
But  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed. 
Then  hastening  on  and  threatening  in  ite  speed ; 
It  mock'd  the  powers  of  medicine;  day  by  day 
I  saw  those  helpers  sadly  walk  away ; 
So  came  the  hand-like  doud,  and  with  soeh  power 
And  with  such  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 
shower. 

Him  nursed  I  dying,  and  we  freelv  spoke 
Of  what  might  fblk>w  the  expected  stroke ; 


We  talk*d  of  spiritk,  of  their  unknown  [ 
And  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  o«n ; 
But  the  dread  promise,  to  appear  again. 
Could  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain ; 
But  yet  we  were  presuming-^*  Could  it  be,* 
He^said, '  O  Emma !  I  would  come  to  thee  V 

At  his  last  hour  bis  reason,  late  astray. 
Again  retum*d  t*  illuminate  his  way. 

In  the  last  night  my  mother  lon^  had  kept 
Unwearied  wateh,  and  now  reclined  and  slept ; 
The  nurse  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair. 
And  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  prayer ; 
When,  with  a  look  of  that  peculiar  kind 
That  gives  ita  purpose  to  the  fellow  mind. 
His  manner  spoke — *  Confide— be  not  afraid — 
I  shall  remember,* — ^this  was  all  conveyed, — 
*  I  know  not  what  awaita  departed  man. 
But  this  believd-*I  meet  thee  if  I  can.* 


I  wish*d  to  die, — and  grief,  thej  say,  will  kill. 
But  you  perceive  *t  is  slowly,  if^  it  will ; 
That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  believe — 
I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grieve ; 
I  lost  my  mouier  when  there  lived  not  one, 
Man,  woman,  child,  whom  I  would  seek  or  shun. 

The  Dean,  my  uncle,  with  congenial  gloom. 
Said, '  Will  you  share  a  radanoboly  home  T* 
For  he  bewail*d  a  wif(%  as  I  depk)red 
My  fate,  and  blim  that  oould  not  be  restoraL 

In  his  cathedral*s  gloom  I  pass*d  my  time. 
Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  subUnse ; 
There  oft  I  paced  the  aiales,  and  watch*d  the  glow 
Of  the  sun  settinpr  on  the  stones  below, 
And  saw  the  failmg  light,  that  strove  to  pass 
Though  the  dim  coating  of  the  smied  glass, 
Nor  tell  within,  bat  till  the  day  was  gone 
The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  shone. 
I  took  the  key,  and  oft-times  chose  to  stoj 
Till  all  was  vanish*d  of  the  tedious  day. 
Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  heard  a  soond. 
That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around. 

Then  had  I  griePs  proud  thoughts,  and  said,  in  tone 
Of  exulUtion,  *  World,  I  am  alone ! 
I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  base. 
And  I  shall  leave  thee  for  a  nobler  place. 

So  I  the  world  abused, — in  fact,  to  me 
Urbane  and  civil  as  ths  world  could  be; 
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Nor  should  romantic  ^ieven  thus  complain, 
Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  |rftin« 
But  let  them  think  if  they  have  nothing  done 
To  moilce  this  odious  world  so  sad  a  one, 
Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  that  should  make 
This  graceless  world  so  pleasant  for  theii^  sake. 

But  to  my  tale : — Behold  me  as  I  tread 
The  silent  mansions  of  the  favourM  dead, 
Who  sleep  in  vauhed  chambers,  till  their  clay 
In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away 
In  this  their  bodies'  home— The  mrits,  where  are 
they  7 

*  And  where  hU  s]nrit  7 — Doors  and  walls  impede 
The  embodied  spirit,  not  the  spirit  freed :' 
And,  saying  this,  I  at  the  altar  knelt. 

And  painful  joys  and  rapturous  anguish  felt ; 
Till  strong,  bok)  hopes  poesess*d  me,  and  I  cried, 

*  Even  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side  ;* 
Yes,  now,  dear  spirit !  art  thou  by  to  prove 
That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love ! 

HioB  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Dean, 
As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
He  aakM  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep, 
And  cry,  in  doleful  tone,  *  I  cannot  sleep !' 

In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  view*d. 
And  thus  th*  impression  day  by  day  renew'd ; 
1  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  see. 
For  when  alone  he  was  my  company : 
In  company  with  him  alone  I  seemed. 
And,  if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  dreamed. 

Thus,  robb*d  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening  eame, 
A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  my  frame ; 
But  still  the  habit  drew  my  Unguid  ^t 
To  the  loved  darkness  of  the  fiivourite  seat ; 
And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  press*d, 
I  felt  a  world  my  own,  and  was  at  rest 

One  night,  when  urged  with  more  than  uanal  zeal. 

And  feeling  all  that  such  enthusiasts  feel, 

I  paced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round. 

And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground ; 

For  mine  were  thoughts  that  banishM  all  such 

fear, — 
I  wish'd,  I  loog'd  to  have  that  form  appear ; 
And,  as  I  paced  the  sacred  aisles,  I  cried, 

*  Let  not  thy  Eroma*s  spirit  be  denied 
The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see, 
Still  by  some  token  let  her  certain  be  !" 

At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength  sub- 
dued. 
And  sleep  o'erpowerM  me  in  my  solitude ; 
Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race. 
The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  place ; 
Where  lofhr  minds  celestial  views  explore. 
Heaven's  bUss  enjoy,  and  heaven's  great  King  adore;  I 
Him  that  I  sought  whom  I  had  loved  so  well~> 
For  sore  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell ! 

While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  sound. 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  look*d  around ; 
For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings. 
And  ftlt  no  dread  of  sublunary  thmgs ; 


But  rising,  walk*d— A  distant  window  threw 
A  weak,  soft  light,  thai  helpM  me  in  my  view ; 
Something  with  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see. 
And  prayM, '  O !  God  of  all  things,  let  it  be ! 
For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  thee,  and  thou 
Canst  both  the  meeting  and  the  means  allow ; 
Thou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,  or  thou  canst 

make 
More  gross  the  fbrm  that  his  loved  mind  shall  take, 
Canst  clothe  his  sfnrit  for  my  fleshly  sight. 
Or  make  my  earthly  sense  more  pure  and  Imght' 

So  was  I  speaking,  when  without  a  sound 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground : 
I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
No  certain  features,  no  peculiar  fiice ; 
But  I  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view. 
Nor  felt  a  doubt, — he  promised,  and  was  true ! 
I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay, 
And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 

O !  that  ecstatic  horror  in  my  frame. 

That  o'er  me  thus,  a  favour'd  mortal,  came ! 

Bless'd  beyond  mortals^ — and  the  body  now 

I  judged  would  perish,  though  I  knew  not  how ; 

The  gracious  power  around  me  could  trandate 

And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortal  state : 

Thus  shall  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid. 

And  dying  live,  nor  be  by  death  delay'd ; 

And  when  so  changed,  I  should  with  joy  sustain 

The  heavenly  converse,,  and  with  him  remain* 

I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  with  awe, 
But  not  with  terror,  to  the  fbrm  I  saw ; 
Yet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  friend  receive ; 
So  on  I  drew,  oondnding  in  my  mind, 
I  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spirits  bind ; 
Though  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  blest, 
I  am  a  new  and  uninstmcted  guest. 
And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  lint  ad- 
dressed. 

Thus  I  began  to  speaks — my  new-born  pride. 
My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied. 

*  Dear,  happy  shade !  companion  of  the  good. 
The  iost,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude? 
Art  thou  not  come  my  spirit  to  improve. 

To  fbrm,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  love, 
And,  as  in  love  we  parted,  to  restore 
The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more  7 
Let  me  with  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell. 
Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell. 

But  Uiine  be  ever !' How  shall  I  relate 

Th*  event  that  finish'd  this  ecsUtic  sUte  7 

Yet  let  me  try.— It  tum'd,  and  I  beheld 

An  hideous  fbrm,  that  hope  and  zeal  expell'd : 

In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appear'd. 

That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage  fear'd. 

Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  distorted  eyes 

Distant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  stie. 

That  would  in  day's  broad  glare  a  simple  maid 

surprise: 
He  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage  shoot, 

*  Bah  I^botfier !— blarney  !— What  is  this  about  ?' 
Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled,— > 

Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dread  | 
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And  all  my  hig^h-wrooi^ht  &iici«i  died  awaj 
To  woman'B  trouble,  terror,  and  dianiay. 

*What,*  said  the  wretch,  *  what  ia  it  ^on  would  have? 
Would*st  hang  a  man  for  peeping  m  a  gra?e  ? 
Search  me  yourgelf^  and  try  if  you  con  feel 
Aught  I  have  taken, — there  was  nought  to  steal : 
*T  was  told  they  buried  with  the  corpse  enough 
To  pay  the  hazard, — I  have  made  the  proof, 
Nor  gain*d  a  tester — What  I  tell  is  true ; 
But  I  *m  no  fool,  to  be  betrayM  by  you, — 
I  *11  hazard  nothing,  curse  me  if  I  do  !* 

The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appeared 
A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  oflen  iear*d. 
But  hid  the  dread ;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
Not  to  expose  It  to  the  powerful  beast 

'Come,  John,*  I  said,  suppressing  fear  and  doubt, 

*  Walk  on  before,  and  let  a  lady  outV^ 

*  Lady  !*  the  wretch  replied,  with  savage  grin, 
'  Apply  to  him  that  let  the  lady  in  : 

What !  you  would  go,  I  take  it,  to  the  Dean, 
And  tell  him  what  your  ladyship  has  seen  V 

When  thus  the  fool  exposed  the  knave,  I  saw 
The  means  of  holding  such  a  mind  in  awe. 
And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 

*  Alas  !*  I  cried,  *  I  fear  the  Dean  like  you, 
For  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too: 
If  it  be  known  that  we  are  here,  as  sure 
As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure: 
Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep. 

And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and  sleep.' 

'Steal!*    said  the  ruffian's   conscience  —  'Well, 

agreed; 
Steal  on,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed :' — 
Yet,  ere  he  moved,  he  stood  awhile,  and  took 
Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 

*  But,  hark !'  I  cried,  andJie  to  move  began, — 
Escape  alone  engaged  the  dreadful  man  : 
With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door — 
The  wretch  rusbM  by  me,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

So  I  escaped, — and  when  my  dreams  came  on, 
I  check'd  the  madness  by  the  thoughts  of  John : 
Yet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be. 
But  give  the  story  of  my  ghost  and  me.** 


There  was  a  widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  frequent  bounty— She  as  usual  came. 
And  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame. 
Pale  cheek,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose  mind 
Was  grateful  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find. 
Though  to  the  world  long  since  and  all  its  hopes 

resigned : 
Her  easy  form,  in  mstic  neatness  dad. 
Was  pleasing  still !  but  she  for  ever  sad. 
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SMUGGLERS  AND  POACHERS. 

A  Widow  at  the  Hall — Inquiry  of  Richard — Re- 
lation of  two  Brothers — ^Their  different  Charac- 
ter— Disposition — Modes  of  thinking — Jnmes  a 
Servant — ^Robert  joins  the  Smugglers — ^Rachel 
at  the  Hall-^ames  atUched  to  her—Trade  fails 
— Robert  a  Poacher — Is  in  Danger — How  re- 
leased— James  and  Rachel — Revenge  excited — 
Association  formed — Attack  resolved — Prepara- 
tion made  for  Resistan«« — A  Night  Adventure 
— ReflecUons. 


-  Deep  is  her  grief?"  said  Richard—"  Truly  deep, 
And  very  still,  and  therefore  seems  to  sleep; 
To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes. 
Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  repose. 
Making  no  petty  murmuring,— settled,  slow. 
They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow. 
Rachel  is  one  of  those— for  there  are  some 
Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  to  come, 
No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
Nothing  remains  or  cheerful  or  severe ; 
One  day  is  like  the  past,  the  year's  sweet  prime 
Like  the  sad  fall, — for  Rachel  heeds  not  time : 
Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast. 
Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  ruin  mfet. 
And  now  the  sun  is  on  her  prospects  set ; — 
Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore, 
She  heeds  it  not— she  has  been  lefl  before." 


There  were  two  lads  calTd  Shelley  hither  hrongfat. 
But  whence  we  know  not — it  was  never  sought ; 
Their  wandering  mother  lefl  them,  left  her  name. 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became : 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  size,  and  tall. 
And,  no  one's  kindred,  seem*d  beloved  of  all ; 
All  seem*d  alFiance  by  their  deeds  to  prov^ 
And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  claim  their 
love. 

One  was  calFd  James,  the  more  sedate  and  grave. 
The  other  Robert— names  their  neighbours  gave ;' 
They  both  were  brave,  but  Robert  loved  to  run 
And  meet  his  danger— James  would  rather  shim 
The  dangerous  trial,  but  whenever  tried 
He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  applied. 

Robert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow, 
James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ; 
For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — this  temperate 
and  slow. 

Robert  would  all  things  he  desired  pursue, 
James  would  consider  what  was  best  to  do ; 
All  spoke  of  Robert  as  a  man  they  loved. 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  approved. 

Roth  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  acquired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  inspired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  slow. 
Would  Icam  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  to  know. 

In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — ^that  was  just ; 
The  one  jou  loved,  tlie  other  you  would  trust : 
Yet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approve, 
And  him  you  trusteil  you  would  likewise  feve. 
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Such  were  the  brolben — James  had  found  hit  way 

*Fo  Nether  Hall,  and  there  incitned  to  stay; 

He  could  himself  command,  and  therelore  could 

obey: 
lie  with  the  keeper  took  his  daily  roand, 
A  rival  grew,  and  some  nnkindnees  found ; 
Bat  his  superior  farmM !  the  place  was  void. 
And  James  guns,  dogs,  and  dignity  enjoy 'd. 

Sobert  had  scorn  of  service;  he  would  be 

A  slave  to  no  man — chappy  were  the  free, 

And  only  they ; — ^by  such  opinions  led, 

Robert  to  sondir  kinds  of  trade  was  Iwed ; 

Hot  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 

An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade ; 

Fond  of  adventure,  wanton  as  the  wave^ 

He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave ; 

But  these  were  chance-adventures,  known  tofew,- 

Not  that  the  hero  cared  what  people  knew. 

The  brothers  met  not  often — ^When  they  met 
James  talk'd  of  honest  gains  and  scorn  of  debt, 
Of  vif tnooa  labour,  of  a  sober  life. 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wift. 

But  Robert  answered — ">  How  can  men  advise 
Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes  ? 
Wboee  words  are  not  their  own  7  whose  Sooi  and 

hand 
Run  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  command  7 
Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play. 
Without  requesting  others  that  they  may. 

Debt  you  would  shun ;  but  what  advice  to  give 
Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  you  live ! 
Let  a  bell  sound,  and  from  your  friends  you  run. 
Although  the  darling  of  your  heart  were  one ; 
Bat  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  resign 
You  to  your  lot-^I  am  content  with  mine !" 

Thus  would  the  lads  their  sentiments  express, 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  in  playfulness ; 
Till  love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holy  tics, 
Awakener  of  new  wills  and  sli^mbering  sympathies, 
Began  hia  reini, — till  Rachel,  roeek-eyed  maid. 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  faultless  fiice  dis- 
played. 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  flowrct  simply  sweet. 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  foir ; 
Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  presumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bIoom*d. 

Robert  beheld  her  in  her  fother*s  cot 
Day  after  day,  and  blest  his  happy  lot ; 
He  look*d  indeed,  but  he  could  not  offend 
By  gentle  looks — he  was  her  father's  friend : 
She  was  accnstom*d  to  that  tender  look, 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  loved  his  stories,  pleased  she  heard  him  play, 
Pensive  herself^  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  they  loved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love's 
highway. 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown, 
And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fondness  own : 
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She  called  her  latent  pmdence  U.  uRr  aid. 

And  grew  observant  cautious  and  afraid ; 

She  heard  relations  of  her  lover's  guile. 

And  could  believe  the  danger  of  her  smile  * 

With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 

So  show  how  false  his  speech,  how  feign'd  his  love ; 

And  though  her  heart  another  story  told. 

Her  speed)  grew  cautious,  and  her  manner  cold. 

Rachel  had  village  fome,  was  fair  and  tall, 
And  gain'd  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  plaoe^ 
With  a  child's  meekness,  and  an  angel's  face ; 
Her  temper  soft,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 

James  could  but  love  her, — ^be  at  church  had  aenn 
The  tall,  fair  maid,  had  met  her  on  the  green, 
Admiring  always,  nor  surprised  to  find 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  sight 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  delight 

But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  though  mm 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  endure, 
Would  wait  awhile,  observing  what  was  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would  himself  commit : 
Then  was  he  flatter'd — James  in  time  became. 
Rich,  both  as  alayer  of  the  Baron's  game, 
And  as  protector,— not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  feign'd  or  felt 
Regard  for  James.;  and  he  from  all  had  praise 
Enough  a  young  man's  vanity  to  raise ; 
With  all  tliese  j^easures  he  of  course  must  part 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empress  of  his  heart 

Robert  was  now  deprived  of  that  delight 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress'  sight; 
For,  though  he  now  his  fi-equent  visits  paid, 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  cautious  maid ; 
The  simple  common  pleasures  that  he  took 
Grew  duU,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  left,  his  book  and  pen. 
And  sought  the  meetings  of  adventurous  men ; 
There  was  a  love-bom  sadness  in  his  breast. 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  use, 
And  danger  only  could  repose  produce ; 
He  join'd  th'  associates  in  their  lawless  trade. 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession  made. 

He  saw  connected  with  th'  adventurous  crew 
Those  whom  he  judged  were  sober  men  and  true ; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the  trade  prevent, 
Gave  it  by  purchase  their  encouragement; 
He  found  that  contracts  could  be  made  with  tfaoso 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose ; 
And  the  rood  ladies  whom  at  church  he  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe. 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change  thel*' 

place. 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spicery  and  lace : 
And  thus  the  craft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  on  the  youth,  and  gave  his  conscience  ease. 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved. 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved* 
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And  many  a  fear  for  dangers  that  she  knew. 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  so  gray  might  do : 
Of  gailt  she  thought  not, — she  had  often  heard 
They  bought  and  sdd,  and  nothing  wrong  appearM ; 
Her  father's  maxim  this :  she  understood 
There  was  some  ill, — but  he,  she  knew,  was  |food : 
It  was  a  traffic — ^but  was  done  by  night — 
If  wrong,  how  trade?  why  secrecy,  if  right T 
But  Robert's  conscience,  she  belie?ed,  was  pure— 
And  that  he  read  his  Bible  she  was  sure. 

James,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 

His  ^rief  for  what  his  guilty  brother  dared : 

He  sigh'd  to  think  how  near  he  was  akin 

To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 

Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread. 

To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led— 

And  crimes  with  like  excuse ^The  smuggler 

cries, 
"  What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he  buys  7*' 
'  The  poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind, 
•*  Were  not  the  ffifU  of  heaven  for  all  designM  ?** 
Thi§  cries,  «>  I  sin  not— Uke  not  till  I  pay  ;*'— 
That^  **  My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey  :"— 
And  while  to  such  fond  arguments  they  cling. 
How  fear  they  God  7  bow  honour  they  the  kmg  7 
Such  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid. 
Till  all  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  iawiMs  deed  the  wretches  fly. 
And  in  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 

The  maid  was  frightenM, — ^but,  if  this  was  true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew. 
He  always  pray*d  ere  he  a  trip  began. 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kind  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray. 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil  way  7 
Yet  she  had  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  could  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive ; 
But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  respect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject ; 
For,  simple  though  she  was,  full  well  she  knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue ; 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light. 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  from  the  right ; 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day. 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  think  and  say. 

And  now,  their  love  avowM,  in  both  arose 
Fear  and  disdain — the  orphan  pair  were  foes. 

Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avow*d 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 

James  talk*d  of  pity  in  a  softer  tone. 
To  Rachel  speaking,  and  with  her  alone : 
He  knew  full  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  come 
His  wretched  brother,  what  would  be  his  doom : 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fbnced  with  dread  ^abont ; 
But  love  he  could  not  with  his  skill  drive  out 
Btill  he  effected  something, — and  that  skill 
Made  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not  kill ; 
Had  Robert  fail'd,  though  much  he  tried,  to  prove 
He  had  no  guilt — She  granted  he  had  love. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came. 
When  the  stem  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 


Throughout  the  woods  the  poaching  dogs  had  been. 
And  from  him  nothing  should  the  robbers  screen. 
From  him  and  law, — he  would  all  hasards  ran. 
Nor  spare  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  one- 
Love,  ftvour,  interest,  tie  of  Mood  should  fail. 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  jaiL 


Poor  Rachel  shuddered, — smuggling  she  could  i 

Without  confiision,  for  she  felt  not  shame ; 

But  poachers  were  her  terror,  and  a  wood 

Which  they  frequented  had  been  markM  by  Mood ; 

And  though  she  thought  her  Robert  was 

In  better  thoughts,  yet  could  she  not  be  i 


James  now  was  urgent,*— it  would  break  his  heart 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  views  to  part. 
When  one  so  wicked  would  her  hand  posaesa, 
And  he  a  brother ! — that  was  his  distress. 

And  must  be  hers She  heard  him,  and  she  ngfa'd. 

Looking  in  doubt, — but  nothing  she  replied. 

There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  mind. 
That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind : 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  mote— 
Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before. 

Their  traffic  fiiiPd, — and  the  adventurous  crew 
No  more  their  profitless  attempts  renew : 
Dig  they  will  not,  and  beg  they  might  in  vain — 
Had  they  not  pride,  and  what  can  Sum  remain  T 

Now  was  the  game  destroy'd,  and  not  a  hare 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  snare ; 
Woods  of  their  feathered  beauty  were  bereft, 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  silent  theft ; 
The  well-known  shops  received  a  large  supply. 
That  they  who  could  not  kill  at  least  might  buy. 

James  was  enraged,  enraged  his  lord,  and  both 
ConfirmM  their  threatening  with  a  vengeful  oath : 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  the  lands 
Walk*d  on  their  watch  the  strong  determined  bands : 
Pardon  was  offered,  and  a  promised  pay 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 

Nor  failM  the  measure,— on  a  certain  night 
A  few  were  seized — the  rest  escaped  by  flig^ht ; 
Yet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fled. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  blood  was  shed ; 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  the  earth  were  laid, 
When  more  arrived  the  lawful  cause  to  aid : 
Then  feur  determined  men  were  seized  and  bound. 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  found : 
In  prison  fetter*d,  he  deplored  his  fate. 
And  cursed  the  feUy  he  perceived  too  late. 

James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord, — the  zeal 
He  showM  was  such  as  masters  ever  feel ; 
If  he  fer  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried, 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  complied : 
And  now,  *t  was  said,  he  will  for  mercy  plead. 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  deed : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way. 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  nay. 

Now  James  had  vowM  the  law  should  take  its 

course. 
He  would  not  stay  it,  if  he  did  not  ferce ; 
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h  &^    tie  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true, 
r   t^i«  he  could  not,  yet  he  much  could  do. 

ro^^HT  suffered  then  that  rnaid^ — no  thought  she  had, 
ro   'view    of  days  to  come,  that  was  not  sad ; 
'  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resign'd, 
as  aught  but  guilt  can  make  mankind. 


VitJ^  bitter  grief  the  pleasures  she  reviewM 
>F  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued, 
'Vh^Mi  she  began  to  love,  and  he  was  fond  and  good : 
Jo  <mow  must  die,  she  heard  from  every  tongue — 
[>io,  «nd  80  thoughtless !  perish,  and  so  young ! 
^rav^e,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant,  true, 
%j[&<l   he  must  die--then  will  I  perish  too ! 

\.  tHoosand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
kVocnen  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
Lr  fate  the  favoured  swain  in  danger  place, 
T'liey  heed  not  danger — perils  they  embrace ; 
Ylkcy  dare  the  world*8  contempt,  they  brave  their 

name's  disgrace ; 
^Ptiey  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms, 
nriiey  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms ; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove, 
Axicl  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 

Janoes  knew  his  power — his  feelings  were  not  nioe — 
Mercj  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
ir  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  Aite, 
Aii<i  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state, 
The  felons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem, 
And  in  their  country's  cause  regain  esteem  ; 
Bat  never  more  that  man,  whom  he  had  shame 
To  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or  name. 

Rachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too. 
And  reasonM  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 
In     Robert's  place,  she  knew  what  she  should 

lAoooe 
Bat  life  ¥ras  not  the  thing  she  fear'd  to  lose : 
She  knew  that  she  coald  not  their  contract  break. 
Nor  for  her  li&  a  new  engagement  make. 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty, — death  so  near 
Mig-ht  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear ; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  forfeit  life, 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother's  wife. 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  foe. 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  life  lorego. 

This  would  she  try, — Intent  on  this  alone, 
'   She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone : 
She  spake  with  firmness — **  I  will  Robert  see. 
Know  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be ;" 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid, 
''    If  be  his  lord  would  soften,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  decide. 
**  Go  not,"  he  said, — for  she  her  full  intent 

Proclaim'd To  go  she  purposed,  and  she  went : 

'     She  took  a  guide,  and  went  with  purpose  stern 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 

She  saw  him  fetter'd,  full  of  grie^  alone. 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress'd  a  groan 

'    At  her  appearance Now  she  pray'd  for  strength ; 

.  And  the  sad  ooaple  could  converse  at  length. 


**  Wilt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life ! 
Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid^  or  James's  wife  7" 

"  His  wife !    No ! — Never  will  I  thee  resign- 
No,  Rachel,  no !" "  Then  am  I  ever  thine « 

I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — but  to  thee 
I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be : 
Yet  think  again,— the  life  tliat  God  has  lent 
Is  Uiine,  but  not  to  cast  away.- — Consent, 
If  't  is  thy  wish ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
To  thy  distress — Command,  and  I  obey.'* 

**  Perhaps  my  brother  may  have  gained  thy  heart!'*— 

Then  why  this  visit,  if  I  wish'd  to  part  7 
Was  it,  ah,  man  ungratefhl !  wise  to  make 
Effort  like  this,  to  hazard  for  thy  sake 
A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
A  suppliant  to  that  stem  man  for  thee  7 
But  I  forgive, — thy  spirit  has  been  tried. 
And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  decide. 

I  ask'd  thy  brother,  James,  wouldst  thou  command, 
Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand  7 
I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  T 
He  answer'd,  *  Yes  7' — I  tarry  thy  reply, 
Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to  die*** 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame. 

Here  life  so  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame ; 

Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread, 

And  he  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 

**  O !  sure  't  is  better  to  endure  the  care 

And  pain  of  life,  than  go  we  know  not  where  !-* 

And  IS  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin. 

Or  is  it  onlv  this  I  feel  withm  ? 

That,  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain. 

But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  ^ain : 

Forgive  me,  love  !  it  is  a  loathsome  thmg 

To  live  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 

Of  death  torments  me — I  to  nature  clbg 

Go,  and  be  his — ^but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
Go,  love  him  not, — and  I  will  life  endure : 

He,  too,  is  mortal !" Rachel  deeply  sigh'd. 

But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  complied. 
And  was  no  longer  free—she  was  his  brother*! 
bride. 

**  Farewell !"  she  said,  with  kindness,  but  not  fond, 

Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  recent  bond. 

And  put  her  tenderness  apart  to  give 

Advice  to  one  who  so  desired  to  live : 

She  then  departed,  join'd  the  attending  guide, 

Reflected — wept — was  sad — was  satisfied. 

James  on  her  worth  and  virtue  could  depend, — 
He  listen'd  gladly  to  her  story's  end : 
Again  he  promised  Robert's  life  to  save. 
And  claim'd  the  hand  that  she  in  payment  gave. 

Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view, 
Scom'd  what  was  done,  but  could  not  this  undo  ; 
The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  near 
He  view'd  with  shame,  and  not  unmiz'd  with 
fear,-. 
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Jnmes  might  deceive  him ;  and,  if  not,  the  Bcbemes 
Of  men  may  fkil •Cui  I  depend  on  Jamea  7 

He  might ;  fat  now  the  grievous  price  waa  paid^- 
Jamea  to  tiie  altar  led  the  victim  maid, 
And  gave  the  tremhling  girl  hia  fitithfbl  word 
For  Iu>bert*B  aafety,  and  ao  gave  my  lord. 

But  this,  and  all  the  promise  hope  could  give, 
Gilded  not  life^it  was  not  joy  to  live ; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Rachel,  nothing  gay ; 
The  houra  paaa*d  off,  but  never  danoM  away. 

When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near, 
There  came  a  note  to  Robert—**  Banish  fear !" 
He  knew  whence  aafety  came^— hia  terror  fled. 
But  rage  and  vengeance  fill'd  his  soul  instead. 


A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions 

The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  dose : 

They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 

For  them,  their  friends  suspected,  and  in  need  ; 

Scatter*d,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no  more, — 

Not  so,  they  then  were  at  the  prison  door. 


For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunts  they  loved, 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeance  moved  : 
Their  feUowa  perish !  and  they  aee  their  fall, — 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guardleas  wail  7 

Attempt  was  made,  his  part  assign'd  each  man. 
And  they  succeeded  in  the  desperate  plan  ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smoothed  their  way. 
But  that  they  knew  not — all  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunta,  they  all  prepared 
To  plan  anew,  and  ahow  how  much  they  dared. 

With  ioy  the  troubled  heart  of  Robert  beat. 
For  life  ynB  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 

He  look*d  around  in  freedom ^in  delight  7 

O!  no— his  Rachel  was  another's  right! 

**  Right ! — haa  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 

Of  my  distress  7 — He  has  the  lovely  pay ! 

But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slave's  request, 

The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossessM ! 

Alas !  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent. 

Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 

But  were  that  brother  gone ! — A  brother  7  No ! 

A  circumventor  I — and  the  wretch  shall  go  ! 

Yet  not  this  hand — How  shifts  about  my  mind, 

Unffovem'd,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind. 

And  I  am  all  a  tempeat,  whirrd  around 

By  dreadful  thoughts,  that  fright  me  and  con- 

fennd; — 
I  would  I  saw  him  on  the  earth  laid  low  ! 
I  wish  the  fete,  but  must  not  give  the  blow  T 

So  thinks  a  man  when  thoughtful ;  he  prefers 
A  life  of  peace  till  man  hia  anger  stirs, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cease. 
And  he  fergets  how  pleasant  was  that  peace ; 
Till  the  wiU  passions  what  they  seek  obtain, 
And  then  he  ainks  into  his  calm  again. 

Now  met  the  lawless  dan,— in  secret  met. 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set ; 


The  plan  in  view  to  past  adventurea  led. 

And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred ; 

They  sigh*d  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan'd  tar 

heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — strong  desirea 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 

It  was  a  night  such  bdd  desires  to  nxuve ; 
Strang  winds  and  wintry  torrents  fiUM  the  grove  ; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  ferest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur*s  afiriffhtenM  yell ; 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below. 
Were  mix'd,  and  none  the  single  sound  ooiild  know ; 
Loud  blow  the  blasts,'*  they  cried,  **  and  call  as 
as  they  blow." 

In  such  a  night— and  then  the  heroes  toM 
What  had  been  done  in  better  timea  of  old  ; 
How  thejT  had  conquer'd  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  atratagem ; 
And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do ; 
*"T  is  a  last  night !"  they  said— the  angry  blast 
And  roaring  fl(Mds  seem'd  answering  **  't  ia  a  last!" 

Jamea  knew  they  met,  fer  he  had  spies  about. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  donbt; 
For  if  suspected,  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  dec3de : 
But  these  escaped— Now  James  oompaniona  todt. 
Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-»tirring  look ; 
He  had  before,  by  informations  led, 
Lefl  the  afflicted  partner  of  hia  bed ; 
Awaked  his  men,  and  through  pkntaticne  wide. 
Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had  been  their 

guide; 
And  then  retum'd  to  wake  the  pitjring  wife. 
And  hear  her  tender  terrora  for  his  lira. 

But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came. 
They  were  assembled  who  attack'd  his  game ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park  mads 

way. 
And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vowM  to  alay  ; 
The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  them  now. 

Tlie  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 
For  brief  repose ;    sad  thoughts  his  mind  _ 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  fh>m  his  bed. 
And  ask'd  in  fiuicy's  terror  **  Is  he  dead  7" 

There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke. 
Rose  fix)m  bis  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took. 
Not  all  defensive ! — ^tbere  his  helpers  stood, 
Arm'd  like  himself,  and  hastening  to  the  wood. 

**  Why  this?"  he  said,  for  Rachel  pour'd  her  tears 
Profuse,  that  spoke  involuntary  fears : 
**  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake. 
And  we  our  comforts  in  return  may  take ; 
Sleep,  and  ferewell !"  he  said,  and  took  hb  way, 
And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey  ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fered,  but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt ; 
The  man  ahe  loved  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  ahe  married ! — ^It  had  wrought  her  wo; 


^'d; 
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Not  that  she  loved  but  pitied,  and  that  now 
Was,  so  she  fear*d,  infrinjrement  of  her  vow : 
JamcH  tno  was  civil,  though  she  must  coniess 
I'liat  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happiness; 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
Bat  still  she  loved  him — wondered  where  he  strayM 
In  tills  loud  ni^ht !  and  if  be  were  afraid. 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and  dropping^  then 
In  sadden  sleep,  cried  loudly  **  Spare  him,  men ! 
And  do  no  murder  1** — then  awaked  she  rose, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

*T  wajs  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around : 
But  none  from  man, — man^s  feeble  voice  was  hnsh'*d, 
Where  rivers  swelling  roar*d,  and  woods  were 

crush'd ; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more, 
But  most  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

SofUy  she  lefl  her  door,  her  garden  gate, 
And  seeroM  as  then  committed  to  her  fiite ; 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  harried  on,  already  lost  her  way ; 
Ofl  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night. 
She  stopp'd  to  listen,  and  she  looked  for  light; 
An  hour  she  wander*d,  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return: 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know ; 
Still  further  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet, 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet : 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight. 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear'd  to-night; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred, 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread  ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  &ncied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds  that  flew  tumultuous 

on. 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle*s  speed, 
That  her  soft  light  imprison*d  and  then  freed : 
The  6tful  glimmering  through  the  hedge-row  green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

To  these  she  listened ;  but  new  sounds  were  heard ; 
And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appear'd ; 
There  were  low  lengthened  tones  with  sobs  be- 

tween. 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  seen ; 
She  hurried  on,  and  **  Who  is  there  7"  she  cried, 
•*  A  dying  wretch !" — was  from  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover,  was  the  man  she  gave. 

The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to  save ; 


With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray, 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 
That  pressed  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life 
away ! 

This  was  the  part  that  duty  bad  her  lake. 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish  ;  there  came  then. 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  nea. 
**  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is  here 
The  keeper's  wife — Ah !  woman  go  not  near  I 
There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 
See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fatal  ball ! 
And  James  that  instant,  who  was  tl«en  our  guide, 
Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died  i 
It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light  « 

Of  a  duH  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
He  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
Like  a  lost  thing,  that  waniders  as  she  sleeps. 
See,  here  her  husband's  body — but  she  knows 
That  other  dead !  and  that  her  action  shows. 
Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  fbo  ? 
She  does  not  hear  us— Whither  will  she  go  7** 

Now,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gazed. 
And  they  were  brothers :  sorrowing  and  amazed. 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

"  Seized  you  the  poachers  7**  said  my  kird— *•  They 

fled, 
And  we  pursued  not— one  of  them  was  dead. 
And  one  of  us;  they  hurried  through  the  wood, 
Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers  lost ! 
Enough,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost  !*' 

So  manv  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dweu  upon  the  deaths  of  either  part ; 
Since  this  their  morals  have  been  more  cbrreet, 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  check'd ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  such  dreadful  vengeance  for  a  hare ; 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven's  own  act,  and  reverence  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man's  offending  rsce ; 
Such  acts  will  stamp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control, 
Will  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say, 
Yours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way, 
^  is  wisdom  to  be  good,  't  is  virtue  to  obey. 

So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek. 

Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak ; 

As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 

And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold, 

Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 

Depart  and  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 

It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please. 

But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 

A  gentle  smile  at  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  afiaizi. 
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BOOK  XXII. 


THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  prepares  to  depart — Visit  to  the  Rector — 
Hia  Reception — Visit  to  the  Sisters — ^Tbeir  pre- 
sent  Situation— The  Morning  of  the  laat  Day — 
The  Conference  of  the  Brothers— Their  Excur- 
sion— ^Richard  dissatisfied— The  Brother  expos, 
tulates— I'he  End  of  their  Ride,  and  of  the 
Day*s  Business — Conclusion. 


••  No  letters,  Tom  7"  said  Richard—"  None  to^Jay." 
'*  Excuse  me.  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 
Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 
DeferrM— Alas !  there  must  be  something  wrong  T 

'* Comfort!**  said  George,  and  all  he  could  he  lent ; 
**  Wait  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 
Two  days,  and  those  of  hope,  may  cheerfully  be 
spent 

And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place. 
My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace : 
Mark  each  apartment,  their  proportions  leam« 
And  either  use  or  elegance  discern ; 
Look  o*er  the  land,  the  gardens,  and  their  wall. 
Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 
And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  slyle, 
I  'U  take  it  kindly— it  is  well— a  smile.** 


Richard  must  now  his  morning  visits  pay. 
And  bid  farewell !  for  he  must  go  away. 

He  sought  the  Rector  first,  not  lately  seen. 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been  -, 
**  Farewell  !**  the  younger  man  with  feeling  cried, 
**  Farewell  !**  the  cold  but  worthy  priest  replied ; 
••  When  do  you  leave  us  7'* — **- 1  have  days  but  two  :* 
■*  *Tis  a  short  time— but,  well— Adieu,  adieu!** 

**  Now  here  is  one,**  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent, 
■*  Witli  whom  I  sate  in  social,  friendly  ease. 
Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wish*d  to  please ; 
Whose  love  profess'd,  I  qoestion*d  not  was  true. 
And  now  to  hear  his  heartless,  *  Well !  adieu  !* 
But  *t  is  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  sense, 
Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence ; 
Whose  slignt  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  cold ; 
Nor  will  he  know,  when  rising  in  the  morn. 
That  such  a  being  to  the  world  was  born. 

Are  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  life  7 
O !  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  wife  ! 
Adieus,  nay,  parting-pains  to  us  are  sweet. 
They  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we  meet 

For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense. 
Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense. 
Yet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 
I  thought  that  found  which  I  desired  to  find. 
Feeling  and  frankness — thus  it  seem*d  to  me. 
Ana  sued  fiirewell ! — Well,  Rector,  let  it  be  !** 


Of  the  lair  sisters  tlien  he  took  his  leave. 
Forget  he  could  not,  he  must  think  and  gneve. 
Must  the  impression  of  tlieir  wrongs^  retain. 
Their  very  patience  adding  to  his  pain ; 
And  still  the  better  they  their  sorrows  bore. 
His  friendly  nature  made  him  feel  them  more. 
He  judged  they  roust  have  many  a  heavy  hour 
When  the  mind  suffers  from  a  want  of  power ; 
When  troubled  long  we  find  our  strength  decay*d. 
And  cannot  then  recall  our  better  aid ; 
For  to  the  mind,  ere  yet  that  aid  has  flown. 
Grief  has  possessed,  and  made  it  all  his  own  ; 
And  patience  suffers,  till,  with  gather*d  might. 
The  scatter*d  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 

But  few  and  short  such  times  of  snflfering  were 
In  Lucy*s  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  care. 

Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity  but  must  not  condemn; 
For  they  were  always  pure  and  ofl  sublime. 
And  such  as  triumph*d  over  earth  and  time. 
Thoughts  of  eternal  love  that  souls  posseaa. 
Foretaste  divine  of  IIeaveQ*B  own  happincsi 


Ofl  had  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  i 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  yovng. 
So  good  and  grieving,  and  bis  plaee  was  high 
In  Uieir  esteem,  his  friendly  brother*a  nigh. 
But  yet  beneath ;  and  when  he  said  adien ! 
Their  tone  was  kmd,  and  was  respoosive  Iool 

Parting  was  painful ;  when  adieu  he  cried, 

**  You  will  return  7**  the  gentle  girls  replied ; 

"*  You  most  return  !  your  Brother  knows  joa  now, 

But  to  exist  without  you  knows  not  how ; 

Has  he  not  told  us  of  the  lively  joy 

He  takes — forgive  ua— in  the  Brother-boy  ? 

He  is  alone  and  pensive ;  you  can  give 

Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 

In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met. 

That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt — 

The  poor  are  calPd  ungrateful,  but  you  still 

Will  have  their  thanks  fat  this— indeed  yoa  wiH** 

Richard  but  little  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 

••  My  brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know, 
But  will  not  such  affection  weary  grow  T 
He  kindly  says,  *  defer  the  parting  day,* 
But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away ; 
Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive. 
In  me  *t  is  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be  7 
There  have  been  visiters  who  wearied  me ; 
He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  in  peace. 
Nay,  in  afilection — novelty  must  cease — 
Man  is  but  man ;  the  thing  be  most  desires 
Pleases  awhile — then  pleases  not — ^then  tires; 
George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  friends 
Will  now  return,  and  so  my  visit  ends.** 

Thus  Richard  communes  with  his  heart ;  but  stUI 
He  found  opposed  his  reason  and  his  will. 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  this  train. 
And  he  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 
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These  thooghU  wera  puMoir  while  be  yet  forbore 
To  leave  the  friends  wbom  be  might  eee  no  more. 

Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief^ 
Sobbing  in  ell  the  impotence  of  grief; 
A  full  fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek, 
And  features  coarse,  that  grosser  feelings  speik, 
To  whom  another  mi§s,  with  passions  strong. 
And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  bsby-wrong. 
On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 
To  teach  this  child,  whom  she  had  labouring  taught 
With  unpaid  love — this  unproductive  brain 
Would  little  comprehend,  uid  less  retain. 

A  farmer's  daughter,  with  redundant  health. 
And  double  Lucy*s  weight  and  Lucy*8  wealth. 
Had  won  the  man's  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Posseee'd  the  treasure  vul^  minds  prefer ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thrivmg,  he  possessed 
What  he  esteemM  of  earthly  good  the  best; 
And  Lucy's  well-stored  mind  nad  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stock'd  fkrm. 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toil. 
This  eartKdevoted  wooer  of  the  soil : — 
But  she  with  meekness  took  the  wajrward  child, 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 

But  Jane  ber  judgment  with  decision  gav*^- 
**  Trmin  not  an  idiot  to  obUge  a  slam** 

And  where  is  Bloomer  7  Richard  would  have  said. 

But  he  was  cautious,  feeling,  and  afiraid ; 

And  little  either  of  the  hero  knew, 

And  little  sought — Ue  might  be  married  too. 

Now  to  bis  home,  the  morning  visits  post, 
Retom'd  the  guest — ^that  evemng  was  hb  last 

He  met  his  brother,  and  Oiey  spoke  of  those 
From  whom  his  comforts  ia  the  viBags  rose ; 
Spoke  of  the  favonritea,  whon  so  good  and  kiad 
It  was  peculiar  happiaess  to  find : 
Then  lor  the  sisters  in  their  rrieft  tliey  felt, 
And,  sad  themselves,  on  saddening  svbjeots  dwelt 

But  George  was  willing  oil  this  wo  to  spare, 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow's  care : 
He  of  his  purchase  talk'd — a  thing  of  course. 
As  men  will  boldly  praise  a  new^twuglit  horse. 

Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind, 
And  promiMd  still  lo  seek  with  hope  lo  find : 
**  The  price  indeed——*' 

«•  Yea,  that,"  said  Georg^i, »  is  high ; 
But  if  I  bought  not,  -one  was  sure  to  buy, 
Who  might  3ie  social  comforts  we  enjoy. 
And  every  oomfiirt  lessen  or  destroy. 

We  must  not  always  reckon  what  we  give. 
But  think  how  precious  't  is  in  peace  to  live ; 
Some  neighbour  Nimrod  might  in  very  pride 
Have  stirr'd  my  anger,  and  have  then  defied : 
Or  wone,  have  loved,  and  teased  me  to  excess 
By  his  kind  care  to  give  me  happiness ; 
Or  might  his  lady  and  her  daughter  bring 
To  raise  my  spirits,  to  converse,  and  sing : 
*T  was  not  the  benefits  alone  I  view'd, 
fiut  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  ezdade. 


Some  party  man  might  here  have  sat  him  down, 
Some  country  champion,  railing  at  the  crown. 
Or  some  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove. 
Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country  love  : 
If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease. 
Should  we  not  buy  ofiT  enemies  like  these  7" 

So  poss'd  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way, 
When,  lo !  the  mommg  of  the  parting  day. 

Each  to  the  table  went  with  clouded  look. 
And  George  in  silence  gazed  upon  a  book ; 
Something  that  chance  had  oflfer'd  to  his  view,— 
He  knew  not  what,  or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 

Richard  his  hand  upon  a  paper  laid, — 

His  vacant  eye  upon  the  carpet  stray'd ; 

His  tongue  was  talkiug  something  of  the  day. 

And  his  vex'd  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 

Th^  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  hod  concern 

In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wish'd  to  learn. 

Nor  to  relate ;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 

To  baffle  sadnesses  and  sympathies : 

Each  of  his  Brother  took  a  steody  view, — 

As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 

Richard,  whose  heart  was  ever  fl'ee  and  frank, 

Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  it  sank : 

He  thought  his  Brother — parting  now  so  near— 

Appeor'd  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 

He  oould  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 

When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 

**  Yet,  is  it  just  7"  he  thought ;  *•  and  would  I  see 
My  Brother  wretched  bat  to  part  with  me  7 
What  can  he  farther  in  my  mind  explore  7 
He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 

Bock  to  his  habits He  is  satisfied ; 

Bat  I  am  notp— this  cannot  be  denied. 

He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
Yet  he  expresses  not  a  wbh,  a  will. 
To  meet  again !"~— And  thus  Affbction  strove 
With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brother  cool — ^he  knew  hin  kind*- 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 

**  Hours  yet  remain, — *t  is  misery  to  sit 
With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit ; 
No  evil  can  from  change  of  place  arise. 
And  good  will  spring  rnxn  air  and  exercise : 
Suppose  I  take  the  purposed  ride  with  you. 
Ami  guide  jour  jaded  praise  to  objects  new. 

That  buyers  see  r* 

And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent : 
He  liked  not  nor  declined, — and  forth  the  Brothers 
went 

**  Come,  my  dear  Richard !  let  us  cast  away 
All  evil  thoughts, — let  us  forget  the  day, 
And  fight  like  men  with  grief  till  we  like  boys  are 
gay." 

Thus  George, — and  even  this  in  Richard's  mind 
Was  jodgMt  an  eflbrt  rather  wise  than  kind ; 
This  flowM  from  something  he  observed  of  late, 
And  he  odnld  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state ; 
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He  tboug^ht  some  chaim^  appeared,— yet  fail'd  to 

prove, 
Even  as  he  tried,  abatement  in  the  love ; 
Bot  in  his  Brother's  manner  wa«  restrakit 
That  he  ooald  feel,  and  yet  he  could  not  paint 

That  thev  should  part  in  peace  fiill  well  he  knew, 
But  much  he  fear*d  to  part  with  coolness  too : 
Georgre  had  been  peevish  when  the  snbject  roee. 
And  never  fail'd  the  parting  to  oppose ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy  gprew 
To  stop  the  journey  as  the  douds  will  do ; — 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood. 
Their  thoughts  pursuing,  by  their  cares  pursued. 

*  Richard  T  said  Geoi^,  **  I  see  it  is  in  Tain 
By  love  or  prayer  my  Brother  to  retain ; 
And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  foolish  thin^r 
A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  bnng. 
Ours  to  disturb— Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
Without  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  7 
How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  amict,-^ 
No  one  t*  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 
None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent. 
To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument. 
To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt, 
And  bring  me  in  my  blunders  fiiirly  out. 

Who  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 
Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screen. 
And  giving,  what  I  looked  not  to  have  founds 
A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  ?*' 

Silent  was  Richard,  striving  to  adjust 

His  thoughts  for  speech, — for  speak,  he  thonght, 

he  must : 

Something  like  war  within  his  bosom  strove — 
His  mild,  kind  nature,  and  his  proud  self-love : 
Grateful  he  was,  and  with  his  courage  meek,— 
But  he  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  speak. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Brother !  from  my  soul  I  grieve 
Thee  and  the  proofs  of  thy  regard  to  leave : 
Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  could  wish, — my  pride 
Exults  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied: 
Yet  to  express  a  feeling,  how  it  came. 
The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name, 
I  know  not, — but  of  late  I  will  confess, 
Not  that  thy  love  is  litUe,  but  b  less. 

Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  present  mood. 
Sure  I  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good ; 
But  thou  wert  all  the  warmest  heart  could  state, 
Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate ; 
I  must  have  wearied  thee,  yet,  day  by  day, — 
*Stay  !*  said  my  Brother,  and  *twas  good  to  stay ; 
But  now,  forgive  me,  thinking  I  perceive 
Change  undefined,  and  as  I  think  I  grieve. 

Have  I  offended  7—Proud  although  I  be, 
1  will  be  humble,  and  concede  to  thee  : 
Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
Was  vex'd,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  7 
O !  there  are  times  when  all  things  will  molest 
Minds  so  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppress*d ; 
And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice. 
Sickening  at  folly,  and  at  war  with  vice : 


Then,  at  a  time  when  thoit  wert  vex*d  with  these 
I  have  intruded,  let  affection  teaser 
And  so  offended." 

«•  Richard,  if  thou  hast, 
*T  is  at  this  instanl,  nothing  in  the  pest : 
No,  thou  art  all  a  Brother*s  love  would  choose ; 
And,  having  loet  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
In  all  that  I  possess :  I  pray  thee  tell 
Wherein  thy  host  has  fail'd  to  please  thee  well,-^ 
Do  I  neglect  thy  comforts  7"— 

«*Or  Dottiion, 
But  art  tfavself  uncomfortable  now. 
And  H  is  from  thee  and  from  thy  looks  I  gain 
This  painful  knowledge---'t  is  my  Brother's  pain ; 
And  yet  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives. 
Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow  gives* 
I  may  confess, — ^fbr  not  in  thee  I  trace 
Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  scorn,  for  I  am  glad 
A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 

But  there  is  Jacques,  who  ever  seem*d  to  treat 
Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
Nor  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  guide. 
But  in  the  hedge-row  path  and  green- wood  side. 
There  be  would  speak  with  that  familiar  ease 
That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 

Bot  now  to  my  farewell^ — and  that  I  spoke 

With  honest  sorrow, — with  a  careless  look. 

Gazing  unalter'd  on  some  stupid  prose — 

His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose, — 

*  Going  7'  said  he :  '  why  then  the  'Squire  and  yea 

Will  part  at  last— You  Ve  going  7— Well,  adieu  1' 


True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  bound  like  those, 
Who  will  adopt  each  other's  friends  and^fbea. 
Without  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
And  sure  of  Jactjues  when  I  had  taken  Wave 
It  would  have  grieved  me, — and  it  ought  to  grieve; 
But  I  in  him  could  not  affection  trace, — 
Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place. 
With  no  more  feeling  than  his  i 


Not  so  those  generous  girls  beyond  the  brook, — 
It  quite  unmann'd  me  as  my  leave  I  took. 

But,  my  dear  Brother !  when  I  take  at  night. 
In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sight. 
By  turns  my  children,  or  together  see 
A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee. 
When  to  Matilda  I  begin  to  tell 
What  in  my  visit  first  and  last  befell — 
Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire. 
And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  'Squire, 
How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shall 
I  left  displeased  the  Brother  and  the  friend  7" 

**  Nay,  Jacques  is  honest — ^Marry,  he  wan  then 
Engaged — What !  part  an  author  and  his  pen  7 
Just  in  the  fit,  and  when  th'  inspiring  ray 
Shot  on  his  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  its  way ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  him  in  an  easier  vein ! 
Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complam  : 
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Art  thou  content?"^ 

If  Richard  had  replied, 
**  I  am,**  his  manner  had  his  words  belied  : 
Even  from  hia  Brother's  cheerfulness  he  drew 
Something  to  vex  him — what,  he  scarcely  knew : 
So  he  evading  said,  **  My  evil  fate 
Upon  my  comforts  throws  a  gloom  of  late : 
Matilda  writes  not;  and,  when  last  she  wrote,. 
I  read  no  letter — *t  was  a  trader's  note, — 
*  Yours  I  received,*  and  all  that  formal  prate 
That  IB  so  hateful,  that  she  knows  I  hate. 

Dejection  reigns,  I  feel,  but  cannot  tell 
Why  upon  me  the  dire  infection  fell : 
Madmen  may  say  that  they  alone  are^sane. 
And  all  beside  have  a  distemper'd  brain ; 
Something  like  this  I  feel, — and  I  include 
Myself  among  the  frantic  multitude  : 
But,  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
And  home  has  healthy  and  that  is  comfort  still** 

George  stopt  h»  liorse,  and  with  the  kindest  look 
Spoke  to  his  Brother,— earnestly  he  spoke, 
Am  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals, 
And  all  the  hazard  with  the  comfort  feels. 

*•  Soon  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard,— and  I  loved 
Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved. 
Who  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent, 
And  with  affection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
So  soon  I  felt,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain. 
And  then  to  lose,  is  bat  to  purchase  pain  : 
Djily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  ithe  day 
That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away ! 

Patient  thou  wert,  and  kind, — but  well  I  knew 

The  husband's  wishes,  and  the  father's  too ; 

I  saw  how  check'd  they  were,  and  yet  in  secret 

grew: 
Once  and  again,  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferr'd  the  day, 
And  still  on  its  approach  the  pain  increased 
Till  my  request  and  thy  compliance  eeased ; 
I  could  not  further  thy  affection  task, 
No  more  of  one  so  selflresisting  ask  ; 
But  yet  to  kwe  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
All  hope  of  social  joys — it  cannot  be. 
Nor  oould  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
From  school,  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy. 
That  lessens  day  by  day,  and  one  will  soon  destroy. 

No !  I  would  have  thee.  Brother,  all  my  own, 
To  grow  beside  me  as  my  trees  have  grown ; 
For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight. 
And  in  my  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight 

Tet  will  I  tell  thee,  Richard ;  had  I  found 
Thy  mind  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
Hadst  thou  been  poor,  obsequious,  and  disposed 
With  any  wish  or  measure  to  have  closed. 
Willing  on  me  ind  gladly  to  attend. 
The  younger  brother,  the  convenient  friend  ; 
Thy  speculation  its  reward  had  made 
Like  other  ventures — thou  hadst  gain'd  in  trade ; 
What  reason  urged,  or  Jacques  esteem'd  thy  due. 
Thine  had  it  been,  and  I,  a  trader  too, 
Had  paid  my  debt,  and  home  my  Brother  sent, 
Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 
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Who  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told. 
They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 
Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  learn'd  to  prate 
Of  uncle  George^  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 

Thus  had  we  parted ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 
I  must  not  lose  thee— No !  I  cannot  part ; 
Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent. 
To  give  up  all  the  good  that  heaven  has  lent. 
All  social  ease  and  comfort  to  forego. 
And  live  again  the  solitary  7  No ! 

We  part  no  more,  dear  Riehard  I  thou  wilt  need 
Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read  ; 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  ealm. 
And  feel  the  sofl  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two. 
May  have  our  parties  and  defend  them  too ; 
Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears. 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read. 
And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oversee  our  creed. 

Such  were  my  views ;  and  I  had  quickly  made 
Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
To  think  as  I  did ;  but  I  knew  too  well 
Whose  now  thou  wert*  with  whom  thou  wert  to 

dwell. 
And  why,  I  said,  return  him  doubtfbl  home. 
Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come. 
Some  six  montlis  aAer  7  and,  beside,  I  know 
That  all  the  happy  are  of  course  the  slow ; 
And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay, 
Dallying  'twut  will  and  will-not  man^  a  day, 
And  fret  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself  away. 

Jacques  is  my  fKend ;  to  him  I  gave  my  heart, 
You  see  my  Brother,  see  I  would  not  part ; 
Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  bve  disdain  7 
Gro  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain ; 
Gloss  o'er  my  failin^^  paint  me  with  a  zn.ce 
That  Love  beholds,  put  meaning  in  my  Ace ; 
Describe  that  dwelling ;  talk  how  well  we  live. 
And  all  its  glory  to  our   village  give ; 
Praise  the  kind  sisters  whom  we  love  so  much. 
And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touch. 

Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show. 
That  no  dependence  shaU  my  sister  know ; 
Hers  all  the  freedom  that  she  loves  shall  be. 
And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishes  wait  on  hers, 
And  his  afiection  what  she  wills  prefers. 

Forgive  me.  Brother, — these  my  words  and  more 
Our  friendly  Rector  to  Matilda  bore ; 
At  large,  at  length,  were  all  my  views  ezplain*d. 
And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtain'd. 

Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  be  near. 
Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear ; 
Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  exclude 
All  who  shall  dare  upon  thee  to  intrude. 

Again  thy  pardon, — *t  was  not  my  design 
To  give  surprise ;  a  better  view  was  mine ; 
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Bat  let  it  pass— and  yet  I  wishM  to  see 
That  meetiDg  too :  and  happy  may  it  be  !'* 

Thus  George  had  spoken,  and  then  look'd  around, 
And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had  found  ; 
**  Follow  !**  he  cried,  and  briskly  urged  his  horse : 
Richard  was  puzzled,  but  obey*d  of  course ; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray. 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  way ; 
Till  a  wood  clearM,  and  still  conceaPd  the  view, 
Richard  the  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew  ; 
And  something  flashed  upon  his  mind  not  clear, 
But  much  with  pleasure  mix*d,  in  part  with  fear; 
As  one  who  wandering  through  a  stormy  night 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  sight. 
Yet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  lively  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need ; 
So  Richard  felt — but  now  the  mansion  came 
In  view  direct — he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden  walk,  the  elms  desi^M 
To  pruard  the  peaches  from  the  eastern  wmd ; 
And  there  the  sloping  glass,  that  when  he  shines 
Gives  the  sun's  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines* — 

•*  It  is  my  Brother's  !"— 

"No r  he  answers,  "No! 
'T  is  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 
It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  thy  children's  be. 
Earth,  wood,  and  water ! — and  for  thine  and  thee ; 
Bought  in  thy  name — Alight,  my  friend,  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 
There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view; 
She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too ; 
Before  her  all  our  views  and  plans  were  laid. 
And  Jacques  was  there  t'  explain  and  to  persuade. 


Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  run. 
And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are  done; 
There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 
While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry  *  O !  childish  !'  and  enjoy  the  sight 


Well,  my  dear  Richard,  there 's  no  more  to  say- 
Stay,  as  you  will — do  any  thing — ^but  slay ; 
Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward— what  you  will. 
Take  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother  stilL 

And  hear  me,  Richard !  if  I  should  offend, 
Assume  the  patron,  and  forget  the  friend ; 
If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness ; 
If  I  be  peevish,  humoursome,  unkind, 
Spoil'd  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind ; 
For  I  am  humour'd  by  a  tribe  who  make 
Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
To  make  me  quiet ;  shouldst  thou  ever  feel 
A  wound  firom  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal, 
But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerful  smile  withhold, 
Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold ; 
Then  shall  I  woo  forgiveness,  and  repent, 
Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings  Heaven  has  knt 

But  this  was  needless — there  was  joy  of  heart, 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t'  impart; 
Respect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined. 
In  sundry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer. 

And  bless'd  the  new-bom  feelings ^Here  we  cIom 

Our  Tale  of  Tales !— Health,  reader,  and  repose ! 


Ilotttnumottfit  l^oeitttt  of  jar.  eradtie, 
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["Thara  are.  in  my  reeen  at  home,  when  they  have  been  lonf  ondisiarbed.  another  atrias  of  ttorisa  is  ■snbir 
and  qoantity  rafficient  for  a  Tolume ;  and  ai  I  rappoae  they  are  maeh  like  the  former  in  exeeottos,  and  nf 
fleiently  different  in  eventi  and  eharactera,  they  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  timea.  be  worth  eomethinf  to  yea ; 
and  the  more,  beeauae  I  ahall.  whatever  ia  mortal  of  me.  he  at  reat  in  the  ehanoel  of  Trowbridfe  church ;  for  the 
worha  of  aotbora  departed  are  generally  received  with  some  favour,  partly  aa  they  are  old  aoquaiotaneM.  aad 
b  part  beeanae  thare  can  be  no  more  of  them^'— Jfr.  Crabke  to  kis  Son  Oeorge^  dated  CliAon,  October  S9, 1831.] 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

Sir, 
It  is  our  belief  that,  in  respectfully  inscribing  to 
you  these  Tales,  wo  select  the  name  which,  if 
our  Father  had  himself  superintended  their  pub- 
lication, be  would  have  been  most  ambitious  to 
connect  with  them. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  grateful  and  faithful 
humble  Servants, 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 
JOHN  CRABBE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Although,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  In 
death,  Mr.  Crabbk  mentioned  (he  following  piecei 
as  fully  prepared  for  the  press ;  and  to  withhold 
from  the  Public  what  he  had  thus  described,  could 
not  have  been  consistent  with  filial  reverence ;  yet 
his  executors  must  confess  that,  when  they  uw 
the  first  pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  to  type,  they 
became  very  sensible  that,  had  he  himself  lived  to 
edit  these  compositions,  he  would  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  bestow  on  them  a  good  deal  more 
of  revision  and  correction,  before  finally  submittinf 
them  to  the  ^ye  of  the  world.    They  perceired 
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that  his  language  had  not  alwaya  efTected  the  com- 
plete developerocnt  of  his  ideas ;  that  images  were 
here  and  there  lefl  imperfect — nay,  trains  of  reflec. 
tioQ  rather  hinted  than  expressed;  and  that,  in 
many  places,  thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could 
not  have  failed  to  derive  much  additional  weight 
and  point,  from  the  last  touches  of  his  own  pen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great 
relief  to  their  minds  to  learn,  that  several  persons 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  literature  had  read 
these  poetical  Remains  before  any  part  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  printer ;  and  that  the  verdict 
of  such  judges  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable 
than  they  themselves  had  begun  to  anticipate: — 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had 
formed  the  highest  honour  of  their  father*8  life,  his 
fame  would  not  be  tarnished  by  their  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  his  literary  bequest ;  that,  though 
not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previous 
performances,  these  Posthumous  Essays  would  still 
be  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  cha- 
racteristics on  which  his  reputation  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  much  of  the  same  quiet  humour  and  keen 
observation ;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  description ; 
the  same  unobtrusive  pathos ;  the  same  prevailing 
reverence  for  moral  truth,  and  rational  rcligrion, — 
and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  **  things  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die." 

The  following  verses  are  therefbre  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  Public;  not  indeed  without  deep 
anxiety,  but  still  with  some  considerable  hope,  that 
they  may  be  received  with  a  fkir  portion  of  favour 
now,  and  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  as  not,  on 
the  whole,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  Author's 
collective  works. 


TALE  I. 


8ILF0RD  HALL ;  OR,  THE  HAPPY  DAY. 

Within  a  village,  many  a  mile  from  town, 
A  place  of  small  resort  and  no  renown  ; — 
Save  that  it  form'd  a  way,  and  gave  a  name 
To  SiLFoan  Hall,  it  made  no  claim  to  fame ; — 
It  was  the  gain  of  some,  the  pride  of  all. 
That  travellers  stopt  to  ask  for  Silfo&d  Hall. 

Small  as  it  was,  the  place  could  boast  a  School, 
In  which  Nathaniel  Perkin  bore  the  rule. 
Not  markM  for  learning  deep,  or  talents  rare, 
But  for  his  varying  tasks  and  ceaseless  care ; 
Some  forty  boys,  the  sons  of  thrifty  men. 
He  taught  to  read,  and  part  to  use  the  pen ; 
While,  by  more  studious  care,  a  favourite  few 
Increased  his  pride — for  if  the  Scholar  knew 
Enough  for  praise,  say  what  the  Teacher's  due  7~ 
These  to  his  presence,  slates  in  hand,  moved  on. 
And  a  grim  smile  their  feats  in  figures  won. 

This  Man  of  T>etters  woo*d  in  early  life 
Tlie  Vicar*s  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
She  too  can  read,  as  by  her  song  she  proves — 
The  song  Nathaniel  made  about  their  loves : 
Five  rosy  girls,  and  one  fair  boy,  increased 
The  Father's  care,  whose  labours  seldom  ceased. 


No  day  of  rest  was  his.    If,  now  and  then, 
His  boys  for  play  laid  by  the  book  and  pen. 
For  Lawyer  Slow  there  was  some  deed  to  write, 
Or  some  young  farmerV  letter  to  indite. 
Or  land  to  meamire,  or,  with  legal  skill. 
To  frame  some  yeoman's  widow*A  peevish  will ; 
And  on  tlie  Sabbath, — when  his  neighbours  drett, 
To  hear  their  duties,  and  to  take  their  rest — 
Then,  when  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to  flow. 
Was  heard  Nathaniel,  in  his  seat  below. 

Such  were  his  labours ;  but  the  time  is  come 
When  his  son  Peter  clears  the  hours  of  gloom. 
And  brings  him  aid:  though  yet  a  boy,  he  shares 
In  staid  Nathaniel's  multifarious  cares. 
A  king  his  father,  he,  a  prince,  has  rule — 
The  first  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  school :  ^ 
But  though  a  prince  within  that  realm  he  reigntf, 
Hard  is  the  part  his  duteous  soul  sustains. 
He  with  his  Father,  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
Draws  the  long  chain  in  his  uneasy  hand. 
And  neatly  forms  at  home,  what  there  they  rudely 

piann'd. 
Content,  for  all  his  labour,  if  he  gains 
Some  words  of  praise  and  sixpence  for  his  pains. 
Thus  many  a  hungry  day  the  Boy  has  fared, 
And  would  have  ask*^d  a  dinner,  had  he  dared. 
When  boys  are  playing,  he,  for  hours  of  school. 
Has  sums  to  set,  and  copy-books  to  rule  ; 
When  all  are  met,  for  some  sad  dunce  afraid, 
He,  by  allowance,  lends  his  timely  aid— 
Taught  at  the  student's  failings  to  connive, 
Yet  keep  his  Father's  dignity  alive : 
For  even  Nathaniel  fears,  and  might  offend. 
If  too  severe,  the  farmer,  now  his  friend ; 
Or  her,  that  farmer's  lady,  who  well  knows 
Her  boy  is  bright,  and  needs  nor  threats  nor  blows : 
This  seem'd  to  Peter  hard ;  and  he  was  loth, 
T*  obey  and  rule,  and  have  the  cares  of  both — 
To  miss  the  master's  dignity,  and  yet 
No  portion  of  the  schooT-boy's  play  to  get 
To  him  the  Fiend,  as  once  to  Laoncelot,  cried, 
"Run  from   thy  wrongs !"—*» Run  where?"  his 

fear  replied : 
**  Run  '."—said  the  Tempter,  *«  if  but  hard  thy  fare, 
Hard  is  it  now — it  may  be  mended  there." 

But  still,  though  tempted,  he  refused  to  part, 
And  felt  the  Mother  clinging  at  his  heart. 
Nor  this  alone — he,  in  that  weight  of  care, 
Had  help,  and  bore  it  as  a  man  should  bear. 
A  drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  thrown ; 
It  was  his  treasure,  and  it  was  his  own. 
His  Father's  shelves  contained  a  motley  store 
Of  letter'd  wealth  ;  and  this  he  might  explore. 
A  part  his  mother  in  her  youth  had  gain'd, 
A  part  Nathaniel  from  his  club  obtain'd, 
And  part— a  well-worn  kind — from  sire  to  son 
remain'd. 

He  sought  his  Mother's  hoard,  and  there  he 
found 
Romance  in  sheets,  and  poetry  unbound  ; 
Sofl  Tales  of  Love,  which  never  damsel  read. 
But  tears  of  pity  sfain*d  her  virgin  bed. 
There  were  Jane  Shore  and  Rosamond  the  Fair, 
And  humbler  heroines  frail  as  these  were  there-; 
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There  was  a  tale  of  one  foraaken  Maid, 

Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  Tengeanee  etayM ; 

Her  Lover,  then  at  aea,  while  round  him  ^ifiod 

A  dauntless  crew,  the  angry  ghost  pursued; 

In  a  small  boat,  without  an  oar  or  sail. 

She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avail, 

Nor  prayer;  but,  conscience-stricken,  down  he 

leapt, 
And  o'er  his  corse  the  closing  billows  slept; 
All  vanished  then !  but  of  the  crew  were  some. 
Wondering  whose  ghost  would  on  tlie  morrow  come. 

A  learned  Book  was  there,  and  in  it  schemes 
How  to  cast  Fortunes  and  interpret  Dreams ; 
Ballads  were  Uiere  of  Lover*s  bliss  or  i>ale, 
The  Kitchen  Story,  and  the  Nursery  Tale. 
His  hungry  mind  disdained  not  humble  food. 
And  read  with  rerish  keen  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Of  hira,  all-powerfiil  made  by  magic  gift. 
And  Giants  slain — of  mighty  Hickcrthrift ; 
Through  Crutoe*s  Isle  delighted  had  he  stray*d, 
Nocturnal  visits  had  to  witches  paidt 
Gliding  through  haunted  scenes,  enraptured  and 
afraid. 

A  loftier  shelf  with  real  books  was  graced. 
Bound,  or  part  bound,  and  ranged  in  comely  taste ; 
Books  of  high  mark,  the  mind^s  more  solid  food. 
Which  some  might  think  the  owner  understood j 
But  Fluxions,  S^tiona,  Algebraic  lore. 
Our  Peter  left  for  others  (o  explore, 
And  quickly  turning  to  a  favourite  kind. 
Found,  what  rejoiced  him  at  his  heart  to  find. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  not  then,  or  He  by  whom 
Such  gain  and  glory  to  Sir  Walter  come — 
That  F airy-Helper,  by  whose  secret  aid. 
Such  views  of  life  are  to  the  world  conveyM — 
As  inspiration  known  in  after-times. 
The  sole  assistant  in  his  prose  or  rhymes. 
But  there  were  fictions  wild  tliat  please  the  hoy. 
Which  men,  too,  read,  condemn,  reject,  enjoy — 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  Talcs  were  there. 
One  volume  each,  and  both  the  worse  for  wear ; 
There  by  Quarles'  Emblems,  Esop*s  Fables  stood, 
The  coats  in  tatters,  and  the  cuts  in  wood. 
There,  too,  «  The  English  History,"  by  the  pen 
Of  Doctor  Cooke,  and  other  Icarneid  men. 
In  numbers,  sixpence  each :  by  these  was  seen. 
And  highly  prized,  the  Monthly  Magazine ; — 
Not  such  as  now  will  men  of  taste  engage, 
But  the  cold  gleanings  of  a  former  age. 
Scraps  cut  from  sermons,  scenes  removed  firom 

plays, 
Witli  heads  of  heroes  famed  in  Tyburn*s  palmy 

days. 

The  rest  we  pass — though  Peter  passM  them  not. 
But  here  his  cares  and  labours  all  forgot : 
Stain*d,  torn,  and  blotted  every  noble  page, 
Stiiod  the  chief  poets  of  a  former  age — 
And  of  the  present ;  not  their  works  complete, 
But  in  such  portions  as  on  bulks  we  meet, 
The  refiise  of  the  shops,  thrown  down  upon  the 

street. 
Tlicre  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  found  a  place. 
With  some  a  nameless,  some  a  shameless  race,       J 


Which  many  a  weary  walker  resting  reads. 
And,  pondering  o*er  the  short  relief,  proceeds, 
While  others  lingering  pay  the  written  sum. 
Half  loth,  but  longing  for  delight  to  < 


Of  the  Youth's  morals  we  would  somethiag 
speak; 
Taught  by  his  Mother  what  to  shun  or  seek : 
She  show*d  the  heavenly  way,  and  in  his  youth, 
Press*d  on  his  yielding  mind  the  Gospel  truth. 
How  weak  is  man,  how  much  to  ill  inclined. 
And  where  his  help  is  placed,  and  how  to  find. 
These  words  of  weight  sank  deeply  in  his  bretit, 
And  awfiil  Fear  and  holy  Hope  imprest 
He  shrank  from  vice,  and  at  the  startling  view. 
As  from  an  adder  in  his  path,  withdrew. 
All  else  was  cheerfiil.    Peter's  easy  mind 
To  the  gay  scenes  of  village-lifo  inclined. 
The  lark  that  soaring  sings  iiis  notes  of  joy. 
Was  not  more  lively  than  th'  awakenM  boy. 
Yet  oft  with  this  a  softening  sadness  dwelt, 
While,  feeling  thus,  he  marvell*d  why  lie  felt 
"  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  the  Boy,  **  but  still, 
«*  The  tear  will  drop— I  wonder  why  it  will  !"* 

His  books,  his  walks,  his  musing,  mom  and  eve, 
Gave  such  impressions  as  such  minds  receive; 
And  witli  his  moral  and  religious  views 
Wove  the  wild  fancies  of  an  In&iUMuse, 
Inspiring  thoughts  tliat  he  could  not  express, 
Obscure  sublime !  his  secret  happiness. 
Oft  would  he  strive  for  words,  and  oft  be^in 
To  frame  in  verse  the  views  he  had  withio ; 
But  ever  failM :  for  how  can  words  explain 
The  unformM  ideas  of  a  teeming  brain  ? 

Such  was  my  Hero,  whom  I  would  portray 
In  one  exploit — the  Hero  of  a  Day. 

At  six  miles*  distance  from  his  native  town 
Stood  Silford  Hall,  a  seat  of  much  renown — 
Computed  miles,  such  weary  travellers  ride, 
When  they  in  chance  wayfaring  men  confide. 
Beauty  and  grandeur  were  within ;  around. 
Lawn,  wood,  and  water ;  the  delicious  ground 
Had  parks  where  deer  disport,  had  fields  where 

game  abound. 
Fruits  of  all  tastes  in  spacious  gardens  grew ; 
And  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every  hue. 
That  native  in  more  favour'd  climes  arise, 
Are  here  protected  firom  th*  inclement  skies. 

To  this  fiiir  place,  with  mingled  pride  and  sharofi 
This  lad  of  learning  without  knowledge  carofr" 
Shame  for  his  conscious  ignorance — and  pride 
To  this  fair  seat  in  this  gay  style  to  ride. 

The  cause  that  brought  him  was  a  small  accoon^ 
His  father*s  due,  and  he  must  take  the  amount, 
And  sign  a  8tamp*d  receipt !  this  done,  be  might 
Look  all  aroutid  him,  and  enjoy  the  sight 

So  far  to  walk  was,  in  his  mother*s  view. 
More  than  her  darling  Peter  ought  to  do ; 
Peter  indeed  knew  more,  but  he  would  hide 
Flis  better  knowledge,  for  he  wish'd  to  ride; 
So  had  his  futhcr*s  nag,  a  bi'.ast  soRniulI, 
lliiit  if  he  fell,  he  hud'  not  for  to  tkil 
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His  fond  and  anxious  mother  in  his  beat. 
Her  darling^  child  for  the  occasion  drest : 
All  in  his  coat  of  green  she  clothed  her  boj, 
And  stood  admiring  with  a  mother*a  joy : 
Ijarge  was  it  made  and  long,  as  meant  to  do 
For  Sonday-service,  when  he  older  grew^— 
Not  brought  in  daily  use  in  one  year's  wear  or  two. 
White  was  his  waistcoat,  and  what  else  he  wore 
Had  clothed  the  lamb  or  parent  ewe  before. 
In  all  the  mother  showed  her  care  or  skill ; 
A  riband  black  she  tied  beneath  his  frill ; 
Gave  him  his  stockings,  white  as  driven  snow, 
And  bade  him  heed  the  miry  way  below ; 
On  the  black  varnish  of  the  comely  shoe, 
Shone  the  large  buckle  of  a  silvery  hue. 
Boots  he  had  worn,  had  he  such  things  possest — 
But  bootless  grief! — he  was  full  proudly  drest ; 
Full  proudly  look'd,  and  light  he  was  of  heart, 
When  thus  for  Silford  Hall  prepared  to  start 

NathaniePs  self  with  joy  the  stripling  eyed, 
And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  father's  pride ; 
Rules  of  politeness  too  with  pomp  he  gave. 
And  show'd  the  lad  how  scholars  should  behave. 

Ere  yet  be  lefl  her  home,  the  Mother  told — 
For  she  had  seen — what  things  he  should  behold. 
There,  she  related,  her  young  eyes  had  view'd 
Stone  figures  shaped  like  naked  flesh  and  blood, 
Which,  in  the  hall  and  up  the  gallery  placed, 
^l^ere  proofs,  they  told  her,  of  a  noble  taste ; 
Nor  alie  denied — but,  in  a  public  hall. 
Her  judgment  taken,  she  had  clothed  them  all. 
There,  too,  were  stationed,  each  upon  its  seat. 
Half  forms  of  men,  without  their  hands  and  feet ; 
These  and  what  more  within  that  hall  might  be 
She  saw,  and  oh !  how  long'd  her  son  to  see ! 
Yet  could  he  hope  to  view  that  noble  place. 
Who  dared  not  look  the  porter  in  the  face  7 

Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's  knees 
Cleaved  to  her  sides — he  did  not  ride  with  ease ; 
One  hand  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held, 
In  case  the  pony  falter'd  or  rebell*d. 

The  village  boys  beheld  him  as  he  pass'd, 
And  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 
But  he  was  meek,  nor  let  his  pride  appear, 
Nay,  truth  to  speak,  he  folt  a  sense  of  fear. 
Lest  the  rude  beast,  unmindful  of  the  rein. 
Should  take  a  foncy  to  turn  back  again. 

He  found,  and  wonder  *t  is  he  found,  his  way. 
The  orders  many  that  he  must  obey  : 
Now  to  the  right,  then  lefl,  and  now  again. 
Directly  onward,  through  the  winding  lane ; 
Then,  half.way  o'er  the  common,  by  the  mill, 
Turn  from  the  cottage  and  ascend  the  hill, 
Then — spare  the  pony,  boy ! — as  you  ascend — 
You  see  the  Hall,  and  that's  your  journey's  end." 

Yes,  he  succeeded,  not  remembering  aught 
Of  this  advice,  but  by  his  pony  taught. 
Soon  as  he  doubted  he  the  bridle  threw 
On  the  steed's  neck,  and  said — **  Remember  you !" 
For  ofl  the  creature  had  his  father  borne, 
SooDd  on  his  way,  and  safo  on  his  return. 
29» 


So  he  succeeded,  and  the  modest  youth 

Gave  praise  where  praise  had  been  assign'd  by  truth* 

His  business  done, — for  fortune  led  his  way 
To  him  whose  office  was  such  debts  to  pay, 
The  farmer-bailiff,  but  he  saw  no  more 
Than  a  small  room,  with  bare  and  oaken  floor, 
A  desk  with  books  thereon — he'd  seen  such  things 

before; 
*'  Good  day  !"  he  said,  but  linger'd  as  he  spoke 
^  Good  day,"  and  gased  about  with  serious  look ; 
Then  slowly  movra,  and  then  delay'd  awhile, 
In  dumb  dismay  which  raised  a  lordly  smile 
In  those  who  eyed  him,  then  again  moved  on. 
As  all  might  see,  unwilling  to  be  gone. 

While  puzzled  thus,  and  puzzling  all  about. 
Involved,  absorb'd,  in  some  bewildering  doubt, 
A  lady  enter'd,  Madame  Johnson  call'd. 
Within  whose  presence  stood  the  lad  appaU'd. 
A  learned  Lady  this,  who  knew  the  names 
Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  golden  frames ; 
Could  every  subject,  every  painter,  tell. 
And  on  the  merits  and  their  failures  dwell ; 
And  if  perchance  there  was  a  slight  mistake — 
These  the  most  knowing  on  such  matters  make. 

"And  what  dost  mean,  my  pretty  lad?"  she 
cried, 
"  Dost  stay  or  go  7" — He  first  for  courage  tried. 
Then  for  fit  words, — then  boldly  he  replied. 
That  he  **  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,  if  so 
He  had  them,  all  about  that  house  to  go ; 
For  he  had  heard  that  it  contain'd  such  things 
As  never  bouse  could  boast,  except  the  king's." 

The  ruling  Lady,  smiling,  said,  **  In  truth 
Thou  shalt  behold  them  all,  my  pretty  youth. 
Tom !  first  the  creature  to  the  stable  lead. 
Let  it  be  fed ;  and  yon,  my  child,  must  feed ; 
For   three    good    hours    must    pass  ere  dinner 

come," — 
**  Supper,"  thought  he,  **  she  means,  our  time  at 

home." 

first  was  he  foasted  to  his  heart's  content. 
Then,  all  in  rapture,  with  the  Lady  went; 
Through  rooms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and 

tall. 
He  walk'd  entranced — ^he  breathed  in  Silford  Hall. 

Now  could  he  look  on  that  delightful  place, 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  princely  race ; 
His  vast  delight  was  mix'd  with  equal  awe. 
There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw. 
Ofl  standing  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
Tum'd  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  one  who  tries 
T*  escape  from  something  strange,  that  would  be* 

fore  him  rise. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  beings  without  name 
Would  come — for  such  to  his  adventures  came. 
Hence  undefined  and  solemn  terror  press'd 
Upon  his  mind,  and  all  his  powers  possess'd. 
All  he  had  read  of  magic,  every  charm, 
Were  he  alone,  might  come  and  do  him  harm : 
But  his  gaze  restea  on  his  friendly  guide — 
I'm  safe,"  he  thought,  **  so  long  as  you  abide." 
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In  one  large  room  wu  found  a  bed  of  atate — 
**  And  can  Ihey  aoondly  sleep  beneath  such  weight, 
Where  they  may  figures  in  the  night  explore, 
FormM  by  the  dim  light  dancing  on  the  floor 
From  tlie  far  window ;  mirrors  broad  and  high 
Doubling  each  terror  to  the  anxious  eye  7— 
'Tis  strange,**  thought  Peter,  •'that  sueh  things 

produce 
No  fear  in  her  ;  but  there  is  much  in  use.** 

On  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing  by. 
The  Boy  one  instant  fix*d  his  resUess  eye-^ 
And  saw  himself :  he  had  before  descried 
His  face  in  one  his  mother's  store  supplied ; 
But  here  he  could  his  whole  dimensions  view« 
From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  jet-black  shoe. 
Passing  he  look'd,  and  looking,  grieved  to  pass 
From  Uie  fair  figure  smiling  in  £e  glass. 
T  was  so  Narcissus  saw  the  boy  advance 
In  the  dear  fount,  and  met  th*  admiring  glance 
So    loved — But  no !  oar  happier  boy  admired. 
Not  the  slim  form,  but  what  the  form  attired, — 
The  riband,  shirt,  and  frill,  all  pure  and  clean. 
The  white-ribb*d  stockings,  and  the  coat  of  green. 

The  Lady  now  appear*d  to  move  away — 
And  this  was  threat*ning ;  fbr  he  dared  not  stay, 
Lost  and  alone ;  but  earnestly  he  pray*d — 
**  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me — I  am  not  afraid, 
But  *t  is  so  lonesome;  I  shall  never  find 
My  way  alone,  no  better  than  the  blind.** 

The  Matron  kindly  to  the  Boy  replied, 
••  Trust  in  my  promise,  I  will  be  thy  guide.** 
Then  to  the  Chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair. 
And  well  fbr  Peter  that  his  guide  was  tlicre ! 
Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — ^he  felt 
The  cedar's  power,  that  so  unearthly  smelt ; 
And  then  the  stain*d,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange,  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew  : 
Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold. 
Stood  a  vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold  ! 
With  candles  tall,  and  Urge,  and  firm,  and  white, 
Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light 
There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen  ; 
A  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a  screen ; 
Not  so  the  clock,  that  both  by  night  and  day, 
Click*d  tlie  short  moments  as  they  pass'd  away. 

**  Is  this  a  church  ?  and  does  the  parson  read** — 
Said  Peter — ^  here  7 — I  mean  a  church  indeed.*' — 
**  Indeed  it  is,  or  as  a  church  is  used,** 
Was  the  reply, — and  Peter  deeply  mused. 
Not  without  awe.    His  sadness  to  dispel, 
They  sought  the  gallery,  and  then  all  was  well. 

Yet  enter*d  there,  although  so  clear  his  mind 
From  every  fear  substantial  and  defined. 
Yet  there  remain*d  some  touch  of  native  fear — 
Of  something  awful  to  the  eye  and  ear — 
A  ghostly  voice  might  sound — a  ghost  itself  appear. 

There  noble  Pictures  filled  his  mind  with  joy — 
'  He  nzed  and  thought,  and  was  no  more  the  boy ; 
And  Madam  heard  him  speak,  with  some  surprise. 
Of  heroes  known  to  him  from  histories. 
He  knew  the  actors  in  the  deeds  of  old, — 
He  could  the  Roman  marveb  all  unfold. 


He  to  his  guide  a  theme  for  wonder  grew. 

At  onoe  so  little  and  so  much  he  knew — 

Little  of  what  was  paasin?  every  day, 

And  much  of  that  which  long  had  pass'd  awaj ; 

So  like  a  man,  and  yet  so  like  a  child. 

That  his  good  friend  stood  wond'ring  as  she  smiled. 

The  Scripture  Pieces  caused  a  serious  awe, 
And  he  with  reverence  look'd  on  all  he  saw ; 
His  pious  wonder  he  expre,«s'd  aloud. 
And  at  the  Saviour  Form  devoutly  bow'd. 

Portraits  he  pass*d  admiring ;  but  with  paia 
Turn'd  from  some  objects,  nor  would  look  ag&in. 
He  seem*d  to  think  that  something  wrong  was  done, 
When  crimes  were  shown  he  blu8h*d  to  look  upon. 
Not  so  his  guide — **  What  youth  is  that,"  she  cried, 
**That  handsome  stripling  at  the  lady's  side; 
Can  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  is  named  V* 
He  answered,  **  Joteph  ;**  but  he  look*d  ashamed. 
**  Well,  and  what  then  7  Had  yon  been  Joseph,  bo^ ! 
Would  you  have  been  so  peevish  and  so  coj  7** 
Our  hero  answer'd  with  a  glowing  face, 
**  His  mother  told  him  he  should  pray  fbr  gnoe." 
A  transient  cloud  o'ercast  the  matron's  brow ; 

She  seem'd  disposed  to  laugh but  knew  not  hor, 

Silent  awhile,  then  placid  she  appear'd — 

**  *T  is  but  a  child,**  she  thought,  and  all  was  clearU 

No— laugh  she  could  not ;  still,  the  more  she 
sought 
To  hide  her  thoughts,  the  more  of  his  she  tsngbl 
A  hundred  times  she  had  these  pictures  named. 
And  never  felt  perplex'd,  disturb'd,  ashamed ; 
Yet  now  the  feelings  of  a  lad  so  younr 
Call'd  home  her  thoughts  and  paralysed  her  tangoe. 
She  passM  the  offensive  pictures  silent  by. 
With  one  reflecting,  self-reproving  sigh ; 
Reasoning  how  habit  will  the  mind  entice 
To  approach  and  gaze  upon  the  bounds  of  vice, 
As  men,  by  custom,  from  some  cliff's  vast  height, 
Look  pleased,  and  make  their  danger  their  delight 

•*  Come,  let  us  on ! — see  there  a  Flemish  view, 
A  Country  Fair,  and  all  as  Nature  true. 
See  there  the  merry  creatures,  great  and  smaQ, 
Engaged  in  drinking,  gaming,  dancing  all. 
Fiddling  or  fighting--all  in  drunken  joy !" 
^  But  is  this  Nature  7"  said  the  wondering  Boy. 

**  Be  sure  it  is !  and  those  Banditti  Uiere— 
Observe  the  faces,  forms,  the  eyes,  the  air : 
See  rage,  revenge,  remorse,  diadain,  despair  !** 

"  And  is  that  Nature,  too  7"  the  stripling  cried.— 
'*  Corrupted  Nature,"  said  the  serious  guide. 

She  then  display'd  her  knowledge^"  That,  my 
dear. 
Is  called  a  Titian,  this  a  Guido  here. 
And  yon  a  Claude — ^you  see  that  lovely  light, 
So  sod  and  solemn,  neither  day  nor  nighL" 

«*  Yes !"  quoth  the  Boy,  «  and  there  is  just  the 
breeze, 
That  curls  the  water,  and  that  fims  the  trees ; 
The  ships  that  anchor  in  that  pleasant  bay 
All  look  so  safe  and  quiet— CUude,  you  say  ^ 
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On  a  Fmall  pictare  Peter  guzed  and  stood 
In  admiration — **  't  waa  so  dearly  good." 
•*  For  how  much  money  think  yon,  then,  my  lad, 
I«  such  a  •  dear  g^ood  picture*  to  be  had  ? 
T  is  a  famed  master's  work — a  Gerard  Dow, 
At  least  the  seller  told  the  buyer  sa^ 

•*  I  tell  the  price !"  quoth  Peter—-"  I  as  soon 
Could  tell  the  price  of  pictures  in  the  muon; 
But  I  have  heard,  when  the  great  race  was  done, 
How  much  was  offered  for  the  horse  that  won.^* — 

**■  A  thoasand  pounds :  but,  look  the  country  round. 
And,  may  be,  ten  such  horses  might  be  found ; 
While,  ride  or  run  where'er  you  choose  to  go, 
Toa  *11  nowhere  find  so  fine  a  Gerard  Dow.** 

••  If  this  be  true,**  says  Peter,  •*  then,  of  course, 
You^d  rate  the  picture  higher  than  the  horse.** 

•  Why,  thou '*rt  a  reasoner.  Boy !"  the  lady  cried ; 
**  But  see  that  infant  on  the  other  side  ; 
*T  is  by  Sir  Joshua.*     Did  you  ever  see 
A  Babe  so  charming  V* — "  No,  indeed,**  said  he ; 
**  I  won<]er  how  he  could  that  look  invent. 
That  seems  so  sly,  and  yet  so  innoeent** 

In  this  long  room  were  various  Statues  seen. 
And  Peter  gazed  thereon  with  awe-struck  mien. 

*•  Why  look  so  earnest,  Boy  7**—-"  Because  they 
bring 
To  me  a  story  of  an  awful  thing.** 

"  Tell  then  thy  story.** He  who  never  stay'd 

For  words  or  matter,  instantly  obey*d. — 

"  A  holy  pil^rrim  to  a  city  sail*d. 
Where  every  sm  o'er  sinful  men  prevaiFd  ; 
Who,  when  he  landed,  look*d  in  every  street. 
As  he  was  wont,  a  busy  crowd  to  meet ; 
But  now  of  living  beings  found  he  none. 
Death  had  been  there,  and  turn*d  them  all  to  stone ; 
All  in  an  instant,  as  they  were  cmploy'd. 
Was  life  in  every  living  man  destroy*d — 
7*he  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid  and  the  bold. 
Made  in  a  moment  such  as  we  behold.** 

**  Come,  my  good  lad,  you  *ve  yet  a  room  to  see. 
Are  you  awake?** — **  I  am  amazed,**  said  he ; 
I  know  they  *re  figures  fbrm*d  by  human  skill. 
But  *tis  so  awful,  and  this  place  so  still  7 

**  And  what  is  this  ?**  said  Peter,  who  had  seen 
A  long  wide  table,  with  its  cloth  of  green, 
Its  net-work  pockets,  and  its  studs  of  gold — 
For  such  they  seem*d,  and  precious  to  behold. 
There  too  were  ivory  balls,  and  one  was  red. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  upon  the  soil  green  bed. 
And  printed  tables  on  the  wall  beside — 
**  Oh !  what  are  these  7**  the  wondering  Peter  cried. 

•*  This,  my  good  lad,  is  caird  the  Billiard-room,** 
Answer'd  his  guide,  **  and  here  the  gentry  come, 
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And  with  these  maces  and  these  cues  they  pAay, 
At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day  ** 

**And  what  this  chequer*d  box? — for  play^  I 

guess  ?**— 
**  You  judge  it  right ;  '4  is  for  the  game  tif  Cbess* 
There !  take  your  time,  examine  what  you  will. 
There  *s  King,  Queen,  Knight, — it  is  a  game  of 

skill : 
And  these  are  Bishops ;  you  the  difference  see.**— 
"What!  do  they  maks  a  game  of  <Aem7**  quoth 

he. — 
**  Bishops,  like  Kings,**  she  said,  **are  here  but 

names; 
Not  that  I  answer  for  their  Honours*  games.** 

All  round  the  House  did  Peter  go,  and  found 
Food  far  his  wonder  all  the  hou.<te  around. 
There  guns  of  various  bore,  and  rods,  and  lines. 
And  all  that  man  for  deed  of  death  designs. 
In  beast,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  worm,  or  fly — 
Life  in  these  last  must  means  of  death  supply ; 
The  living  bait  is  gorged,  and  both  the  victims  dis, 
God  gives  man  leave  his  creatures  to  destroy.**^— 
*•  What !  for  his  sport  T*  rephed  the  pitying  Boyw— 
**  Nay,**  said  the  Lady,  **  why  the  sport  condemn ! 
As  die  tliey  must,  *t  is  much  the  same  to  them.** 
Peter  had  doubts ;  but  with  so  kind  a  friend. 
He  would  not  on  a  dubious  point  contend. 

Much  had  he  seen,  and  every  thing  he  saw 
Excited  pleasure  not  unmix*d  with  awe. 
Leaving  each  room,  he  tum*d  as  if  once  more 
To  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  he  fell  before — 
**  What  then  must  their  possessors  feel  7  how  grand 
And  happy  they  who  can  such  jo^s  command ! 
For  they  may  pleasures  all  their  lives  pursue. 
The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer*8  too-^ 
Pleasures  for  every  hour  in  every  day — 
Oh !  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  away  !** 

So  Peter  said. — ^Replied  the  courteous  Dame : 
**  What  you  call  pleasure  scarcely  owns  the  name. 
The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
There  *s  nothing  that  deserves  a  lasting  love. 
They  hunt,  they  course,  they  shoot,  they  fish,  they 

game; 
The  objects  vary,  though  the  end  the  same — 
A  search  for  that  which  flies  them ;  no,  my  Boy  ! 
*T  is  not  enjoyment,  *t  is  pursuit  of  joy.** 

Peter  was  thoughtful  —  thinking,  *What!  nol 
these. 
Who  can  command,  or  purchase,  what  they  please    ■ 
Whom  many  serve,  who  only  speak  the  word. 
And  they  have  all  that  earth  or  seas  afford — 
All  that  can  charm  the  mind  snd  please  the  eye— 
And  they  not  happy ! — but  I  *11  ask  her  why.* 

So  Peter  a8k*d— ••  *T  is  not,**  she  said,  •*  for  us. 
Their  Honours*  inward  feelings  to  discuss ; 
But  if  they  *re  happy,  they  would  still  confbss 
''T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness. 

Look  firom  this  window !  at  his  work  behold 
Yon  gard*ner*s  helper — ^he  is  poor  and  old. 
He  not  one  thing  of  all  you  see  can  call 
His  own ;  but  haply,  he  o'erlooks  them  all. 
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Hoar  him !  he  whistles  throa^h  his  work,  or  stops 
But  to  admire  his  labours  and  his  crc^  i 
To-dav  as  every  former  day  he  fares. 
And  for  the  morrow  has  nor  doubts  nor  cares ; 
Pious  and  cheerful,  proud  when  he  can  please. 
Judge  if  Joe  Tompkin  wants  such  things  as  these. 

Come,  let  os  forward  T'  and  she  walkM  in  haste 
To  a  large  room,  itself  a  work  of  taste. 
But  chiefly  valued  for  the  works  that  drew 
The  eyes  of  Peter— this  indeed  was  new, 
Was  most  imposing-— Books  of  every  kind 
Were  there  disposed,  the  food  for  every  mind. 
With  joy  perplex'd,  round  cast  he  wondering  eyes. 
Still  in  his  joy,  and  dumb  in  his  ■urpriae. 

Above,  beneath,  around,  on  every  side, 
Of  every  form  and  size  were  Books  descried  ; 
Like  Bishop  Hatto,*  when  the  rats  drew  near. 
And  war*s  new  dangers  waked  his  guilty  fear, 
When  thousands  came  beside,  behind,  before. 
And  up  and  down  came  on  ten  thousand  more ; 
A.tailM  and  whiskerM  army,  each  with  claws 
As  sharp  as  needles,  and  with  teeth  like  saws,t — 
So  fiird  with  awe,  and  wonder  in  his  looks, 
Stood  Peter,  *midst  this  multitude  of  Books ; 
But  ffatltless  he  and  fearless ;  yet  he  sigh*d 
To  think  what  treasures  were  to  him  denied. 

But  wonder  ceases  on  continued  view  ; 
And  the  Boy  sharp  for  close  inspection  grew. 
Prints  on  the  table  he  at  first  surveyed, 
Then  to  the  Books  his  full  attention  paid. 
At  first,  from  tome  to  tome,  as  fancy  led. 
He  viewed  the  binding,  and  the  titles  read ; 
Lost  in  deliffht,  and  with  his  freedom  pleased. 
Then  three  huge  folios  from  their  shelf  he  seized ; 
Fixing  on  one,  with  prints  of  every  race. 
Of  beast  and  bird  most  rare  in  every  place, — 
Serpents,  the  giants  of  their  tribe,  whose  prey 
Are  giants  too— a  wild  ox  once  a  day ; 
Here  the  fierce  tiger,  and  the  desert*s  kings. 
And  all  that  move  on  feet,  or  fins,  or  wings — 
Most  rare  and  strange ;  a  second  volume  told 
Of  battles  dire,  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
On  sea  or  land,  and  fleets  dispersM  in  storms; 
A  third  has  all  creative  fiincy  forms, — 
Hydra  and  dire  chimera,  deserts  rude, 
And  ruins  grand,  enriching  solitude : 
Whatever  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
Saw  Peter  here,  and  still  desired  to  see. 

Again  he  lookM,  but  happier  had  he  been, 
That  Book  of  Wonders. he  had  never  i 
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tt**  And  in  at  the  windowi,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  throofh  the  walli  bjr  thoaiende  Iher  poor. 
And  down  tbrouch  the  ceiling  and  up  throogfa  the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  abore  and  below. 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Biahop  they  go. 
The?  hare  whetipd  their  teeth  against  the  itonei. 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop**  bone*. 
Th^  gnawed  Uie  flcah  from  evsnr  Kmb, 
For  Ihay  wan  aaat  to  do  jadgmtot  on  him  !'*— fiOUTHEY .'] 


For  there  were  tales  of  men  of  wicked  mind, 
And  how  the  foe  of  man  deludes  mankind. 
Magic  and  murder  erery  leaf  bespread — 
Enchanted  halls,  and  chambers  of  the  dead. 
And  ghosts  that  haunt  the  scenes  where  once  tbi 
victims  Ued. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Peter's  heart  began 
To  admit  the  fear  that  shames  the  valiant  roan, 
He  paused — but  why  7  "Here  *8  one  my  guard  to  be: 
When  thus  protected,  none  can  trouble  me :" 
Then  rising  looked  he  round,  and  lo !  abne  wu  be. 

Three  ponderous  doors,  with  locks  of  sfaioiDf 
brass, 
Seem*d  to  invite  the  trembling  Boy  to  pass; 
But  fear  forbade,  till  foar  itself  suppUed 
The  place  of  courage,  and  at  length  he  tried. 
He  grasp*d  the  key — Alas  !  though  great  his  need, 
The  key  turn*d  not,  the  bolt  would  not  recede. 
Try  then  again ;  for  what  will  not  distress? 
Again  he  tried,  and  with  the  same  suoccssi 
Yet  one  remains,  remains  untried  one  doo^- 
A  failing  hope,  for  two  had  fiiU*d  before ; 
But  a  bold  prince,  with  fifty  doors  in  eight, 
Tried  forty-nine,  before  he  found  the  right; 
Before  he  mounted  on  the  brasen  horse. 
And  o*er  the  walls  pursued  his  airy  course. 
So  his  cold  hand  on  this  last  key  be  laid : 
**  Now  turn,**  said  he ;  the  treacherous  boHobey'd- 
The  door  receded — bringing  full  in  view 
The  dim,  dull  chapel,  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew. 

It  was  not  right — it  would  have  vex'd  a  saint; 
And  Peter*s  anger  rose  above  restraint 
•*  Was  this  her  love,'*  he  cried,  *»  to  bring  me  hen, 
Among  the  dead,  to  die  myself  with  fear  !**— 
For  Peter  judged,  with  monuments  aroond. 
The  dead  must  surely  in  the  place  be  found  :'- 
**  With  cold  to  shiver,  and  with  hunger  pine— 
*  We  *11  see  the  rooms,*  she  said, '  before  we  dinef 
And  spake  so  kind !  That  window  rives  no  ligbt: 
Here  is  enough  the  boldest  man  to  night;  ^ 
It  hardly  now  is  day,  and  soon  it  will  be  night" 

Deeply  he  sigh*d,  nor  from  his  heart  coold  chiM 
The  dread  of  dying  in  that  dismal  place ; 
Anger  and  sorrow  in  his  bosom  strove. 
And  bani8h*d  all  that  yet  remained  of  love; 
When  soon  despair  had  seiz*d  the  tremUtng  Boy, 
But  hark,  a  voice !  the  sound  of  peace  and  joy. 

••  Where  art  thou,  lad  ?'*— "  Oh  I  here  am  I,  in 
doubt, 
And  sorely  fVtghten*d>-can  you  let  me  oat  7" 
**  Oh !  yes,  my  child ;  it  was  indeed  a  sin, 
Forgetful  as  I  was,  to  bolt  you  in. 
I  left  you  reading,  and  ftom  habit  lock*d 
The  door  behind  me,  but  in  truth  am  sbock'd 
To  serve  you  thus ;  but  we  will  make  aineodf    ^ 
For  such  mistake.   Come,  cheerly,  we  are  frienai. 

**  Oh !  yes,**  said  Peter,  quite  alive  to  be 
So  kindly  used,  and  have  so  much  to  see, 
And  having  so  much  seen ;  his  way  he  spied, 
Forgot  his  peril,  and  rejoin*d  his  guide. 

Now  all  beheld  his  admiration  rai8*d. 
The  lady  thank*d,  her  oondeacenaiop  praif'd, 
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1  o  view  mo  ffaraens,  ana  wnui  more  was  iouiki 
I  n  tJie  wide  circuit  of  that  spacious  grround, 
Till,  with  his  thoughts  bewilder'd,  and  oppress'd 
Witii  too  much  feeling,  be  inclined  to  rest. 

T*hen  in  the  park  he  sought  its  deepest  shade, 
By  trees  more  aged  than  the  mansion  made, 
Tiiat  ages  stood  ;  and  there  unseen  a  brook 
Knn  not  unheard,  and  thus  our  traveller  spoke, — 
**  I  am  no  happy,  and  have  such  delight, 
1  cannot  bear  to  see  another  sight ; 
It  wearies  one  iike  work  ;*^  and  so,  with  deep 
Unconscious  sigh — he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Tlius  be  reclining  slept,  and,  oh !  the  joy 
That  in  his  dreams  possessM  the  happj  boy, — 
Composed  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  read, 
Ueaxd,  or  conceived,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Caliph  Haroun,  walking  forth  by  night 
To  see  young  David  and  Goliah  fight. 
Rose  on  his  paraive  fancy — ^then  appear'*d 
The  deshless  forms  of  beings  scorn*d  or  feared 
Bj  just  or  evil  men — the  baneful  race 
Of  spirits  restless,  borne  from  place  to  place : 
Rivers  of  blood  from  conquerM  armies  ran. 
The  flying  steed  was  by,  the  marble  man  ; 
Then  danced  the  fairies  ronnd  their  pigmy  qaeen. 
And  their  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green, 
All  in  the  moon-beam^s  glory.     As  they  fled. 
The  mountain  loadstone  reared  its  fatal  head, 
AtkI  drew  the  iron-bolted  ships  on  shore. 
Where  he  distinctly  heard  the  billows  roar, — 
MLxM  with  a  living  voice  of—"  Youngster,  sleep 

no  more. 
Bat  haste  to  dinner.**    Starting  from  the  ground. 
The  waking  boy  obey*d  that  welcome  sound. 

He  went  and  sat,  with  equal  shame  and  pride, 
A  welcome  guest  at  Madam  Johnson*s  side. 
At  Iks  right  hand  was  Mistress  Kitty  placed. 
And  Lucy,  maiden  sly,  the  stripling  faced. 
Then  each  the  proper  seat  at  table  took — 
Groom,  butler,  footman,  laundress,  coachman,  cook ; 
For  all  their  station  and  their  office  knew, 
Nor  sat  as  rustics  or  the  rabble  do. 

TTie  youth  to  each  the  due  attention  paid. 
And  hob^r-nobb'd  with  Lady  Charlotte*s  maid ; 
With  much  respect  each  other  they  addressed. 
And  ail  encouraged  their  enchanted  guest. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast  so  long. 
And  Mistress  Flora  sang  an  opera  soug. 

Such  was  the  Day  the  happy  Boy  had  spent, 
And  forth  delighted  from  the  Hall  he  went : 
Bowing  his  thanks,  he  mounted  on  his  steed« 
More  largely  fed  than  he  was  wont  to  feed  ; 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  pony  knew 
From  whence  he  came,  the  road  he  should  pursue ; 
For  the  young  rider  had  his  mind  estranged 
From  all  around,  disturbed  and  disarranged. 
In  pleasing  tumult,  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
£njoy*d  but  seldom  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  though  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  past, — 
For  lively  pleasures  are  not  forBi*d  to  last, — 
2T 


oo  oeep  me  impression  oi  uiai  nappy  i/ay^ 
Nor  time  nor  cares  could  wear  it  all  away ; 
Ev'n  to  the  last,  in  his  declining  years. 
He  told  of  all  his  glories,  all  his  tears. 

How  blithdj  forward  in  that  mom  he  went. 
How  blest  the  hours  in  that  fair  pulace  spent. 
How  vast  that  Mansion,  sure  for  monarch  planned. 
The  rooms  so  many,  and  yet  each  so  grand, — 
Millions  of  books  in  one  large  hall  were  found. 
And  glorious  pictures  every  room  around ; 
Beside  that  strangest  of  the  wonders  there. 
That  house  itself  contained  a  house  of  prayer. 

He  told  of  park  and  wood,  of  sun  and  shade, 
And  how  the  lake  below  the  lawn  was  made : 
He  spoke  of  feasting  such  as  never  boy. 
Taught  in  his  school,  was  fated  to  enjoy — 
Of  ladies*  maids  as  ladies*  selves  were  'drefle*d. 
And  her,  bis  friend,  distkiguish'd  from  the  rest. 
By  grandeur  in  her  look,  and  state  that  she  po«- 

9ess*d. 
He  pass*d  not  one ;  bis  grateful  mind  o*erflowVl 
With  scenes  of  all  he  felt,  and  they  be8tow*d. 

He  spake  of  every  office,  great  or  small. 
Within,  without,  and  spake  with  praise  of  all — 
So  pa88*d  the  happy  Boy,  that  Day  at  Silford  HalL 


[♦*♦  In  the  flr*t  draft  of  "  Silford  Hall"  th«  conclusion 
is  different :  and  we  think  it  right  to  preserve  the  follow- 
ing verses  in  a  note,  as  they  appear  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  story  was  in  fact  suggested  by  the  Poet's  recol- 
lection of  his  own  boyish  visits,  when  an  spothecary^s 
apprentice,  to  Chevely,  a  seat  of  the  noble  ikmily  with 
whom,  in  after-years,  he  was  domesticated  as  Chaplain. 

Dream  on,  dear  Boy  1  let  para  a  few  brief  years. 
Replete  with  troubles,  ciimfnrts,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Bold  expectations,  efforts  wild  and  strong. 
And  tliou  Shalt  find  thy  fond  conjectures  wjrong. 
Imagination  rules  thee  :  thine  are  dreams. 
And  every  thing  to  thee  is  what  it  seems : 
Thou  sepst  the  surfaces  of  things,  that  |>ass 
Before  thee,  colour'd  by  thy  fancy's  glass. 
The  fact  below  i^  hidden  1    Wbal  is  true 
In  that  Tair  mansion  r^mes  not  in  thy  view; 
And  thou  wouldst  feel  s  new  and  strange  surprise, 
Should  all  within  upon  thy  mind  arise. 
Thou  think'et  the  lords  of  all  these  glorious  things 
Are  blest  supremely !  so  they  are,— like  kings  1 
Envy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  boy; 
They  but  possess  the  things  that  you  enjoy. 

Nay,  but  they're  lords  of  all  you  see  aronnd— 
King  but  a  bnll,  snd  men  obey  the  sound; 
Make  but  a  motion  with  the  hand  or  eye. 
And  their  attendants  at  the  signal  fly.** 

True,  my  fair  lad !  but  this  is  eontrset  sfL, 
For  James  is  paid  to  heed  liis  Honour's  call: 
Let  wages  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by. 
And  James  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  T. 
Service  hasjawful  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— *t  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Footman,  or  groom,  or  butler,  still  he  knows. 
So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  thai  he  owes. 

Labourers,  you  say,  are  griered  with  daily  toll- 
True— but  the  sweater  goes  not  with  the  soil ; 
He  can  clianee  places,  change  his  way  of  life, 
Take  new  employments,— ".sv  cab  ^kea  wife; 
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If  he  ofl^nd,  he  knoirn  the  la w't  decree, 
Nor  can  his  judge  in  his  accuser  see ; 
And,  more  than  alf  the  n«sl— or  young  or  old, 
Useful  or  useless,  he  ran  nut  bn  sold  : 
Sorrow  and  want  inav  in  bis  cot  be  found. 
But  not  a  Slave  can  live  on  British  ground. 

Nor  have  thp  lords  of  all  this  wealth  you  see. 
Their  jierfecl  freedom  :  few  are  truly  fVee: 
Who  rank  the  hi^rhest  lind  the  check  of  Oite, 
And  kings  themselves  arc  subject  to  their  state. 

Riches,  and  all  thnt  we  desire  to  train, 
Bind  their  pofsemtort*  in  a  goMen  chain — 
*Tis  kept  in  peril,  and  *tis  lost  with  pain. 

And  thou  too.  Boy  I  wilt  pass  unheeding  bf 
The  scenes  tHat  now  delisht  thine  eager  eye. 
Dream  on  auhile  I  and  there  shall  come  a  strange. 
And,  couldst  thou  see  it,  an  amassing  change. 
Thou  who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  so  proud, 
To  be  a  scat  with  liveried  men  allowed, 
And  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame. 
The  titles  of  their  noble  masters  name- 
Titles  that,  scarcely  known,  upon  thy  tongu« 
With  tremulous  and  erring  accent  bung 

Oh  1  had  they  told  thee,  when  thou  sat'st  with  pride. 
And  grateful  joy,  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  maid, 
Bid  thee  he  neither  bashful  nor  aO-aid, 
When  Mrs.  Jane  thy  burning  blush  had  raised. 
Because  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  praised— 
Couldst  thou  have  seen  that  in  that  place  a  room 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  bouse,  thy  hall,  thy  home. 
With  leave  to  wander  as  thou  wouldst,  to  lead 
Just  as  thy  fancy  was  disposed  to  feed. 
To  live  with  those  who  were  so  far  above 
Thy  reach,  it  seem*d  to  thee  a  crime  to  love. 
Or  even  admire  them  !-Little  didst  thou  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low ! 
In  all  we  dare,  and  all  we  dare  not  name. 
How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same  > 

Well,  thou  hast  tried  it— thou  hast  closely  aeen 
What  greatness  has  without  it,  and  within  ; 
Where  now  the  joyful  expectation  7— fled  I 
The  strong  anticipating  spirit  7— dead  I] 


TALE  II. 


THE  FAMILY  OP  LOVE. 

Iif  a  large  town,  a  wealthy  thrmng  place, 
Where  hopes  of  gain  excite  an  anxious  race; 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak, 
And  mark,  for  leagues  around,  the  place  of  smoke ; 
Where  fire  to  water  lends  its  powerful  aid. 
And  steam  produces — strong  ally  to  trade : — 
Arrived  a  Stranger,  whom  no  merchant  knew, 
Nor  could  conjecture  what  he  came  to  do : 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  to  amend. 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  made  to  spend ; 
His  age  not  that  which  men  in  trade  employ  : 
The  place  not  that  where  men  their  wealth  enjoy ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  told 
Of  competency  gainM,  ^fore  the  man  was  old. 
He  brought  no  servants  with  him  :  those  he  sought 
Were  soon  his  habits  and  his  manners  taught — 
His  manners  easy,  civil,  kind,  and  free ; 
His  habits  such  as  aged  men*s  will  be ; 
To  self  indulgent ;  wealthy  men  like  him 
Plead  for  these  failings — *t  is  their  way,  their  whim. 

His  frank  good  humour,  his  untroubled  air, 
Hia  free  address,  and  language  bold  but  fair, 


Soon  made  him  friends — each  friends  aa  all  may 

make. 
Who  take  the  way  thai  he  was  pleased  to  take. 
He  gave  his  dinners  in  a  handsome  style. 
And  met  his  neighbours  with  a  social  smile; 
The  wealthy  all  Iheir  easy  friend  approved. 
Whom  the  more  liberal  for  his  bounty  loved; 
And  even  the  cautious  and  reserved  began 
To  speak  with  kindness  of  the  frank  old  man, 
Who,  though  associate  with  the  rich  and  grave, 
LaughM  with  the  gay,  and  to  the  needy  gave 
What  need  requires.   At  church  a  seat  wu  sbovi, 
That  he  was  kindly  askM  to  think  his  owd: 
Thither  he  went,  and  neither  cold  nor  heat. 
Pains  nor  pretences,  kept  him  from  hia  aeaL 
This  to  his  credit  in  the  town  was  told, 
And  ladies  said,  "  *T  is  pity  he  is  old : 
Yet,  for  his  years,  the  Stranger  moves  like  one 
Who,  of  his  race,  has  no  small  part  to  run." 
No  envy  he  by  ostentation  raised. 
And  all  his  hospitable  table  praised. 
His  quiet  life  censorious  tklk  suppress'd, 
And  numbers  hailM  him  as  their  welcome  gmit 

^  was  thought  a  man  bo  mild,  and  boonlMai 
loo, 
A  world  of  good  within  the  town  might  do ; 
To  vote  him  honours,  therefore,  they  inclined ; 
Btit  these  he  sought  not,  and  with  thanks  resign^; 
His  days  of  business  he  declared  were  post, 
And  he  would  wait  in  quiet  for  theJast; 
But  for  a  dinner  and  a  day  of  mirth 
He  was  the  readiest  being  upon  earth. 

Men  caird  him  Captain,  and  they  found  the  dudb 
By  him  accepted  without  pride  or  shame. 
Not  in  the  Navy — that  did  not  appear: 
Not  in  the  Army — that  at  least  was  clear— 
**  But  as  he  speaks  of  sea-affairs,  he  made. 
No  doubt,  his  fortune  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
He  might,  perhaps,  an  India^hip  command— 
We  *11  call  him  Captain^  now  he  comes  to  land." 

The  Stranger  much  of  various  life  had  seen, 
Been  poor,  been  rich,  and  in  the  state  between; 
Had  much  of  kindness  met,  and  much  deceit, 
And  all  that  man  who  deals  with  men  most  meel 
Not  much  he  read ;  but  from  his  youth  had  thought, 
And  been  by  care  and  observation  taught : 
*Tis  thus  a  man  his  own  opinions  maaes; 
He  hddB  that  fast,  which  he  with  troobte  takes: 
While  one  whose  notions  all  from  books  arise, 
Upon  his  authors,  not  himself^  rclie»— 
A  borrowM  wisdom  this,  that  does  not  make  o> 


Inured  to  scenes,  where  wealth  and  place  coffl 
mand 
Th*  observant  eye,  and  the  obedient  hand, 
A  tory-spirit  his — he  ever  paid 
Obedience  due,  and  look'd  to  be  obeyM. 
**  Man  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the  cbaiSt 
He  soon  returns  to  savage  life  again ; 
As  of  fair  virgins  dancing  in  a  round, 
Each  binds  another,  and  hcrtself  is  bound, 
On  either  hand  a  social  tribe  he  sees. 
By  those  assisted,  and  assisting  tliese ; 
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Such  was  the  Stranger's  creed — if  not  profound, 
He  jadg-ed  it  useful,  and  proclaimed  it  sound  ; 
And  many  liked  it:  invitations  went 
To  Captain  Elliot,  and  from  him  were  sent — 
These  last  so  oflen,  that  his  friends  confess^, 
The  Captain^s  cook  had  not  a  place  of  rest 
Still  were  they  something  at  a  loss  to  guess 
What  his  profession  was  from  his  address; 
For  much  he  knew,  and  too  correct  was  he 
For  a  man  trained  and  nurtured  on  the  sea ; 
Yet  well  he  knew  the  seaman's  words  and  ways, — 
Seaman's  his  look,  and  nautical  his  phrase : 
In  fact,  all  ended  just  where  they  began. 
With  many  a  doubt  of  this  amphibious  man. 

Though  kind  to  all,  he  look'd  with  special  grace 
On  a  few  members  of  an  ancient  race, 
Long  known,  and  well  respected  in  the  place ; 
Dy»im  their  name ;  but  how  regard  for  these 
Rose  in  his  mind,  or  why  they  seem'd  to  please. 
Or  by  what  ways,  what  virtues — not  a  cause 
Can  we  assign,  for  Fancy  has  no  laws ; 
But,  as  the  Captain  show'd  them  such  respect. 
We  will  not  treat  the  Dysons  with  neglect 

Their  father  died  while  yet  engaged  by  trade 
To  make  a  fortune,  that  was  never  made. 
But  to  his  children  taught ;  for  he  would  say 
**■  I  place  them — all  I  can — in  Fortune's  way." 

James  was  his  first-born ;  when  his  father  died, 
He«  in  their  large  domain,  the  place  supplied, 
And  found,  as  to  the  Dysons  all  appear'd, 
Aflfairs  less  gloomy  than  their  sire  had  fear'd ; 
Bat  th<!n  if  rich  or  poor,  all  now  agree 
Frugal  and  careful,  James  must  wealthy  be : 
And  wealth  in  wedlock  sought,  he  married  soon, 
And  ruled  his  Lady  firom  the  honey-moon : 
Nor  shall  we  wonder;  for,  his  house  beside. 
He  had  a  sturdy  multitude  to  guide ; 
Who  now  his  spirit  vez'd,  anid  now  his  temper 

tried; 
Men  who  by  labours  live,  and,  day  by  day, 
Work,  weave,  and  spin  their  active  lives  away  : 
Like  bees  industrious,  they  for  others  strive. 
With,  now  and  then,  some  murmuring  in  the  hive. 

James  was  a  chorchmaii— 'twas  his  pride  and 


Loyal  his  heart,  and  **  Church  and  King"  his  toast ; 
He  for  Religion  might  not  warmly  feel. 
But  for  the  Church  he  had  abounding  seaL 

Yet  no  dissenting  sect  would  he  condemn, 
**  They're  naught  to  us,"  said  he,  **  nor  we  lo  them ; 
'T  is  innovation  of  our  own  I  hate. 
Whims  and  inventions  of  a  modem  date. 

Why  send  you  Bibles  all  the  world  about. 
That  men  may  read  amiss,  and  learn  to  doubt  ? 
Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read. 
That  a  new  race  of  doubters  may  succeed  7 
Now  can  you  scarcely  rule  the  stubborn  crew. 
And  what  if  they  should  know  as  much  as  you  7 


Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  self  obey, 

Who  thinks  himself  as  well  inform'd  as  they  7" 

These  were  his  favourite  subjects  —  these  he 
chose. 
And  where  he  ruled  ho  creature  durst  oppose. 

•♦  We're  rich,"  quoth  James ;  **  but  if  we  thus 
proceed, 
And  give  to  all,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed  : 
In  war  we  subsidise  the  world — in  peace 
We  christianise^-our  bounties  never  cease : 
We  learn  each  stranger's  tongue,  Uiat  they  with  ease 
May  re^d  translated  Scriptures,  if  they  please  ; 
We  buy  them  presses,  print  them  books,  and  then 
Pay  and  export  poor  learned,  pious  men ; 
Vainly  we  strive  a  fortune  now  to  get. 
So  tax'd  by  private  claims,  and  public  debt" 

Still  he  proceeds — **  You  make  your  prisons  light, 
Airy  and  clean,  your  robbers  to  invite ; 
And  in  such  ways  your  pity  show  to  vice, 
That  you  the  rogues  encourage,  and  entice." 

For  lenient  measures  James  had  no  regard — 
**  Hardship,"  he  said,  **  must  work  upon  the  hard  ; 
Labour  and  chains  such  desperate  men  require; 
To  soften  iron  you  must  use  the  fire." 

Active  himself,  he  labour'd  to  express. 
In  his  strong  words,  his  scorn  of  idleness ; 
From  him  in  vain  the  beggar  sought  rehef— 
**  Who  will  not  labour  is  an  idle  fiief. 
Stealing  firom  those  who  will ;"  he  knew  not  how 
For  the  untaught  and  ill-taught  to  allow. 
Children  of  want  and  vice,  inured  to  ill, 
Unchain'd  the  passions,  apd  uncurb'd  the  wilL 

Alas  !  he  look'd  but  to  his  own  affairs. 
Or  to  the  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs  : 
Knew  not  the  thousands  who  must  all  be  fed, 
Yet  ne'er  were  taught  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; 
Whom  crimes,  misfortunes,  errors  only  teach. 
To  seek  their  food  where'er  within  their  reach. 
Who  for  their  parents'  sins,  or  for  their  own. 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wanderers,  beggars  known, 
Hunted  and  hunting  through  the  world,  to  share 
Alms  and  contempt,  and  shame  and  scorn  to  bear; 
Whom  Law  condemns,  and  Justice,  with  a  sigh. 
Pursuing,  shakes  her  sword  and  passes  by« — 
If  to  the  prison  we  should  these  commit. 
They  for  the  gallows  will  be  render'd  fit 

But  James  had  virtues — was  e^teem'd  as  one 
Whom  men  look'd  up  to,  and  relied  upon. 
Kind  to  his  equals,  social  when  they  met — 
If  out  of  spirits,  always  out  of  debt ; 
True  to  his  promise,  he  a  lie  disdain'd, 
And  e'en  when  tempted  in  h  s  trade,  refrain'd ; 
Frugal  he  was,  and  loved  the  cash  to  spare, 
Gain'd  by  much  skill,  and  nursed  by  constant  care  ^ 
Yet  liked  the  social  board,  and  when  he  spoke. 
Some  hail'd  his  wisdom,  some  enjoy 'd  his  joke. 
To  him  a  Brother  look'd  as  one  to  whom. 
If  fortune  frown'd,  he  might  in  trouble  come ; 
His  Sisters  view'd  the  important  man  with  awo 
As  if  a  parent  in  his  place  they  saw  • 
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All  lived  in  Love ;  none  sought  their  private  enda ; 
The  Dysons  were  a  Family  of  Friends. 

His  brother  David  was  a  studioos  boy. 
Yet  coald  his  sports  as  well  as  books  enjoy. 
£*en  when  a  boy,  he  was  not  quickly  read. 
If  by  the  heart  you  jadgcd  him,  or  the  head. 
His  father  thought  he  was  decreed  to  shine^ 
And  be  in  time  an  eminent  Divine; 
Bnt  if  he  ever  to  the  Chm'ch  inclined, 
It  is  too  certain  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  scruples,  but  who  knew  him  best 
Affirm'd,  no  scnipFes  broke  on  David's  rest 
Physic  and  Law  were  each  in  turn  proposed. 
He  weighed  them  nicely,  and  with  Physic  closed. 

Ho  had  a  serious  air,  a  smooth  address, 
And  a  firm  spirit  tliat  ensured  success. 
He  watched  his  brethren  of  the  tnne,  how  they 
Rose  into  fame,  that  he  might  choose  his  way. 

Some,  he  observed,  a  kind  of  roughness  used, 
And  now  their  patients  banter*d,  now  abused : 
The  awe-etruck  people  were  at  once  dismay*d, 
As  if  they  beggM  the  advice  for  which  they  paid. 

Hiere  are  who  hoM  that  no  disease  is  slight, 
Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they  fight 
The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  disease 
But  rarely  known  on  mortal  frame  to  seize ; 
Which  only  skill  profound,  and  full  command 
Of  all  the  powers  in  nature  could  withstand. 
Then,  if  be  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest  gave  ! 
And  if  be  died — ^*^No  human  power  could  save  !** 

Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky  case, 
Will  make  a  man  the  idol  of  a  place — 
Who  last,  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  gave, 
Or  snatch*d  a  widow's  darling  from  the  grave, 
Him  first  she  honours  of  the  luckv  tribe. 
Fills  him  with  praise,  and  wooes  him  to  prescribe. 
In  his  own  chariot  soon  he  rattles  on. 
And  half  believes  the  lies  that  built  him  one. 

But  not  of  these  was  David :  care  and  pain. 
And  studious  toil  prepared  his  way  to  gain. 
At  first  observed,  then  trusted,  he  became 
At  length  respected,  and  acquired  a  name. 
Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  read  mankind, 
The  feeble  body,  and  the  failing  mind ; 
And  if  his  heart  remained  untouch*d,  his  eyes. 
His  air,  and  tone,  with  all  could  sympathise. 

This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  man  was  he 
In  weak  compassion  to  refuse  a  fee. 
Yet  though  tlie  Doctor*s  purse  was  well  supplied, 
Though  patients  r^me,  and  fees  were  multiplied, 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to  know, 
And  few  e'en  guess'd,  for  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  spake,  a  tender  ftir. 
Of  whom  the  doctor  took  peculiar  care, 
But  not  a  fee :  he  rather  largely  gave. 
Nor  spared  himself,  't  was  said,  this  gentle  friend 

to  save. 
Her  oase  consumptive,  with  perpetual  need 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  still  desire  to  feed  ; 
An  eager  craving,  seldom  known  to  cease. 
And  gold  alone  brought  temporary 


So,  rich  he  was  not;  James  some  fear  expressed 
Deal  Doctor  David  wouki  be  yet  distress'd  f 
For  if  now  poor,  when  so  repaid  his  skill. 
What  fate  were  his,  if  he  himself  were  iU ! 

In  bis  religwn,  Doctor  X>yson  sought 
To  teach  himself—**  A  nun  should  not  be  taught. 
Should  not,  by  forms  or  creeds,  bis  mind  debase^ 
That  keep  in  awe  an  unreflecting  race." 
He  heeded  not  what  Clarke  and  raley  say. 
But  thought  himself  as  good  a  judge  as  they  ; 
Yet  to  the  Church  prWess'd  himself  a  friend. 
And  would  the  rector  for  his  ho«r  attend ; 
Nay,  praise  the  leam'd  discourse,  and  leamedfy 

defend. 
For  since  the  common  herd  of  men  are  Uind, 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  beaasign'd ; 
And  that  the  few  who  could  themselves  direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour  and  respect 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed, 
But  gave  his  Brother  credit  for  his  creed ; 
And  if  in  smaBer  matters  he  indulged, 
'T  was  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  divulged. 

Ofl  was  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  tried. 
When  his  grave  Sister  wish'd  to  be  hie  guide. 
She  told  him,  **  all  his  real  friends  were  grieved 
To  hear  it  said,  how  little  he  believed : 
Of  all  who  bore  the  name  she  never  ksew 
One  to  his  pastor  or  his  church  untrue ; 
All  have  the  truth  with  mutual  zeal  profess'd. 
And  why,  dear  Doctor,  differ  from  the  rest  7" 

**  'T  is  mv  hard  fate,"  with  serious  looks  replied 
The  man  of  doubt,  **  to  err  with  such  a  guide." 
•*  Then  wh^  not  turn  from  such  a  painful  state?"— 
The  doubting  man  replied,  **  It  is  my  fate.** 

Strong  in  her  zeal,  by  texts  and  reasons  back'd. 
In  bis  grave  mood  the  Doctor  she  attack'd  : 
Cull'd  words  from  Scripture  to  annonnce  his  doom, 
And  bade  him  **  think  of  dreadful  things  to  come." 

**  If  such,'*  he  an«wer*d,  ■*  be  that  sUte  untried. 
In  peace,  dear  Martha,  let  me  here  abide ; 
Forbear  to  insult  a  man  whose  fate  is  known. 
And  leave  to  Heaven  a  matter  all  his  own.'* 

In  the  same  cause  the  Merchant,  too,  wouU 
strive ; 
He  ask'd,  **  Did  ever  unbeliever  thrive  7 
Had  he  respect?  could  he  a  fortune  make? 
And  why  not  tlien  such  impious  men  fi>rsake  7" 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  James,  and  be  assured  I  feel, 
If  not  your  reason,  ^et  at  least  your  zeal ; 
And  when  those  wicked  thoughts,  that  keep  me 

poor, 
And  bar  respect,  assail  me  as  before 
With  feroe  combined,  you'll  drive  the  fiend  away, 
For  you  shall  reason,  James,  and  Maitha  pray."' 

But  though  the  Doctor  could  reply  with  ease. 
To  all  such  trivial  arguments  as  these, — 
Though  he  could  reason,  or  at  least  deride. 
There  was  a  power  that  would  not  be  defied ; 
A  closer  reasoner,  whom  he  could  not  shun. 
Could  not  refute,  firom  whom  he  could  not  run ; 
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For  Conscience  lived  within ;  she  utept,  *t  is  true. 
But  when  she  waked,  her  pan; s  awakenM  toa 
She  bade  him  think ;  and  as  be  thought,  a  sigh 
Of  deep  remorse  precluded  all  reply. 
No  soft  insulting  smile,  no  bitter  je«t, 
Could  this  commanding  power  of  strength  divest, 
But  with  reluctant  fear  her  terrors  he  confessed. 
His  weak  advisers  he  could  scorn  or  slight. 
But  not  their  cause ;  for,  in  their  folly's  spite. 
They  took  the  wiser  part^and  chose  their  way 
aright 

Sach  was  the  Doctor,  upon  whom  for  aid 
Had  some  good  ladies  call*d,  but  were  afraid — 
Afraid  of  one  who,  if  report  were  just. 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  alone  would  trust. 
Bat  these  were  few — the  many  took  no  care 
Of  what  they  judged  to  be  his  own  affair : 
And  if  he  them  from  their  diseases  freed» 
They  neither  cared  nor  thought  about  his  creed : 
They  said  his  merits  would  for  mueh  atone, 
And  only  wondered  that  he  lived  alone. 

The  widow*d  Sister  near  the  Merchant  dwelt. 
And  her  late  loss  with  lingering  sorrow  felt 
Small  was  her  jointure^  and  o*er  this  she  sighM, 
That  to  her  heart  its  bounteous  wish  denied, 
Which  yet  all  common  wants,  but  not  her  aU, 

supplied. 
Sorrows  like  showers  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
For  them  prepares^  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 
Some  on  the  mind^  as  on  the  ocean  rain. 
Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  lost  again — 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow. 
And  seed,  that  else  bad  perish'd,  live  and  grow ; 
Some  fall  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 
Tfie  idle  blossom,  and  the  useless  weed ; 
But  how  her  griefs  the  Widow's  heart  impresi'd. 
Must  from  the  tenor  of  her  life  be  guess'd. 

Rigid  she  was„  persistmg  in  her  grief, 
Fond  of  complaint,  and  adverse  to  relief! 
In  her  religion  she  was  all  severe, 
And  as  she  was«  was  anxious  to  appear. 
When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurpM  the  place^ 
And  sate  in  solemn  state  upon  her  face, 
Reading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to  waste 
Her  precious  time  on  trifling  works  of  taste ; 
Though  what  she  did  with  all  that  precious  time 
We  know  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime^ 
As  o(l  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  hours  as  duty  bids  us  spend ; 
To  read  a  novel  was  a  kind  of  sin — 
Albeit  onee  Clarissa  took  her  in ; 
And  now  of  late  she  heard  with  much  surprise. 
Novels  there  were  that  made  a  compromise 
Betwixt  amusement  and  religion ;  these 
Might  charm  the  worldly,  whom  the  stories  please. 
And   please  the  serious,  whom  the  sense  would 

charm. 
And  thus  indulging,  be  secured  from  harm — 
A  happy  thought,  when  from  the  foe  we  tak» 
His  arms,  and  use  tliem  for  religion's  sake. 

Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night; 
It  WRB  her  task — she  said  *t  was  her  delight ; 
Found  in  her  room,  her  chamber,  and  her  pew. 
For  crer  studied,  yet  for  ever  new — 
30 


All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain. 
And  new  we  find  it  when  we  read  again. 

The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease  expound. 
And  meaning  for  the  most  mysterious  found, 
Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer : 
The  want  of  Greek  was  not  a  want  in  her; — 
Instinctive  light  no  aid  from  Hebrew  needs — 
But  full  conviction  without  study  breeds ; 
O'er  mortal  powers  by  inborn  strength  prevails, 
Where  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Learning  fails. 

To  the  Church  strictly  from  her  childhood  bred. 
She  now  her  zeal  with  party-spirit  fed  : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hopes  express'd. 
But  for  the  Doctor's  safety  felt  distress'd ; 
And  her  light  Sister,  poor,  and  deaf^  and  blind, 
Fill'd  her  with  fears  of  most  tremendous  kind. 
But  David  mock'd  her  for  the  pains  she  took. 
And  Fanny  gave  resentment  for  rebuke ; 
While  James  approved  the  zeal«  and  praised  the 

call, 
'*  That  brought^"  he  said>  **  a  blessing  on  them  all : 
Goodness  like  this  to  all  the  House  extends. 
For  were  they  not  a  Family  of  Friends  ?" 

Theii  sistor  Frances,  though  her  prime  was  past, 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  form'd  to  last ; 
'T  was  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  combined. 
Nor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ; 
But  feature,  form,  and  that  engaging  air. 
That  lives  when  ladies  are  no  longer  fair. 
Lovers  she  had,  and  she  remember'd  yet. 
For  who-  the  glories  of  their  reign  forget  7 
Some  she  rejected  in  her  maiden  pride. 
And  some  in  maiden  hesitation  tried. 
Unwilling  to  renounee,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore. 
Till  an  were  lost,  and  lovers  came  n»  more : 
Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state. 
Which  will  recall  a  lover,  or  create ; 
Hers  was  the  slender  portion  that  supplied 
Her  real  wants,  but  all  beyond  denied. 

When  Fanny  Dyson  reach'd  her  fortieth  year. 
She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  hear ; 
But  one  dear  Friend  she  chose,  her  guide,  her  stay ; 
And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 
Fov  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  unkind, 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
The  Friend  of  Frances  kmger  time  had  known 
The  world's  deceits,  and  from  its  follies  flown. 
With  her  dear  Friend,  life's  sober  joys  to  share 
Was  all  that  now  became  her  wish  and  care. 
They  walk'd  together,  thev  conversed  and  read. 
And  tender  tears  for  welUfeign'd  sorrows  shed : 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  Uvea, 
They  pitied  sighing  maids,  and  weeping  wives. 

But  Fortune  to  our  state  such  change  imparts. 
That  Pity  stays  not  long  in  human  hearts ; 
When  sad  for  others'  woes  our  hearts  are  grovni. 
This  soon  gives  place  to  sorrows  of  our  own. 

There  was  among  our  guardian  Volunteers 
A  Major  Bright — he  reckon'd  fifty  years : 
A  reading  man  of  peace,  but  call'd  to  take 
His  swozd  and  musket  for  his  country's  rake 
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Not  to  go  fbrtli  and  fight,  bat  here  to  ttaj, 
loYftders,  should  they  come,  to  chue  or  tlaj. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  lonr  admired. 
As  one  from  Tain  an4  trivial  thm|ri  retired ; 
With  him  conversed ;  but  to  a  Friend  so  dear, 
Gave  not  that  pleasure — Why  7  is  not  so  clear ; 
But  chance  effected  this :  the  Major  now 
Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  allow; 
In  walks,  in  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home, 
The  friendly  Major  would  to  either  come. 
He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy — 
Of  ladies*  charms,  or  lover's  ^ef  and  joy. 
All  his  discourses  were  of  serious  kind, 
The  heart  they  touched  not,  but  they  fillM  the  mind. 
Yet— oh,  the  pity  !  from  this  grave  good  man 
The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  Friends  began. 
The  sage  Sophronia — that  the  chosen  name- 
Now  more  polite,  and  more  estranged  became. 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
This  valued  friend — he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth, 
Had  more  of  softness — ^yes,  and  more  of  yonth ; 
And  though  he  said  such  things  had  ceased  to 

please, 
Hie  worthy  Major  was  not  blind  to  these  t 
80  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  paid 
More  frequent  visiti  to  the  younger  Maid. 

Such  the  offence ;  and  though  the  Major  tried 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied. 
His  utmost  efSariM  no  kind  looks  repaid,— 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid. 
The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder  told 
Tales  of  false  hearts,  and  friendships  waxing  eold ; 
And  wondcr'd  what  a  man  of  sense  could  see 
In  the  light  airs  of  withered  vanity. 

T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reviews, 
Unwilling  all  the  little  left  to  lose ; 
She  and  the  Major  on  the  walks  are  seen. 
And  all  the  world  ii  wondering  what  they  mean. 

Such  were  the  four  whom  Captain  Elliot  drew 
To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few. 
For  whv  7  they  secmM  each  other  to  approve, 
And  call*d  themselves  a  Family  of  Love. 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  beside, 
Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
To  Scotland,  where  a  boy  and  girl  may  wed— 
And  they  returned  to  seek  for  pardon,  peace,  and 

bread. 
Five  years  ihey  lived  to  labour,  weep,  and  pray, 
When  Death,  in  Mercy,  took  them  both  away. 

Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child, 
Grieved  at  his  fate,  and  at  his  follies  smiled ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy^s  estate  grew  on. 
The  smile  was  vanish'd,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  lime  increased. 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle ;  he  would  find  his  war 
To  his  aunt*s  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  his  prey : 
Bv  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent, 
He  8topp*d  to  pby,  and  lost  it  as  he  went 


His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  frown  austere. 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  transient  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  taught 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  measures  sought ; 
He  used  such  words,  that  when  she  wish*d  to  speal 
Of  his  ofienoe,  she  had  her  words  to  seek. 
The  little  wretch  had  caird  her — *t  was  a  shame 
To  think  such  thought,  and  more  to  name  sucl 


Thus  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  taoght  to  pny 
For  his  true  friends :  «  but  who,"  said  be,  are  they^ 
By  nature  kind,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Hail'd  the  strange  good  with  tean  of  love  and  jojj 
But,  roughly  used,  he  felt  his  bosom  bum 
With  wrath  he  dared  not  on  his  uncles  turn ; 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong, 
He  nursed  this  vengeance,  and  endured  the  wroo;. 

To  a  cheap  school,  ftr  north,  the  boy  was  sent: 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doom*d  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  play, 
He  staid  five  years,  snd  wish*d  five  more  to  stay. 
He  loved  o*er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  climb, 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  hoy, 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy, 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek, 
All  made  more  sad  from  sickness  of  a  week. 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt — ^nor  strove  to  bide 
From  the  poor  boy^  their  pity  and  their  pride: 
He  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  frieod, 
Save  these  on  earth,  on  whom  he  might  depend; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had. 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperato,  always  sad. 

"  Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 

placed. 
And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgrsoed? 
Do,  Brother  James,  th*  unhappy  boy  enrol 
Among  ^our  set:  you  only  can  control.** 
James  sigh*d,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  wcot, 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  duties  speoL 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote— to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  feed  or  pray. 
What  pass*d  without  he  heard  not— or  he  beard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish'd  nor  fear'a; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd, 
And  said,  **  how  well  his  table  is  supplied :" 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fled; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed, 
And  he  could  sleep  full  sound,  though  not  fbll «» 

his  bed. 

But  still,  ambitious  thonghts  his  nind  possess'^ 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  rest 
Improved  in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind, 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find. 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  hail'd  the  approacbiflf 

day. 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  snd  flee  awtj* 

Such  were  the  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  lb* 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions  chose; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved, 
As  it  appear'd  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  sister  pair? 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  wen- 
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Fhem  he  invited,  Mve  the  Orphan  lad, 
W  tiose  name  was  not  the  one  his  Uncles  had ; 
Kq  Dyson  he,  nor  with  the  party  came— - 
T*he  worthy  Captain  never  heard  his  name ; 
l.'r&cle8  and  Aunts  forbore  to  name  the  boy, 
Kor  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
1* hough  all  were  silent,  as  with  one  consent, 
Xone  told  another  what  his  silence  meant, 
W  hat  hers ;  but  each  suppressed  the  useless  truth. 
And  not  a  word  was  mentionM  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host, 
AVith  none  l^ide  them :  it  became  their  boast, 
Tlieir  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seemM 
^Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteem*d. 
This  wrought  no  change  within  the  Captain's  mind ; 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  he  sat,  and  only  these. 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease  ; 
Familiar  grown,  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
or  times  long  past,  and  what  in  tliem  befell — 
Not  of  his  life  their  wonder  to  attract. 
But  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact 
Then,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  they  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind ; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  trifles  find. 

They  had  an  uncle — t  is  their  father's  tale — 
Who  in  all  seas  had  gone  where  ship  can  sail, 
\V^ho  in  all  lands  had  been  where  men  can  live ; 
**  He  could  indeed  some  strange  relations  give, 
And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 
We  look  ror  him ;  he  comes  not  home  again.** 

"  And  is  it  so  7  why  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot,  **you  roust  look  to  me : 

**  I  knew  John  Dyson** Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder — **  knew  my  Uncle  John ! 
Can  he  be  rich  7  be  childless  7  he  is  old, 
1*hat  is  most  certain — What !  can  more  be  told  7 
Will  he  return,  who  has  so  long  been  gone. 
And  lost  to  us  7    Oh !  what  of  Uncle  John  7** 

This  was  aside :  their  unobservant  friend 
Seem*d  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  he  was  more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

•*  Although,  my  Friends,  'I  love  you  well,  't  is 
true, 
•T  was  your  relation  tum*d  my  mind  to  you ; 
For  we  were  friends  of  old,  and  friends  like  us  are 

■few; 
And  though  from  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride, 
Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise, 
We  no  reserve  admilled,  no  disguise; 
But  *t  is  the  story  of  my  friend  I  tell. 
And  to  all  others  let  me  bid  farewell 

Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
My  old  companion,  through  the  world  has  gone ; 
I  can  describe  him  to  the  very  life, 
Him  and  his  ways,  his  ventures,  and  his  wife.** 


1  Ills,  too,  apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent. 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh*d  with  one  consent 

**  My  friend,  your  Uncle,  was  deslgn*d  for  trade. 
To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined, 
And  his  domestic  views  at  once  re8ign*d ; 
While  stout  of  heart,  with  life  in  every  limb, . 
He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
No  one  forbad ;  his  father  shook  his  hand. 
Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  command. 

He  lefl  his  home,  but  I  will  not  relate 
What  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his  fiite, 
Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prize. 
And  prison  walls  received  his  first-bom  sighs, 
Sighs  for  the  fireedom  that  an  English  boy. 
Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  enjoy. 

Exchanged,  he  breathed  in  freedom,  and  aboard 
An  English  ship,  he  found  his  peace  restored ; 
War  raged  around,  each  British  tar  was  press'd 
To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
on  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  *t  was  his  fiite 
In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man*s  estate. 
Again  *t  was  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear*d 
Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn*d  or  fear*d ; 
*T  was  in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  land  was  nigh. 
When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
Man  afler  man  was  in  Uie  ocean  thrown. 
Limb  afler  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown. 
And  John  at  length,  poor  John !  held  forth  his 
own*— 

A  tedious  case — ^the  batUe  ceased  with  day. 
And  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slipp*d  away. 
Of  many  wounded  were  a  part  convey'd 
To  land,  and  he  among  the  number  laid ; 
Poor,  suffering,  friendless,  who  shall  now  impart 
Life  to  hb  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  7 
A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
Selected  him  as  his  peculiar  care ; 
And,  when  recover*d,  to  a  powerful  friend 
Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend  ; 
Who  read  your  Uncle*s  mind,  and,  pleased  to  read, 
Placed  him  where  talents  will  in  time  succeed. 

I  will  not  tease  you  with  details  of  trade. 
But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made, — 
Not  such  as  gave  him,  if  returned,  to  buy 
A  Duke*s  estate,  or  principality, 
But  a  fair  fortune  :  years  of  peace  he  knew. 
That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seem*d  so  few. 

Then  came  a  cloud ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  7 
Ah  !  then  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
But  joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content 

There  one  resided,  who,  to  serve  his  friend. 
Was  pleased  a  gay  fair  lady  to  commend  ; 
Was  pleased  t*  invite  the  happy  man  to  dine. 
And  introduced  the  subject  o*er  their  wine ; 
Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  should  kixw 
And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 
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A  modest  man  lacks  courage ;  but,  thus  trained, 
Tour  Uncle  sought  her  favour  and  obtained : 
To  me  he  spake,  enraptured  with  her  face, 
Her  angel  smile,  her  unaffected  grace  ; 
Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but  *  curse  the  pelf^ 
She  IS  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself!* 

*  John  !*  answered  I,  *  friend  John,  to  be  sincere. 
These  are  fine  things,  but  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
You  are  no  stripling,  and,  it  must  be  said. 

Have  not  the  form  that  charms  a  youthful  maid. 
What  you  possess,  and  what  you  leave  behind. 
When  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  mind ; 
And  I  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heart. 
Your  will  once  made,  if  you  should  soon  depart* 

Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed  ; 
'  You  need  no  wife,'  I  said, — said  he,  *  1  need ; 
I  want  a  house,  1  want  in  all  I  see 
To  take  an  interest ;  what  is  mine  to  me  T* 
So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  just. 
And  took  the  words  of  others  upon  trust 
He  could  not  think  that  friend  in  power  so  high« 
So  mjuch  esteemed,  could  Kke  a  villain  lie ; 
Nor,  till  the  knot,  the  fatal  knot  was  tied. 
Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonourM  bride. 
The  man  he  challenged,  for  his  heart  was  rent 
With  rage  and  grief^  and  was  to  prison  sent ; 
For  men  in  power — and  this,  alas !  was  one — 
Revenge  on  all,  the  wrongs  themselves  have  done  ; 
And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
The  tyrants  strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know. 
For  't  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants  favour  show. 

This  cost  him  much ;  but  that  he  did  not  heed ; 
The  lady  died,  and  my  poor  friend  was  freed. 

*  Enough  of  ladies  !*  then  said  he,  and  smiled ; 

*  I  *ve  now  no  longings  for  a  neighbour's  child.' 
So  patient  he  returned,  and  not  in  vain. 

To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
He  was  no  miser ;  but  the  man  who  takes 
Care  to  be  rich,  will  love  the  gain  he  makes : 
Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon  forgot  his  woes. 
No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  his  repose. 

Now  John  was  rich,  and  old  and  weary  grown, 
Taik'd  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  own, 
And  taik'd  to  me ;  for  now,  in  fact,  began 
My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man. 
Though  long  estranged,  he  felt  a  strong  desire. 
That  made  him  for  his  former  friends  mquire ; 
What  Dysons  yet  remaln'd,  he  long'd  to  know. 
And  doubtless  meant  some  proofs  of  love  to  show* 
His  purpose  known,  our  native  land  I  sought,    * 
And  with  the  wishes  of  my  Friend  am  fraught" 

Fix'd  were  all  eyes,  suspense  each  bosom  shook, 
And  expectation  hung  on  every  look. 

"  *  Gro  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  all  around, 
Find  all  you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that 's  found ; 
Seek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress. 
Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  possess ; 
What  minds,  what  hearts  they  have,  how  good 

they  are. 
How  far  from  goodness — speak,  and  no  one  spare, 
And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.' 


Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
Oa  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
Some  two  or  three,  to  keep  tlie  name  alive, 
I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  gi«at  tliey  be. 
But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  me.' 

*T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
As  I  have  spoken ;  but  why  further  seek  7 
All  that  I  heard  I  in  my  heart  approve ; 
You  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
And  my  old  friend  were  happy  ia  the  sight 
Of  those,  of  whom  I  shall  such  tidings  write." 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  slov, 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  more  to  know. 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and  while  he  thus  delay'd, 
Frances  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  the  morning  cold. 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  be  told. 
Yet  not  abruptly — she  has  first  to  say, 
**  How  cold  the  morning,  but  how  fine  the  day!— 
I  fear  you  slept  but  ill,  we  kept  yon  long. 
You  made  us  all  so  happy,  but 't  was  wrong- 
So  entertain'd,  no  wonder  we  forgot 
How  the  time  pass'd ;  I  fear  me  you  did  not" 

In  this  fair  way  the  Lady  seldom  fail'd 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  sailU 

"Dear  Captain  Elliot,  how  your  Friends  you 

read! 
We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed  ; 
Left  in  the  world  each  other's  aid  to  be, 
And  join  to  raise  a  fallen  family. 
Oh  !  little  thought  we  there  was  one  so  near, 
And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  dear : 
All,  all  alike ;  he  cannot  know,  dear  man ! 
Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can- 
One  who  can  all  our  wants  disttncUy  view. 
And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
But  you,  dear  Captain  Elliot,  as  his  friend, 
As  ours,  no  doubt,  will  your  assistance  lead. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brotliers  blame; 
Good  men  they  are :  't  was  uot  for  that  I  came. 
No !  did  they  guess  what  shifts  I  make,  the  grief 
That  I  sustain,  they  'd  fly  to  my  relief; 
But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 
My  cause  with  them,  nor  show  how  much  I  neefl, 
But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame. 
Nor  have  I  fear  to  seem  the  thing  I  sm ; 
My  humble  pittance  life's  mere  need  supplieai 
But  all  indulgence,  all  beyond  denies. 
I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
I  cannot  help  the  beggar  at  my  door. 
I  from  my  scanty  tabhe  send  no  meal; 
Cook'd  and  recook'd  is  cyerj  joint  I  eat 
At  Church  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
And  drop  a  tear;  nought  else  have  I  to  drop* 
But  pass  the  outstretch'd  plate  with  sorrow  by, 
And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
My  dress — I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
To  make  it  pass,  but  'tis  dipgroccful  stiil; 
Yet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal. 
Oh]  Captain  Elliot,  tlicro  are  few  that  feeli 
But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
What  you,  dear  Sir,  will  in  your  kindness  ^^y^ 
He  would  his  friendly  aid  with  generous  h«»i»  »*• 
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r  ar  above  want — uie  rower  tnat  gave  be  praised : 
]VIy  Sister's  jointare,  if  not  ample,  gives 
All  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
But  I,  unaided,  roaj  through  all  my  years 
Kiulnre  these  ills — forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

Once,  my  dear  Sir — I  then  was  young  and  gay, 
And  men  would  talk — but  I  have  had  my  day : 
Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live,  that  men 
May  not  despise  roe  whom  they  flatter'd  then. 

If  jou,  kind  Sir '* 

Thus  far  the  Captain  heard, 
Nor  save  by  sign  or  look  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed, 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proceed. 
Something  be  promised,  and  the  lady  went 
Half.pleased  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant; 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
•T  was  not  a  look  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  called  the  Doctor — ^*t  was  his  usual  way — 
To  ask  *♦  How  fares  my  worthy  friend  to-day  ?*• 
To  feel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
UnfeeM  advice  how  such  a  man  should  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive. 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

**  My  brother !  yes,  he  lives  without  a  care. 
And,  though  he  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare : 
James  I  respect,  and  yet  it  must  be  told. 
His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  cold. 
His  smile  assumed  has  not  the  real  glow 
Of  love ! — a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow. 
Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why 
He  should  our  pleas  resist,  our  claims  deny  ? 
Our  Father  lefl  the  means  by  which  he  thrives. 
While  we  are  labouring  to  support  our  lives. 
Wis,  need  I  say  7  my  widow*d  sister  lives 
On  a  large  jointure ;  nay,  she  largely  gives ; — 
And  Fanny  sighs — for  gold  does  Fanny  sigh  7 
Or  wants  she  3iat  which  money  cannot  buy — 
Youth  and  young  hopes  7 — Ah !  could  my  kindred 

share 
The  liberal  mind*s  distress,  and  daily  care. 
The  painful  toil  to  gain  the  petty  fee, 
They  *d  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
Hard  is  his  fate,  who  would,  with  eager  joy. 
To  save  mankind  his  every  power  employ ; 
Yet  in  his  walk  unnumber*d  insults  meets. 
And  gains  *mid  scorn  the  food  that  chokes  him  as 

he  eats. 

Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  you  who  know  mankind, 
With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
That  e*en  to  you  *tis  misery  to  disclose. 
You  can  describe  what  1  but  faintly  trace— 
A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
Refinement  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create. 
And  *t  is  firesh^rief  such  grievous  things  to  state ; 
Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove— 
I  love  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love : 
Bat  want  they  Imow  not—Oh !  that  I  could  say 
I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they.** 
30»  2U 


Ana  promise  maae  to  Keep  ui'  important  speecn  in 
mind. 

James  and  the  widow,  how  is  yet  unknown. 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fair,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proceed. 
Forth  then  they  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade^ 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  lady  ninst  the  speaker  be : 
So  James  agreed  ;  for  words  at  will  had  she ; 
And  then  her  Brother,  if  she  needed  proofi 
Should  add,  **  *Tis  truth  :** — it  was  for  him  enough. 

"  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves  me" — for  we  need  not  dwell 
On  introduction :  all  was  kind  and  well — r 
**  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  us  both  to  hear 
What  has,  with  selfish  purpose  gain*d  your  ear—* 
Our  very  flesh  ^and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  ho^ 

dear. 
Doubtless  they  came  your  noble  mind  t*  Impress 
With  strange  descriptions  of  their  own  distress ; 
But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare. 
That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare. 
With  all  his  crafl,  than  we  with  all  our  care. 

And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
Upon  herself;  herself  alone  befi'iends. 
She  has  the  portion  that  our  Father  lefl. 
While  me  of  mine  a  careless  wretch  berefl. 
Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyful  live. 
Had  I  ray  mite — ^the  widow's  mite — ^to  give. 
For  this  she  cares  not ;  Frances  does  not  know 
Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
You,  Captain  Elliot,  feel  the  pure  delight. 
That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  excite, 
When  to  the  poor  we  ean  our  alms  extend. 
And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  friend ; 
And,  I  repeat,  I  could  with  pleasure  live. 
Had  I  my  mite — ^the  widow's  mite — to  give. 

We  speak  not  thus,  dear  Sir,  with  vile  intent. 
Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  circumvent ; 
But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man  !  should  know 
How  best  his  wealth,  Heaven's  blessing,  to  bestow ; 
What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  those  who  feel 
For  all  the  suficrings  which  they  cannot  heal ; 
And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay. 
Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reckoning-day. 
Or  gain  or  lose  !** — 

— "  Thank  Heaven,"  said  James,  "  as  yet 
I've  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt." 
— The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Will  ever  hurt  the  cause  for  which  they  speak; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  thev 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  high.way 
Of  very  truth  :— But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  slight  frown,  and  half^distinguisii'd  sigh— 

**  Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  long 
To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  among : 
To  hear  his  brave  exploits,  to  nurse  hb  age, 
And  cheer  him  in  his  evening's  pilgrimage ; 
How  were  I  blest  to  guide  him  in  Uie  way 
Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  nray. 
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To  be  the  humble  means  by  which  hit  heart 
And  liberal  hand  might  peace  and  jmr  impart! 
But  now,  farewell  !*' — and  glowly,  aoltly,  fell 
The  tender  accents  as  she  said  ^  fiu-ewell  !** 

The  Merchant  streftchM  his  hand,  his  leave  to 
take, 
And  gave  the  Captatn^s  a  familiar  shake, 
Yet  Beem*d  to  doubt  if  this  was  not  too  free. 
But,  gaining  courage,  said,  *«  Remember  me.** 

Some  days  elapsed,  the  Captain  did  not  write. 
But  still  was  pleased  the  party  to  invite ; 
And,  as  he  walked,  his  custom  every  day, 
A  tall  pale  stripling  met  him  oa  his  way. 
Who  made  some  efforts,  but  they  proved  too  weak. 
And  only  show'd  he  was  incIinM  to  speak. 
"*  What  wouldst  thou,  lad  7"  the  Captain  ask'd,  and 

The  youth  a  power  his  purposed  boon  to  crave. 
Yet  not  in  terms  direct — ^  My  name,**  quoth  he, 
Is  Thomas  Bethel ;  you  have  heard  of  me.'* — 
Not  good  nor  evil,  Thomas — ^had  I  need 
Of  80  much  knowledge : — bat  pray  now  proceed.** — 

**  person  my  mother's  name ;  but  I  have  not 
That  mtorest  with  you,  and  the  worse  my  lot 
I  serve  my  Uncle  jTames,  and  run  and  write. 
And  watch  and  work  from  morning  until  night; 
Confin*d  amon^  the  looms,  and  weba,  and  wheels, 
You  cannot  thmk  how  like  a  slave  one  feels. 
*T  is  said  you  have  a  ship  at  your  command^ — 
An'  please  you,  sir,  I'm  weary  of  the  land. 
And  I  have  read  of  foreign  parts  such  things. 
As  make  me  sick  of  Uncle's  wheels  and  springs.*' 

**  But,  Thomas,  whv  to  sea  ?  yoa  look  too  sFim 
For  that  rough  wore  —  and,  Thomas,  can  you 

swim  ?** 
That  he  could  not,  but  still  he  scom'd  a  lie, 
And  boldly  answer'd,  *•  N<i,  but  I  can  try.** — 
••  Well,  my  good  lad,  but  tell  me,  can  you  read  7'* 
Now,  with  some  pride  he  answer'd,  **  Yes,  indeed ! 
I  construe  Virgil,  and  our  Usher  said, 
I  might  have  been  in  Homer  had  I  staid, 
And  he  was  sorry  when  I  came  away. 
And  so  was  I,  but  Uncle  would  not  pay ; 
He  told  the  master  I  had  read  enough. 
And  Greek  was  all  unprofitable  stuff: 
So  all  my  learning  now  Is  thrown  away. 
And  I've  no  time  for  study  or  for  play; 
I  'm  order'd  here  and  there,  above,  below. 
And  call'd  a  dunce  for  what  I  cannot  know; 
Oh,  that  I  were  but  from  this  bondage  free  ! 
Do,  please  your  honour,  let  roe  go  to  sea." 

••  But  whjr  to  sea  ?  they  want  no  Latin  there ; 
Hard  is  their  work,  and  very  hard  their  fare." 

**  But  then,"  said  Thomas,  «*  if  on  land,  I  doubt 
My  Uncle  Dvson  sooo  would  find  me  out ; 
And  though  he  tells  me  what  I  yearly  cost, 
•T  is  my  belief  he  'd  miss  me  were  I  lost 
For  he  has  said,  that  I  can  act  as  well 
As  he  himself— but  this  yoa  must  not  tell." 

**  Tell,  Thomas !  no,  I  scorn  the  base  design, 
Give  me  your  hand,  I  pledge  my  word  with  mine; 


And  if  I  cannot  do  thee  good,  my  friend. 
Thou  may'st  at  least  upon  that  word  depend. 
And  hark  ye,  lad,  thy  worthy  name  retain 
l*o  the  last  hour,  or  I  shall  help  in  vain  ; 
And  then  the  more  severe  and  hard  thy  port. 
Thine  the  more  praise,  and  thine  (he  happier  art 
We  meet  again — farewell  I" — and  Tbooias  went 
Forth  to  his  tasks,  half  hungry,  half  cooteot 

*•  I  never  askM  for  help,"  thought  he,  «*  bat  twice, 
And  all  they  then  would  give  me  was  advice  ; 
My  Uncle  Doctor,  when  I  begg'd  his  aid. 
Bade  me  work  on,  and  never  te  afraid. 
But  still  be  good ;  and  I  've  been  good  so  long^, 
I  'm  half  persuaded  that  they  tcU  ne  wrong. 
And  now  this  Captain  still  repeats  the  i 
But  who  can  live  upon  a  virtuous  name, 
Starving  and  praised? — ^*have  patience— 

stai!' 
He  said  and  smiled,  **and,  if  I  can,  I  wiD." 

So  Thomas  rested  with  a  mind  intent 
On  what  the  Captain  by  his  kindness  meant 

Again  the  invited  party  all  attend. 
These  dear  relations,  on  this  generous  Friend. 
'  They  ate,  they  dnnk,  each  striving  to  appear 
Fond,  frank,  iorgiving — above  all,  sincere. 
Such  kindreid  souls  could  not  admit  disguise. 
Or  envious  fears,  or  painful  jealousies ; 
So  each  declared,  and  all  in  turn  replied, 
**  *T  is  just  indeed,  and  cannot  be  denied.** 

Now  various  subjects  rose,— the  country's  caube, 
T\\e  war,  the  allies,  the  lottery,  and  the  laws. 
The  widow'd  sister  then  advantage  took 
Of  a  short  pause,  and,  smiling  soflly,  spoke : 
She  judged  what  subject  would  his  mind  excite — 
"  Tell  us,  dear  CapUin,  of  that  bloody  fi^ht. 
When  our  brave  Uncle,  bleeding  at  his  gun. 
Gave  a  k)ttd  shout  to  see  the  Frenchmen  run.*' 

**  Another  day," — replied  the  modest  host ; 
**  One  cannot  always  of  one's  battles  boast 
Look  not  surprise — behold  the  man  in  me ! 
Another  l^ncle  shall  you  never  see. 
No  other  Dyson  to  this  place  shall  come, 
Here  end  my  travels,  here  I  place  my  home ; 
Here  to  repose  my  shatter'd  frame  I  meu>«_ 
Until  the  last  long  journey  dose  the  i 


The  Ladies  softly  brush'd  the  tear^  away ; 
James  ]ook*d  surprise,  but  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
But  Doctor  Dyson  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  said,  "  Dear  Uncle,  how  we  all  rejoice !" 

**  No  question.  Friends !  and  I  your  joy  approve, 
We  are,  you  know,  a  Family  of  Love." 

So  said  the  wary  Uncle,  but  the  while 
Wore  on  his  face  a  questionable  smile. 
That  vantsh*d,  as  he  spake  in  grave  and  solemn 
style — 

**  Friends  and  relations  !  let  us  henceforth  seem 
Just  as  we  are,  nor  of  our  virtues  dream. 
That  with  our  waking  vanish. — What  we  are 
Full  well  we  know— t*  improve  it  be  oar  cars. 
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•^<z»rgive  the  trial  I  have  made  :  *t  is  one 
r^  tiut  has  no  more  than  I  expected  done. 
f~   as  frail  mortals  you,  my  Friends,  appear, 

lookM  for  no  angelic  beings  here, 
*"or  none  that  riches  spurnM  as  idle  pelf^ 
3t  served  another  as  he  served  himself. 
r><?ceivcd  no  longer,  let  as  all  forgive ; 
.   ^m  old,  bat  yet  a  tedious  time  may  live. 
f  his  dark  complexion  Indians  sans  bestow, 
f^ese  shriveird  looks  to  years  of  care  I  owe ; 
i^ut  no  disease  ensures  my  early  doom, — 
<%.  nd  I  may  live — forgive  mo— years  to  come. 
r^ut  while  I  live,  there  may  some  good  be  done, 
l^^rcfaance  to  many,  but  at  least  to  One.** — 

Here  he  arose,  retired,  return*d,  and  brought 

The  Orphan  boy,  whom  he  had  train*d  and  taught 
For  this  his  purpose ;  and  the  happy  boy, 
'X'hougrh  bade  to  hide,  could  ill  suppress,  his  joy. — 

••  This  young  relation,  with  your  leave,  I  take, 

nrhat  he  his  progress  in  the  world  may  make — 
T^ot  in  my  house  a  slave  or  spy  to  be, 
.And  first  to  flatter,  then  to  govern  me ; — 
Tie  shall  not  nurse  me  when  my  senses  sleep, 
T^oT  shall  the  key  of  all  my  secrets  keep, 
^nd  be  so  useful  that  a  dread  to  part 
Shall  make  him  master  of  my  easy  heart ; — 
Sat  to  be  placed  where  merit  may  be  proved, 
^nd  all  that  now  impedes  his  way  removed. 

And  now  no  more  on  these  affairs  I  dwell, 
"What  I  possess  that  I  alone  can  tell. 
And  to  that  subject  we  will  bid  farewell. 
As  go  I  must,  when  Heaven  is  pleased  to  call. 
What  I  shall  leave  will  seem  or  large  or  small. 
As  you  shall  view  it    When  this  pulse  is  still. 
You  may  behold  my  wealth,  and  read  my  wilL 

And  now,  as  Captain  Elliot  much  has  known, 
That  to  your  Unde  never  had  been  shown. 
From  him  one  word  of  honest  counsel  hear — 
And  think  ii  alwaya  gain  to  he  Hncere,^* 


TALE  III. 


THE  EQUAL  MARRIAGE. 

Thrk  are  gay  nymphs  whom  serious  matrons 

blame. 
And  men  adventurous  treat  as  lawful  game, — 
Misses,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  practised  aits, 
To  gain  and  torture  inexperienced  hearts ; 
The  hearts  entangled  thev  in  pride  retain. 
And  at  their  pleasure  make  them  feel  their  chain : 
For  this  the^  learn  to  manage  air  and  face. 
To  look  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grace. 
To  be  whatever  men  with  warmth  pursue— 
Chaste,  gay,  retiring,  tender,  timid,  true. 
Today  approaching  near,  to-morrow  just  in  view. 

Btuia  Olo$$ip  was  a  thing  like  this — 
A  much  obeervmg,  much  experienced  Miss ; 


Who  on  a  stranger-youth  would  first  decide 
Th'  importuit  question-^  Shall  I  be  his  hri 


bride  r 


But  if  unworthy  of  a  lot  so  b|e88*d, 
*T  was  something  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  rest ; 
The  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  could  feed, 
Could  court  pursuit,  and,  when  pursued,  recede. 
Hearts  she  had  won,  and  with  delusion  fed, 
With  doubt  bewilder*d,  and  with  hope  misled ; 
Mothers  and  rivals  she  had  made  afraid. 
And  wrung  the  breast  of  many  a  jealous  maid ; 
Friendship,  the  snare  of  lovers,  she  profess'd. 
And  turn*d  the  heart's  best  feelings  to  a  jest 
♦ 
Yet  seem*d  the  nymph  as  gentle  as  a  dove. 
Like  one  all  guiltless  of  the  game  of  love, — 
Whose  guileless  innocence  mifi^ht  well  be  gay ; 
Who  had  no  selfish  secrets  to  betray ; 
Sure,  if  she  play*d,  she  knew  not  how  to  play. 
Oh  !  she  had  looks  so  placid  and  demure. 
Not  Eve,  ere  fallen,  8eem*d  more  meek  or  pure ; 
And  yet  the  Tempter  of  the  falling  Eve 
Could  not  with  deeper  subtlety  deceive. 

A  Sailor*8  heart  the  Lady*s  kindness  moved, 
And  winning  looks,  to  say  how  well  he  loved ; 
Then  left  her  hopeful  for  the  stormy  main. 
Assured  of  love  when  he  retum*d  again. 
Alas  !  the  gay  Lieutenant  reach*d  the  shore. 
To  be  rejected,  and  was  gay  no  more ; 
Wine  and  strong  drink  the  bosom*s  pain  suppress'd, 
Till  Death  procured,  what  love  denied  him — rest 
But  men  of  more  experience  learn  to  treat 
These  fair  enslavers  with  their  own  deceit 

Finch  was  a  younger  brother's  youngest  son. 
Who  pleased  an  Uncle  with  his  song  and  gun ; 
Who  caird  hifn  *Bob,*  and  *CapUin*— by  that 

name 
Anticipating  future  rank  and  fame : 
Not  but  there  was  for  this  some  fair  pretence — 
He  was  a  comet  in  the  Home  Defence. 
The  Youth  was  ever  drest  in  dapper  style. 
Wore  spotless  linen,  and  a  ceaseless  smile ; 
His  step  was  measured,  and  his  air  was  nice —      ^ 
They  bought  him  high,  who  had  him  at  the  price 
That  his  own  judgment  and  becoming  pride, 
And  all  the  merit  he  assumed,  implied. 
A  life  he  loved  of  liberty  and  ease. 
And  all  his  pleasant  labour  was  to  please ; 
Not  caird  at  present  hostile  men  to  slay. 
He  made  the  hearts  of  gentle  dames  his  prey. 

Hence  tales  arose,  and  one  of  sad  report^ 
A  fond,  fair  girl  became  his  folly's  sport, — 
A  cott-ige  lass,  who  **  knew  the  youth  would  prove 
For  ever  true,  and  giVe  her  love  for  love ; 
Sure  when  he  could,  and  that  would  soon  be  knuwDf 
He  would  be  proud  to  show  her  as  his  own." 

But  still  she  felt  the  village  damsels'  sneer, 
And  her  sad  soul  was  fill'd  with  secret  fear ; 
His  love  excepted,  earth  was  all  a  void. 
And  he,  the  excepted  man,  her  peace  destroy'd. 
When  the  poor  Jane  was  buried,  we  could  hear 
The  threat  of  rustics  whisper'd  round  her  bier 

Stories  like  this  were  told,  but  yet,  in  time 
Fair  ladies  lost  their  horror  at  the  crime ; 
They  knew  that  cottage  girls  were  forward  thmgsi 
Who  never  heed  a  nettle  till  it  stings ; 
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Then,  too,  the  CapUin  had  his  fault  confesaM, 
And  soornM  to  turn  a  murder  to  a  jest 

Away  with  murder ! — Thia  accompliah*d  awain 
Beheld  Maria,  and  confessed  her  reip^n— 
She  came,  invited  by  the  rector's  wife, 
Who  ••  never  saw  such  sweetness  in  her  life." 
Now,  as  the  rector  was  the  Uncle's  friend, 
It  pleased  the  Nephew  there  his  steps  to  bend. 
Where  the  fkir  damsel  then  her  visit  paid, 
And  seem'd  an  unassuming^  rustic  maid  : 
A  face  so  fair,  a  look  so  meek,  he  found 
Had  pierced  that  heart,  no  other  nymph  ooidd 
wound. 


"Oh,  sweet  Maria"— so  began  the  Youth 
His  meditations—**  thine  the  simple  truth ! 
Thou  hast  no  wicked  wisdom  of  thy  sex, 
No  wish  to  gain  a  subject-heart — ^then  vex. 
That  heavenly  bosom  no  proud  passion  swells. 
No  serpent's  wisdom  with  thy  meekness  dwells ; 
Oh !  could  I  bind  thee  to  my  heart,  and  live 
In  bve  with  thee,  on  what  our  fortunes  give ! 
Far  from  the  busy  world,  in  some  dear  spot. 
Where  Love  reigns  king,  we  'd  find  some  peaceful 

cot 
To  wed,  indeed,  no  pnident  man  would  choose ; 
Bat,  such  a  maid  will  lighter  bonds  refuse  !" 

And  was  this  youth  a  rake  ?^-In  very  truth ; 
Yet,  feeling  love,  he  felt  it  as  a  youth ; 
If  he  had  vices,  they  were  laid  aside ; 
He  quite  forsot  the  simple  girl  who  died  ; 
With  dear  Maria  he  in  peace  would  live, 
Ahd  what  had  pass'd — Maria  would  forgive. 

The  fair  Opquette  at  first  was  pleased  to  find 
A  swain  so  knowing  had  become  so  blind ; 
And  she  determined,  with  her  utmost  skill. 
To  bind  the  rebel  to  her  sovereign  will 
She  heard  the  storv  of  the  old  deceit. 
And  now  resolv'd  he  should  with  justice  meet ; — 
**  Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  her  hook  secure. 
He  should  tlie  pangs  of  perjur'd  man  endure.** 

These  her  first  thoughts — ^but  as,  firom  time  to 
time. 
Hie  Lover  came,  she  dwelt  not  on  his  crime— 
**  Crime  coidd  she  call  it  7  prudes,  indeed,  condemn 
These  slips  of  youth— but  she  was  not  of  them." 
So  gentler  thoughts  arose  as,  day  hj  day. 
The  Captain  came  his  passion  to  display. 
When  he  display'd  his  passion,  and  she  felt. 
Not  without  fear,  her  heart  begin  to  melt — 
Joy  came  with  terror  at  a  state  so  new ; 
Glad  of  his  truth ;  if  he  indeed  were  true ! 

This  she  decided  as  the  heart  decides, 
Resolv'd  to  bo  the  happiest  of  brides. 
**  Not  great  my  fortune — whence,"  said  she,  **  'tu 

plain, 
Me,  and  not  mine,  dear  Youth !  he  hopes  to  gain ; 
Nor  hss  he  much ;  but,  as  he  sweetly  talks, 
We  from  our  cot  shall  have  delightful  walks, 
Love,  lord  within  it !  I  shall  smile  to  see 
My  little  cherubs  on  the  fiitber's  knee." 
Then  sigh'd  the  n3rmph,  and  in  her  ftncied  lot. 
She  all  the  misehie6  of  the  ptst  forgot 


Such  were  their  tender  meditations;  thus 
Would  they  the  visions  of  the  day  diseuss : 
Each,  too,  the  old  sad  habits  would  no  more 
Indulge ;  both  dare  be  virtuous  and  be  poor. 

They  both  had  pass'd  the  year  when  law  aUowi 
Free-will  to  lover  who  would  fain  be  spouse : 
Yet  the  good  youth  his  Uncle's  sanction  socf  ht— 
Marry  her,  Bob!  and  are  you  really  caught? 
Then  you've  exchanged,  I  warrant,  heart  fi)r  heart— 
'T  is  well !    I  meant  to  warn  her  of  jrour  art : 
This  Parson's  Babe  has  made  you  quite  a  fool— 
But  are  you  sure  your  ardour  will  not  cool  t 
Have  you  not  habits,  Boy  7  but  take  your  dusee! 
How  will  you  live  7  I  cannot  much  advance. 
But  hear  you  not  what  through  the  vilbge  fliei, 
That  this  your  dove  is  famed  for  her  disguise? 
Yet,  say  they  not,  she  leads  a  gay  iah  life  7 
Art  sure  she'll  show  the  virtues  of  a  wife  T— 

•*  Oh,  Sir,  she's  all  that  mortal  man  can  hnV 
••  Then  marry.  Bob  •  and  that  the  fact  will  pro^e- 
Yet  in  a  kind  of  lightness,  folk  agree,"— 
**  Lightness  in  her !  indeed,  it  cannot  be— 
•Tis  Innocence  alone  that  makes  her  mannen 
free." 

•*  Well,  my  good  friend  !  then  Innocence  alone 
Is  to  a  something  like  Flirtation  prone ; 
And  I  advise — but  let  me  not  offend — 
That  Prudence  should  on  Innocence  attend, 
Lest  some  her  sportive  purity  mistake. 
And  term  your  angel  more  than  half  a  rake." 

The  nymph,  now  sure,  could  not  entirely  cffb 
The  native  wish  her  lover  to  disturK 
Oft  he  observ'd  her,  and  could  ill  endure 
The  gentle  coquetry  of  maid  so  pure : 
Men  he  beheld  press  round  her,  and  the  Fair 
Caught eveiy  aigh,  and  smiled  at  every  prayer; 
And  grieved  he  was  with  jealous  pains  to  see 
The  efiecta  of  all  her  wit  and  pleMantry. 

"  Yet  why  alarm'd  7"— he  said,  -  with  so  mwi 

sense. 
She  has  no  freedom,  dashing,  or  pretence : 
'T  is  her  gay  mind,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride 
In  her  chaste  levities" — he  said,  and  sigh'd. 
Yet  when,  apart  fr^m  company,  he  chose 
To  talk  a  little  of  his  bosom's  woes— 
But  one  sweet  smile,  and  one  aofi  speech,  fop* 

press'd 
All  pain,  snd  set  his  feeling  heart  at  rest 
Nay,  in  return,  she  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  fear, 
**  He  was  too  lively  to  be  quite  sincere- 
She  knew  a  certain  lady,  and  could  name 
A  certain  time" — So,  even  was  the  blsme. 
And  thus  the  loving  pair  more  deep  in  love  became 

They  married  soon — ^for  why  delay  the  thing 
That  such  amazing  happiness  would  bring  ?--. 
Now  of  that  blissful  state,  O  Muse  of  Hymen !  HBg- 

Love  dies  all  kinds  of  death :  in  some  »  qoick 
It  comea — he  is  not  previously  sick ; 
But  ere  the  sun  has  on  the  couple  shed 
The  moiiung  rays,  the  smile  «f  Love  iifle^ 
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And  what  tbo  came  ?  for  Love  should  not  expire. 
And  none  the  reason  of  such  fate  require. 
fioti)  had  a  mask,  that  with  such  pains  they  wore, 
Kach  took  it  off  when  it  availM  no  more. 
They  had  no  feeling  of  each  odier^s  pain ; 
To  wear  it  longer  bad  been  crinie  in  vain. 

As  in  some  pleosant  eve  we  view  the  scene, 
Though  cool  yet  calm,  if  joyless  yet  serene, — 
Who  has  not  tcit  a  quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent,  lovcbcfrienditig  ni^ht? 
The  moon  .so  sweetly  bright,  so  so.tiy  ijiir, 
That  all  but  happy  lovers  would  be  there, — 
Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain : 
While  earth  itself  is  dressed  in  light  so  clear, 
That  they  might  rest  contented  to  be  here ! 

Sach  is  the  night;  but  when  the  mom  awakes, 
The  storm  arises,  and  the  forest  shakes : 
This  mighty  change  the  grieving  travellers  find, 
The  freezing  snows  fast  drifting  in  the  wind ; 
Firs  deeply  laden  shake  the  snowy  top, 
Streams  slowly  freezing,  firetting  till  they  stop ; 
And  void  of  stars  the  angry  clouds  look  down 
On  the  cold  earth,  exchanging  frown  with  frown. 

Such  seem'd,  at  first,  the  cottage  of  our  pair— * 
Fix'd  in  their  fondness,  in  their  prospects  fair ; 
Youth,  health,  affection,  all  that  life  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  cloudless  skies — 
Were  theirs,  or  seemM  to  be :  but  soon  the  scene 
Was  black  as  if  its  light  had  never  been. 
W'eary  full  soon,  and  restless  then  they  grew. 
Then  off  the  painful  mask  of  prudence  threw, 
For  Time  has  told  them  all;  and  Uught  them 

what  to  rue. 
They  long  again  to  tread  the  former  round 
Of  dissipation — **  Why  should  he  be  bound. 
While  his  sweet  inmate  of  the  cottage  sighs 
For' adulation,  rout,  and  rhapsodies  7 
Not  Love  himself,  did  love  exist,  could  lead 
A  heart  Uke  hers,  that  flntter*d  to  be  freed.'* 

But  Love,  or  what  seemM  like  him,  quickly  died. 
Nor  Prudence,  nor  Esteem,  his  place  supplied. 
Dibguise  thrown  off,  each  reads  the  other's  heart, 
And  feels  with  horror  that  they  cannot  part 

Still  they  can  speak — and 't  is  some  comfort  still, 
That  each  can  vex  the  other  when  they  will : 
Words  half  in  jest  to  words  in  earnest  led, 
And  these  the  earnest  angry  passions  fed. 
Till  ail  was  fierce  reproach,  and  peace  for  ever  fled 

**  And  so  you  own  it  I  own  it  to  my  face. 
Your  love  is  vanish*d — ^infamous  and  base  IV 

"  Madam,  I  loved  you  truly,  while  I  deem*d 
You  were  the  truthful  being  that  you  seemM ; 
But  when  I  see  your  native  temper  rise 
Above  control,  and  break  through  all  disguise. 
Casting  it  off,  as  serpents  do  their  skin. 
And  showing  all  the  folds  of  vice  within, — 
What  see  I  then  to  love?  was  I  in  love  with  Sin?" 

"  So  I  may  think,  and  you  may  feel  it  too ; 
A  loving  couple,  Sir,  were  Sin  and  you ! 


Whence  all  this  anger  ?  is  it  that  you  find 
You  cannot  always  make  a  woman  blind  ? 
You  talkM  of  falsehood  and  ditiguisc — talk  on  ! 
But  all  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone ; 
Remember  you  with  what  a  serious  air 
You  talkM  of  love  as  if  you  were  at  prayer  ? 
You  spoke  of  home-born  comforts,  quiet,  ease. 
And  the  pure  pleasure  that  must  always  please, 
With  an  ossumcd  and  sentimental  air, 
Smiting  your  breast,  and  ucting  like  a  player. 
Then  your  life's  comfort!  and  your  holy  joys! 
Holy,  forsooth  !  and  your  sweet  girls  and  boys, 
How  you  would  train  tliem  I — ^AU  this  farce  review. 
And  then,  Sir,  talk  of  being  just  and  trae  !*'— 

**  Madam  !  your  sex  expects  that  ours  should  lie. 
The  simple  creatures  know  it,  and  comply — 
You  hate  the  truth  ;  there 's  nothing  you  despise 
Like  a  plain  man,  who  spurns  your  vanities. 
Are  you  not  early  taught  your  prey  to  catch  7 
When    your    mammas    pronounce  —  *  A   proper 

match !' 
What  said  your  own  7— *  Do,  daughter !  curb  yonr 

tongue. 
And  you  may  win  him,  for  the  man  is  youog ; 
But  if  he  views  you  as  ourselves,  good  bye 
To  speculation  ! — He  will  never  try.* 

Then  is  the  mask  assum'd,  and  then  you  bait 
Your  hook  with  kindness  !  and  as  anglers  wait. 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  keen  and  eager  glance, 
Marking  your  victims  as  the  shoals  advance ; 
When,  if  the  gaping  wretch  should  make  a  snap. 
You  jerk  him  up,  and  have  him  in  your  trap, 
Who  gasping,  panting,  in  your  presence  lies. 
And  you  exulting  view  the  imprisoned  prize. 

Such  are  your  arts  !  while  he  did  but  intend. 
In  harmless  play  an  idle  hour  to  spend, 
Lightly  to  talk  of  love  !  your  fix'd  intent      % 
Is  on  to  lure  him  where  he  never  meant 
To  go,  but  going,  must  his  speed  repent 
If  he  of  Cupid  speaks,  you  watch  your  man, 
And  make  a  change  for  Hymen  if  you  can ; 
Thus  he,  ingenuous,  easy,  fond,  and  weak. 
Speaks  the  rash  words  he  has  been  led  to  speak ; 
Puts  the  dire  question  that  he  meant  to  shun. 
And  by  a  moment's  frenzy  is  undone." — 

"Well!*'  said  the  Wife,  **  admit  this  Donaense 
true, — 
A  mighty  prize  she  gains  in  catching  you ; 
For  my  part.  Sir,  I  most  sincerely  wish 
My  landing.net  had  miss'd  my  precious  fish !" 

**  Would  that  it  had  !  or  I  had  wisely  lent 
An  ear  to  those  who  said  I  should  repent" 

"  Hold,  Sir !  at  least  my  reputation  spare. 
And  add  another  falsehood  if  you  dare." — 

**  Your  reputation.  Madam  ! — rest  secure. 
That  will  all  scandal  and  reproach  endure. 
And  bo  the  same  in  worth  :  it  is  like  him 
Who  floats,  but  finds  he  cannot  sink  or  swim  ; 
Half  rais'd  above  the  storm,  half  sunk  below 
It  just  exists,  and  that  is  all  we  know. 
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Socb  the  good  name  that  yoo  so  much  revud. 
And  yet  to  leek  afloat  find  wmiewhai  hard. 
Nay,  no  reply  !  in  fatnre  I  decline 
Dupate,  and  take  my  way.'* — 

•«AndI,  Sir,  mine.*' 

Oh !  happy,  happy,  happy  pair !  both  aooght. 
Both  aoeklag— catching  twth,  and  caogbt 


TALE   IV. 


RACHEL. 


It  chanced  we  walk*d  upon  the  heath,  and  met 
A  wandering  woman ;  her  thin  cbthtng  wet 
With  morning  fog ;  the  little  care  ahe  took 
or  thing*  like  these,  waa  written  in  her  look. 
Not  pain  from  pinching  cM  was  in  her  face. 
But  hurrying  grief^  that  knows  no  resting  place, — 
Appearing  ever  aa  on  boaineaa  sent. 
The  wandering  victim  of  a  fiz^d  intent ; 
Yet  iu  her  fancied  oooaequenoe  and  speed. 
Impelled  to  beg  assistance  for  her  need. 

When  she  beheld  my  friend  and  me,  with  eye 
And  pleading  hand,  she  sought  our  charity  ; 
More  to  engage  our  friendly  thoughts  the  while, 
She  threw  upon  her  miseries  a  smile. 
That,  like  a  varnish  on  a  picture  laid. 
More  prominent  and  Iwld  the  figures  made  : 
Yet  was  there  sign  of  joy  that  we  complied. 
The  moment*s  wbh  indulged  and  gratified. 

**  Where  art  thoa  wandering,  Rachel  ?  whither 
stray. 
From  thy  poor  hearth  in  such  unwholesome  day  7** 
AskM  my  kind  friend,  who  had  familiar  grown 
Witii  Rachel's  grief^  and  of\  compassion  shown ; 
Oa  to  her  hovel  had  in  winter  sent 
The  means  of  comfort— oH  with  comforts  went 
Him  well  she  knew,  and  with  requests  pursued. 
Though  too  much  lost  and  spent  for  gratitude. 

**  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Rachel  7   let  me 
hear7'»— 

•*  The  fleet !  the  fleet  !**  she  answered,  **  wiH  appear 
Within  the  bay,  and  I  shall  surely  know 
The  news  to-night ! — turn  tide,  and  breezes  blow ! 
For  if  I  lose  my  time,  I  must  remain 
Till  the  next  year  before  they  come  again !" 

••  What  can  they  tell  thee,  Rachel  ?"— - 

"  Should  I  say, 
I  must  repent  me  to  my  dying  day. 
Then  should  I  lose  the  pension  that  they  give ; 
For  who  would  trust  their  secrets  to  a  sieve  7 
I  must  be  gone  !" — And  with  her  wild,  but  keen 
And  crafly  look,  that  would  appear  to  mean. 
She  hurried  on  ;  but  turnM  again  to  say, 
**  All  will  be  known :  they  anchor  in  the  bay ; 


Adien !  be  secret !— sailors  have  no  home : 
Blow  wind,  torn  tide!  —  Be  rare  the  fleet  will 


Grown  wilder  still,  the  frantic  creature  strode 
With  hurried  feet  upon  the  flinty  road. 
On  her  departing  form  I  gazed  with  pain — 
"  And  should  you  not,"  I  cried, "  her  ways  restninl 
What  hopes  the  wild  deluded  wretch  to  meet? 
And  means  she  aught  by  this  expected  fleet  7 
Knows  she  her  purpose  7  has  she  hope  tp  see 
Some  friend  to  aid  her  in  her  poverty  7 
Why  leave  her  thus  bewilder*d  to  pursue 
The  &ncy*s  good,  thai  never  comes  in  view  7" 

>*  Nay !  she  is  harmless,  and  if  more  mnfiiyd, 
Would  more  distress  in  the  coercion  find. 
Save  at  the  times  when  to  the  coast  she  flies, 
She  rests,  nor  shows  her  mind's  obliquities. 
But  ever  talks  she  of  the  sea,  and  abows 
Her  sympathy  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
We  think  it,  therefore,  useless  to  restrain 
A  creature  of  whose  conduct  none  complain, 
Whose  age  and  looks  protect  her, — should  they  ikil, 
Her  craft  and  wild  demeanour  will  prevail 
A  soldier  once  attacked  her  on  her  way — 
She  spared  him  not,  but  bade  hira  kneel  andprtj" 
Praying  herself  aloud — Ui'  astonish*d  man 
Was  so  confounded,  that  away  he  ran. 

Her  sailor  left  her,  with,  perhaps,  intent 
To  make  her  his— His  doubtful  what  he  meant: 
But  he  was  captured,  and  the  life  he  led 
Drove  all  such  young  engagements  from  his  hoi 
On  him  she  ever  thought,  and  none  beside. 
Seeking  her  love,  were  favour'd  or  denied ; 
On  her  dear  David  she  had  fix*d  her  view. 
And  fiincy  judged  him  ever  fond  and  true. 
Nay,  young  and  handsomo    Time  could  not  d» 

stroy— 
No— he  was  still  the  same — her  gallant  boy ! 
Labour  had  made  her  coarse,  and  her  attire 
Show*d  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  admire ; 
None  to  commend  her ,  but  ahe  could  conceive 
The  same  of  him,  as  when  he  took  his  leave. 
And  gaily  told  what  richea  be  would  bring, 
And  grace  her  hand  with  the  symbolic  ring. 

With  want  and  labour  was  her  mind  subdued; 
She  lived  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
Religrious  neighbours,  kindly  calling,  found 
Her  thoughts  unsettled,  anxious,  and  unsound; 
Low,  superstitious,  querulous,  and  weak, 
She  sought  for  rest,  but  knew  not  how  fo  seek; 
And  their  instructions,  though  in  kindness  meaot, 
Were  far  from  yielding  the  desired  content 
They  hoped  to  give  her  notions  of  their  own. 
And  talked  of  *  feelings'  she  had  never  known ; 
They  ask'd  of  her  ♦  experience,'  and  they  bred, 
In  her  weak  mind,  a  melancholy  dread 
Of  something  wanting  in  het  fiiith,  of  some- 
She  knew  not  what —  *  acceptance,'  that  shooU 

come  I 
And  as  it  came  not,  she  was  much  afraid 
,  That  she  in  vain  had  served  her  God  and  pray'd. 
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*  "Her  prayers  were  sinful — So  the  papists  pray. 

Her  David*s  fate  had  been  decided  long, 

A.Jid  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were  wrong^.* 

Had  these  her  guides  united  love  and  skill, 
T*hey  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 
But  they  perceived  not  the  bewilderM  mind, 
And  8how*d  her  paths,  that  she  could  never  find  : 
T'he  weakness  that  was  nature's  they  reproved, 
Ajad  all  its  comiorta  from  the  Heart  removed. 

"Ewen  in  this  state,  she  loved  the  winds  that  sweep 
O^er  the  wild  heath,  and  curl  the  restless  deep; 
A  turf.built  hut  beneath  a  hill  she  chose, 
A.nd  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose. 
Hearing,  or  dreaming,  the  distracted  cry 
Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by : 
For  there  were  rocks,  that  when  the  tides  were  low, 
AppearM,  and  vanish*d  when  the  waters  flow ; 
And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
Some  seaman's  body  on  the  billows  roll'd. 

One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was  high, 
And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky, 
She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seem'd  to  feel 
Or  cold  or  want,  but  turn'd  her  idle  wheel. 
And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
Mix'd,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 

But  none  will  harm  her — Or  who,  willing,  can  7 
She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 
Not  man !  but  something — if  it  should  appear. 
That  once  was  man — that  something  did  she  fear. 

No  causeless  terror ! — In  that  moon's  clear  light 
It  came,  and  seem'd  a  parley  to  invite : 
It  was  no  hollow  voice — no  brushing  by 
Of  a  strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 
No  cold  or  thrilling  touch,  that  will  but  last 
While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  post 
Bat  this  sad  face— though  not  the  same  she  knew, 
Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 
Lfook'd  full  upon  her! — starting  in  affright 
She  fled,  ber  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 
With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 
She  pass'd  it  by,  and  madly  rush'd  along 
To  the  bare  rocks — While  David,  who,  that  day. 
Had  lefl  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and  heard 
Of  ber  who  loved  him — ^and  who  thus  appear'd^- 
He  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  retired  afraid 
T*  approach,  and  lefl  her  to  return  for  aid. 

None  came !  and  Rachel  in  the  mom  was  found 
Turning  her  wheel,  without  its  spindles,  round, 
With  household  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the 
sound. 

Since  that  event,  she  is  what  you  have  seen. 
But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene. 
The  ed^  of  anguish  blunted — ^yet,  it  seems, 
Sea,  ships,  and  sailors'  miseries  are  ber  dreams.** 


VUAjARa. 

Poet. — Know  you  the  fate  of  Villars  ? — 

Friend.— V/hsii !  the  lad 
At  school  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  sad ; 
Who  broke  our  bounds  because  he  scorn'd  a  guide, 
And  would  walk  lonely  by  the  river's  side  ? 

P. — The  same! — who  rose  at  midnight  to  be- 
hold 
The  moonbeams  shedding  their  ethereal  gold  ; 
Who  held  our  sports  and  pleasures  in  disgrace. 
For  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  old  Chevy  Chase. — 

F. — ^Who  sought  for  friendships,  gave  his  gene- 
rous heart 
To  every  boy  who  chose  to  act  the  part ; 
Or  judged  he  felt  it — not  aware  that  boys  . 
Have  poor  conceit  of  intellectual  joys : 
Theirs  is  no  season  for  superfluous  friends. 
And  none  they  need,  but  those  whom  JNuture  lends. 

P.— But  he,  too,  loved  7— - 

F. — Oh  !  yes :  his  friend  betray 'd 
l^e  tender  passion  for  the  angel. maid. 
Some  child,  whose  features  he  at  church  had  seen 
Became  his  bosom's  and  his  fancy's  queen  ; 
Some  favourite  look  was  on  his  mind  impress'd— 
His  warm  and  fruitless  fondness  gave  the  rest 

P.— He  left  his  father  ?— 

F. — Yes !  and  rambled  round 
The  land  on  foot — I  know  not  what  he  found. 
Elarly  he  came  to  his  paternal  land, 
And  took  the  course  he  had  in  rambling  plann'd. 
Ten  years  we  lost  him  :  he  was  then  em  ploy 'd 
In  the  wild  schemes  that  he,  perhaps,  enjoy'd. 
His  mode  of  life,  when  he  to  manhood ^rew, 
Was  all  his  own — its  shape  disclosed  to  few. 

Our  grave,  stern  dames,  who  know  the  deeds  of 

all. 
Say  that  some  damsels  owe  to  him  their  fall ; 
And,  though  a  Christian  in  his  creed  profess'd, 
He  had  some  heatlien  notions  in  his  breast 
Yet  we  may  doubt ;  for  women,  in  his  eyes. 
Were  high  and  glorious,  queens  and  deities ; 
But  he,  perhaps,  adorer  and  yet  man, 
Transgresa'd  yet  worshipp'd.  There  are  those  who 

can. 

Near  him  a  Widow's  mansion  he  survey' d — 
The  lovely  mother  of  a  lovelier  Maid  ; 
Not  great  their  wealth ;  though  they  were  proud 

to  claim 
Alliance  with  a  house  of  noblest  name. 

Now,  had  I  skill,  I  would  right  fiiin  devise 
To  bring  the  highborn  spinster  to  your  eyes. 
I  could  discourse  of  lip,  and  chin,  and  cheek. 
But  you  would  see  no  picture  as  I  speak. 
Such  colours  cannot — mix  them  as  I  may — 
Paint  you  this  nymph— We  '11  try  a  different  way. 
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First  take  Calista  in  her  glowing  charms. 
Ere  yet  she  sank  within  Lothario's  arms, 
Endued  with  beauties  ripe,  and  large  desires, 
And  all  that  fccia  delight,  and  that  inspires : 
Add  Cleopatra's  great,  yet  tender  soul, 
Her  boundless  pride,  her  fondness  of  control. 
Her  daring  spirit,  and  her  wily  art, 
7*hat,  though  it  tortures,  yet  commands  the  heart; 
Add  woman's  anger  for  a  lover's  slight. 
And  the  revenge,  that  insult  will  excite ; 
Add  looks  for  veils,  that  she  at  will  could  wear, 
As  Juliet  fond,  as  Imogen  sincere, — 
Like  Portia  grave,  sententious,  and  designM 
For  high  affairs,  or  gay  as  Rosalind — 
Catch,  if  you  can,  some  notion  of  the  dame, 
And  let  Matilda  serve  her  for  a  name. 

Think  next  how  ViVars  saw  th'  enchanting  maid. 
And  how  be  loved,  pursued,  adored,  obey'd — 
Obey'd  in  alT,  except  the  dire  command. 
No  more  to  dream  of  that  bewitching  hand. 
His  love  provoked  her  scorn,  his  wealSi  she  spum'd. 
And  frowns  for  praise,  contempt  for  prayer  returned ; 
But,  proud  yet  shrewd,  the  wily  sex  despise 
The  would-be  husband— yet  the  votary  prize. 
Aa  Roman  conquerors,  of^  their  triumph  vain. 
Saw  humbled  monarchs  in  their  pompous  train. 
Who,  when  no  more  they  swell'd  the  show  of  pride, 
In  secret  sorrowed,  or  in  silence  died ; 
So,  when  our  friend  adored  the  Beauty*s  shrine, 
She  mark'd  the  act,  and  gave  the  nod  divine ; 
And  strove  with  scatter'd  smiles,  yet  scarcely  strove. 
To  keep  the  lover,  while  she  scorn'd  bis  love. 

These,  and  his  hope,  the  doubtful  man  sustain'd ; 
For  who  that  loves  believes  himself  disdain'd  7 — 
Each  k)ok,  each  motion,  by  his  fondness  read. 
Became  Love's  food,  and  greater  fondness  bred ; 
The  pettiest  favour  was  to  him  the  sign 
Of  secret  love,  and  said,  **  I  *11  yet  be  thine !" 
One  doleful  year  she  held  the  captive  swain, 
Who  felt  and  cursed,  and  wore  and  bless*d,the  chain; 
Who  pass'd  a  thousand  galling  insults  by. 
For  one  kind  glance  of  that  ambiguous  eye. 

P. — ^Well !  time,  perhaps,  might  to  the  coldest 
heart 
Some  gentle  thought  of  one  so  fond  impart ; 
And  pride  itself  has  often  favour  shown 
To  what  it  governs,  and  can  call  its  own. 

jP. — ^Thus  were  they  i^aced,  when  to  the  village 
'came 
That  lordly  stranger,  whom  I  need  not  name ; 
Known  since  too  well,  but  then  as  rich  and  young. 
Untried  his  prowess,  and  his  crimes  unsung. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  and  showM  a  gentle  mind, 
Deaf  to  his  praise,  and  to  his  merits  blind ; 
But  raised  by  woman's  smile,  and  pleased  with  all 
mankind. 

At  huiQble  distance  he  this  fair  surveyM, 
Read  her  high  ^emper,  yet  adored  the  Maid ; 
Far  off  he  gazed,  as  if  afraid  to  meet. 
Or  show  the  hope  her  anger  would  defeat : 
Awful  his  love,  and  kept  a  guarded  way, 
Afraid  to  venture,  till  it  finds  it  may. 


And  soon  it  found !  nor  could  the  Lady's  pride 
Her  triumph  bury,  or  her  pleasure  hide. 

And  jealous  Love,  that  ever  looks  to  spy 
The  dreaded  wandering  of  a  )adj*s  eye. 
Perceived  with  anguish,  that  the  prize  long  songiit 
A  sudden  rival  from  his  hopes  had  caught 
Still  ViUars  loved ;  at  length,  with  atrong  despair, 
O'er-tortured  poesion  thus  preferred  its  prayer  :~ 
•*  Life  of  my  life !  at  once  my  fate  decree — 
I  wait  my  death,  or  more  than  life,  from  thee : 
I  have  no  arts,  nor  powers,  thy  eoal  to  move. 
But  doting  constancy,  and  boundless  love ; 
This  b  my  all :  had  I  the  world  to  gire. 
Thine  were  its  throne— now  bid  me  die  or  live  r* 

•*  Or  die  or  live" — ^Ihe  gentle  Lady  cried— 
"*  As  suits  thee  best ;  that  point  thyself  decide ; 
But  if  to  death  thou  hast  thyself  decreed. 
Then  like  a  man  perform  the  man!/  deed ; 
The  well-charged  pistol  to  the  ear  apply, 
Make  loud  report,  and  like  a  hero  die : 
Let  rogues  and  rats  on  ropes  and  poison  seia- 
Shame  not  thy  friends  by  petty  death  like  these; 
Sure  we  must  grieve  at  what  thou  think'st  to  d<s 
But  spare  us  blushes  for  the  manner  tool" 

Then  with  inviting  smiles  she  tum'd  aside, 
AUay'd  his  anger,  and  consoled  his  pride. 

Oft  had  the  fickle  fair  beheld  with  scorn 
The  unhappy  man  bewilder'd  and  forlorn, 
Then  with  one  softening  glance  of  those  bright  eyes 
Restored  his  spirit,  and  dispersed  his  sighs. 
Oft  had  I  seen  him  on  the  lea  below. 
As  feelings  moved  him,  walking  quick  or  slow : 
Now  a  glad  thought,  and  now  a  doleful  came, 
And  he  adored  or  cursed  the  changeful  dame. 
Who  was  to  him  as  cause  is  to  effect — 
Poor  tool  of  pride,  perverscness,  and  neglect  I 
Upon  thy  rival  were  her  thoughts  bestow'd, 
Ambitious  love  within  her  bMom  glow'd  ; 
And  oft  she  wish'd,  and  strong  was  her  desire, 
The  Lord  could  love  her  like  the  faithful  Squire; 
But  she  was  rivall'd  in  that  noble  breast — 
He  loved  her  passing  well,  but  not  the  best, 
For  self  reign'd  there ;  but  still  he  calPd  her  to 
And  woo'd  the  muse  his  passion  to  declare. 
His  verses  all  were  flaming,  all  were  fine; 
With  sweetness,  nay  with  sense,  in  every  line- 
Not  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  done  the  things* 
But  better  far  than  lords  are  used  to  sing. 
It  pleased  the  Maid,  and  she,  in  very  truth, 
Loved,  in  Calista's  love,  the  noble  youth ; 
Not  like  sweet  Juliet,  with  that  pure  delight, 
Fond  and  yet  chaste,  enraptured  and  yet  right; 
Not  like  the  tender  Imogen,  confined 
To  one,  but  one !  the  true,  the  wedded  mmS ; 
True,  one  preferr'd  our  sighing  nymph  as  thc«» 
But  thought  not,  like  them,  one  alone  could  pleuo 

Time  pass'd,  nor  yet  the  youthful  peer  propo«^ 
To  end  his  suit,  nor  his  had  Villars  closed ; 
Fond  hints  the  one,  tlie  other  cruel  bore ; 
That  was  more  cautious,  this  was  kind  the  JDOtt: 
Both  for  soft  moments  waited — ^that  to  take 
Of  these  advantage ;  fairly  this  to  make. 
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And  he  an  angry  bemuty*s  pare  disdaiiu 

Villan  that  night  had  in  my  ear  confeasM, 
He  thought  himself  her  spaniel  and  her  jest 
He  saw  his  rival  of  his  goddess  sure, 
*•  Bat  then,"  he  cried,  •♦  her  virtue  is  secure ; 
Should  he  ofiend,  I  haply  may  obtain 
The  high  reward  of  vigilance  and  pain  ; 
Till  then  I  take,  and  on  my  bended  knee, 
Scraps  from  the  banquet,  gleanings  of  the  tree.** 

Pitying,  I  smiled ;  for  I  had  known  the  time 
Of  Love  insulted — constancy  my  crime. 
Not  thus  our  friend :  for  him  the  morning  shone 
In  tenfold  glory,  as  for  him  alone ; 
He  wept,  expecting  still  reproof  to  meet, 
And  all  that  was  not  cruel  count  as  sweet 
Back  he  return*d,  all  eagerness  and  joy, 
Proud  as  a  prince,  and  restless  as  a  boy. 
He  sought  to  speak,  but  could  not  aptly  find 
Words  for  his  use,  they  enter*d  not  his  mind ; 
So  full  of  bliss,  tliat  wonder  and  delight 
Seem*d  in  those  happy  moments  to  unite. 
He  was  like  one  who  gains,  but  dreads  to  lose, 
A  prize  that  seems  to  vanish  as  he  views : 
And  in  his  look  was  wildness  and  alarm — 
Like  a  sad  conjurer  who  forgets  his  charro> 
And,  when  the  demon  at  the  call  appears. 
Cannot  command  the  spirit  for  bis  fears : 
So  Villars  scemM  by  his  own  bliss  perplex*d. 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  would  happen  next 

But  soon,  a  witness  to  their  vows,  I  saw 
The  maiden  his,  if  not  by  love,  by  law ; 
The  bells  proclaim'd  it — merry  call*d  by  those 
Who  have  no  (bresight  of  their  neighbours*  woes. 
How  proudly  show*d  the  man  his  lovely  bride, 
Demurely  pacing,  ponderuig,  at  his  side ! 
While  all  the  loving  maids  around  declared. 
That  faith  and  constancy  deserved  reward. 
The  bafiied  Lord  retreated  from  the  scene 
Of  so  much  gladness,  with  a  world  of  spleen ; 
And  left  the  wedded  couple,  to  protest. 
That  he  no  fear,  that  she  no  love  possess'd. 
That  all  his  vows  were  scom*d,  and  all  his  hope  a 
jest 

Then  fell  the  oaks  to  let  in  light  of  day» 
Then  rose  the  mansion  that  we  now  survey. 
Then  all  the  world  flock*d  gaily  to  the  scene 
Of  so  much  splendour,  and  its  splendid  queen ; 
But  whether  all  within  the  gentle  breast 
Of  him,  of  her,  was  happy  or  at  rest,— > 
Whether  no  lonely  sigh  confe8s*d  regret. 
Was  then  unknown,  and  is  a  secret  yet ; 
And  we  may  think,  in  common  duty  bound. 
That  no  complaint  is  made  where  none  is  found. 

Then  came  the  Rival  to  his  villa  down, 
Jjost  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heartless  town ; 
Famous  he  grew,  and  he  invited  all 
Whom  he  had  known  to  banquet  at  the  Hall ; 
Talk*d  of  his  love,  snd  said,  with  many  a  sigh, 
*«  *T  is  death  to  lose  her,  and  I  wish  to  die.** 
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That  true  regret  should  meet  with  no  regard — 
"  Smile,  my  Matilda !  virtue  should  inflict 
No  needless  pain,  nor  be  so  sternly  strict** 

The  Hall  was  furnish*d  in  superior  style, 
And  money  wanted  from  our  sister  isle ; 
The  lady-mother  to  the  husband  sued — 
**  Alas  !  that  care  should  on  our  bliss  intrude ! 
You  must  to  Ireland  ;  our  possessions  there 
Require  your  presence,  nay,  demand  your  care. 
My  pensive  daughter  begs  with  you  to  sail ; 
But  spare  your  wife,  nor  let  the  wish  prevaiL** 

He  went,  and  found  upon  his  Irish  land 
Cases  and  griefs  he  could  not  understand. 
Some  glimmering  light  at  first  his  prospect  cheer*d~ 
Clear  it  was  not,  but  would  in  time  be  clear*d ; 
But  when  his  lawyers  had  their  efforts  made, 
No  mind  in  man  the  darkness  could  pervade ; 
*T  was  palpably  obscure :  week  afler  week 
He  sought  for  comfort,  but  was  still  to  seek. 
At  leng^,  impatient  to  return,  he  strove 
No  more  with  law,  but  gave  the  rein  to  love ; 
And  to  his  Lady  and  their  native  shore 
Vow*d  to  return,  and  tlicnoe  to  turn  no  more. 

While  yet  on  Irish  ground  in  trouble  kept. 
The  Husband's  terrors  in  his  toils  had  slept ; 
But  he  no  sooner  touched  the  British  soil. 
Than  jealous  terrors  took  the  place  of  toil— 
**  Where  has  she  been  7  and  how  attended  ?    Who 
Has  watch*d  her  conduct,  and  will  vouch  her  true  7 
She  8igh*d  at  parting,  but  methought  her  sighs 
Were  more  profound  than  would  from  natute  rise ; 
And  though  she  wept  as  never  wife  before. 
Yet  were  her  eyelids  neither  swelPd  nor  sore. 
Her  lady.roother  has  a  good  repute. 
As  watchful  dragon  of  forbidden  fruit ; 
Yet  dragons  sleep,  and  mothers  have  been  known 
To  guard  a  daughter*s  secret  as  their  own ; 
Nor  can  the  absent  in  their  travel  see 
How  a  fond  wifis  and  mother  may  agree. 

Suppose  the  lady  is  roost  virtuous ! — then, 
What  can  she  know  of  the  deceits  of  men  7 
Of  all  they  plan,  she  neither  thinks  nor  cares ; 
But  keeps,  good  lady !  at  her  books  and  prayers. 

In  all  her  letters  there  are  love,  respect. 
Esteem,  regret,  affection,  all  correct — 
Too  much — she  fears  that  I  should  see  neglect ; 
And  there  are  fond  expressions,  but  unlike 
The  rest,  as  meant  to  be  observed  and  strike ; 
Like  quoted  words,  they  have  the  show  of  art. 
And  come  not  freely  from  the  gentle  heart — 
Adopted  words,  and  brought  from  memory's  store, 
When  the  chill  faltering  heart  supplies  no  more : 
*T  is  so  the  hypocrite  pretends  to  feel, 
And  speaks  the  words  of  earnestness  and  zeaL 

Hers  was  a  sudden,  though  a  sweet  consent; 
May  she  not  now  as  suddenly  repent  7 
My  rival's  vices  drove  him  firom  the  door; 
But  hates  she  vice  as  truly  as  before  7 
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How  do  I  know,  if  he  should  plead  a^ain. 
That  all  her  acorn  and  anger  would  remain  ? 

Oh !  worda  of  toi\y — ia  it  thna  I  deem 
Of  the  chaste  object  of  mv  fond  esteem  7 
Away  with  doabt !  to  jeaionsy  adiea ! 
I  know  her  fondness,  and  believe  her  troe. 

Yet  why  that  haste  to  furnish  every  need, 
And  send  roe  forth  with  comfort,  and  with  speed  7 
Yes ;  for  sho  dreaded  that  the  winter*s  rage 
And  our  frail  boy  should  on  the  seas  engage. 

But  that  vile  girl !  I  saw  a  treacherous  eye 
Glance  on  her  mistress !  so  demure  and  sly. 
So  forward  too— and  would  Matilda's  pride 
Admit  of  that,  if  there  was  naught  beside  7" 

Such,  as  he  told  me,  were  the  doubt,  the  dread, 
By  jeabus  foars  on  observations  fod. 

Home  he  proceeded :  there  remainM  to  him 
But  a  few  miles — the  night  was  wet  and  dim ; 
Thick,  heavy  dews  descended  on  the  ground. 
And  all  was  sad  and  melancholy  round. 

While  thinking  thus,  an  inn*s  ftr  gleaming  fire 
Caused  new  emotions  in  the  pensive  Squire. 
"  Here  I  may  learn,  and  seeming  careless  too, 
If  all  is  well,  ere  I  my  way  pursue. 
How  fare  you,  landlord? — ^how,  my  friend,  are 

aU?— 
Have  you  not  seen — my  people  at  the  Hall  7 

^Well,  I  may  judge " 

**  Oh !  yes,  your  Honour,  well. 
As  Joseph  knows ;  and  he  was  sent  to  tell.** — 
How  !  sent — I  miss*d  him — Joseph,  do  you  say  7 
Why  sent,  if  well  7 — I  miss*d  him  on  the  way.** 

There  was  a  poacher  on  the  chimney-seat, 
A  gip*yi  conjurer,  smuggler,  stroller,  cheat 
The  Squire  had  fined  him  for  a  captured  hare. 
Whipped  and  impri8on*d — ^he  had  felt  the  fare, 
And  he  remember'd :  **  Will  your  Honour  know 
How  does  my  Lady  7  that  myself  can  show. 
On  Monday  early — for  your  Honour  sees 
The  poor  man  must  not  slumber  at  his  ease, 
Nor  must  he  into  woods  and  coverts  lurk. 
Nor  work  alone,  but  must  be  seen  to  work : 
*T  is  not,  your  Honour  knows,  sufficient  now 
For  us  to  live,  but  we  must  prove  it — how. 
Stay,  please  your  Honour, — I  was  early  up, 
And  forth  without  a  morsel  or  a  sup. 
There  was  my  Lady's  carriage — Whew !  it  drove 
As  if  the  horses  had  been  spurr*d  by  Love.** 

**  A  poet,  John  !**  said  Villars— feebly  said. 
Confused  with  foar,  and  humbled  and  dismay'd — 
**  And  where  this  carriage  7  —  but,  my  heart ! 

enough — 
Wliy  do  I  listen  to  the  villain's  stuff  7 
And  where  wert  thou  7  and  what  the  spur  of  thine. 
That  led  thee  forth  7 — we  surely  may  divine  !'* 

••  Hunger,  your  Honour !  I  and  mj  poor  "wife 
Have  now  no  other  in  our  wane  of  life. 
Were  Phoebe  handsome,  and  were  I  a  Squire, 
I  might  suspect  her,  and  young  Lords  admire.**- 


-»» — «  Nay,  your  Honoar,  on  my 


-What!  rase 

•     word, 

I  should  be  jealous  of  that  fine  young  Lord ; 
Yet  him  my  Lady  in  the  carriage  took. 
But  innocent — I*d  swear  it  on  the  book.** 

*•  You  villain,  swear  !**— for  still  be  wish'd  to  stejr, 
And  hear  what  more  the  fcUow  had  to  say. 
'*  Pfacebe,  said  I,  a  rogue  that  had  a  heart 
To  do  the  deed  would  make  his  Honour  smart— 
Saya  PhoBbe,  wisely,  *  Think  you,  would  he  go, 
If  he  were  jealous,  €rom  my  Lady  7 — No.*  ** 

This  was  too  much !  poor  Villars  left  the  imi. 
To  end  the  grief  that  did  but  then  begin. 
"  With  my  Matilda  in  the  coach !— what  lies 
Will  the  vile  rascal  in  his  spleen  devise  7 
Yet  this  is  true,  that  on  some  vile  pretence 
Men  may  entrap  the  purest  innocence. 
He  saw  my  fears — alas !  I  am  not  free 
From  every  doubt — but  no  !  it  cannot  be.** 

Villars  moved  slow,  moved  quick,  as  dieek*d  by 
fear, 
Or  urged  by  Love,  and  drew  his  mansion  near. 
Light  burst  upon  him,  yet  he  fancied  gkxsm. 
Nor  came  a  twinkling  from  Matilda*s  room. 
«*  What  then  7  *t  is  idle  to  expect  that  all 
Should  be  produced  at  jealous  fancy*8  call ; 
How  !  the  park-gate  wide  open  !  who  would  dm 
Do  this,  if  her  presiding  glance  were  there  7 
But  yet,  by  chance — I  know  not  what  to  think, 
For  thought  is  hell !  and  I*m  upon  the  brink ! 
Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  lives. 
Would  I — —Oh !  what  depends  upon  our  wives! 
Pains,  labours,  terrors,  all  would  I  endure. 
Yes,  all  but  this— and  this,  could  I  be  sure——" 

Just  then  a  light  within  the  window  shone, 
And  show*d  a  lady,  weefMng  and  alone. 
His  heart  beat  fondly— on  another  viewy— 
It  beat  more  strongly,  and  in  terror  loth- 
It  was  his  Sister ! — and  there  now  appear*d 
A  servant  creeping  like  a  man  that  iear'd. 
He  spoke  with  terror—''  Sir,  did  Joseph  tell  7 
Have  you  not  met  him  7*'— 

•*  Is  your  Lady  weD?** 

"  Well  7  Sii^your  Honour "* 

*«  Heaven  and  earth !  what  mean 
Your  stupid  questions?  I  have  nothing  seen. 
Nor  heard,  nor  know,  nor — Do,  good  Thoma*i 

speak! 
Your  mistress—*' 

'*  Sir,  has  gone  from  home  a  week*- 
My  Lady,  Sir,  your  aister^— " 

But,  too  late 
Was  this — my  Friend  had  yielded  to  his  fats. 
He  heard  the  truth,  became  serene  and  mild. 
Patient  and  still,  as  a  corrected  child  ; 
At  once  his  spirit  with  his  fortune  fell 
To  the  last  ebb,  and  whisper'd — It  is  well. 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  grievous  the  effect ! 
From  henceforth  all  things  fell  into  neglect— 
The  mind  no  more  alert,  the  form  no  more  erect 

Villars  long  since,  as  he  indulged  his  spleen 
By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  had  seen 
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Dark  elms  aroand  the  constant  herons  bred, 
Those  the  marsh  dykes,  the  neighbourin|r  ocean, 

fed; 
Rocks  near  the  coast  no  shipping  woold  allow, 
And  stubborn  heath  aroand  forbad  the  plough ; 
Dull  must  the  scene  have  been  in  years  of  old, 
But  now  inras  wildly  dismal  to  behold — 
One  level  sadness  !  marsh,  and  heath,  and  sea. 
And,  saTe  these  high  dark  elms,  nor  plant  nor  tree. 

In  this  bleak  rain  Villars  found  a  room. 
Square,  small,  and  lofty— seat  of  grief  and  gloom ; 
A  sloping'  skylight  on  the  white  wall  threw, 
When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hoe ; 
The  Hall  of  Vathek  has  a  room  so  bare, 
So  small,  so  sad,  so  forro*d  to  nourish  care. 
*"  Hcrc,*^  said  the  Traveller,  **  all  so  dark  within. 
And  dull  without,  a  man  might  mourn  for  sin, 
Or  punish  sinners — here  a  wanton  wife 
And  vengefhl  husband  might  be  cursed  for  life.** 

His  mind  was  now  in  just  that  wretched  state. 
That  deems  Revenge  our  right,  and  crime  our  Ate. 
All  other  views  he  banish'd  from  his  soul. 
And  let  this  tyrant  vex  him  and  control ; 
Life  he  despis*d,  and  had  that  Lord  defied. 
But  that  he  long*d  for  Vengeance  ere  he  died. 
The  law  he  spurn*d,  the  combat  he  declined. 
And  to  his  purpose  all  his  soul  resign'd. 

Full  fifteen  months  had  passM,  and  we  began 
To  have  some  hope  of  the  returning  man ; 
Now  to  his  steward  of  his  small  anairs 
He  wrote,  and  mentionM  leases  and  repairs ; 
But  yet  his  soul  was  on  its  scheme  intent. 
And  but  a  moment  to  his  interest  lent 

His  faithleot  wife  and  her  triumphant  peer 
I)e8pis*d  his  vengeance,  and  disdainM  to  fear ; 
In  splendid  lodgings  near  the  town  they  dwelt. 
Nor  fears  fi-om  wrath,  nor  threats  from  conscience 
felt. 

Long  time  our  firiend  had  watched,  and  much 
had  paid 
For  vulgar  minds,  who  lent  his  vengeance  aid. 
At  length  one  evening,  late  returning  home. 
Thoughtless  and  fearless  of  the  ills  to  come. 
The  Wife  was  seized,  when  void  of  all  alarm 
And  vainly  trusting  to  a  footman's  arm  ; 
Beath  in  his  hand,  the  Husband  stood  in  view, 
Commanding  silence,  and  obedience  too ; 
Forced  to  his  carriage,  sinking  at  his  side. 
Madly  he  drove  her — Vengeance  was  his  guide. 

AU  in  that  ruin  Villars  had  prepared. 
And  meant  her  fate  and  sorrow  to  have  shsred ; 
There  be  designed  they  should  for  ever  dwell, 
1*he  weeping  pair  of  a  monastic  celL 

An  ancient  couple  from  their  cottage  went. 
Won  by  his  pay,  to  this  imprisonment ; 
And  all  was  order*d  in  his  mind — the  pain 
He  must  inflict,  tfie  shame  she  must  sustain ; 
Bat  snch  his  gentle  spirit,  such  his  love, 
^*he  proof  might  fail  of  ail  he  meant  to  prove. 


Rage  and  Revenge  had  yielded  to  the  sight 
Of  charms  that  waken  wonder  and  delight ; 
The  harsher  passions  from  the  heart  had  flown, 
And  Love  regain'd  his  Subject  and  bis  Throne. 


[The  next  Tale,  and  a  number  of  others,  were 
originally  designed  for  a  separate  volume,  to  be  en- 
titled  "The  Farewell  and  Return.*"  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Leadbetter,  written  in  1823,  the  poet  says-* 
**  In  my  *  Farewell  and  Return*  I  suppose  a  young 
man  to  take  leave  of  his  native  place,  and  to  ez* 
change  faretDelli  with  his  friends  and  acquaintanee 
there — in  short,  with  as  many  characters  as  I  have 
fancied  I  could  manage.  These,  and  their  several 
situations  and  prospects,  being  briefly  sketched,  an 
interval  is  supposed  to  elapse;  and  our  youth,  a 
youth  no  more,  retum$  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
days.  Twenty  years  have  passed  ;  and  the  inter- 
est, if  there  be  any,  consists  in  the  completion, 
more  or  less  unexpected,  of  the  history  of  each 
person  to  whom  he  had  originally  bidden  fiurewelL** 

The  reader  will  find  the  tales  written  on  this 
plan,  divided  each  into  two  or  more  sections ;  and 
will  easily  perceive  where  the  farewell  terminates, 
and  the  return  begins.] 


TALE  VI. 


THE  FAREWELL  AND  RETURN. 


I  AM  of  age,  and  now,  no  more  the  Boy, 
Am  ready  fbrtune*s  favours  to  enjoy. 
Were  they,  too,  ready ;  but,  with  grief  I  speak. 
Mine  is  the  fortune  that  I  yet  must  seek. 
And  let  me  seek  it ;  there  *8  the  world  around— 
And  if  not  sought  it  never  can  be  found. 
It  will  not  come  if  I  the  chase  decline ; 
Wishes  and  wants  will  never  make  it  mine. 
Then  let  me  shake  these  lingering  fears  away ; 
What  one  day  must  be,  let  it  be  to-day  ; 
Lest  courage  fail  ere  I  the  search  commence, 
And  resolution  pall  upon  suspense. 

Yet,  while  amid  these  well-known  scenes  I  dwell, 
Let  me  to  friends  and  neighbours  bid  Far^welL 

First  to  our  men  of  wealth — ^these  are  but  few«- 
In  duty  bound  I  humbly  bid  adieu. 
This  is  not  painful,  for  they  know  me  not. 
Fortune  in  different  states  has  placed  our  lot ; 
It  is  not  pleasant,  for  full  well  I  know 
The  lordly  pity  tliat  the  rich  bestow — 
A  proud  contemptuous  pity,  by  whose  aid 
[Their  own  triumphant  virtues  are  display *d< — 
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**  Goinff,  you  say ;  and  what  intends  the  Lad, 
To  seek  nis  fortune  7  Fortune !  is  he  mad  7 
Has  he  the  knowledge  ?  is  he  duly  taught  7 
I  think  we  know  how  Fortune  should  he  sought 
Perhaps  he  takes  his  chance  to  sink  or  swim, 
Perhaps  he  dreams  of  Fortune*s  seeking  him  7 
Life  is  his  lottery,  and  away  he  flies, 
Without  a  ticket  to  obtain  his  prize : 
But  never  man  acquired  a  weighty  sum. 
Without  foreseeing  whence  it  was  to  come.^ 

Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  the  facts  may  state, — 
Though  poor  myself^  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from  whence 
Good  fortune  comes — and  that  is  sterling 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chase  of  riches  till  the  prey  is  thine ; 
And  firmness,  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  from  that  noble  prey — 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame. 
Or  the  vain  hope  that  lives  upon  a  name. 


The  whistling  Boy  that  holds  the  plough. 
Lured  by  the  tale  that  soldiers  tell. 

Resolves  to  part,  yet  knows  not  how 
To  leave  the  land  he  loves  so  welL 

He  now  rejects  the  thought,  and  now 
Looks  o*er  the  lea,  and  sighs  **  Farewell  f* 

Farewell !  the  pensrve  maiden  cries. 

Who  dreams  of  London,  dreams  awaken- 
But  when  her  favourite  Lad  she  spies. 

With  whom  she  loved  her  way  to  take, 
Then  Doubts  within  her  soul  arise. 
And  equal  Hopes  her  bosom  shake ! 

Thus,  like  the  Boy,  and  like  the  Maid, 

I  wish  to  go,  yet  tarry  here. 
And  now  resolved,  and  now  afraid  : 

To  minds  disturbed  old  views  appear 
In  melancholy  charms  array*d. 

And  once  indifferent,  now  are  dear. 
How  shall  I  go,  my  fate  to  learn — 
And,  oh !  how  taught  shall  I  return  7 

II. 

Tin ! — ^twenty  years  have  passed,  and  I  am  come. 

Unknown,  un welcomed,  to  my  early  home, 

A  stranger  striving  in  my  walks  to  trace 

The  youthful  features  in  some  aged  &ce. 

On  as  I  move,  some  curious  looks  I  read ; 

We  pause  a  moment,  doubt,  and  then  proceed  : 

They're  like  what  once  I  saw,  but  not  the  same, 

I  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name. 

Yet  something  seems  like  knowledge,  but  the 

change 
(>>nfuse8  me,  and  all  in  him  is  strange : 
That  bronzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  awry^- 
Sure  he  will  know  me !  No,  he  passes  by. 
They  seem  like  me  in  doubt ;  but  they  can  call 
Their  friends  around  them !  I  am  lost  to  aU. 

The  ver^  place  is  alter'd.    What  I  left 
»Secms  of  its  space  and  dignity  berefl : 
I'he  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean  ; 
Did  I,  or  Farcy,  leave  them  broad  and  clean  ? 


The  ancient  church,  in  whic^  I  felt  a  pride. 
As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  half  as  wide ; 
The  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 
Tells  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 
The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  staU 
Sink  in  my  view ;  there  *s  littleness  in  alL 
Mine  is  the  error ;  prepossessM  I  see ; 
And  all  the  change  I  mourn  is  change  in  me. 

One  object  only  is  the  same ;  the  sight 
Of  the  wide  Ocean  bv  the  moon's  pale  lirht 
With  her  long  ray  of  glory,  that  we  mark 
On  the  wild  waves  when  aJl  beside  is  dark : 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  eye 
In  vain  the  boundless  prospect  would  deacrj  : 
What  mocks  our  view  cannot  contracted  be  ; 
We  cannot  lessen  what  we  cannot  see. 

Would  I  could  now  a  single  Friend  behold. 
Who  would  the  yet  mysterious  facts  unfold. 
That  Time  yet  spares,  and  to  a  stranger  show 
Th'  events  he  wishes,  and  yet  fears  to  know  ! 

Much  by  myself  I  might  in  list'ning  glean, 
Miz'd  with  the  crowd,  unmork'd  if  not  mween. 
Uninterrupted  I  might  ramble  on. 
Nor  cause  an  interest,  nor  a  thought,  in  one ; 
For  who  looks  backward  to  a  being  tost 
About  the  world,  forgotten  long,  and  lost. 
For  whom  departing  not  a  tear  was  shed. 
Who  dtsappear*d,  was  missing,  and  was  dead  ! 
Save  that  he  left  no  grave,  where  some  might  psM^ 
And  ask  each  other  who  that  being  was. 

I,  as  a  ghost  invisible,  can  stray 
Among  the  crowd,  and  cannot  lose  my  way  ; 
My  ways  are  where  the  voice  of  man  is  known. 
Though  no  occasion  offers  for  my  own ; 
My  eager  mind  to  fill  with  food  I  seek. 
And,  like  the  ghost,  await  for  one  to  speak. 

See  I  not  One  whom  I  before  have  seen  7 
That  face,  though  now  untroubled  and  serene. 
That  air,  though  steady  now,  that  look,  though 

tame. 
Pertain  to  one,  whom  though  I  doubt  to  name. 
Yet  was  he  not  a  dashing  youth  and  wild. 
Proud  as  a  man,  and  haughty  when  a  child  ? 
Talents  were  his ;  he  was  in  nature  kind, 
Willi  lofty,  strong,  and  independent  mind ; 
His  father  wealthy,  but,  in  very  truth, 
He  was  a  rash,  untamed,  expensive  youth ; 
And,  as  I  now  remember  the  report. 
Told  how  his  father's  money  he  would  sport: 
Yet  in  his  dress  and  manner  now  appear* 
No  sign  of  faults  that  stain'd  his  earlier  years ; 
Mildness  there  seems,  and  marks  of  sober  sense, 
That  bear  no  token  of  that  wild  expense 
Such  as  to  ruin  leads ! — I  may  mistake. 
Yet  may,  perchance,  a  useful  friendship  make ! 
He  looks  as  one  whom  I  should  not  oflTend, 
Address'd  as  him  whom  I  would  make  a  friend. 

Men  with  respect  attend  him. — He  proceeds 
To  yonder  public  room — why  then  ho  reads. 

Suppose  me  right — a  mighty  change  is  wrought; 
But  Time  ere  now  has  core  and  caution  taught 
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May  I  address  him  7    And  jet,  why  afraid  7 
Deny  he  may,  but  he  will  not  upbraid. 
Nor  must  I  lose  him,  for  I  want  his  aid. 

Propitious  fkVe !  beyond  my  hope  I  find 
A  being  well-informed,  and  much  inclined 
To  solve  my  many  doubts,  and  ease  my  anxious 
mind. 

Now  shall  we  meet,  and  he  will  give  reply 
To  all  I  ask !— How  full  of  fears  am  I ; 
Poor,  nervous,  trembling !  what  have  I  to  feu  7 
Have  I  a  wife,  a  child,  one  ereatare  here, 
Whose  health  would  bring  me  joy,  whose  death 
would  claim  a  tear  7 

This  is  the  time  appointed,  this  the  place: 
Now  shall  I  learn,  how  some  have  run  their  race 
With  honour,  some  with  shame ;  and  I  shall  know 
How  man  behaves  in  Fortmie^s  ebb  and  flow ; — 
What  wealth  or  want,  what  trouble,  sorrow,  joy, 
Have  been  allotted  to  the  girls  and  boy 
Whom  I  left  laughing  at  the  ills  of  life^— 
Now  the  grave  father,  or  the  lawful  wi^ 
Then  shall  I  hear  how  tried  the  wise  and  good ! 
How  fallen  the  bouse  that  once  in  honour  stood ! 
And  moving  accidents,  from  war  and  fire  and  flood ! 

These  shall  I  hear,  if  to  his  promise  true ; 
His  word  is  pledged  to  tell  me  all  he  knew 
Of  living  men ;  and  memory  then  will  trace 
Those  who  no  more  with  living  men  have  place, 
As  thev  were  borne  to  their  last  quiet  homes — 
This  shall  I  learn ! — And  lo !  my  Teacher  comes. 


TALE  VII. 


THE  SCHOOL-FELLOW. 


[FareweU  and  Return,] 


Yes  !  I  must  leave  thee,  brother  of  my  heart, 
The  world  demands  us,  and  at  length  we  part ; 
Thon  whom  that  heart,  since  first  it  felt,  approved — 
I  thought  not  why,  nor  questioned  how  I  loved ; 
In  my  first  thoughts,  first  notions,  and  first  cares. 
Associate :  partner  in  my  mind's  affairs, 
In  my  young  dreams,  my  fancies  ill-express*d 
But  well  conceived,  and  to  the  heart  address*d. 
A  fellow-reader  in  the  books  I  read, 
A  fellow-mourner  in  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  friend,  partaking  every  grief  and  joy, 
A  lively,  frank,  engaging,  generous  boy. 

At  school  each  other's  prompters,  day  by  day 
Companions  in  the  frolic  or  the  fray ; 
Prompt  in  di^|iutes — we  never  sought  the  cause. 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  our  only  laws ; 
We  ask'd  not  how  or  why  the  strife  began^ 
But  David's  foe  was  foe  to  Jonathan. 

In  afler-years  my  Friend,  the  elder  boy. 
Would  speak  of  Love,  its  tumult  and  its  joy ; 
31  • 


A  new  and  strong  emotion  thus  imprest. 
Prepared  for  pain  to  come  the  yielding  breast; 
For  though  no  object  then  the  fimcy  found. 
She  dreamt  of  darts,  and  gloried  at  the  wound ; 
Smooth  verse  and  tender  tales  the  spirit  moved. 
And  ere  the  Chloes  came  the  Strephons  loved. 

This  is  the  Friend  I  leave ;  for  he  remains 
Bound  to  his  home  by  strong  but  viewlcm  chains: 
Nor  need  I  fear  that  his  aspiring  soul 
Will  fail  his  adverse  fortunes  to  control. 
Or  lose  the  fame  he  merits :  yet  awhile 
The  clouds  may  lour — ^but  then  his  sun  will  smile. 
Oh !  Time,  thou  teller  of  men's  fortunes,  lend 
Thy  aid,  and  be  propitious  to  my  Friend ! 
Let  me  behold  him  prosperous,  and  his  name 
f^roll'd  among  the  darling  sons  of  Fame ; 
In  love  befriend  him,  and  be  his  the  bride, 
Proud  of  her  choice,  and  of  her  lord  the  pride. 
"So  shall  wy  little  bark  attendant  sail,"— 
(As  Pope  has  sung) — and  prosperous  be  the  gale  I 

n. 

He  is  not  here :  the  Youth  I  loved  so  well 
Dwells  in  some  place  where  kmdred  spirits  dwell : 
But  I  shall  learn.    Oh !  tell  me  of  mv  Friend, 
With  whom  I  hoped  life's  evening^salm  to  spend : 
With  whom  was  spent  the  mom,  the  happy  mom  I 
When  gay  conceits  and  glorious  views  are  bom ; 
With  whom  conversing  I  be^n  to  find 
The  early  stirrings  of  an  active  mind. 
That,  done  the  tasks  and  lessons  of  the  day. 
Sought  for  new  pleasures  in  our  untried  way ; 
And  stray'd  in  fairy  land,  where  much  we  Iong*d 
to  stray. 

Here  he  abides  not !  could  not  surely  fix 
In  this  dull  place,  with  these  dull  souls  to  mix ; 
He  finds  his  place  where  lively  spirits  meet, 
And  loflier  souls  fiom  baser  kind  retreat 

First,  of  my  early  Friend  I  gave  the  name. 
Well  known  to  me,  and,  as  I  judg'd,  to  Fame ; 
My  grave  informer  doubted,  then  replied, 
**  That  Lad  !~why,  yes ! — some  ten  years  since  he 
died." 

P. — Died!  and  unknown!  the  man^I  lov'd  so 
well! 
But  is  this  all  ?  the  whole  that  you  can  tell 
Of  onesogifled7— 
F.— Gifted  !  why,  in  troth. 
You  puzzle  me :  how  gifted  was  the  Youth  7 
I  recollect  him,  now— 4iis  long,  pale  face- 
He  dress'd  in  drab,  and  walk'd  as  in  a  race. 

P. — Good  Heaven !  what  did  I  not  of  him  ex- 
pect? 
And  is  this  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charm'd  me,  with  delightful  ease— 
And  gay  good-humour  that  must  ever  please — 
His  taste,  his  genius  !  know  you  naught  of  these  7 

F. — No,  not  of  these : — ^but  stop!  in  passing  near 
I've  heard  his  flute — it  was  not  much  to  hear : 
As  for  his  genius — ^let  me  not  offend  : 
I  never  had  a  genius  for  a  friend. 
And  doubt  of  yours ;  but  still  he  did  his  best. 
And  was  a  decent  Lad — there  let  him  rest ! 
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He  lies  in  peace,  with  all  his  humUe  race. 
And  hta  no  stone  to  mark  bis  burial  place ; 
Nor  left  be  that  whicb  to  the  world  might  show 
That  he  was  one  that  world  was  bound  to  know« 
For  aught  he  gave  it — Here  his  story  ends ! 

P.  — And  is  this   all?  — This  character    my 
Friend's! 

That  may,  alas  !  be  mine "a  decent  LadT — 

The  yery  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad ! 
And  he  is  gone ! — Oh !  proudly  did  I  think 
That  we  tether  at  that  fount  should  drink, 
Together  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame, 
Together  gain  an  ever-during  name. 
And  give  due  credit  to  our  native  home— 
Yet  here  he  lies,  without  a  name  or  tomb ! 
Perhaps  not  honour*d  by  a  single  tear, 
Just  enterM  in  a  parish-register, 
With  common  dust,  forgotten  to  remain — 
And  shall  I  seek,  what  thou  couldst  not  obtain — 
A  name  for  men  when  I  am  dead  to  speak  7 — 
Oh  \  let  me  something  more  substantial  seek ; 
Let  me  no  more  on  man*8  poor  praise  depend, 
But  kam  one  lesson  fromrtey  buried  Friend. 


TALE  VIII. 


BARNAB7;  THE  SHOPMAN. 


[Farewell  and  Return.] 


FAmvwKLL !  to  him  whom  just  across  my  way, 
I  see  his  shop  attending  day  by  day ! 
Save  on  the  Sunday,  when  be  duly  goes 
To  his  own  church,  in  his  own  Sunday  dothea 
Young  though  he  Lb,  yet  careful  there  he  stands. 
Opening  his  shop  with  his  own  ready  hands ; 
Nor  scorns  the  broom  that  to  and  fro  he  moves. 
Cleaning  his  way,  for  cleanliness  he  loves — 
But  yet  preserves  not :  in  his  zeal  for  trade 
He  has  his  shop  an  ark  for  all  thin^  made ; 
And  there,  in  spite  of  his  all-guardmg  eye, 
His  sundry  wares  in  strange  confusion  Ue— 
Delightful  token  of  the  haste  that  keeps 
Those  mingled  matters  in  their  shapeless  heaps : 
Yet  ere  he  rests,  he  takes  them  all  away. 
And  order  smiles  on  the  returning  day. 

Most  ready  tradesman  he  of  men !  alive 
To  all  that  turns  to  money — he  must  thrive. 
Obsequious,  civil,  loath  t*  offend  or  trust. 
And  full  of  awe  for  greatness — thrive  he  must ; 
For  well  he  knows  to  creep,  and  he  in  time, 
By  wealth  assisted,  will  aspire  to  climb. 

Pains-taking  lad  he  was,  and  with  his  slate 
For  hours  in  useful  meditation  sate ; 
Puzzledf  and  seizing  every  boy  at  hand, 
To  make  him — hara  the  labour ! — understand ; 
But  when  of  learning  he  enough  possessM 
For  his  affairs,  who  would  might  learn  the  rest ; 


All  else  was  useless  when  he  had  obtain*d 
Knowledge  that  told  him  what  he  lost  or  gained. 
He  envied  no  man  for  hts  learning ;  he 
Who  was  not  rich,  was  poor  with  Barnabt  : 
But  he  for  envy  has  no  thought  to  spare. 
Nor  love  nor*hate— his  heart  is  in  his  wsre. 

Happy  the  man  whose  greatest  pleasure  lies 
In  the  lair  trade  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise- 
To  him  how  bright  the  opening  day,  how  Meat 
The  busy  noon,  how  sweet  the  evening  rest ! 
To  him  the  nation*s  state  is  all  unknown. 
Whose  watchfiil  eye  is  ever  on  his  own. 
You  talk  of  patriots,  men  who  give  up  all. 
Yea,  life  itself,  at  their  dear  country's  cnll ! 
He  look*d  on  such  as  men  of  other  date. 
Men  to  admire,  and  not  to  imitate ; 
They  as  his  BiUe-Sainti  to  him  appeared. 
Lost  to  the  world,  but  still  to  be  revered. 

Yet  there's  a  Widow,  in  a  neighbooring  street, 
Whom  he  contrives  in  Sunday^ress  to  meet ; 
Her*s  house  and  land ;  and  these  are  more  delight 
To  him  than  learning,  in  the  proverb's  spite. 

The  Widow  sees  at  once  the  Trader's  views, 
And  means  to  soothe  him.  Batter,  and  refuse ; 
Yet  there  are  moments  when  a  woman  fidls 
In  such  design,  and  so  the  man  prevails. 
Love  she  has  not,  but,  in  a  guardless  hoar. 
May  lose  her  purpose,  and  resign  her  power ; 
Yet  all  such  hazard  she  resolves  to  run. 
Pleased  to  be  woo*d,  and  fearless  to  be  won. 

Lovers  like  these,  as  dresses  thrown  aside. 
Are  kept  and  shown  to  feed  a  woman's  pride. 
Old.fashion'd,  ugly,  call  them  what  she  will, 
They  serve  as  signs  of  her  importance  stilL 
She  thinks  they  might  inferior  forms  adorn. 
And  does  not  love  to  hear  them  used  with  sooni ; 
Till  on  some  day  when  she  has  need  of  dress. 
And  none  at  hand  to  serve  her  in  distress. 
She  takes  the  insulted  robe,  and  turns  about ; 
Long-hidden  beauties  one  by  one  peer  out 
"  'T  is  not  so  bad !  see,  Jenny — I  dedare 
'T  is  pretty  well,  and  then  't  is  lasting  wear ; 
And  what  is  fashion  7— if  a  woman 's  wise, 
She  will  the  substance,  not  the  shadow  prixe ; 
'T  is  a  choice  silk,  and  if  I  put  it  on. 
Off  go  these  ugly  trappings  every  one." 
The  dress  is  worn,  a  friendly  smile  is  raised. 
But  the  good  lady  for  her  courage  praised— 
Till  wonder  dies. — ^The  dress  is  worn  with  pride, 
And  not  one  trapping  yet  u  cast  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  man  his  six-day  toil  renews, 
And  on  the  seventh  he  worships  Heaven,  and 

I  leave  thee,  Bamaby ;  and  if  I  see 
Thee  once  again,  a  Burgess  thou  wilt  be. 

II. 

But  how  is  this  7  I  left  a  thriving  man, 
Hight  Barnabt  !  when  be  to  trade  began — 
Trade  his  delight  and  hope ;  and,  if  alive. 
Doubt  I  had  none  that  Bamaby  would  thrive : 
Yet  here  I  see  him,  sweeping  as  before 
The  very  dust  from  forth  the  very  door. 
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I  thou|rht  I  should  at  least  a  burgess  see, 
nd  lo  !  *t  18  but  an  older  Barnaby  ; 
'  ith  face  more  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as  bare 
s  coats  of  his  once  begging  kindred  were, 
rushed  to  the  thread  that  is  distinctly  seen, 
nd  be^^arly  would  be,  but  that  *t  is  clean. 

AVhy,  bow  Is  this  ?   Upon  a  closer  view, 
*he  shop  is  narrow*d  :  it  is  cut  in  two. 
3  all  that  business  from  its  station  fled  7 
V^hy,  Bamaby !  the  very  shop  is  dead  ! 
row,  what  the  cause  my  Friend  will  soon  relate— 
Lnd  what  the  fidl  from  that  predicted  fate. 


F.  A  common  canse :  it  seems  his  lawful  gains 
"^ame  slowly  forth,  and  came  with  care  and  pains. 
rhese  he,  indeed,  was  willing  to  bestow, 
But  still  his  progress  to  his  point  was  slow, 
\nd  might  bis  quickenM,  **  could  he  cheat  the  eyes 
3f  all  those  rascal  officers  and  spies, 
rhe  Customs*  greedy  tribe,  the  wolves  of  the  Ex. 


Tea,  cofiee,  spirits,  laces,  silks,  and  spice. 
And  sundry  drugs  that  bear  a  noble  price. 
Are  bought  for  little,  but  ere  sold,  the  things 
Are  deepiv  charged  for  duty  of  the  king*s. 
Now,  if  the  servants  of  this  king  would  keep 
At  a  kind  distance,  or  would  wink  or  sleep, 
Jast  till  the  p^oods  in  safety  were  disposed. 
Why  then  bis  labours  would  be  quickly  closed. 
Tnie  !  some  have  thriven, — but  they  the  laws  de- 
fied. 
And  shnnnM  the  powers  they  should  have  satisfied. 

Their  way  be  tried,  and  finding  some  success, 
His  heart  grew  stouter,  and  his  caution  less ; 
Then— for  why  doubt,  when  placed  in  Fortune's 

way? — 
There  was  a  bank,  and  that  was  sure  to  pay. 
Yes,  every  partner  in  that  thriving  bank 
He  judged  a  man  of  a  superior  rank. 
Were  he  but  one  in  a  concern  so  grand — 
.  Why !  he  might  build  a  house,  and  buy  him  land ; 
Then,  too,  the  Widow,  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
Would  not  refuse  with  such  a  man  to  dwell ; 
And,  to  complete  his  views,  he  might  be  made 
A  Borough* Justice,  when  he  ceased  to  trade ; 
For  he  hiui  known — well  pleased  to  know — a  mayor 
Who  once  had  dealt  in  cheese  and  vinegar. 

Who  hastens  to  be  rich,  resembles  him 
Who  is  resolved  that  he  will  quickly  swim. 
And  trusts  his  fulUblown  bladders !  He,  indeed. 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  speed ; 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alarm, 
By  caution  led,  and  moved  by  strength  of  arm ; 
Till  in  mid.way,  the  way  his  folly  chose. 
His  full-blown  bladder  bursts,  and  down  he  goes ! 
I   Or,  if  preserved,  *t  is  by  their  firiendly  aid 
,  Whom  he  despised  as  cautious  and  afimid. 


Three  years  he  passed  in  feverish  hopes  and  fears, 
When  fled  the  profits  of  the  former  years ; 
Shook  by  the  Law*s  strong  arm,  all  he  had  gain*d 
Ho  dropped— and  hopeless,  penniless  remained. 

The  cruel  Widow,  whom  he  yet  pursued. 
Was  kind  but  cautious,  then  was  stem  and  rude. 
"Should  wealth,  now  hers,  from  that  dear  man 

which  came, 
Be  thrown  away  to  prop  a  smuggler*s  fame  ?** 

She  spake  insulting ;  and  with  many  a  sigh. 
The  fallen  Trader  pass*d  her  mansion  by. 

Fear,  shame,  and  sorrow,  for  a  time  endured, 
Th*  adventurous  man  was  ruin*d,  but  was  cured— 
His  weakness  pitied,  and  bis  once-good  name 
The  means  of  his  returning  peace  became. 

He  was  assisted,  to  his  shop  withdrew, 
Half  let,  half  rented,  and  began  anew. 
To  smile  on  custom,  that  in  part  returnM, 
With  the  small  gains  that  he  no  longer  spum*d. 
WarnM  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day, 
And  tries  to  sweep  off*  Sorrow^ Sweep  away  ! 


TALEIX. 


JANE. 


[FareweU  and  Return,] 

I. 
Known  but  of  late,  I  yet  am  loath  to  leave 
The  gentle  Jane,  and  wonder  why  I  grieve- 
Not  for  her  wants,  for  she  has  no  distress. 
She  has  no  sufiering  that  her  looks  express. 
Her  air  or  manner — hers  the  mild  good  sense 
That  wins  its  way  by  makmg  no  pretence. 

When  yet  a  child,  her  dying  mother  knew 
What,  left  by  her,  the  widow*d  man  would  do, 
And  gave  her  Jane,  for  she  had  power,  enough 
To  live  in  ease— of  love  and  care  a  proof. 
Enabled  thus,  the  maid  is  kind  to  all — 
Is  pious  too,  and  that  without  a  call. 
Not  that  she  doubts  of  calls  that  Heaven  has  senl^ 
Calls  to  believe,  or  warnings  to  repent ; 
But  that  she  rests  upon  the  Word  divine. 
Without  presuming  on  a  dubious  sign ; 
A  sudden  light,  the  momentanr  zeal 
Of  those  who  rashly  hope,  and  warmly  feel ; 
These  she  rejects  not,  nor  on  these  relies, 
And  neither  feels  the  influence  nor  denies. 
Upon  the  sure  and  written  Word  she  trusts. 
And  by  the  Law  Divine  her  life  adjusts ; 
She  blames  not  her  who  other  creed  prefers, 
And  all  she  asks  is  charity  for  hers. 
Her  great  example  is  her  gracious  Lord, 
Her  hope  his  promise,  and  her  guide  his  Word ; 
Her  quiet  alms  are  known  to  God  alone. 
Her  lefl  hand  knows  not  what  her  right  has  done ; 
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Rer  talents,  not  the  few,  ihe  well  improyes, 
And  puts  to  UM  in  labour  that  she  loyes. 

Pensive,  though  good,  I  leave  thee,  gentle  maid- 
In  thee  confiding,  of  thy  peace  afraid. 
In  a  strange  world  to  act  a  trying  part. 
With  a  soft  temper,  and  a  yielding  heart ! 

II. 

P*— How  hrtB  ray  gentle  Jane,  with  spirit  meek, 
Whose  fate  with  some  foreboding  care  I  seek ; 
Her  whom  I  pitied  in  my  pride,  while  she. 
For  many  a  cause  more  weighty,  pitied  me ; 
For  she  has  wonderM  how  the  Idle  boy 
His  bead  or  hands  would  usefully  employ— 
At  least  for  thee  his  grateful  spirit  prayed. 
And  now  to  ask  thy  fortune  is  afraid.— 
•—-How  &res  the  gentle  Jane  ? — 

F. — ^Know  first,  she  fares 
As  one  who  bade  adieu  to  earthly  cares ; 
As  one  by  virtue  guided,  and  who,  tried 
By  man*s  deceit,  has  never  lost  her  guide. 

Her  age  I  knew  not,  but  it  seemM  the  age 
Whdn  Love  is  wont  a  serious  war  to  wage 
In  female  hearts, — when  hopes  and  fears  are  strong. 
And  *t  is  a  fatal  step  to  place  them  wrong ; 
For  childish  fancies  now  have  ta*en  their  flight, 
And  love*8  impressions  are  no  longer  light 

Just  at  this  time— what  time  I  do  not  tell-^ 
There  came  a  Stranger  in  the  place  to  dwell ; 
He  seemM  as  one  who  sacred  truth  reveres, 
And  like  her  own  his  sentiments  and  years ; 
His  person  manly,  with  engaging  mien, 
His  spirit  quiet,  and  his  looks  serene. 
He  kept  from  aJl  disgraceful  deeds  aloof^ 
Severely  tried,  and  found  temptation-proof: 
This  was  by  most  unquestioned,  and  the  few 
Who  made  inquiry,  said  report  was  true. 

His  verr  choice  of  our  neglected  place 
Endear*d  him  to  us — ^*t  was  an  act  of  ^oe ; 
And  soon  to  Jane,  our  unobtrusive  maid, 
In  still  respect  was  his  attention  paid ; 
Each  in  the  other  found  what  both  approved. 
Good  sense  and  quiet  manners :  these  they  loved. 

So  came  regard,  and  then  esteem,  and  then 
The  kind  of  ^iendship  women  have  with  men : 
At  length  *t  was  love,  but  candid,  open,  fair. 
Such  as  became  their  years  and  character. 

In  their  discourse,  religion  had  its  place. 
When  he  of  doctrines  talk*d,  and  she  of  grace. 
He  knew  the  different  sects,  the  varying  creeds. 
While  she,  less  learned,  spake  of  virtuous  deeds ; 
He  dwelt  on  errors  into  which  we  fall. 
She  on  the  gracious  remedy  for  all ; 
So  between  both,  his  knowledge  and  her  own, 
Was  the  whole  Christian  to  perfection  shown. 
Though  neither  quite  approved  the  other's  part^ 
Hers  without  learning,  his  without  a  heart- 
Still  to  each  other  they  were  dear,  were  good, 
And  all  these  matters  kindly  understood : 
For  Jane  was  liberal,  and  her  fi'iend  could  trust,— 
**  He  thinks  not  with  me !  bat  is  fidr  and  just** 


Her  prudent  lover  to  her  man  of  law, 
Show*d  how  he  lived :  it  seemM  withuat  a  flaw ; 
She  saw  theur  moderate  means— content  with  what 
she  saw. 

Jane  had  no  doubts — with  so  mncb  to  admirev 
She  judged  it  insult  farther  to  inquire. 
The  lover  sought — what  lover  brooks  dekj  T^ 
For  full  assent  and  for  an  early  day — 
And  he  would  construe  weO  the  sofi  congesting 
Nay! 

The  day  was  near,  and  Janc^  with  book  in  handt 
Sat  down  to  read — ^perhaps  might  onderstend : 
For  what  prevented  7— -say,  she  seemed  to  read ; 
When  one  there  came,  her  own  sad  canee  to  plead ; 
A  stranger  she,  who  fbarless  named  that  eaase, 
A  breadi  in  love's  and  honour's  sacred  lawn. 

■*  In  a  far  country.  Lady,  bleak  and  wild. 
Report  has  reach'd  me !  bow  art  thou  beguiled  ! 
Or  dared  he  tell  thee  that  for  ten  sad  years 
He  saw  me  struggling  with  fond  hopes  and  fears  7 

From  my  dear  home  be  won  me,  blest  and  free  I 

To  be  his  victim." ••  Madam,  who  is  *e  r 

**  Not  yet  thy  husband.  Lady :  no !  not  yet ; 
For  he  has  first  to  pay  a  mighty  debt.** 

''Speaks  he  not  of  religion 7*«—*«  So  he  speaks. 
When  he  the  ruin  of  his  victim  seeks. 
How  smooth  and  gracious  were  his  words,  how 

sweet — 
The  fiend  his  master  prompting  his  deceit ! 
Me  he  with  kind  instruction  led  to  trust 
In  one  who  seem'd  so  grave,  so  kind,  so  joeL 
Books  to  amuse  me,  and  inform,  he  brought. 
Like  that  old  serpent  with  temptation  fraught ; 
His  like  the  precepts  of  the  wise  appear'd. 
Till  I  imbibed  the  vice  I  had  not  fear'd. 
Bv  pleasant  tales  and  dissertations  gay. 
He  wiled  the  lessons  of  my  youth  away. 

Of  moral  duties  he  would  talk,  and  prove 
They  gave  a  sanction,  and  commanded  love ; 
His  sober  smile  at  forms  and  rites  was  shown. 
To  make  my  mind  depraved,  and  like  his  own. 

But  wilt  thou  take  him !  wtH  thou  ruin  take. 
With  a  grave  robber,  a  religions  rake  T 
'T  is  not  to  serve  thee.  Lady,  that  I  came— 
'T  is  not  to  claim  him,  't  is  not  to  reclaim — 
But 't  is  that  he  may  for  my  wrongs  be  paid, 
And  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  wriSch  he  madsw 

Not  for  myself  I  thy  attention  claim : 
My  children  dare  not  take  their  father's  name ; 
They  know  no  parent's  love — ^love  will  not  dwell 

with  shame. 
What  law  would  force,  he  not  without  it  gives, 
And  hates  each  living  wretch,  because  it  lives! 
Yet,  with  these  sinful  stains,  the  man  is  mine : 
How  will  he  curse  me  for  this  rash  design ! 
Yes — I  will  bear  his  curse,  but  him  will  not  rengn. 

I  see  thee  grieved ;  but.  Lady,  what  thy  grief  T 
It  may  be  pungent,  but  it  must  be  brief. 
Pious  thou  art ;  but  what  will  profit  thee, 
Match'd  with  a  demon,  woman's  piety  t 
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Tot  Am:  thy  rake  my  wrongs  and  wrath  I  tell, 
[evcnge  I  seek  !  but  yet,  1  wUh  thee  well, 
ind  now  1  leave  thee !  Thou  art  warned  by  one, 
'lie   rock  on  which  her  peace  was  wreok*d  to 
sliun." 

The  Lover  heard  ;  but  not  in  time  to  stay 
k.  woinan^s  vengeance  in  its  headlong  way : 
'et  he  essay'd,  with  no  unpractised  skill, 
'o  warp  the  judgment,  or  at  least  the  will; 
"o  raise  such  tumults  in  the  poor  weak  heart, 
'h«t  Jane,  believing  all — ^yet  should  not  dare  to 
port. 

Bat  there  was  Virtue  in  her  mind  that  strove 
^ith  all  hb  eloquence,  and  all  her  love ; 
[e  told  what  hope  and  frailty  dared  to  tell, 
Liid  all  was  answered  by  a  stern  Fnreteell ! 

Home  with  his  consort  he  retumM  once  more ; 
ind  they  resumed  the  life  they  led  before. 
Tot  00  our  maiden.    She,  before  resign'd, 
[ad  now  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind — 
Lnd  felt  the  languid  grief  that  the  deserted  find ; 
)n  him  she  had  reposed  each  worldly  view, 
Lnd  when  he  fiiird,  the  world  itself  withdrew, 
Vith  all  its  prospects.    Nothing  could  restore 
*o  life  its  value ;  hope  would  live  no  more : 
'ensive  by  nature,  she  can  not  sustain 
""he  Boecr  of  pity  that  the  heartless  feign ; 
(ut  to  the  pressure  of  her  griefs  gives  way, 
i  quiet  victim,  and  a  patient  prey : 
""he  one  bright  view  that  she  bad  cherishM  dies, 
ind  other  hope  must  from  the  future  rise. 

She  still  extends  to  grief  and  want  her  aid, 
Lnd  by  the  comfort  she  imparts,  is  paid : 
)eath  is  her  souPs  relief:  to  him  she  flies 
'or  consolation  that  this  world  denies, 
fo  more  to  lifers  false  promises  she  clings, 
the  longs  to  change  this  troubled  state  of  things, 
["ill  every  rising  morn  the  happier  prospect  brings. 


TALE  X. 


THE  ANCIENT  MANSION. 


[Faretoell  and  Return.] 


''o  part  is  painful ;  nay,  to  bid  adieu 

!ven  to  a  fkvourite  spot  is  painful  too. 

^hat  fine  old  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  around, 

)fl  have  I  view'd  with  reverence  so  profound, 

Ls  something  sacred  dwelt  in  that  delicious  ground. 

There,  with  its  tenantry  about,  reside 
i  genuine  English  race,  the  country *s  pride; 
Lnd  now  a  Lady,  last  of  all  that  race, 
s  the  departing  spirit  of  tlie  place, 
fcrs  is  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood, 
riiat  flowed  through  generations  brave  and  good ; 
2VV 


And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her. 
It  b  the  pride  of  name  and  cluiracter. 

True,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  zeal. 
Of  stainless  honour  ;  that  she  needs  must  feel ; 
She  must  lament,  that  she  is  now  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  tlie  past. 

Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind; 
She  knows  the  poor,  the  sick,  tlie  lame,  Uie  blind : 
She  holds,  so  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trust ; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  jusL 
Though  soul  and  body  she  delights  to  aid, 
Yet  of  her  skill  she 's  prudently  afraid : 
So  to  her  cfaapiain*s  care  she  tkU  commends. 
And  when  that  craves,  the  village  doctor  sends. 

At  church  attendance  she  requires  of  all. 
Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
A  duo  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows. 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 
*T  is  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led. 
The  rich  esteem  because  the  poor  are  fed. 

Her  servants  all,  if  so  we  may  describe 
That  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe. 
Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 
Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proud  but  courteous  all-* 
Proud  of  their  lucky  lot !  behold,  how  stands 
That  grey-hair*d  butler,  waiting  her  commands ; 
The  Lady  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  Alters  in  her  meals. 
With  what  respectfbl  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eat — ^yet  Jacob  little  eats  ; 
When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
Intreats  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 
Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  never  known 
Another  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own, — 
All  appertains  to  him.    Whate*er  he  sees 
Is  ourg ! — **  our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  our 
trees!** 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand, 
When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 
And  he  resolves,  with  mingled  grief  and  pride, 
To  serve  no  being  in  the  workl  beside. 
"  He  has  enough,"  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 
**  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die : 
He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call. 
And  the  new  folk,  the  strangers,  may  have  aU.** 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustomM  way. 
The  Seat  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 
We  all  have  interest  there — the  trees  that  grow 
Near  to  that  scat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 
They  take,  but  largely  pay,  and  equal  grace  bestow. 
They  hide  a  part,  but  still  the  part  they  shade 
Is  more  inviting  to  our  fancy  made ; 
And,  if  the  eye  be  robb*d  of  half  its  sight, 
Th*  imagination  feels  the  more  delight 
These  giant  oaks  by  no  man*s  order  stand. 
Heaven  did  the  work ;  by  no  man  was  it  planned. 

Here  I  behold  no  puny  works  of  art. 
None  give  me  reasons  why  these  views  impart 
Such  charm  to  fill  the  mind,  such  joy  to  swell  tho 

heart 
These  very  pinnacles,  and  turrets  small, 
And  windows  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  alL 
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How  ftatcly  stand  yoo  pines  upon  the  hill. 
How  eofl  the  murmurs  of  thot  Wring  rill. 
And  o*er  the  park's  tall  paling,  scarcely  higher, 
Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unnumbered  violets  on  those  banks  appear, 
And  all  the  first-bom  beauties  of  the  year. 
The  my-green  blossoms  of  the  willows  bring- 
The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing. 
Then  comes  the  summer  wiih  augmented  pride, 
^Vho^  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display ; 
And,  as  the  fruit  advances,  falls  away. 
Then  shall  tli*  autumnal  yellow  clothe  the  leaf^ 
What  time  tlie  reaper  binds  the  burden*d  sheaf: 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dying  year. 
The  morning  frost,  and  noon-tide  gossamer ; 
And  all  be  silent  in  the  scene  around. 
All  save  the  distant  sea*s  uncertain  sound. 
Or  here  and  tliere  the  gun  whose  loud  report 
Proclaims  to  man  that  Death  is  but  hu  sport : 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  beghn  to  blow. 
Then  fall  the  flaky  sUrs  of  gathering  mow. 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew; 
The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale, 
The  dry  boughs  splinter  in  the  windy  gale, 
And  every  changing  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  CD  the  scene  its  English  cfaar«cter. 

Farewell !  a  prouder  mansion  I  may  see, 
But  much  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee ! 

II. 

I  LBAVK  the  town,  and  take  a  well-known  way. 
To  that  old  Mansion  in  the  closing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  uied  around. 
And  sweet  is  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  I  shall  then  behold 
The  Seat  so  honour*d,  so  admired  of  oki. 
And  yet  admired : — 

Alas !  I  see  a  change. 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this  7    The  good  old  lady  lies 
Within  her  tomb :  but,  who  could  this  advise  7 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  do, 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  7 
Who  had  done  tliis  7   Some  genuine  Son  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made ; 
Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye, 
Who  could  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry, 
Save  in  a  clump,  when  stationed  by  his  hand. 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time's  reform. 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm. 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace. 
To  put  his  own  dear  fancies  in  their  place. 
He  hates  concealment:  all  that  was  enclosed 
Uy  venerable  wood,  is  now  exposed. 
And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear. 
Fenced  round  by  boards,  to  keep  them  from  the 
deer. 

I  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  scene. 
And  see  not  what  these  clumps  and  patches  mean ! 
This  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
Shuts  freedom  out !  what  being  likes  a  bound  7 


The  shrubs  indeed,  and  ilUplaced  flowers,  mre  g^j. 
And  some  would  praise ;  I  wish  they  were  away. 
That  in  the  wiM-wood  roa»  I  as  of  old  might  atr&y 
The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  behold. 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  old, — 
That  half.hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain. 
Unbound  and  unsubdued ! — but  sighs  are  vain  ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste— The  rule  and  fompt^B 
reign. 

As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approached  me,  by  his  grandchild  led«-> 
A  blind  old  man,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid. 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandaire  said. 

And  thus  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke^ 
**  Gome  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade. 

Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook ; 
For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made. 

When  dashing  o*er  the  stony  rill. 

It  murmnr'd  to  SL  Osyth's  MilL** 

The  Laas  replied—**  The  traes  are  fled. 
They  *ve  cut  the  brook  a  straigbter  bed : 
No  shades  the  present  lords  allow. 
The  miller  only  murmurs  now ; 
The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
And  form  a  pond  they  caU  a  lake.*' 

**  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandaire  on. 

And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 
A  cup  is  fasten*d  to  the  stone. 

And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring. 
That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes, 
And  green  its  mossy  passage  makes.** 

**The  holy  spring  is  tum*d  aside. 
The  rock  is  gone,  5ie  stream  is  dried ; 
The  plough  has  IcvelPd  all  around. 
And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground.** 

**  Then,  lass,  thy  grandsire's  footsteps  guide. 

To  Bulmer*s  Tree,  the  giant  oak. 
Whose  boughs  the  keeper's  cottage  hide. 

And  part  the  church.way  lane  o*eriook; 
A  boy,  I  climb*d  the  topmost  bough. 
And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 

Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west, 

Where  grow  the  elm-trees  thick  and  tall. 
Where  rooks  unnumber'd  build  their  nest — 

Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 
Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rude. 
But  they  *re  a  social  multitude.** 

••  Tlie  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  felTd, 
And  nest  and  nursery  all  ezpeU*d ; 
With  better  fate  tlie  giant-tree. 
Old  Bulmer*s  Oak,  is  gone  to  sea. 
The  church. way  walk  is  now  no  more. 
And  men  must  other  ways  explore ; 
Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains. 
For  til  is  the  park's  new  wall  contains  ; 
And  here  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
A  shade — although,  perchance,  a  seat** 

■*  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn 
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.A^   servant  once,  he  ttill  preserves 
I:£is  name,  and  in  his  office  serves.*^ 

**  Alas !  that  mine  should  be  the  fate 
Old  David^s  sorrows  to  relate : 
.Bait  they  were  brief;  not  long  before 
f:£e  died,  his  office  was  no  more. 
'A 'he  kennel  stands  upon  the  ground, 
>Vitii  aomething  of  the  former  sound.** 

**  O  then,**  the  grieving  Man  replied, 

**  No  fbrther,  lassie,  let  me  stray ; 
Here  's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride. 

Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay : 
JSot  all  is  changed,  is  lost,  is  sold— 
.A.I1,  all  that's  left  is  chilling  cold. 
I   seek  for  comfort  here  in  vain, 
rr'heQ  lead  me  to  my  cot  again.** 


TALE  XL 


THE  MEBOHANT. 


[FartwtU  and  Return.] 


LiO  !  one  appears,  to  whom  if  I  should  dare 
To  say  farewell^  the  lordly  man  would  stare, 
Would  stretch  his  goodly  form  some  inches  higher. 
And  then,  without  a  single  .word,  retire ; 
Or  from  bis  state  might  haply  condescend 
To  doubt  his  memory  —  **Iia!   your  name,  my 
friend  r 

He  is  the  master  of  these  things  we  see, 
Those  vesseb  proudly  riding  by  the  quay  ; 
With  all  those  mountain  heaps  of  coal  that  lie, 
For  half  a  county's  wonder  and  supply. 
Boats,  cables,  anchors,  all  to  him  pertain, — 
A  swimming  fortune,  all  his  father's  gain. 
He  was  a  porter  on  the  quay,  and  one 
Proud  of  his  fortune,  prouder  of  his  son ; — 
Who  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  much  distress'd 
To  see  hb  father  was  no  belter  dress'd. 
Yet  for  this  parent  did  the  son  erect 
A  tomb— *t  b  whisper'd,  he  must  not  expect 
The  like  for  him,  when  he  shall  near  it  sleep,*^ 
Where  we  behold  the  marble  cherubs  weep. 

There  are  no  merchants  who  with  us  reside 
In  half  his  state, — no  wonder  he  has  pride ; 
Then  he  parades  around  that  vast  estate, 
As  if  he  spum'd  the  slaves  that  make  him  great ; 
Speaking  in  tone  so  high,  as  if  the  ware 
Was  notliing  worth — at  least  not  worth  his  care ; 
Yet  should  he  not  these  bulky  stores  contemn. 
For  all  his  glory  he  derives  from  them ; 
And  were  it  not  for  that  neglected  store, 
This  great  rich  man  would  be  extremely  poor. 


Yet  in  his  seamen  not  a  sign  appears. 
That  they  have  much  respect,  or  many  fears ; 
With  inattention  they  their  patron  meet, 
As  if  they  thought  his  dignity  a  cheat ; 
Or  of  himself  as,  having  much  to  do 
With  their  affiiirs,  he  very  little  knew ; 
As  if  his  ways  to  tliem  so  well  were  known. 
That  they  might  hear,  and  bow,  and  take  the^ 
own. 

He  might  contempt  for  men  so  humble  feel. 
But  this  experience  taught  him  to  conceal ; 
For  sailors  do  not  to  a  lord  at  land 
As  to  their  captain  in  submission  stand ; 
Nor  have  mere  pomp  and  pride  of  look  or  speech. 
Been  able  yet  respect  or  awe  to  teach. 

Guns,  when  with  powder  charged,  will  make  a 
noise. 
To  friffhten  babes,  and  be  the  sport  of  boys ; 
But  when  within  men  find  there's  nothing  mdre. 
They  shout  contemptuous  at  the  idle  roar. 
Thus  will  our  lofty  man  to  all  appear, 
With  nothing  charged  that  they  respect  or  fear. 

His  Lady,  too,  to  her  large  purse  applies. 
And  all  she  fancies  at  the  instant  buys. 
How  bows  the  market,  when,  from  stall  to  stall. 
She  walks  attended  !  how  respectful  all ! 
To  her  free  orders  every  moid  attends. 
And  strangers  wonder  what  the  woman  spends. 

There  is  an  auction,  and  the  people  shy, 
Are  loath  to  bid,  and  yet  desire  to  buy. 
Jealous  they  gaze  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
Of  buying  cheaply,  and  of  paying  dear. 
They  see  the  hammer  with  determined  air 
Seized  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pore  despair ! 
They  bid — the  hand  is  quiet  as  before, — 
Still  stands  old  Puff  till  one  advances  more. — 
Behold  great  madam,  gliding  through  the  crowd : 
Hear  her  too  bid — decisive  tone  and  loud  ! 
•*  Groing  !  't  is  gone  !'*  the  hammer-holder  cries — 
**  Joy  to  you,  Lady  !  you  have  gain*d  a  prize.** 

Thus  comes  and  goes  the  wealth,  that,  saved  or 
spent. 
Buys  not  a  moroenOs  credit  or  content. 

FartwtU  !  your  fortune  I  forbear  to  guess ; 
For  chance,  as  well  as  sense,  may  give  siicoeaii 

n. 

p. — Sat,  what  yon  buildings,  neat  indeed,  hiM 
low. 
So  much  alike,  in  one  commodious  row  ? 

F. — You  see  our  Alms-bouse :  ancient  men,  de- 
cay'd. 
Are  here  sustain'd,  who  lost  their  way  in  trade ; 
Here  they  have  all  that  sober  men  require — 
So  thought  the  Poet — "'  meat,  and  clothes,  and  fire » * 
A  IKtle  garden  to  each  house  pertains, 
Ck>nvenient  each,  and  kept  with  little  pains. 
Here  for  the  sick  are  nurse  and  medicine  found ; 
Here  walks  and  shsded  alleys  for  the  sound ; 
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Books  of  deTotioD  on  the  ahcives  are  placed. 
And  not  forbidden  are  the  books  of  toate. 
The  Church  is  near  them — in  a  common  seat 
The  pious  men  with  grateful  apirit  meet: 
Thus  from  the  world,  which  they  no  more  admire. 
They  all  in  ailent  gratitude  retire. 

P< — And  is  it  so  7  Have  all,  with  grateful  mind, 
The  worM  relmquiaird,  and  its  waya  resign'd  7 
Look  they  not  back  with  lingering  Jove  and  alow. 
And  fain  would  once  again  the  ofUtried  folliea 
know? 

F, — Too  surely  some  !   We  most  not  think  that 
all, 
Caird  to  be  hermits,  would  obey  the  call ; 
We  must  not  think  that  all  forget  the  atate 
In  which  they  moved,  and  bleaa  their  humbler  fate ; 
But  all  may  here  the  waste  of  life  retrieve. 
And,  ere  they  leave  the  world,  its  vicea  leave. 

See  yonder  man,  who  walks  apart,  and  seems 
Wrapt  in  aome  fond  and  viaionary  achemes ; 
Who  looka  uneasy,  aa  a  man  oppreaa'd 
By  that  large  copper  badge  upon  his  breaat 
Hia  painful  ahame,  hia  self-tormenting  pride. 
Would  all  that's  visible  in  bounty  hide  ; 
And  much  his  anxious  breast  is  sweird  with  wo, 
That  where  he  goes  his  badge  must  with  him  gow 

P.— Who  then  is  he  7  Do  I  behold  aright  7 
My  lofly  merchant  in  this  humble  plight ! 
Still  has  he  pride  7 

T. If  common  fame  be  just, 

He  yet  has  pride, — the  pride  that  lioks  the  dust ; 
Pride  that  can  stoop,  and  feed  upon  the  base 
And  wretched  flattery  of  this  humbling  place ; 
Nay,  feeds  himaelf !  his  failing  is  avow*d. 
He  of  the  cause  that  made  him  poor  is  proud ; 
Proud  of  hia  greatneaa,  of  the  auma  he  apent. 
And  honoura  ahown  him  whereaoe'er  he  went 

Yes !  there  ho  walks,  that  lolly  man  ia  he. 
Who  was  ao  rich  ;  but  great  he  could  not  be. 
Now  to  the  paupera  who  about  him  atand, 
He  telle  of  wonders  by  his  bounty  plann*d. 
Tells  of  his  traffic,  where  his  vesaela  aailM, 
And  what  a  trade  he  drove — ^before  he  failM ; 
Then  what  a  failure,  not  a  paltry  aum. 
Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half'^a  plum ; 
His  Lady*a  wardrobe  was  apprised  so  high. 
At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy ! — 
**  But  she  is  gone,"  he  cries,  **  and  never  saw 
The  apoil  and  havock  of  our  cruel  law ; 
Mv  ateeda,  our  chariot  that  ao  roll*d  along, 
Admired  of  all !  they  aold  them  for  a  aong. 
You  all  can  witneaa  what  my  purse  could  do, 
And  DOW  I  wear  a  badge  like  one  of  you. 
Who  in  my  aervice  bad  been  proud  to  live,— - 
And  thia  ia  all  a  thanklesa  town  will  give. 
I,  who  have  raiaed  the  credit  of  that  town. 
And  gave  it,  thankleaa  as  it  ia,  renown — 
Who've  done  what  no  man  there  had  done  before. 
Now  hide  my  head  within  an  Alma-houae  door — 
Deprived  of  all — my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  vote, 
And  in  this  blue  defilement— -—Curss  ikt  Coat  .'** 


TALE  XIL 


THE  BROTHER  BUR6ESBE& 


[Farewell  and  Reium,] 


Two  busy  Baonms  in  our  plaee  reside. 
And  weaJthy  each,  hia  party's  boast  and  pride; 
Sons  of  one  father,  of  two  mothers  bom. 
They  hold  each  other  in  true  party  scorn. 

Jambb  ia  the  one  who  for  the  people  fi|fhta. 
The  atnrdy  champion  of  their  dubious  rights ; 
Merchant  and  seaman  rough,  bat  not  the  leas 
Keen  in  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness ; 
And  what  his  happiness  ? — to  see  hb  store 
Of  wealth  increase,  till  Mammon  grouM,  *^Nt 


Jaios  goes  to  church,  because  his  father  went, 
But  does  not  hide  his  leaning  to  dissent ; 
Reasons  for  this,  whoeV  may  frown,  he*Il  speak- 
Yet  the  old  pew  receives  him  once  a  week. 

CBAftLES  is  a  churchman,  and  has  all  the  seal 
That  a  strong  member  of  his  church  can  feel ; 
A  loyal  subject  is  the  name  he  seeks ; 
He  of  **  hia  King  and  Country**  proadly  spenks : 
He  Bays,  his  brother  and  a  rebel-crew. 
Minded  like  him,  the  nation  would  nndo, 
If  they  had  power,  or  were  esteemed  encNigfa 
Of  thoae  who  had,  to  bring  their  plans  to  proof 

Jamm  answers  sharply — **  I  will  never  place 
My  hopes  upon  a  Lordship  or  a  Grace ! 
To  some  great  man  you  bow,  to  greater  he. 
Who  to  the  greatest  bends  his  supple  knee. 
That  ao  the  manna  from  the  head  may  dropi, 
And  at  the  loweat  of  the  kneclera  stop. 
Lorda  call  you  loyal,  and  on  them  you  call 
To  spare  you  aomething  from  our  plunder 'd  all : 
If  tncka  uke  these  to  slaves  can  treaaare  bring, 
Slavea  well  may  about  them  hoarse  lor  *  Chorck 
and  King!*'* 

•*  Brtyther  !**  says  Charles,— ^  yet  brother  ia  a 
name 
I  own  with  pity,  and  I  speak  with  shame, — 
One  of  these  days  you'll  aurely  lead  a  moli, 
And  then  the  hangman  will  conclude  the  job." 

**  And  would  you,  Charle8,in  that  unlackj  caas 
Beg  for  his  lile  whose  death  would  bring  disgrace^ 
On  you,  and  all  the  loyal  of  our  race  7 
Your  worth  would  surely  from  the  halter  bring 
One  neck,  and  I  a  patriot  then  might  sing — 
A  brother  patriot  I — God  save  our  noble  king.** 


"James!**   said  the  graver  man,  in    maancr 
grave — 
**  Your  neck  I  could  not,  I  your  aoul  would  aave  ,* 
Oh !  ere  that  day,  alaa,  too  likely !  come, 
I  would  prepare  your  mind  to  meet  your  doom. 
That  then  the  prieat,  who  praya  with  that  bad  r&cs 
Of  men,  may  find  you  not  devoid  of  grace.** 
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These  are  the  men  who,  from  their  leats  above, 
Hear  frequent  sermons  on  fraternal  love ; 
Nay,  each  approves,  am)  answers — **  Very  true  I 
brother  would  heed  it,  were  he  not  a  Jew.** 

II. 
P. — Read  I  aright  7  beneath  this  stately  stone 
Thc  BaoTHERS  rest  in  peace,  their  grave  is  oao ! 
What  friend,  what  fortune  interfered,  that  thc^y 
Take  their  long  sleep  together,  clay  with  clay  7 
How  came  it  thus  7 — 

F— It  was  their  own  request. 
By  both  repeated,  that  they  thus  might  rest 

P.— *T  is  well !    Did  ftiendis  at  length  the  pair 
unite  7 
Or  was  it  done  because  the  deed  was  right  7 
Did  the  cool  spirit  of  enfeebling  age 
Chill  the  warm  blood,  and  calm  the  party  nge. 
And  kindly  lead  tliem,  in  their  closing  day. 
To  put  their  animosity  away. 
Incline  their  hearts  to  live  in  love  and  peace,. 
And  bid  the  ferment  in  each  bosom  cease  7 

P< — ^Rich  men  have  runners,  who  will  to  and  fro 
In  search  of  food  for  their  amusement  go ; 
Who  watch  their  spirits,  and  with  tales  of  grief 
Yield  to  tlieir  melancholy  minds  relief; 
Who  of  their  foes  will  each  mishap  relate. 
And  of  their  friends  the  fall  or  failings  state. 

One  of  this  breed — the  Jackal  who  supplied 
Our   Burgess  Charles  with  food  for  spleen  and 

prido^ 
Before  he  utter*d  what  his  memory  brought. 
On  its  effect,  in  doubtful  matters,  thought. 
Lest  he,  perchance,  in  his  intent  might  trip. 
Or  a  strange  fact  might  indiscreetly  slip  ;— 
But  he  one  morning  had  a  tale  to  bring. 
And  felt  full  sure  he  need  not  weigh  the  thing ; 
T^kat  must  be  welcome !     With  a  smiling  face 
He  watchM  th*  accuetomM  nod,  and  took  his  place. 

**  Well !  you  have  news — I  see  it— Oood,  my  friend, 
Ko  prefiu^,  Peter.    Speak,  man,  I  attend.** 

■*  Then,  sir,  I*m  told,  nay,  *t  is  beyond  dispute, 
Our  Burgess  James  is  routed  horse  and  fbot ; 
He*Il  not  be  seen ;  a  clerk  for  him  appears. 
And  their  precautions  testify  their  fears ; 
Before  the  week  be  ended  you  shall  see. 
That  our  &mcd  patriot  will  a  bankrupt  be.** 

«  WiU  he  by !    No,  I  wUl  not  be  profane. 

But  James  a  bankrupt !    Boy,  my  hat  and  cane. 
No  I  he*ll  refuse  my  offers — Let  me  think ! 
So  would  I  his :  here,  give  me  pen  and  ink. 
There !  that  will  da— What !  let  my  father*8  son, 
My  brother,  want,  and  I — away !  and  run. 
Run  as  for  life,  and  then  return — but  stay 
To  take  his  message — now,  away,  away  !'* 

The  pride  of  James  was  shaken  as  he  read — 
The  Brothers  met — the  angry  spirit  fled  : 
Few  words  were  needed — in  the  look  of  each 
There  was  a  language  words  can  never  reach ; 
But  when  they  took  each  other*s  hand  and  press'd, 
Subsiding  tumult  sank  to  endless  rest ; 


Nor  party  wrath  with  quick  affection  strove, 
Drown*d  in  the  tears  of  reconciling  love. 

Affairs  confused,  and  business  at  a  stand. 
Were  soon  set  right  by  Charles's  powerful  hand ; 
The  rudest  mind  in  this  rude  place  enjoy *d 
The  pleasing  thought  of  enmity  destroyed. 
And  so  destroy*d,  that  neither  spite  nor  spleen. 
Nor  peevish  look  from  that  blest  hour  were  seen; 
Yet  esch  his  party  and  his  spirit  kept. 
Though  all  the  harsh  and  angry  passions  slept 

P, — And  they  too  sleep !  and,  at  their  joint  re- 
quest. 
Within  one  tomb,,  beneath  one  stone,  they  rest ! 


TALE   XIII. 


THE  D£AN*8  LAOT. 


[FarewtU  and  Return,] 


Next,  to  a  Ladt  I  must  bid  adieu — 
Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  *^  B/ti e.** 
There  needs  no  more-— when  that  same  word  is  said. 
The  men  grow  sh^,  respectful  and  afraid; 
Save  the  choice  friends  who  in  her  colour  dress. 
And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  hers  express. 

Why  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge 

priie. 

Which  he  afiects  in  woman  to  despise  7 
Is  he  not  envious  when  a  lady  gains. 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  little  psins, 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painful  toil  obtains  T 
For  surely  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow, 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  for  what  they  know  ; 
Truth  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites. 
And  woman,  long  re8train*d,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  be  thrown 
On  the  fair  dame  who  makes  that  knowledge 

known — 

Who  bravely  dares  the  wor]d*8  sarcastic  sneer, 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

**  And  what  she  is  not  !**  peevish  man  replies. 
His  envy  ownin^^  what  his  pride  denies : 
But  let  him,  envious  as  he  is,  repair 
To  this  sage  Dame,  and  meet  conviction  there. 

MimANDA  sees  her  morning  levee  fill*d 
With  men  in  every  art  and  science  skilPd — 
Men  who  have  gain*d  a  name,  whom  she  invites. 
Because  in  men  of  genius  she  delights. 
To  these  she  puts  her  questions,  that  produce 
Discussion  vivid,  and  discourse  abstruse : 
She  no  opinion  for  its  boldness  spares. 
But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  she  dares, 
The  creeds  of  all  men  she  takes  leave  to  wifi. 
And,  quite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift 

Her  noble  mind,  with  independent  force. 
Her  Rector  questions  on  his  late  discourse ; 
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PerplezM  and  painM,  he  wUbei  to  retire 
From  one  whooi  critics,  nay,  whom  crowds,  ad- 
mire— 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man*s  dictate  leans, 
Who  her  large  creed  from  many  a  teacher  gleans ; 
Who  for  herself  will  judge,  debate,  decide. 
And  be  her  own  **  philosopher  and  guide.** 

Why  call  a  lady  Blue  ?    It  is  because 
She  reads,  converaes,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  all  that  ahe  desires  to  know 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  show. 
The  real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide. 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 
**  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangevoos  thing**— 
80  sings  the  Poet,  and  so  let  him  sing : 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose, 
I  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repose. 
The  eyil  rises  from  our  own  mistske. 
When  we  our  ignorance  for  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride, 
And  Tain  poor  self-love  view*d,  is  magnified. 
Nor  is  your  deepest  Azure  always  free 
From  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  yanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show, 
By  way  of  exhibition,  what  they  know, 
llieir  books  are  read  and  praised,  and  so  are  they, 
But  all  without  design,  without  display. 
Is  there  not  One  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  paints  them  strongly  with  unrivalled  pen  7 
All  their  fierce  Passions  in  her  scenes  appear, 
Terror  she  bids  arise,  bids  fall  the  tear ; 
Looks  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  mind. 
And  gives  the  finished  portraits  to  mankind. 
By  skill  conducted,  and  to  Nature  true,— 
And  yet  no  man  on  earth  would  call  Joanna  Blue ! 

Not  so  Miranda  !  She  is  ever  prest 
To  give  opinions,  and  she  gives  her  best 
To  uese  with  gentle  smile  her  guests  incline. 
Who  come  to  hear,  improve,  applaud, — and  dine. 

Her  hungry  mind  on  every  subject  feeds ; 
She  Adam  Smith  and  DugaJd  Stewart  reads ; 
Locke  entertains  her,  and  she  wonden  why 
His  famous  Essay  is  consider*d  dry. 
For  her  amusement  in  her  vacant  hours 
Are  esrths  and  rocks,  and  animab  and  flowers : 
She  could  the  farmer  at  his  work  assist, 
A  systematic  agriculturist 
Some  men,  indeed,  would  curb  the  ftmale  mind. 
Nor  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  are  blind ; 
But — thank  our  stars — ^the  liberal  times  allow. 
That  all  may  think,  and  men  have  rivals  now. 

Miranda  deems  all  knowledge  might  be  gain*d* 
**  But  she  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attain*d ; 
Men  are  in  her  deceived :  she  knows  at  most 
A  few  light  matters,  for  she  scorns  to  boast 
Her  mathematic  studies  she  resign*d — 
They  did  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  mind. 
She  thought  indeed  the  higher  parts  sublime. 
But  then  they  took  a  monstrous  deal  of  time  T* 

Frequent  and  full  the  letters  she  delights 
To  read  in  part ;  she  names  not  him  who  writes— 


But  here  and  there  a  precious  sentence  showat 
Telling  what  literary  debts  she  owes. 
Works,  yet  unprint»d,  for  her  judgment  come, 
**  Alas  !**  she  cries,  **  and  I  must  wal  their  doom. 
Sworn  to  be  just,  the  judgment  gives  me  pain — 
Ah !  why  must  truth  be  told,  or  man  be  vain  ?** 

Much  she  has  written,  and  still  deigns  to  write, 
But  not  an  effort  yet  must  see  the  light. 
** Cruel  !**  her  friends  exclaim  ;  •'unkind,  imjast.'" 
But,  no !  the  envious  mass  she  will  nol  trust ; 
Content  to  hear  that  fame  is  due  to  her. 
Which  on  her  works  the  world  might  not  ooofer— 
Content  with  k>ud  applauses  while  she  lives : 
Unfelt  the  pain  the  cruel  critic  gives. 

IL 

P. — ^Now  where  the  Learned  Lady  ?  Doth  she  live, 
Her  dinnen  yet  and  sentiments  to  give — 
The  Dean*s  wise  consort,  with  the  many  friends, 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  ahe  lends 
Her  precious  maxims  7 

F.— Yes,  ahe  lives  to  shed 
Her  light  around  her,  but  her  Dean  is  dead. 
Seen  her  I  have,  but  seldom  could  I  see : 
Borrow  she  could  not,  could  not  lend  to  me. 
Yet,  I  attended,  and  beheld  the  tribe 
Attending  too,  whom  I  will  not  describe — 
MirandaThomson  I    Yes,  I  sometimes  found 
A  seat  among  a  cirele  so  profound ; 
When  all  the  science  of  the  age  combined 
Was  in  that  room,  and  hers  the  master-mind. 
Well  I  remember  the  admiring  crowd. 
Who  spoke  their  wonder  and  applause  aloud ; 
They  strove  who  highest  should  her  glory  raise. 
And  oramm*d   the  hungry  mind  with  honey'd 

praise- 
While  she,  with  mteful  hand  a  Ubie  spread. 
The  Dean  assentmg— but  the  Dean  is  dead  i 
And  though  her  sentiments  are  still  divine. 
She  asks  no  more  her  auditora  to  dine. 

Once  from  her  lips  came  wisdom ;  when  she 
spoke. 
Her  friends  in  transport  or  amazement  broke. 
Now  to  her  dictates  there  attend  but  few. 
And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too; 
Respect  she  finds  is  purehased  at  some  cost. 
And  deference  is  withheld,  when  dinner  *8  lost 

She,  once  the  guide  and  glory  of  the  place. 
Exists  between  (Uilivion  and  disgrace ; 
Praise  once  afforded,  now,— they  say  not  why. 
They  dare  not  say  itr— fickle  men  deny ; 
That  buzz  of  fame  a  new  Minerva  cheers. 
Which  our  deserted  queen  no  longer  hears. 
Old,  but  not  wise,  fbraaken,  not  resign'd. 
She  gives  to  honours  past  her  feeble  mind. 
Back  to  her  former  state  her  fency  moves. 
And  lives  on  past  applause,  that  still  she  loves ; 
Yet  holds  in  scorn  tlie  fame  no  more  in  view. 
And  flies  the  glory  that  would  not  pursue 
To  yon  small  cot,  a  poorly  jointured  IMvs. 
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TALE   XIV. 


THE  WIPE  AND  WIDOW. 


[Farewell  and  Return,] 


I. 

I  LEAVC  Sophia  ;  it  woald  pleate  me  well. 
Before  we  part,  on  so  much  worth  to  dwell : 
*T  is  said  of  one  who  lived  in  times  of  strife, 
There  wts  no  boyhood  in  his  busy  life; 
Bom  to  do  all  that  mortal  being  can. 
The  thinking*  child  became  at  once  the  man ; 
So  this  fiiir  girl  in  early  youth  was  led. 
By  reason  strong  in  early  youth,  to  wed. 

In  her  new  state  her  prudence  was  her  guide, 
And  of  experience  well  the  place  supplied  ; 
With  life*8  important  business  full  in  view. 
She  had  no  time  for  its  amusements  too; 
She  had  no  practised  look  man*s  heart  t*  allure. 
No  frown  to  kill  him,  and  no  smile  to  cure ; 
No  art  coquettish,  nothing  of  the  prude ; 
She  was  with  strong  yet  simple  sense  endued. 
Intent  on  duties,  and  resolved  to  shun 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  done. 

A  Captain's  wife,  with  whom  she  long  sustainM 
The  toil  of  war,  and  in  a  camp  remained ; 
Her  husband  wounded,  with  her  child  in  arms, 
She  nursed  them  both,  unheeded  all  alarms : 
All  useless  terror  in  her  soul  supprest — 
None  could  discern  in  hers  a  troubled  breast 

Her  wounded  aoldier  is  a  prisoner  made. 
She  hears,  prepares,  and  is  at  once  oonveyM 
Through  hostile  ranks ; — with  air  sedate  she  goes, 
And  makes  admiring  friends  of  wondering  fooB, 
Her  dying  husband  to  her  care  confides 
Affairs  perplex'd ;  she  reasons,  she  decides ; 
If  intricate  her  way,  her  walk  discretion  guides. 

Home  to  ber  country  she  returns  alone. 
Her  health  decay*d,  her  child,  her  husband,  gone ; 
There  she  in  peace  reposes,  there  resumes 
Her  female  duties,  and  in  rest  reblooms ; 
She  is  not  one  at  common  ills  to  droop, 
Nor  to  vain  murmuring  will  her  spirit  stoop. 

I  leave  her  thus :  her  fortieth  year  is  nigh, 
She  will  not  for  another  captain  sigh ; 
Will  not  a  young  and  gay  lieutenant  take. 
Because  't  is  pretty  to  reform  a  rake ; 
Jet  she  again  may  plight  her  widowM  hand, 
Should  love  invite,  or  charity  demand ; 
And  make  her  days,  although  for  duty's  sake. 
As  sad  as  folly  and  mischance  can  make. 

II. 
J*^— Lives  yet  the  Widow,  whose  firm  spirit  bore 
Ifli  onrepining  ? — 

F* — ^Here  she  lives  no  more, 


Where  all  good  works  their  doe  rew 
Though  what  reward  to  our  best  wo 
I  leave  to  them,— «nd  will  my  tale  p 

Again  she  married,  to  her  husban< 
Whose  wife  was  hers,  whom  going  t 
As  on  her  death-bed  she,  yet  young, 
The  anxious  parent  took  her  hand  ai 
**  Prove  «ei0  your  love ;  let  these  poo 
As  thine,  and  find  a  mother's  loVe  in 

**  And  must  I  woo  their  father  ?"— < 
He  no  encouragement  but  hope  will 
In  hope  too  let  me  die,  and  think  my  i 

The  wife  expires ;  the  widowM  pa: 
Their  love  was  sober,  and  their  pros{ 
She  train'd  the  children  with  a  studii 
That  knew  full  well  to  encourage  ani 
Nicely  she  dealt  her  praise  and  her  d 
Not  harah  and  not  indulgent  out  of  ] 
Not  to  the  forward  partial — to  the  sk 
All  patient,  waiting  fi>r  the  time  to  s< 
The  seeds  that,  suited  to  the  soil,  wo 

Nor  watch'd  she  less  the  Husband'i 
But  leam'd  to  lead  him  who  abhorr'c 
Who  thought  a  nursery,  next  a  kitch 
To  women  suited,  and  she  acquiesces 
She  only  begg'd  to  rule  in  small  affa 
And  ease  her  wedded  lord  of  com  mo 
Till  he  at  length  thought  every  care 
Beneath  hn  notice,  and  she  had  then 
He  on  biff  throne  the  lawful  monarch 
And  she  was  by — ^the  minister  of  sta 
He  gave  assent,  and  he  required  no  r 
But  sign*d  the  act  that  she  decreed  b 

A^in,  her  fates  in  other  work  dec 
A  mmd  so  active  should  experienced 

One  of  the  name,  who  roved  the  vi 
At  length  had  something  of  its  treasi 
And  childless  died,  amid  his  goods  a 
In  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  mai 
His  kinsman  heard,  and  wish'd  the  w( 
But  had  no  mind  to  be  transported  tl 
**His  wife  could  sail  —  her  couraj 

doubt  7— 
And  she  was  not  tormented  with  the 

She  liked  it  not ;  but  for  his  childr 
And  for  their  father's,  would  the  dut; 
Storms  she  encounter'd,  ere  she  read 
And  other  storms  when  these   we 

more, — 
Tlie  rage  of  lawyers  forced  to  drop  t 
And  once  again  to  England  made  he 

She  found  her  Husband  with  his  g 
And  a  young  nurse,  most  skilful  and 
Whom — for  he  yet  was  weak — he  ur 
And  nurse  him  while  his  consort  wai 
**  She  was  so  handy,  so  discreet,  so  n 
As  kind  as  comfort,  though  as  cold  a 
Else,"  he  assured  his  lady,  **  in  no  ca 
So  young  a  creature  should  have  fiU'i 
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It  has  been  held — ^indeed,  the  point  is  dear, 
*'  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear  :'* 
And,  by  the  same  good  logic,  we  shall  find, 
**  As  those  who  wiU  not  see,  are  none  so  blipd.** 
The  thankful  Wife  repaid  the  attention  shown. 
But  now  would  make  the  duty  all  her  own. 

Again  the  gout  retom*d  ;  but  seizing  now 
A  vital  part,  would  no  relief  allow. 

The  Husband  died,  but  left  a  will  that  proved 
He  much  respected  whom  he  coolly  loved. 
All  power  was  hers ;  nor  yet  was  such  her  age, 
But  rivals  strove  her  favour  to  engage : 
They  talkM  of  love  with  so  much  warmth  and  zeal, 
That  they  believed  the  woman*s  heart  must  feel ; 
Adding  such  praises  of  her  worth  beside, 
As  vanquish  prudence  oft  by  help  of  pride. 

In  vain !  her  heart  was  by  discretion  led — 
8he  to  the  children  of  her  Friend  was  wed ; 
These  she  establishM  in  the  world,  and  died, 
In  ease  and  hope,  serene  and  satisfied. 

And  loves  not  man  that  woman  who  can  charm 
Lifers  grievous  ills,  and  grief  itself  disarm  7 — 
Who  in  his  fears  and  troubles  brinj^s  him  aid, 
And  seldom  is,  and  never  seems  afraid  7 

No !  ask  of  man  the  fair  one  whom  he  loves. 
You  *11  find  her  one  of  the  desponding  doves, 
Who  tender  troubles  as  her  portion  brings. 
And  with  them  fondly  to  a  husband  clings — 
Who  never  moves  abroad,  nor  sits  at  home, 
Without  distress,  past,  present,  or  to  come — 
Who  never  walks  the  unfrequented  street. 
Without  a  dread  that  death  and  she  shall  meet : 
At  land,  on  water,  she  must  guarded  be, 
Who  sees  the  danger  none  besides  her  see. 
And  is  determined  by  her  cries  to  call 
All  men  around  her :  she  will  hove  thom  alL 

Man  loves  to  think  the  tender  being  lives 
But  by  the  power  that  his  protection  gives : 
He  loves  the  feeble  step,  the  plaintive  tone, 
And  flies  to  help  who  cannot  stand  alone : 
He  thinks  of  propping  elms,  and  clasping  vines. 
And  in  her  weakness  thinks  her  virtue  shines ; 
On  him  not  one  of  her  desires  is  lost. 
And  he  admires  her  for  this  care  and  cost 

But  when  afflictions  come,  when  beauty  dies, 
Or  sorrows  vex  the  heart,  or  danger  tries — 
When  time  of  trouble  brings  the  daily  care. 
And  gives  of  pain  as  nuich  as  he  can  bear — 
*T  is  then  he  wants,  if  not  the  helping  hand, 
At  least  a  soothing  temper,  meek  and  bland — 
He  wants  the  heart  that  shares  in  his  distress, 
At  least  the  kindness  that  would  make  it  less ; 
And  when  instead  he  hears  the  eternal  ^rief 
For  some  light  want,  and  not  for  his  relief-^ 
And  when  he  hears  the  tender  trembler  sigh. 
For  some  indulgence  he  can  not  supply — 
When,  in  the  midst  of  many  a  care,  his  **  dear*' 
Would  like  a  duchess  at  a  ball  appear — 
And,  while  he  feels  a  weight  that  wears  him  down, 
Would  see  the  prettiest  sight  in  all  the  town, — 


Love  then  departs,  and  if  some  Pity  Uvtm, 
That  Pity  half  despises,  half  forgives, 
*T  is  join*d  with  grie^  is  not  from  shame 
And  has  a  plenteous  mixture  of  contempt. 


TALE  XV. 


BELINDA  WATERS. 


[FaretoeU  and  Return,] 


Or  all  the  beauties  in  our  favoured  place, 
BcLiNDA  Waters  was  the  pride  and  grace. 
Say  ye  who  sagely  can  our  fortunes  read. 
Shall  this  fair  damsel  in  the  world  succeed  7 

A  rosy  beauty  she,  and  fresh  and  fair. 
Who  never  felt  a  caution  or  a  care ; 
Gentle  by  nature,  ever  fond  of  ease. 
And  more  consenting  than  inclined  to  please. 
A  tame  good  nature  in  her  spirit  lives — 
She  hates  refusal  for  the  pain  it  gives  : 
From  opposition  arguments  arise. 
And  to  prevent  the  trouble,  she  complies. 
She,  if  in  Scotland,  would  be  fashed  all  day. 
If  call'd  to  any  work  or  an^  play ; 
She  lets  no  busy,  idle  wish  mtrnde. 
But  is  by  nature  negatively  good. 

In  marriage  hers  will  be  a  dubious  late : 
She  is  not  fitted  for  a  high  estate  : — 
There  wants  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  pride ; 
Less  is  she  fitted  for  a  humble  bride : 
Whom  fair  Belinda  weds— let  chance  decide ! 

She  sees  her  father  ofl  engroesM  by  cares. 
And  therefore  hates  to  hear  of  men*s  afiairs : 
An  active  mother  in  the  household  reigns. 
And  spares  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 
Of  food  she  knows  but  this,  that  we  are  fed  : — 
Though,  duly  taught,  she  prays  for  daily  bread. 
Yet  whence  it  comes,  of  hers  is  no  concern — 
It  comes !  and  more  she  never  wants  to  learn. 

She  on  the  table  sees  the  common  fare. 
But  how  provided  is  beneath  her  care. 
Lovely  and  useless,  she  has  no  concern 
About  the  things  that  aunts  and  mothers  learn ; 
But  thinks,  when  married, — if  she  thinks  at  all, — 
That  what  she  needs  will  answer  to  her  call. 

To  write  is  business,  and,  though  taught  to  writs, 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  oat  of  sight : 
What  once  was  painful  she  cannot  allow 
To  be  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  are  so  fond 
or  such  lon^  letters,  when  they  correspond. 
Crowded  and  crossM  by  ink  of  ditforrnt  stain. 
She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confuse  her  brain  i 
Nor  much  mistakes ;  but  still  has  no  pretence 
To  praise  fur  tiiis,  her  critic's  indolence. 
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^^  er  oau  •  sneii  or  circuiaung  oooks. 
This  she  admired,  but  she  forsfets  the  name, 
And  reads  again  another,  or  the  same. 
She  likes  to  read  of  strange  and  bold  escapes, 
Of  plans  and  plottings,  murders  and  mishaps. 
Love  in  all  hearts,  and  lovers  in  all  shapes. 
She  sighs  for  pity,  and  her  sorrows  flow 
From  the  dark  eyelash  on  the  page  below  ; 
And  is  so  glad  when,  all  the  misery  past. 
The  dear  adventurous  lovers  meet  at  last — 
Meet  and  are  happy ;  and  she  thinks  it  hard, 
When  thus  an  author  might  a  pair  reward — 
When  they,  the  troubles  all  dispersed,  might  wed— 
He  makes  them  part,  and  die  of  grief  instead ! 

Yet  tales  of  terror  are  her  dear  delight, 
All  in  the  wintrv  storm  to  read  at  night; 
And  to  her  maid  she  turns  in  all  her  doubt, — 
•*  This  shall  I  like  ?  and  what  is  that  about  7*' 

She  had  ^^aarissa*'  for  her  heart*s  dear  friend— 
Was  pleased  each  well-tried  Tirtue  to  commend. 
And  praised  the  scenes  that  one  might  fairly  doubt, 
If  one  so  yoang  could  know  so  much  about : 
Pious  and  pore,  th*  heroic  beauty  strove 
Against  the  lover  and  agamst  the  love ; 
But  strange  that  maid  so  young  should  know  the 

strife. 
In  all  its  views,  was  painted  to  the  life ! 
Belinda  knew  not — ^nor  a  tale  would  read, 
That  could  so  slowly  on  its  way  proceed ; 
And  ere  Ckriasa  reach*d  the  wicked  town. 
The  weary  damsel  threw  the  volume  down. 
**  Give  me,**  she  said,  **  for  I  would  laugh  or  cry, 

*  Scenes  from  the  Life,*  and  '  Sensibility  ;* 

«  Winters  at  Bath,*~-I  would  that  I  had  one ! 
'  The  ConsUnt  Lover,*  the  '  Discarded  Son,* 

•  The  Rose  of  Raby,'  •  Delmore,*  or  •  The  Nun.* 
These  promise  somethbg,  and  may  please,  per- 

haps. 
Like  *  Ethelinda,*  and  the  dear  *  Relapse.*  ** 
To  these  her  heart  the  gentle  maid  resign*d. 
And  such  the  food  that  fed  the  gentle  mind. 

XL 

P.— *Ki«cw  you  the  fair  Bklinda,  once  the  boast 
Of  a  vain  mother,  ^nd  a  favourite  toast 
Of  clerks  and  young  lieutenants,  a  gay  set 
Of  light  admirers  7 — Is  she  married  yet  7 

F, — ^Yes!  she  is  married;  though  she  waited 
long. 
Not  from  a  prudent  fear  of  choosing  wrong, 
But  want  of  choice. — She  took  a  surgeon's  mate. 
With  his  half-pay,  that  was  his  whole  estate. 

Fled  is  the  charming  bloom  that  nature  spread 
Upon  her  cheek,  the  pure,  the  rosy  red — 
This,  and  the  look  serene,  the  calm,  kind  look,  are 

fled. 
Sorrow  and  sadness  now  the  place  possess. 
And  the  pale  cast  of  anxious  fretfulness. 

She  wonden  much — as,  why  they  live  so  iU^ — 
Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  his  weekly  bill, — 
She  wonders  why  that  bsker  will  not  trust, — 
And  says,  most  truly  soys, — *^  Indeed,  he  roust.** 
32«  9X 


And  tnus,  Irom  day  to  day,  she  wonders  on. 

Howe*er  she  can — she  dresses  gaily  yet. 
And  then  she  wonders  how  they  came  in  debt 
Her  husband  loves  her,  and  in  accent  mild, 
Answers,  and  treats  her  like  a  fretted  child ; 
But  when  he,  ruffled,  makes  severe  replies. 
And  seems  unhappy — ^then  she  pouts,  and  cries 
**  She  wonders  when  she  *11  die  !'*— She  faints,  but 
never  dies. 

**  How  well  my  father  lived  !**  she  says^— *«  How 
well. 

My  dear,  your  father*s  creditors  could  tell  !** 
And  then  she  weeps,  till  comfort  is  applied, 
That  soothes  her  spleen  or  gratifies  her  pride : 
Her  dress  and  novels,  visits  and  success 
In  a  chance-game,  are  sofleners  of  distress. 

So  life  goes  on  !^But  who  that  loved  his  lift,   , 
Would  take  a  fair  Belinda  fbr  his  wife  ? 
Who  thinks  that  all  are  fbr  their  stations  bom. 
Some  to  indulge  themselves,  and  to  adorn ; 
And  some,  a  useful  people,  to  prepare. 
Not  being  rich,  good  thmgs  for  those  who  are. 
And  who  are  bom,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
To  have  their  wants  and  their  demands  supplied. 

• 

She  knows  that  money  is  a  needful  thinsf. 
That  fathers  first,  and  then  that  husbands  bring ; 
Or  if  those  persons  should  t£e  aid  deny, 
Daughters  and  wives  have  but  to  faint  and  die, 
Till  flesh  and  blood  can  not  endure  the  pain, 
And  then  the  lady  lives  and  laughs  again. 

To  wed  an  ague,  and  to  feel,  for  Ufe, 
Hot  fits  and  cold  succeeding  in  a  wife ; 
To  take  the  pestilence  with  poison*d  breath. 
And  wed  some  potent  minister  of  death, 
Is  cmel  fate — yet  death  is  then  relief; 
But  thus  to  wed  is  ever-during  grief. 

Oft  have  I  heard,  how  blest  the  youth  who  weds 
Belinda  Waters ! — rather  he  who  dreads 
That  fiite— a  trath  her  husband  well  approves. 
Who  blames  and  fondles,  hnmonrs,  chides,  and 
loves. 


TALE  XVI. 


THE  DEALER  AND  CLERK. 


[FarevM  and  Return,] 


Bad  men  are  seldom  cheerful ;  but  we  see 
That,  when  successful,  they  can  merry  be. 
One  whom  I  leave,  his  darling  money  lends. 
On  terms  well  known,  to  his  unhappy  friends ; 
He  farms  and  trades,  and  in  his  method  treats 
His  guests,  whom  first  he  comforts,  then  he  cheats 
He  knows  their  private  grie&,  their  inward  groansy 
And  then  applies  his  leeches  and  his  loans^ 
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To  fuiingt  &Uiii|r  familiea — and  geta, 

I  know  not  how,  with  large  mcreaw,  their  debts. 

He  early  married,  and  the  woman  made 
A  loaing  bargain ;  she  with  scorn  was  paid 
For  no  small  fortune.    On  this  slave  he  vents 
His  peevish  slights,  his  moody  discontents. 
Her  he  neglects,  indulging  in  her  stead. 
One  whom  he  bribed  to  leave  a  hnsband*s  bed — 
A  young  ftir  mother  too,  the  pride  and  joy 
Of  him  whom  her  desertion  will  destroy. 

The  poor  man  walks  by  the  adulterer's  door. 
To  see  the  wile  whom  he  must  meet  no  more : 
8he  will  not  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
Whom  she  has  blighted,  ruin'd,  and  undone. 
He  feels  the  shame ;  his  heart  with  grief  is  rent ; 
Hers  is  the  guilt,  and  his  the  punishment 

llie  cruel  spoiler  to  his  need  would  lend 
Unsought  relief— his  need  will  soon  have  end: 
Let  a  raw  wintry  months  in  sorrow  pass, 
And  on  his  corse  shall  grow  the  vernal  grass. 
Neighbours,  indignant,  of  his  griefs  partake. 
And  bate  the  villain  for  the  victim's  sake ; 
Wondering  what  bolt  within  the  stores  of  heaven 
Shall  on  that  bold,  ofiendlng  wretch  be  driven. 

Alas !  my  grieving  friends,  we  cannot  know 
Why  Heaven  inflicts^  and  why  suspends  the  bk>w. 
Meanwhile  the  godless  man,  who  thus  destroys 
Another's  peace,  in  peace  his  wealth  enjoys, 
And,  every  law  evaded  or  defied. 
Is  with  long  lift  and  prosperous  fortune  tried  : 
■'How  long?"  the  Prophet  cried,  and  we,  *«how 

long  ?" 
But  think  how  quick  that  Eye,  that  Arm  how 

strong, 
And  bear  what  seems  not  right,  and  trust  it  is  not 

wrong. 

Does  Heaven  forbear  7  then  sinners  mercy  find — 
Do  sinners  fall  ?  't  is  mercy  to  mankind. 
Adiku  !  can  one  so  miserable  be, 
Rich,  wretched  man  2  to  barter  fiites  with  thee  7 

11. 

YiT,  ere  I  go,  some  notice  must  be  paid 
To  John,  his  Clerk,  a  man  full  sore  afraid 
Of  his  own  frailty — ^many  a  troubled  day 
Has  he  walk'd  doubtful  in  some  close  by-way, 
Beseeching  Conscience  on  her  watch  to  keep, 
Afiraid  that  she  one  day  should  fall  asleep. 

A  quiet  man  was  John :  his  mind  was  slow ; 
Little  he  knew,  and  little  sought  to  know. 
He  gave  respect  to  worth,  to  riches  more, 
And  had  instinctive  dread  of  being  poor. 
Humble  and  careful,  diligent  and  neat. 
He  in  the  Dealer's  office  found  a  seat : 
Happy  in  all  things,  till  a  fear  began 
To  break  his  rest^He  served  a  wicked  man; 
Who  spum'd  the  way  direct  of  honest  trade. 
But  praised  the  laws  his  cunning  could  evade. 

This  crafly  Dealer  of  religion  spoke. 
As  if  design'd  to  be  the  wise  man's  cloak, 


And  the  weak  man's  incumbrance,  whom  it 

And  keeps  in  dread  of  conscience  and  the  laws ; 
Yet,  for  himself,  he  loved  not  to  appear 
In  her  grave  dress ;  't  was  troublesome  to 

This  Dealer  play'd  at  games  of  skill,  and  won 
Sums  that  surprised  the  simple  mind  of^  John : 
Nor  trusted  skill  alone ;  for  well  he  knew. 
What  a  sharp  eye  and  dexterous  hand  could  do: 
When,  if  suspected,  he  had  always  by 
The  daring  oath  to  back  the  cunning  lie. 

John  was  distress'd,  and  said,  with  aching  heart, 
I  from  the  vile,  usurious  man  must  part ; 
For  if  I  go  not — ^yct  I  mean  to  go — 
This  firiend  to  me  will  to  my  soul  be  foe. 
I  serve  my  master :  there  is  naught  to  hUme; 
But  whom  he  serves,  I  tremble  but  lo  i 


From  such  reflections  sprung  the  pamfbl  ter,- 
The  Foe  of  Souls  is  too  familiar  here : 
My  master  stands  between :  so  &r,  so  good ; 
But 't  is  at  best  a  dangerous  neigbbonrbood.** 

Then  livelier  thoughts  began  his  fear  to  cfaaK,- 
^  It  is  a  gainful,  a  convenient  place : 
If  I  shomd  quit— another  takes  the  pen. 
And  what  a  chance  fiir  my  preferment  tiien  7 
Religion  nothing  by  my  ^ing  gains ; 
If  I  depart,  my  master  sull  remains. 
True,  I  record  the  deeds  that  I  abhor. 
But  these  that  master  has  to  answer  fiir. 
Then  say  I  leave  the  office  f  his  soooesa, 
And  his  injustice,  will  not  be  tlie  less ; 
Nay,  would  be  greater — I  am  right  to  stay ; 
It  checks  him,  doubtless,  in  his  fearful  waj. 
Fain  would  I  stay,  and  yet  be  not  I 
But  pitch  is  near,  and  man  is  soon  del 

in. 

p. — Such  were  the  Man  and  MAsm, — and  I  now 
Would  know  if  they  together  live,  and  bow. 

To  such  inquiries,  thus  my  Friend  replied : — 
F.— The  Wife  was  shin,  or,  say  at  least,  she  died. 
But  there  are  murders,  that  the  human  eye 
Cannot  detect, — which  human  laws  defy : 
There  are  the  wrongs  insulted  fondness  feels, 
In  many  a  secret  wound  that  never  beak; 
The  Savage  murders  with  a  single  blow  ; 
Murders  like  this  are  secret  and  are  slow. 

Yet,  when  his  victim  lay  upon  her  bier. 
There  were  who  witness'd  that  he  dropp'd  a  tear; 
Nay,  more,  he  praised  the  woman  he  had  lost. 
And  undisputed  paid  the  funeral  cost. 

The  Favourite  now,  her  lord  and  master  freed. 
Prepared  to  wed,  and  be  a  wife  indeed. 
The  day,  't  was  said,  was  fiz'd,  the  robes  were 

bought, 
A  feast  was  ordered ;  but  a  cold  was  caught. 
And  pain  ensued,  with  fever — grievous  pain. 
With  the  mind's  anguish  that  disturb'd  the  brain,— > 
Till  nature  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  mind 
Saw  clearly  death  before,  and  sin  behind. 
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ne  turn'a  away,  ana,  snuaaenng,  ceaaea  to  live. 

Xhe  I>ealer  now  eppearM  awhile  as  one 
^r^st ;   with  but  little  of  his  race  to  run, 
k.nd  that  in  sorrow :  men  with  one  consent, 
ind  one  kind  hf)pe,  said,  **  Bonner  will  repent** 
ilas  !  w^e  sawr  not  what  his  fate  would  be, 
iai  this  ive  fear*d, — no  penitence  had  he; 
^'or  time  for  penitence,  nor  any  time, 
>o  quick  the  summons,  to  look  back  on  crime. 

When  he  the  partner  of  his  sin  entomb*d, 
Ffe  paused  awhile,  and  then  the  way  resumed, 
Bvcn  as  before :  yet  was  he  not  the  same  ; 
Phe  tempter  once,  he  now  the  dupe  became. 
John  long  had  led  him,  nor  did  one  remain 
Who  would  his  harlot  in  her  course  refrain ; 
Obsequious,  humble,  studious  of  his  case. 
The  present  Phoebe  only  sought  to  please. 
^  With  one  so  artless,  what,*^  said  he,  **  to  fear, 
Or  what  to  doubt,  in  one  who  holds  me  dear  7 
Friends  she  may  have,  but  me  she  will  not  wrong; 
If  weak  her  judgment,  yet  her  love  is  strong  ; 
And  I  am  lucky  now  in  age  to  find 
A  friend  so  trusty,  and  a  nurse  so  kind.** 

Yet  neither  party  was  in  peace :  the  man 
Ifad  restless  nights,  and  in  the  morn  began 
To  cough  and  tremble ;  he  was  hot  and  cold*- 
He  had  a  nervous  fever,  he  was  told. 
His  dreams — *t  was  strange,  for  none  reflected  less 
On  his  past  life — were  frightful  to  excess ; 
His  fiivourite  dinners  were  no  more  enjoy *d. 
And,  in  a  word,  his  spirits  were  destroyed. 

And  what  of  Phoebe  7  She  her  measures  plann*d ; 
All  but  his  money  was  at  her  command : 
AU  would  be  hers  when  Heaven  her  Friend  should 

call; 
But  Heaven  was  alow,  and  much  she  long*d  for 

all:— 
**  Mine  when  he  dies,  mean  wretch !  and  why  not 

mine. 
When  it  would  prove  him  generous  to  resign 
What  he  enjoys  not?** — Phoebe  at  command 
Gave  him  his  brandy  with  a  liberal  hand. 
A  way  more  quick  and  safe  she  did  not  know, 
And  brandy,  though  it  might  be  sure,  was  slow. 
But  more  she  darM  not,  and  she  felt  a  dread 
Of  beinf  tried,  and  only  wish*d  him  dead. 
Buch  was  her  restless  strife  of  hope  and  fear^ 
He  might  eoagh  on  for  many  a  weary  year ; 
Nay,  hb  poor  mind  was  changing,  and  when  ill, 
Some  foe  to  her  may  wicked  thoughts  instil ! 
Oh !  'tis  a  trial  sore  to  watch  a  Miser's  will. 
^     I^Qs,  though  the  pair  appear*d  in  peace  to  live, 
They  felt  that  vice  has  not  that  peace  to  give. 

There  watch*d  a  cur  before  the  Miser's  gate, 
A  very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem'd  to  hate ; 
Gsunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shone 
Like  a  live  coal,  and  he  possessM  but  one ; 
His  bark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  flame ; 
u^  master  prized  him  much,  and  Fmng  bis  name. 
His  master  fed  him  largely ;  but  not  that, 
^ ,     Nor  aught  of  kindness  made  the  snarler  fat 


tie  oarR'a,  ana  snari'O,  ana  growra  it  all  away. 
His  ribs  were  seen  extended  like  a  rack, 
And  ooarse  red  hair  hung  roughly  o*er  his  back. 
Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  in  wars  of  yore, 
Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  sore. 
Such  was  the  friend  of  him,  who  could  not  find 
Nor  make  him  one,  *mong  creatures  of  his  kind. 
Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  oflen  toM, 
I'he  son  of  Fury,  famed  in  days  of  old. 
From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung ;  and  noted  they 
In  earlier  times — each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known, 
And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own ; 
For  both  conveyed  to  the  experienced  ear, 
**  I  snarl  and  bite,  because  I  hate  and  fear.** 
None  pass*d  unheeded  by  the  master's  door, 
Fang  raird  at  all,  but  chiefly  at  the  poor ; 
And  when  the  nights  were  stormy,  cold,  and  dark« 
The  act  of  Fang  was  a  perpetual  bark ; 
But  though  the  master  loved  the  growl  of  Fang, 
There  were  who  vow'd  the  ugly  cur  to  hang ; 
Whose  angry  master,  watchful  for  his  friend. 
As  strongly  vow*d  his  servant  to  defend. 

In  one  dark  night,  and  such  as  Fang  befbrs 
Was  ever  known  its  tempests  to  outroar. 
To  his  protector's  wonder  now  expressed 
No  angry  notes — his  anger  was  at  rest 
The  wondering  master  sought  tlie  silent  yard. 
Left  Phoebe  sleeping,  and  his  door  unbarr*d ; 
No  more  returned  to  that  forsaken  bed — 
But  lo!  the  morning  came,  and  he  was  dead. 
Fang  and  his  master  side  by  side  were  laid 
In  grim  repose — their  debt  of  nature  paid  I 
The  master^s  hand  upon  the  cur*s  cold  chest 
Was  now  reclined,  and  had  before  been  pressed. 
As  if  he  searched  how  deep  and  wide  the  wound 
That  laid  such  spirit  in  a  sleep  so  sound ; 
And  when  he  found  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
A  sympathising  sorrow  stopped  his  breath. 
Close  to  his  trusty  servant  he  was  found. 
As  cold  hb  body,  and  his  sleep  as  sound. 

We  know  no  more ;  but  who  on  horrors  dwell 
Of  that  same  night  have  dreadful  things  to  tell : 
Of  outward  force,  they  say,  was  not  a  sign — 
The  hand  that  struck  him  was  the  Hand  Divine ; 
And  then  the  Fiend,  in  that  same  stormy  night. 
Was  heard — as  many  thought — to  claim  his  right; 
While  grinning  imps  the  Iwdy  danced  about. 
And  then  they  vanishM  with  triumphant  shout 

So  think  the  crowd,  and  well  it  seems  in  them, 
That  even  their  dreams  and  fancies  vice  condemn ; 
That  not  alone  for  virtue  Reason  pleads. 
But  nature  shudders  at  anholv  deeds ; 
While  our  strong  fan<^liats  m  her  defence. 
And  takes  the  side  of  Truth  and  Innocence. 

IV. 

P. — But,  what  the  fortune  of  the  Man,  whose  fear 
Infbrm*d  his  Conscience  that  the  (be  was  near ; 
But  yet  whose  interest  to  his  desk  confined 
That  sober  Clerk  of  indecisive  mind  7 
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F, — John  served  his  maeter,  with  himself  at 
strife, 
For  he  with  Conscience  li^^  like  man  and  wife ; 
Now  jarringf,  now  at  peace,^-the  life  they  led 
Was  all  contention,  both  at  board  and  bed  : 
His  meals  were  troubled  by  his  scruples  all, 
And  in  hb  dreams  he  was  about  to  fall 
Into  some  strongf  temptation — for  it  seems 
He  neyer  could  resist  it  in  his  dreams. 

At  length  his  Master,  dealer,  smuggler,  cheat, 
As  John  would  call  him  in  his  temper*s  heat. 
Proposed  a  something — what,  is  dubious  still — 
That  John  resisted  with  a  stout  good-wilL 
Scruples  like  his  were  treated  with  disdain. 
Whose  waking  conscience  spum*d  the  offSerM  gain. 
**  Quit  then  my  office,  scoundrel !  and  be  gone.*' 
**  I  dare  not  do  it,"  said  the  affi-ightenM  John. 
*•  What  fearest  thou,  driveller !  can  thy  fancy  tell  7** 
•"  I  doubt,**  said  J(>hn-- **  I*m  sure  there  is  a  hell.** 
**  No  question,  wretch !  thy  foot  is  on  the  door ; 
**  To  be  in  hell,  thou  fool !  is  to  be  poor : 
Wilt  thou  consent  ?** — But  John,  with  many  a  ligh, 
Refused,  then  sank  beneatli  his  stronger  eye. 
Who  with  a  curse  dismi8s*d  the  fool  that  dared 
Not  join  a  venture  which  he  might  have  shared. 

The  woKhy  Clerk  then  served  a  man  in  trade, 
And  was  his  friend  and  his  companion  made — 
A  sickly  man,  who  sundry  wares  retaiPd, 
Till,  while  his  trade  increased,  his  spirit  fliil*d. 
John  was  to  him  a  treasure,  whom  he  prov*d. 
And,  finding  faithful,  as  a  brother  lov*d. 
To  John  his  views  and  business  he  consign'd. 
And  forward  look*d  with  a  contented  mind : 
As  sickness  bore  him  onward  to  the  grave, 
A  charge  of  all  things  to  his  friend  he  gave. 

Bot  neighbours  talk*d — *t  was  idle— of  the  day 
When  Richard  Shale  should  walk  the  dark  high- 

way— 
And  whisper*d — ^tatlers  l-^that  the  wife  received 
Such  hints  with  anger,  but  she  nothing  grieved. 

These  whispers  reach'd  the  man,  who,  weak  and 
iU 
In  mind  and  body,  had  to  make  his  will ; 
And  though  he  died  in  peace,  and  all  resign*d, 
'T  was  plain  he  harbour'd  fancies  in  his  mind. 
With  jealous  foresight,  all  that  he  had  gain*d 
His  widow's  was,  while  widow  she  reraain'd ; 
Bat  if  another  should  the  dame  persuade 
To  wed  again,  farewell  the  gains  of  trade : 
For  if  the  widow*d  dove  could  not  refrain. 
She  must  return  to  poverty  again. 

The  man  was  buried,  and  the  will  was  read, 
And  censure  spared  them  not,  alive  or  dead ! 
At  first  the  Widow,  and  the  derk,  her  friend. 
Spent  their  free  days,  as  prudence  bade  them  spend. 
At  the  same  table  they  would  dine,  *t  is  true. 
And  they  would  worship  in  the  self^same  pew : 
Each  had  the  common  interest  so  at  heart. 
It  would  have  grieved  them  terribly  to  part ; 
And  as  they  both  were  serious  and  sedate, 
•T  was  long  before  the  world  began  to  prate : 
But  when  it  prated, — ^though  without  a  cauBe,^- 
It  put  the  p-^ir  in  mind  of  breaking  laws, 


Led  them  to  reason  what  it  was  that  gave 
A  husband  power,  when  quiet  in  his  grave. 
The  marriage  contract  they  had  now  by  heart — 
»*  Till  death !"— you  see,  no  longer—"  do  us  part," 
**■  Well !  death  has  loosed  us  from  the  tie,  bat  still 
The  looeen'd  husband  makes  a  binding  will : 
Unjust  and  cruel  are  the  acts  of  men.** 
Thus  they — and  then  they  sigh*d — and  then — and 

then, 
***Twas  snaring  souls,**  they  said;  and  how  he 

dared 
They  did  not  know— they  wander*d — and  wen 

snared. 

"It  is  a  marriage,  surely !    Conscience  might 
Allow  an  act  so  very  nearly  right : 
Was  it  not  witness  to  our  solemn  vow. 
As  man  and  wife  7  it  must  the  act  aUow.** 
But  Conscience,  stubborn  to  the  last,  replied, 
"  It  cannot  be !  I  am  not  satisfied : 
*T  is  not  a  marriage :  either  dare  be  poor. 
Or  dare  be  virtuous — ^part,  and  sin  no  more.** 

\las !  they  many  a  fond  evasion  made ; 
They  could  relinquish  neither  love  nor  trade. 
They  went  to  church,  but  thinking,  fail'd  to  pray ; 
They  felt  not  ease  or  comfort  at  a  play : 
If  times  were  good, — "  We  merit  not  such  times,** 
If  ill,—**  Is  this  the  produce  of  onr  crimes  V* 
When  sick — **■  *Tis  thus  forbidden  pleasures  cease.** 
When  well— they  both  demand, "  Had  Zimri  peace? 
For  though  our  worthy  master  was  not  alain, 
His  injured  ghost  has  reason  to  complain.** 

Ah,  John !  bethink  thee  of  thy  genermn  jov. 
When  Conscience  drove  thee  from  Uiy  late  employ ; 
When  thou  wert  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to  run, 
But  then  could  say, "  The  will  of  God  be  done !" 
When  thou  that  will,  and  not  thine  own  aliey*d,^ 
Of  Him  alone,  and  not  of  man  afraid : 
Thou  then  hadst  pity  on  that  r-  %tch,  and,  finee 
Thyself,  couldst  pray  for  him  who  injured  thee. 
Then  how  alert  thy  step,  thvself  how  light 
All  the  day  long !  thy  sleep  how  sound  at  night ! 

But  now,  though  plenty  on  thy  board  be  found, 
And  thou  hast  credit  with  thy  neighbours  round, 
Yet  there  is  something  in  thy  kwks  that  tells, 
An  odious  secret  in  thy  bosom  dwdls : 
Thy  form  is  not  erect,  thy  neighbours  traea 
A  coward  spirit  in  thy  shifting  pace. 
Thou  goest  to  meeting,  not  fhNn  any  call. 
But  just  to  hear  that  we  are  sinners  all. 
And  equal  sinners,  or  the  difference  made 
*Twixt  man  and  man  has  but  the  slightest  abade; 
That  reformation  asks  a  world  of  pains. 
And,  after  all,  must  leave  a  thousand  stains; 
And,  worst  of  all,  we  must  the  work  begin 
By  first  attacking  the  prevailing  sin  \ — 


These  thoughts  the  feeble  mind  of  John  assail, 
And  o*er  his  reason  and  his  fears  prevail : 
Thev  fill  his  mind  with  hopes  of  gifts  and  grace, 
Faith,  feelings !— something  that  supplies  tlw  place 
Of  true  conversion — this  will  he  embrace ; 
For  John  perceives  that  he  was  scarcely  tried 
By  the  first  oonquest,  that  increased  his  prides 
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A.£^SLin8t  his  will  and  favourite  wish  to  j^uardT 
E  to    mourns  his  weakness,  hopes  he  shall  prevail 
A.g's&iost  his  frailty,  and  yet  still  is  fraH. 

Sueh  is  his  life!  and  such  the  life  must  be 
or   all  who  will  be  bound,  yet  would  be  free; 
W  fio  would  unite  what  God  to  part  decrees — 
rPKc  offended  conscience,  and  the  mind  at  ease , 
W  Ho  think,  but  vainly  think, to  sin  and  pray, 
A  ndL  God  and  Mammon  in  their  turn  obey. 
^(icH  is  his  life! — and  so  I  would  not  live 
f*or  mil  that  wealthy  widows  have  to  give. 


TALE  XVH. 


SANVERS  AND  RA7NEE. 


[FareweU  mud  Return.] 


I. 
TiTB  purest  Friendship,  like  the  finest  wore, 
Oescrves  our  praises,  but  demands  our  care. 
For  admiration  we  the  things  produce, 
But  they  are  not  designed  for  common  use; 
Fla^nrs  the  most  trifling  from  their  virtue  take. 
And  lamentation  for  their  loss  we  make: 
While  common  Friendships,  like  the  wares  of  day, 
Are  a  cheap  kind,  but  useful  every  day : 
Though   crack*d  and    damaged,  still  we    make 

them  do, 
And  when  they  *re  broken,  they  're  forgotten  toa 

There  is  within  the  world  in  which  we  dwell 
A  Friendship,  answering  to  that  world  full  well; 
An  interchange  of  looks  and  actions  kind. 
And,  in  some  sense,  an  intercourse  of  mind ; 
A  useful  commerce,  a  convenient  trade, 
By  vrhich  both  parties  are  the  happier  made ; 
Ajid,  when  the  thing  is  rightly  understood. 
And  justly  valued,  it  is  wise  and  good. 

I  mpeak  not  here  of  Friendships  that  excite 
In  lioys  at  school  such  wonder  and  delight, — 
Of  high  heroic  Friends,  in  serious  strife. 
Contending  which  should  yield  a  forfeit  life^ 
Such  wondrous  love,  in  their  maturer  days. 
Men,  if  they  credit,  are  content  to  praise. 

I  speak  not  here  of  FricndshipA  true  and  just. 
When  friend  can  friend  with  life  and  honour  trust; 
Where  mind  to  mind  has  long  familiar  grown. 
And  every  failing,  every  virtue  known  t 
Of  these  I  speak  not :  things  so  rich  and  rare. 
That  we  degrade  with  jewels  to  compare, 
Or  bullion  pure  and  massy. — 1  intend 
To  treat  of  one  whose  Neighbour  call'd  him  Friend, 
'     Or  caird  him  Neighbour;  and  with  reason  good — 
'     The  friendship  rising  from  the  neijnrhbourhood : 
A  sober  kind,  in  common  service  known ; 
Not  socb  aa  is  in  death  and  peril  shown : 


If  seldom  rasMy,  never  strongly,  tried. 
Yes  !  these  are  sober  friendships,  made  for  use. 
And  much  convenience  they  in  life  produce; 
Like  a  good  coat,  tliat  keeps  us  from  the  cold. 
The  cloth  of  frieze  is  not  a  cloth  of  gold  ; 
But  neither  is  it  piebald^  pieced,  and  poor ; 
*T  is  a  good  useful  coat,  and  notliing  more. 

Such  is  the  Friendship  of  the  world  approved. 
And  here  the  Friends  so  loving  and  so  loved  :-^ 
Danvers  and  Ratnir,  equals,  who  had  made 
Each  decent  fortune,  both  were  yet  in  trade ; 
While  sons  and  daughters,  with  a  youthful  zeal, 
Seem'd  the  hereditary  love  to  feel : 
And  even  their  wives,  though  either  might  pretend 
To  claim  some  notice,  callM  each  other  friend. 

While  yet  their  ofispring  boys  and  girls  appear*d. 
The  fathers  ask^d,  "  What  evil  could  be  feared  T* 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  year. 
When  cautious  parents  should  begin  to  fear. 
The  boys  roust  leave  their  schools,  and,  by  and  by. 
The  girls  are  sure  to  grow  reserved  and  shy ; 
And  then,  suppose  a  real  love  should  rise. 
It  but  unites  the  equal  families. 

Love  does  not  always  from  such  freedom  spring ; 
Distrust,  perhaps,  would  sooner  cause  the  thing. 
**  We  will  not  check  it,  neither  will  we  force"^ 
Thus  said  the  fathers—**  Let  it  take  its  course.*' 

It  took  iti  course: — ^young  Richard  Danvers* 

mind 
In  Phoebe  Rayner  found  what  lovers  find — 
Sense,  beauty,  sweetness ;  all  that  mortal  eyes 
Can  see,  or  heart  conceive,  or  thought  devise. 
And  Phoebe's  eye,  and  thought,  and  heart  could 

trace 
In  Richard  Danvers  every  manly  grace — 
All  that  e*er  maiden  wishM,  or  matron  prized— > 
So  well  these  good  young  people  sympathised. 

All  their  relations,  neiprhbours,  and  allies. 
All  their  dependants,  visitors,  and  spies. 
Such  as  a  wealthy  family  caress. 
Said  here  was  love,  and  drank  to  love's  success. 

*T  is  thus  I  leave  the  parties,  young  and  ok). 
Lovers  and  Friends.    Will  Love  and  Friendship 

bold? 

Will  Prudence  with  the  children's  wish  comply. 
And  Friendship  strengthen  with  that  new  ally  7 

IL 

P. — I  SEi  no  more  within  our  borough's  bound 
The  name  of  Danvers  !     Is  it  to  be  found  7 
Were  the  young  pair  in  Hymen's  fetters  tied. 
Or  did  succeeding  years  the  Friends  divide  7 

F, — Nay !  take  the  story,  as  by  time  brought 
forth, 
And  of  such  I.ove  and  Friendship  judge  the  worth 
While  the  lad's  love — his  parents  call'd  it  p**— 
Was  going  on,  as  well  as  love  could  go, 
A  wealthy  Danvers,  in  a  distant  place, 
Lefl  a  large  fortune  to  his  favoured  race* 
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To  tliat  same  place  the  &ther  quickly  went. 
And  Richard  only  mummr*d  weak  dinent 

or  Richard*8  heart  the  parent  truly  gnessM : — 
**  Well,  my  good  lad !  then  do  what  suits  thee  best ; 
No  doubt  tliy  brotliers  will  do  all  they  can 
T*  obey  the  orders  of  the  good  old  man : 
Well,  I  would  not  thy  free-born  spirit  bind ; 
Take,  Dick,  the  way  to  which  tbouVt  most  in- 
clined." 

No  answer  gave  the  youth ;  nor  did  he  swear 
The  old  man^s  riches  were  beneath  his  care ; 
Nor  that  he  would  with  his  dear  Phcsbe  stay, 
And  let  his  heartless  father  move  'away. 
No  !  kind  and  constant,  tender,  faithful,  fend,—- 
Thus  far  he  *d  go — but  not  one  step  beyond ! 
Not  disobedient  to  a  parents  will — 
A  lover  constant — but  dependent  stilL 

Letters,  at  first,  between  the  constant  swain 
And  the  kind  damsel  banish'd  all  their  pain : 
Both  full  and  quick  tliey  were ;  for  lovers  write 
With  vast  despatch,  and  read  with  vast  delight — 
So  quick  tliey  were, — ^ibr  Love  is  never  slow. 
So  full,  they  ever  seem*d  to  overflow. 
Their  hearts  are  ever  fiird  with  grief  or  joy, 
And  these  to  paint  is  every  hour*s  employ  : 
Joy  they  would  not  retain ;  and  for  Uieir  grief, 
To  read  such  letters  is  a  sure  relief. 

But,  in  due  time,  both  joy  and  grief  supprest. 
They  found  their  comfort  in  a  little  rest 
Mails  went  and  came  without  the  accustomM 

fireight. 
For  Love  grew  patient,  and  content  to  wait^ 
Yet  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die ; 
For  though  he  wrote  not,  Richard  wonderM  why. 
He  could  not  justly  tell  how  letters  passed. 
But,  as  to  him  appear*d,  he  wrote  the  last : 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  accuse  the  maid — 
Love,  in  some  cases,  ceases  to  upbraid. 

Yet  not  indifll^rent  was  our  Lover  grown. 
Although  the  ardour  of  the  flame  was  flown ; 
He  still  of  Phcebe  thought,  her  lip,  her  smile— 
But  grew  contented  with  his  fate  the  while. 
Thus,  not  inconstant  were  the  youthful  pair^ 
The  Lad  remembered  still  the  Lass  was  &ir ; 
And  Phoebe  still,  with  half-affected  sigh. 
Thought  it  a  pity  tliat  such  love  should  die ; 
And  had  they  then,  with  this  persuasion,  met. 
Love  had  rekindled,  and  been  glowing  yet 

But  times  were  changed :  no  mention  now  was 

made 
By  the  old  Squire,  or  by  the  young,  of  trade. 
The  worthy  Lady,  and  her  children  all. 
Had  due  respect — ^The  People  at  the  Hall. 
His  Worship  now  read  Burn,  and  talk'd  with  skill 
About  the  poor-house,  and  the  turnpike-bill ; 
Iiord  of  a  manor,  he  had  serious  claims. 
And  knew  the  poaching  rascals  by  tlieir  names : 
And  if  the  father  thus  improved  his  mind, 
Be  sure  the  children  were  not  far  behind : 
To  rank  and  riches  what  respect  was  due. 
To  them  and  theirs  what  deference,  well  they 

knew; 


And,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  coold  show 
What  to  the  favouring  few  the  favoor*d  many  owe 

The  mind  of  man  must  have  vrhcreon  to  wo^ 
Or  it  will  ruat — we  sec  it  in  the  Turk ; 
And  Justice  Danvera,  though  he  read  the  news, 
And  all  of  law  Uiat  magistrates  peruse, — 
Bills  about  roads  and  charities, — ^yet  still 
Wanted  employ  his  vacant  mind  to  fill ; 
These  were  not  like  the  shipping,  once  his  prid^ 
Now,  with  his  blue  surtout,  liud  all  aside. 

No  doubt,  his  spirits  in  tlieir  ebb  to  raiae. 
He  found  some  help  in  men's  respect  and  [ 
Praise  of  his  house,  his  land,  his  lawn,  his  1 
He  cared  not  what — to  praise  him  was  to  please : 
Yet  though  his  rural  neighbours  caU*d  to  dine. 
And  some  might  kindly  praise  his  food  and  wine, 
This  was  not  certain,  and  anotlier  day. 
He  must  the  visit  and  the  praise  repay. 

By  better  motives  urged — we  will  sappose— 
He  thus  began  his  purpose  to  discloae 
To  his  good  lady  : — "  We  have  lived  a  year. 
And  never  askM  our  friends  the  Raynen  here: 
Do  let  us  ask  them — as  for  Richard's  flame. 
It  went,  we  see,  as  idly  as  it  came— 
Invite  them  kindly — here  *s  a  power  of  room. 
And  the  poor  people  will  be  glad  to  come. 
Outside  and  in,  the  coach  will  hold  them  all. 
And  set  them-  down  beside  the  garden  walL'* 

The  Lady  wrote,  for  that  was  all  he  meant. 
Kind  soul !  by  asking  for  his  wife's  assent : 
And  every  Rayner  was  besought  to  come 
To  dine  in  Hulver  HalPs  grand  dining-rooRL 

About  this  time  old  Rayner,  who  had  lost 
His  Friend's  advice,  was  by  misfortune  cross'd : 
Some  debtors  fail'd,  when  large  amounts  were  dce^ 
So  large,  that  he  was  nearly  fiiiling  too ; 
But  he,  grown  wary,  that  he  might  not  fail. 
Brought  to  in  adverse  galc:^,  and  shorten'd  sail : 
This  done,  he  rested,  and  could  now  attend 
The  invitation  of  his  distant  Friend. 

**  Well !  he  would  go ;  but  not,  indeed,  t'  admire 
The  state  and  grandeur  of  the  ncw.made  Squire ; 
Danvers,  belike,  now  wealthy,  might  impart 
Some  of  his  gold  ;  for  Danvers  had  a  heart. 
And  may  have  heard,  though  guarded  so  around. 
That  1  have  lost  the  forttme  he  has  found  : 
Yes !  Dick  is  kind,  or  he  and  his  fine  seat 
Might  go  to        where  we  never  more  should  meet" 
Now,  lo !  the  Rayners  all  at  Hulver  Place, — 
Or  Hulver  Hail — *t  is  not  a  certain  case ; 
*T  is  only  known  that  Ladies'  notes  were  sent 
Directed  both  ways,  and  they  alwaya  went 

We  pass  the  greetings,  and  the  dinner  pasa, 
All  the  male  gossip  o'er  the  sparkling  glass. 
And  femiile  when  retired : — The  Squire  invites 
His  Friend,  by  sleep  refresh'd,  to  see  his  sigbt»— 
His  land  and  lions,  granary,  barns  and  crops. 
His  dairy,  piggery,  pinery,  apples,  hops; — 
But  here  a  hill  appears,  and  Peter  Rayner  stops. 

•*  Ah !  my  old  Friend,  I  give  you  joy,"  he  criei: 
**  But  some  are  born  to  fall,  and  some  to  rise ; 
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or  does  it  shame  me  (mine  is  all  mischance) 

0  wish  some  friendly  neighbour  woald  advance** — 

£ut  here  the  guest  on  such  a  theme  was  low. 

is  bost,  meantime,  intent  upon  the  show, 

1  hearing  heard  not — they  came  out  to  see,—* 
jad     puslung  forward—**  There  *s  a  view,"  quoth 

lie; 
Observe  that  ruin,  built,  you  see,  to  catch 
'he  gtizer*s  eye ;  that  cottage  with  the  thatch — 
t  cost  me — ^guess  you  what  P* — that  sound  of  cos/ 
V&M  accidental,  but  it  was  not  lost 

**  Ah !  my  good  Friend,  be  sore  such  things  as 
these 
»uit  ^rell  enough  a  man  who  lives  at  ease : 
["liink  what  *  The  Betsy*  cost,  and  think  the  shock 
>r  lofling  her  upon  the  Dodder-Rock : 
rhe  tiding  reach*d  me  on  the  very  day 
rhat  villam  robb*d  us,  and  then  ran  away, 
Lfoos  upon  loss !  now  if ^ 

"DosUy  abitr 
Exclaimed  the  Squire,  **  these  matters  hardly  fit 
K  ffiK>ming  ramble — ^let  me  show  you  now 
If  y  team  of  oxen,  and  my  patent  plough. 
Falk  of  your  horses ! — I  the  plan  condemn^ 
They  eat  us  up— but  oxen !  we  eat  them ; 
For  first  they  plough  and  bring  us  bread  to  eat. 
And  then  we  fat  and  kill  them — there  *s  the  meat 
What  'b  your  opinion  ?" — 

— •*  I  am  poorly  fed, 
And  maeh  afhiid  to  want  both  meat  and  bread,** 
Said  Rayner,  half  indignant ;  and  the  Squire 
8i|rh*d,  as  he  felt  be  must  no  more  require 
A  man,  whose  prospects  fiuFd,  his  prospects  to  ad- 
mire. 

Homeward  th^  moved,  and  met  a  gentle  pair. 
The  poor  man*s  dfaughter,  and  the  rich  man's  heir 
Thia  caused  some  thought ;  but  on  the  couple  went, 
And  a  aoft  hour  in  ten&r  converse  spent 
This  pair,  in  fact,  their  passion  roused  anew, 
AloiM  mnch  comfort  from  the  visit  drew. 

At  homo  the  Ladies  were  engaged,  and  all 
Sliow*d  or  were  shown  the  wonders  of  the  Hall ; 
From  room  to  room  the  weary  sruests  went  on, 
Till  every  Rayner  wish*d  the  show  was  done. 

Home  they  retum'd :  the  Father  deeply  Bigh*d 
To  find  lie  vainly  had  for  aid  applied : 
It  bart  him  much  to  ask — and  more  to  be  denied. 

The  younger  Richard,  who  alone  sustain*d 
The  dymg  Friendship,  true  to  love  remain'd: 
His  Ph«e^*s  smiles,  although  he  did  not  yet 
Fly  to  behold,  he  could  not  long  forget ; 
Nor  durst  he  visit,  nor  was  love  so  strong, 
That  he  could  more  than  think  his  Father  wrong ; 
For,  wrong  or  right,  that  father  still  profess*d 
The  most  obedient  son  should  fare  the  best 

So  time  pa8s*d  on ;  the  second  spring  appear*d, 
Ere  Richard  ventured  on  the  deed  he  fear*d : — 


He  had  a  will : — His  father,  in  reply. 

This  known,  had  answer'd,  **  So  my  son,  have  I.** 

But  Richard^s  courage  was  by  prudence  taught, 

And  he  his  nymph  in  secret  service  sought 

Some  days  of  absence — not  with  full  consent, 

But  with  slow  leave — were  to  entreaty  lent ; 

And  forth  the  Lover  rode,  uncertain  what  he  meant 

He  reach*d  the  dwelling  he  had  known  so  long. 
When  a  pert  damsel  told  him,  **  he  was  wrong  ; 
Their  house  she  did  not  just  precisely  know. 
But  he  would  find  it  somewhere  in  the  Row  ; 
The  Rayners  now  were  come  a  little  down, 
No  more  the  topmost  people  in  the  town ;" 
She  might  have  added,  they  their  life  enjoy*d. 
Although  on  things  less  hazardous  employ*d. 

This  was  not  much ;  but  yet  the  damsePs  sneer 
And.  the  Row-dwelling  of  a  lass  so  dear, 
Were  somewhat  startling.     He  had  heard,  indeed. 
That  Rayner*s  business  did  not  well  succeed  : 
But  what  of  that  7  They  lived  in  decent  style. 
No  doubt,  and  Phoebe  still  retainM  her  smile ; 
And  why,**  ho  asked,  **  should  all  men  choose  to 

dwell 
In  broad  cold  streets  7 — the  Row  does  just  as  well. 
Quiet  and  snug  ;'*  and  then  the  favourite  maid 
Rose  in  his  fancy,  tastefully  array*d. 
Looking  with  grateful  joy  upon  the  swain. 
Who  could  his  love  in  trying  times  retain. 

Soothed  by  such  thoughts,  to  the  new  house  ho 

came, 
Survey*d  its  aspect  8igli*d,  and  gave  his  name. 
But  ere  they  open*d,  he  had  waited  long, 
And  heard  a  movement — Was  there  somewhat 

wrong  7 
Nay,  but  a  friendly  party,  he  was  told,* 
And  look*d  around,  as  wishing  to  behold 
Some  friends — but  these  were  not  the  friends  of  old 

Old  Peter  Rayner,  in  his  own  old  mode. 
Bade  the  Squire  welcome  to 'his  new  abode. 
For  Richard  had  been  kind,  and  doubtless  meant 
To  make  proposals  now,  and  ask  consent 
Mamma  and  misses  too,  were  civil  all ; 
But  what  their  awkward  courtesy  to  call. 
He  knew  not ;  neither  could  he  well  express 
His  sad  sensations  at  their  strange  address. 
And  then  their  laughter  loud,  their  story.telling. 
All  seem*d  befitting  to  that  Row  and  dwelling ; 
The  hearty  welcome  to  the  various  treat 
Was  lost  on  him — he  could  nor  laugh  nor  eat 

But  one  thing  pleaaed  him,  when  ho  ]ook*d 

around, 
His  dearest  Phosbe  could  not  there  be  feund  : 
**  Wise  and  discreet**  he  says,  **  she  shuns  tha 

crew 
Of  vulgar  neighbours,  some  kind  act  to  do; 
In  some  feir  house,  some  female  friend  to  meet. 
Or  take  at  evening  prayer  in  church  her  seat** 

Meantime  there  rose,  amid  the  ceaseless  din, 
A  mingled  scent,  that  crowded  room  within,  ^ 
Rum  and  red-herring,  Cheshire  cheese  and  gia ,   ' 
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Pipes,  too,  and  punch  and  aauta^,  with  tea, 
Were  thingH  that  Richard  was  duturb*d  to  see. 
Impatient  now,  he  led  them  in  disdam. 
To  call  on  Phcebe,  when  he  call*d  again ; 
To  walk  with  her,  the  morning  fair  and  bright. 
And  lose  the  painful  feelings  of  the  night 

All  in  the  Row,  and  tripping  at  the  side 
Of  a  young  Sailor,  he  the  nymph  es|Med, 
As  homeward  hastening  with  hec  happy  boy, 
She  went  to  join  the  party,  and  enjoy. 
**  Fie  !*'  Phoebe  cried,  as  her  companion  spoke, 
Yet  Iaugh*d  to  hear  the  lie-compelling  joke; — 
Just  then  her  chance  to  meet,  her  shame  to  know. 
Her  tender  Richard,  moving  sad  and  slow. 
Musing  on  things  fulf  strange,  the  manners  of  the 
Row. 

At  first  amazed,  and  then  alarmM,  the  fair 
Late-laughing  maid  now  stood  in  dumb  despair : 
As  when  a  debtor  meets  in  human  shape 
The  foe  of  debtors,  and  cannot  escape. 
He  stands  in  terror,  nor  can  longer  aim 
To  keep  his  credit,  or  preserve  his  name. 
Stood  PhoBbe  fix*d  !  *•  Unlucky  time  and  place ! 
An  earlier  hour  had  kept  me  fVom  disgrace  !** 
She  thought — but  now  the  sailor,  undismay*d, 
Said,  **  My  dear  Phoebe,  why  are  you  afraid  7 
The  man  seems  civil,  or  he  soon  should  prove 
That  I  can  well  defend  the  girl  I  love. 
Are  you  not  mine  7**    She  uttered  no  reply ; 
•*  Thine  I  must  be,**  she  thought ;  **  more  foolish  IT 
While  Richard  at  the  scene  stood  muta  and  won* 
dering  by. 

His  spirits  hurried,  but  his  bosom  Kght, 
He  leil  his  Phoebe  with  a  cakn  **  good  night" 
So  Love  like  Friendship  fell  \    The  youth  awhile 
Dreamt,  sorely  moved»  of  Phoebe's  witehing'smlle^ 
But  learned  in  d&vlight  visions  to  forego 
The  Sailor's  laugfauig  Lass,  the  Phoebe  of  the  Row. 

Home  turn*d  young  Richard, in  due  time  to  turn, 
With  all  old  Richard's  seal,  the  leaves  of  Btirn ; 
And  home  tiim*d  Phoebe — in  due  time  to  grace 
A  tottering  cftbin  with  a  tatter'd  race. 


TALE   XVIII. 


THE  BOAT  RACE. 


^Farewdl  mnd  Retwm,] 


I. 

Thv  man  who  dwells  where  party  spirit  reigns. 
May  feel  its  triumphs,  bol  most  wear  its  chains ; 
He  must  the  friends  and  foes  of  party  take 
For  his,  and  suffer  for  his  honour's  sake ; 
When  once  enlisted  upon  either  side,  ^ 
He  must  the  rude  septennial  storm  abide— 
A  storm  that  when  its  utmost  rage  is  gone. 
In  cold  and  angry  mutteriogs  mormors  on : 


A  slow  unbending  scorn,  a  coM  disdain. 
Till  years  bring  Uie  full  tempest  back  agmin. 

Within  our  Borough  two  stiff  sailors  dwelt^ 
Who  both  this  party  storm  and  triumph  felt ; 
Men  who  had  talents,  and  were  buth  designed 
For  better  tfaingSy  but  anger  made  them  blind 

In  the  same  year  they  married,  and  their  wires 
Had  pass'd  in  friendship  their  yet  peaceful  lives, 
And,  as  they  married  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Had  no  suspicion  that  their  fove  must  cease. 
In  Act  it  did  not;  but  they  met  by  stealth. 
And  that  perhaps  might  keep  their  love  in  health, 
Lite  children  watch'd,  desirous  yet  afraid. 
Their  visits  all  were  with  discretion  paid. 

One  Captain,  so  by  courtesy  we  call 
Our  hoy's  commanders — they  are  eaptains  aD— 
Had  sons  and  daughters  many ;  while  but  one 
The  rival  Captain  bleas'd — a  darling  aoo. 
ESach  was  a  burgess  to  his  party  tied. 
And  each  was  fiz'd,  but  on  a  difierent  aide ; 
And  he  who  sought  his  son's  pure  mind  to  fill 
With  wholesome  food,  would  eviL  too  instil. 
The  last  in  part  succeeded — ^but  in  part — 
For  Charles  had  sense»  had  virtue,  had  a  heart; 
And  he  had  soon  the  cause  of  Nature  tried 
With  the  stem  father,  but  this  father  died ; 
Who  on  his  death-bed  thus  bis  son  addressed :~ 
**  Swear  to  me,  Charles,  and  let  my  spirit  rest — 
Swear  to  our  party  to  be  ever  true. 
And  let  me  die  in  peaoe^I  pray  thee,  da** 

With  same  reluctance,  hot  obedienoe  more, 
The  weepioff  youth  reflected,  sigh'd,  and  swore; 
Trembling,  he  swore  for  ever  to  be  tme. 
And  wear  no  colour  but  the  untainted  Blue : 
This  done,  the  Captain  died  in  so  much  joy, 
As  if  he'd  wrought  salvation  for  faia  boy. 

The  female  friends  their  wishes  yet  retain'd. 
But  seldom  met,  by  female  fears  restrain'd ; 
Yet  in  such  town,  where  girb  and  boys  must  meet. 
And  every  house  is  known  in  every  street, 
Charles  had  before,  nay  since  his  fother's  death. 
Met,  say  by  chance,  the  young  Elizabeth  ; 
Who  was  both  good  and  graceful,  and  in  truth 
Was  but  too  pleasing  to  th'  observing  youth ; 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  the  youth  to  her 
Seem'd  just  that  being  that  she  could  prefer. 
Both  were  disposed  to  think  that  party-strife 
Destroy'd  the  happiest  interoaurse  of  lifo ; 
Charles,  too^  his  growing  passion  could  defend^ 
His  father's  foe  he  call'd  his  mother's  friend. 
Mothers,  indeed,  he  knew  were  ever  kind ; 
But  in  the  Captain  should  he  favour  find  7 
He  donbted  this — yet  could,  he  that  eemmand 
Which  fathers  love,  and  fow  its  power  withstand. 

The  mothers  both  agreeed  their  joint  request 
Should  to  the  Captain  jointly  be  a(klressM ; 
And  first  the  lover  should  his  heart  assail. 
And  then  the  ladies,  and  if  all  should  fail. 
They  'd  singly  wateh  the  hoar,  and  jointly  mif  bt 
prevail 
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The  Captain's  heart,  although  unosed  to  melt, 
A  strong  impression  from  persuasion  felt ; 
His  pride  was  soflen*d  by  the  prayers  he  heard. 
And  then  advantage  jn  the  match  appear*d. 

At  length  he  answered,— -«' Let  the  lad  enlist 
In  oar  good  cause,  and  I  no  more  resist ; 
For  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true. 
To  hate  that  coloar,  that  rebellious  Bloe. 
His  father  once,  ere  master  of  the  brig. 
For  that  advantage  tum'd  a  raseal  Whig ; 
Now  let  the  son — a  wife 's  a  better  things 
A  Tory  turn,  and  say,  God  save  the  King! 
For  I  am  pledged  to  serve  that  sacred  cause, 
And  love  my  country,  while  I  keep  her  haws.*' 

The  women  trembled ;  for  they  knew  full  well 
The  fact  they  dare  not  to  the  Captain  tell ; 
And  the  poor  youth  declared,  with  tears  and  sighs, 
**  My  oath  was  passM ;  I  dare  not  compromise/* 

But  Charles  to  reason  made  his  strong  appeal. 
And  to  the  heart — he  bade  him  think  and  feel : 
7*he  Captain  answering,  with  reply  as  strong, — 
**  If  you  be  right,  then  how  can  I  be  wrong  7 
You  to  your  father  Bw<ve  to  take  his  part ; 
I  to  oppose  it  ever,  head  and  heart ; 
You  to  a  parent  made  yoar  oath,  and  I 
To  God !  and  can  I  to  my  Maker  lie  7 
Much,  my  dear  lad,  I  for  your  sake  would  do, 
But  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true.** 

Thus  stood  the  parties  when  my  fortunes  bore 
Me  far  away  from  this  my  native  shore : 
And  who  prevaiTd,  I  know  not — Young  or  Gid ; 
Bat,  I  beseech  you,  let  the  ta>e  be  told. 

II. 

P.— How  ftred  these  loV'Vs  7   Many  a  time  I 

thought 
How  with   their   ill-starrod    passion   Hme    had 

wrought 
Did  either  party  from  his  oath  recede. 
Or  were  they  never  from  the  bondage  freed  7 

F.— Alas !  replied  my  Friend—tiie  tale  I  tel! 
^\th  some  reluctance,  nc  r  can  do  it  well. 
There  are  three  females  in  the  place,  and  they, 
'^ike  skilfal  painters,  conld  the  facts  portray, 
(n  their  strong  colour»-^l  that  I  can  do 
Is  to  present  a  weak  imperfect  view ; 
The  colours  I  must  leave — the  outlines  shall  be 
true. 

Soon  did  each  party  ree  the  other's  mind. 
What  bound  them  both,  and  what  was  like  to  bind ; 
Oaths  doeply  taken  in  such  time  and  place. 
To  break  tbeci  now  was  dreadful — was  disgrace. 

**  That  oath  a  dying  father  bade  me  take, 
Can  I— yourself  a  father-— can  I  break  7** 

**  That  oath  which  I  a  living  sinner  took, 
ihall  I  make  void,  and  yet  for  mercy  look  7** 

The  women  wept;  the  men,  themselves  distress'd, 
fhe  cruel  rage  of  party  seal  oon&s8*d : 
33  9Y 


Bat  solemn  oaths,  though  sprung  from  party  seal, 
Feel  them  we  must,  as  Christians  ought  to  feeL 

Yet  ahall  a  youth  so  good,  a  girl  so  fair, 
From  their  obedience  only  draw  despair  7 
Must  they  be  parted  7    Is  there  not  a  way 
For  them'  both  love  and  duty  to  obey  7 
Strongly  they  hoped ;  and  by  their  friends  around 
A  way,  at  least  a  lover*s  way,  was  found. 

** Give  up  your  vote;  you  *U  then  no  longer  be 
Free  in  one  sense,  but  in  the  better  free.** 
Such  was  of  reasoning  friends  the  kind  advice, 
And  how  could  lovers  in  such  case  be  nice  7 
A  man  may  swear  to  walk  directly  on 
While  sight  remains ;  but  how  if  sight  be  gone  7 
**  Oaths  are  not  binding  when  the  party's  dead ; 
Or  when  the  power  to  keep  the  oath  is  fled : 
If  I  *ve  no  vote,  I  *ve  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
Nor  can  be  said  on  either  side  to  go.** 
They  were  no  cesuasts  9— *«  Well  !**    the  Captain 

cried, 
**  Give  up  your  vote,  man,  and  behold  your  bride  !** 

Thus  was  it  fix*d,  and  fiz*d  the  day  for  both 
To  take  the  vow,  and  set  aside  the  oath.* 
It  gave  some  pain,  but  all  agreed  to  say, 
**  You  *re  now  absolved,  and  have  no  other  way : 
*T  is  not  expected  you  should  love  resign 
For  nian*s  commands,  for  love's  are  all  divine.** 

When  all  is  quiet  and  the  mind  at  rest, 
All  in  the  calm  of  innocence  are  blest ; 
But  when  some  scruple  mixes  with  our  joy. 
We  love  to  give  the  anxious  mind  employ. 

In  autumn  late,  when  evening  suns  were  bright, 
The  day  was  fix'd  the  lovers  to  unite ; 
But  one  before  the  eager  Captain  chose 
To  break,  with  jocund  act,  his  girPs  repose, 
And,  sailor-like,  said,  **  Hear  how  I  intend 
One  day,  before  the  day  of  days,  to  spend ! 
All  round  the  quay,  and  by  the  river's  side, 
Shall  be  a  scene  of  glory  for  the  bride. 
We  *11  have  a  Rack,  ancl  colours  will  devise 
For  every  boat,  for  every  man  a  prize : 
But  that  which  first  returns  shall  bear  away 
The  proudest  pendant — Let  us  name  the  day.** 

They  named  the  day,  and  never  morn  more  bright 
Rose  on  the  river,  nor  so  proud  a  sight : 
Or  if  too  calm  appear*d  the  cIoudleM  skies. 
Experienced  seamen  said  the  wind  would  rise. 
To  that  full  quay  from  this  then  vacant  place 
Throng*d  a  vast  crowd  to  see  the  promised  Race, 
*Mid  boats  new  painted,  all  with  streamers  fair. 
That  flagged  or  flutter*d  in  that  quiet  air — 
The  Captain's  boat  that  was  so  gay  and  trim. 
That  made  his  pride,  and  seem'd  as  proud  of  him— 
Her,  in  her  beauty,  we  might  all  discern. 
Her  rigging  new,  and  painted  on  the  stem. 
As  one  who  could  not  in  the  contest  fail, 
*«  Learn  of  the  httU  HautUut  to  sail." 

So  forth  they  started  at  the  signal  gun. 
And  down  the  river  had  three  leagues  to  run; 
This  sail'd,  they  then  their  watery  way  retnoi^ 
And  the  first  landed  conquers  in  tiie  mm 
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The  crowd  await  till  they  no  more  disceni« 
Then  parting,  aay,  »*  At  evening  wo  return." 

I  could  proceed,  but  you  will  guess  the  fate, 
And  but  too  well  my  tale  anticipate. 

P.— True !  yet  proceed— 

F.— The  lovers  had  some  grief 
In  this  day*8  parting,  but  the  time  was  brief; 
And  the  poor  girl,  between  his  smiles  and  sighs, 
Ask*d,  ^  Do  you  wish  to  gain  so  poor  a  prize  7*' 

**  But  that  your  father  wishes,**  he  replied, 
**•  I  would  the  honour  had  been  still  denied : 
It  makes  me  gloomy,  though  I  would  be  gay, 
And  oh !  it  seems  an  everlasting  day.** 
80  thought  the  lass,  and  as  she  said,  Farewell ! 
Soft  sighs  arose,  and  tears  unbidden  fell. 

The  morn  was  calm,  and  even  till  noon  the  strong 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along ; 
In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fell. 
And  mock'd  the  whistling  sea.boy*s  favourite  spell : 
So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise 
With  mightier  fi>rce  and  twofold  energies. 
The  deep,  broad  stream  moved  softly,  all 

husVd, 
When  o*er  the  flood  the  breeze  awakening  brush*d ; 
A  sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep. 
The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep ; 
The  porpoise  rolling  on  the  troubled  wave, 
Unwieldy  tokens  of  his  pleasure  nvc ; 
Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform. 
And  led  by  terror  downward  rushed  the  storm. 

As  evening  came,  along  the  river*s  side. 
Or  on  the  quay,  impatient  crowds  divide. 
And  then  collect ;  some  whispering,  as  afraid 
Of  what  they  saw,  and  more  of  what  they  said. 
And  yet  must  speak :  how  sudden  and  how  ereat 
The  danger  seem*d,  and  what  might  be  the  fate 
Of  men  so  tossed  about  in  craft  so  small. 
Lost  in  the  dark,  and  subject  to  the  squall. 
Then  sounds  are  so  appalling  in  the  night. 
And,  could  we  see,  how  terrible  the  sight ; 
None  knew  the  evils  that  they  all  suspect. 
And  Hope  at  once  they  covet  and  reject 

But  where  the  wife,  her  friend,  her  daughter, 
whore  7 
Alas !  in  grief,  in  terror,  in  despair — 
At  home,  abroad,  upon  the  quay.    No  rest 
In  any  place,  but  where  they  are  not,  best 
Fearful  they  ask,  but  dread  the  sad  reply, 
'  And  many  a  sailor  tells  the  friendly  lie— 
**  There  is  no  danger-^that  is,  we  believe. 
And  think — and  nope** — but  this  does  not  deceive. 
Although  it  soothes  them ;  while  they  look  around, 
Tremb&ng  at  every  sight  and  every  sound. 

Let  me  not  dwell  on  terrors It  is  dark, 

And  lights  are  carried  to  and  fro,  and  hark ! 
There  is  a  cry—**  a  boat,  a  boat  at  hand  !** 
What  a  still  terror  is  there  now  on  land  ! 
**  Whose,  whose  ?**  they  all  inquire,  and  none  can 
undentand. 


At  length  they  come— and  oh !  how  then  rejoice 
A  wife  and  children  at  that  welcome  voice : 
It  is  not  theirs— but  what  have  these  to  tellf 
"Where  did  you  leave  the  Captain— were  they 

well?** 
Alas!  they  knew  not,  they  had  felt  an  awe 
In  dread  of  death,  and  knew  not  what  they  saw. 
Thus  they  depart — The  evening  darker  grows, 
The  light  shakes  wildly,  and  as  wildly  blows 
The  stormy  night-wind :  fear  possesaes  all. 
The  hardest  hrarts,  in  this  sad  interval 

But  hark  again  to  voices  loud  and  high ! 
Once  more  that  hope,  that  dread,  that  agony, 
That  parUng  expectation !    **Oh!  reveal 
**  What  must  be  known,  and  think  what  pangs  we 
feel!** 

In  vain  they  ask !    The  men  now  landed  sped 
Confused  and  quick,  and  to  escape  them  seek. 
Our  female  party  on  a  sailor  press. 
But  nothing  learn  that  makes  their  terror  less; 
Nothing  the  man  can  show,  or  nothing  will  coofesB. 
To  some,  indeed,  they  whisper,  bringing  news 
For  them  alone,  but  others  they  refuse ; 
And  steal  away,  as  if  thev  could  not  bear 
The  griefi  (hey  cause,  and  if  they  cause  most  shve. 

They  too  are  gone!  and  our  unhappy  Three, 
Half  wild  with  fear,  are  trembling  on  the  quay. 
They  can  no  ease,  no  peace,  no  quiet  find, 
The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  troubled  mind ; 
Thoughts  after  thoughts  in  wild  succession  rise, 
And  all  within  is  changing  like  the  skies.  ^ 

Their  fViends  persuade  them,  •*  Do  depart,  we  praj. 
They  will  not,  must  not,  cannot  go  away, 
But  chill*d  with  icy  fear,  for  certain  tidings  stay. 


And  now  again  there  must  a  boat  be  1 
Men  run  together !    It  must  someth'mg  mean ! 
Some  figure  moves  upon  the  ousy  bound 
Where  flows  the  tide— Oh !   what  can  he  hats 

found — 
What  lost  7    And  who  is  he  7— The  only  one 
Of  the  loved  three— the  Captain*s  younger  soo. 
Their  boat  was  fiird  and  sank— He  knows  no  more, 
But  that  he  only  hardly  reach'd  the  shore. 
He  saw  them  swimming — for  he  once  was  near— 
But  he  was  sinking,  and  he  could  not  hear ; 
And  then  the  waves  curl'd  round  him,  but  at  length, 
He  struck  upon  the  boat  with  dying  strength. 
And  that  preserved  him :  when  he  turn'd  around, 
Naught  but  the  dark,  wUd,  billowy  flood  was  found- 
That  flood  was  aU  he  saw,  that  flood's  the  oniy 

sound — 
Save  that  the  angry  wind,  with  ceaseless  roar, 
Dash*d  the  wild  waves  upon  the  rocky  shore. 


The  Widows  dwell  together— so  we  call 
The  younger  woman ;  widow*d  are  they  all : 
But  she,  the  poor  Elizabeth,  it  seems 
Not  life  in  her— she  lives  not,  but  she  dream*; 
She  looks  on  Philip,  and  in  him  can  find 
Not  much  to  mark  in  body  or  in  mind- 
He  who  was  saved ;  and  then  her  very  soul 
Is  in  that  scene !— Her  thoughts  beyond  control, 
Fiz*d  on  that  night,  and  bearing  her  along, 
Amid  the  waters  terrible  and  strong ; 
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*Fin  there  she  sees  within  the  troabled  waves 
T*he  bodies  sinking  in  their  watery  graves, 
When  from  her  lover  yielding  up  his  breath. 
There  comes  ik  voice, — Farewell,  Elizabeth ! 

Yet  Resignation  in  the  house  is  seen. 
Subdued  Affliction,  Piety  serene, 
And  Hope  for  ever  striving  to  instil 
The  balm  for  grief— «"  It  is  the  Heavenly  will: 
And  in  that  will  our  duty  bids  us  rest. 
Per  all  that  Heaven  ordains  is  good,  is  best ; 
We  sin  and  suffer — this  alone  we  know, 
Grief  is  our  portion,  is  our  part  below  ; 
But  we  shall  rise,  that  world  of  bliss  to  see. 
Where  ain  and  suffering  never  more  shall  be. 


TALE  XIX. 


MAffTER  WILUAM;  OR,  LAD'S  LOVE. 


[Farewdl  and  Return,] 


I  HAVC  remembrance  of  a  Bor,  whose  mind 
Was  weak :  he  seem*d  not  for  the  world  designed, 
SeemM  not  as  one  who  in  that  world  could  strive. 
And  keep  his  spirits  even  and  alive — 
A  feeling  Bot,  and  happy,  though  the  less, 
From  that  fine  feeling,  form*d  for  happiness. 
His  mother  left  him  to  his  favourite  ways. 
And  what  he  made  his  pleasure  brought  him  praise. 

Romantic,  tender,  visionary,  mild. 
Affectionate,  reflecting  when  a  child. 
With  fear  instinctive  he  from  harshness  fled. 
And  gentle  tears  for  all  who  sufferM  shed ; 
Tales  of  misfortune  touched  his  generous  heart, 
Of  maidens  left,  and  lovers  forced  to  part 

In  spite  of  all  that  weak  indulgence  wrought. 
That  love  permitted,  or  that  flattery  taught. 
In  spite  of  teachers  who  no  fiiult  would  find. 
The  Boy  was  neither  selfish  nor  unkind. 
JastJoe  and  truth  his  honest  heart  approved. 
And  all  things  lovely  he  admired  and  loved. 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  Tales,  he  read. 
And  his  pure  mind  with  brilliant  wonders  fed. 
The  long  Romances,  wild  Adventures  fired 
His  stirring  thoughts :  he  felt  like  Boy  inspired. 
The  cruel  fi^ht,  the  constant  love,  the  art 
Of  vile  magicians,  thriUM  his  inmost  heart : 
An  early  Quixote,  dreaming  dreadfiil  sights 
Of  warring  dragons,  and  victorious  knights : 
In  every  dream  some  beauteous  Princess  shone, 
The  pride  of  thousands,  and  the  prize  of  one. 

Not  yet  he  read,  nor  reading,  would  approve. 
The  Novel's  hero,  or  its  ladies*  love. 
He  would  Sophia  for  a  wanton  take, 
Jones  for  a  wicked,  nay  a  vulgar  rake. 
He  would  no  time  on  Smollett's  page  bestow  ; 
Such  men  he  knew  not,  would  disdain  to  know : 


And  if  he  read,  he  travell'd  slowly  on. 
Teased  by  the  tame  and  faultless  Grandison. 
He  in  that  hero's  deeds  could  not  delight — 
**  He  loved  two  ladies,  and  he  would  not  fight** 
The  minor  works  of  this  prolific  kind 
Presented  beings  he  could  never  find ; 
Beings,  he  thought,  that  no  man  should  describe, 
A  vile,  intriguing,  lying,  perjured  tribe. 
With  impious  habits,  and  dishonest  views; 
The  men  he  knew,  had  souls  they  fear'd  to  loee ; 
These  had  no  views  that  could  their  sins  control. 
With  them  nor  fears  nor  hopes  disturb'd  the  soul. 

To  dear  Romanee  with  fresh  delight  he  tum*d. 
And  vicious  men,  like  recreant  cowards,  spum'd. 

The  Scripture  Stories  he  with  reverence  read. 
And  duly  took  his  Bible  to  his  bed. 
Yet  Joehua,  Samson,  David,  were  a  race 
He  dared  not  with  his  favourite  heroes  place. 
Young  as  he  was,  the  difference  well  he  knew 
Between  the  Truth,  and  what  we  fancy  true. 
He  was  with  these  entranced,  of  those  afraid. 
With  Guy  he  trinmph'd,  but  with  David  pray'd. 

II. 

P. — Such  was  the  Bor,  and  what  the  man  would  be, 
I  might  conjecture,  but  could  not  foresee. 

F^ — He  has  his  trials  met  his  troubles  seen. 
And  now  deluded,  now  deserted,  been. 
His  easy  nature  has  been  oft  assaiPd 
By  grief  assumed,  scorn  hid,  and  flattery  veil*d. 

P, — But  has  he,  safe  and  cautious,  shunn'd  the 
snares 
That  life  presents  7^-1  ask  not  of  its  cares. 

F. — ^Your  gentle  Boy  a  course  of  life  began. 
That  made  him  what  he  is,  the  gentle-man, 
A  man  of  business.     He  in  courts  presides 
Among  their  Worships,  whom  his  judgment  guides. 
He  in  the  Temple  studied,  and  came  down 
A  very  lawyer,  though  without  a  gown ; 
Still  he  is  kind,  but  prudent,  steady,  just 
And  takes  but  little  what  he  hears  on  trust ; 
He  has  no  visions  now,  no  boyish  plans ; 
All  his  designs  and  prospects  sre  the  man's, 
The  man  of  sound  discretion —  7 

P4 — How  BO  made  7 
What  could  his  mind  to  change  like  this  persuade— 
What  first  awaken'd  our  romantic  friend — 
For  such  he  is — 

F^ — If  you  would  know,  attend. 

In  those  gay  years,  when  boys  their  manhood 
prove. 
Because  they  talk  of  girls,  and  dream  of  love, 
In  William's  way  there  came  a  maiden  fair. 
With  sofl,  meek  look,  and  sweet  retiring  air ; 
With  just  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  check, 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  tongue  unused  to  speak  ; 
With  manner  decent  quiet  chaste,  that  one. 
Modest  himself,  might  love  to  look  upon. 
As  William  look'd  ;  and  thus  the  gentle  Sqoiro 
Began  the  Nymph,  albeit  poor,  t'  admire. 
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She  was,  to  wit,  the  nrdener'e  niece ;  her  place 

Gave  to  her  care  the  Lady^a  ailks  and  lace. 

With  other  dutiea  of  an  ea«y  kind ; 

And  lell  her  time,  as  much  she  felt  inclined, 

T*  adorn  her  graceful  form,  and  fill  her  craving 

mind; 
Nay,  lefl  her  leisure  to  employ  some  hours 
Of  the  long  day,  amon^  her  uncle^s  flowers- 
Myrtle  and  rose,  of  which  she  took  the  care. 
And  was  as  sweet  as  pinks  and  lilies  are. 

Such  was  the  damsel  whom  our  Youth  beheld 
With  passion  uncnoouraged,  unrepell*d : 
For  how  encourage  what  was  not  in  view  7 
Or  how  repel  what  strove  not  to  pursue? 

What  books  inspired,  or  glowing  fancy  wrought. 
What  dreams  suggested,  or  reflection  taught, 
Whate'er  of  love  was  to  the  mind  convey*d. 
Was  all  directed  to  his  darling  maid. 
He  saw  hb  damsel  with  a  lover*s  eycM^ 
As  pliant  fancy  wove  the  fair  disguise ; 
A  Quixote  he,  who  in  his  nymph  could  trace 
The  high-born  beauty,  changed  and — out  of  place. 
That  William  loved,  mamma,  with  easy  smile. 
Would  jesting  say ;  but  love  might  grow  the  while ; 
The  damsePs  self,  with  unassuminff  pride. 
With  love  so  led  by  fear  was  gratified. 

What  cause  for  censure  ?    Could  a  man  reprove 
A  child  for  fondness,  or  miscall  it  love  7 
Not  William's  self;  yet  well  infomed  was  he. 
That  love  it  was,  and  endless  love  would  be. 
Month  afler  montli  the  sweet  delusion  bred 
Wild  feverish  hopes,  that  flourished,  and  then  fled, 
Like  Fanny's  sweetest  flower,  and  that  was  lost 
In  one  cold  hour,  by  one  harsh  morning  frost 

In  some  sofl  evenings,  'mid  the  garden's  bloom, 
Would  William  wait,  till  Fanny  chanced  to  come ; 
And  Fanny  came,  by  chance  it  may  be ;  still, 
There  was  a  gentle  bias  of  tlie  will. 
Such  as  the  soundest  minds  may  act  upon. 
When  motives  of  superior  kind  are  gone. 
There  then  they  met,  and  Master  William's  look 
Was  the  less  timid,  for  he  held  a  book  ; 
And  when  the  sweetness  of  the  evening  hours. 
The  fresh  sofl  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
The  night-bird's  note,  the  gently  falling  dew, 
Were  all  discuss'd,  and  silence  would  ensue. 
There  were  some  lovely  Lines — if  she  could  stay — 
And  Fanny  rises  not  to  go  away. 


**  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherd's  pride. 
As  well  the  fair  ^none  knew ; 

They  sat  the  mountain's  stream  beside, 
Ajid  o'er  the  bank  a  poplar  grew. 

Upon  its  bark  this  verse  he  traced, — 
Bear  witness  to  the  vow  I  make ; 

Thou,  Xanthus,  to  thy  source  shalt  haste, 
Ere  I  my  matchless  maid  forsake. 

No  prince  or  peasant  lad  am  I, 

Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong ; 

But  I  will  love  thee  till  I  die, 
And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong. 


Back  to  thy  source  now,  Xanthus,  mn, 

Paris  is  now  a  prince  of  Troy : 
He  leaves  the  Fair  his  flattery  won. 

Himself  and  country  to  destroy. 

He  seiies  on  a  sovereign's  wife. 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  with  her  flic* ; 
He  causes  thus  a  ten  years'  strife, 

And  with  his  dying  parent  dies. 

Oh !  think  me  not  this  Shepherd's  Boy, 
Who  from  the  Maid  he  loves  would  ran: 

Oh !  think  mo  not  a  Prince  of  Troy, 
By  whom  such  treacherous  deeds  are  doDe.** 


The  Lines  were  read,  and  many  an  idle  word 
Pronounced  with  emphasis,  and  underscored. 
As  if  the  writer  had  resolved  that  all 
His  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  emphaticaL 
But  what  they  were  the  damsel  little  thougfat. 
The  sense  escaped  her,  but  the  voice  she  caught; 
Sofl,  tender,  trembling,  and  the  gipsy  felt 
As  if  by  listening  she  unfairly  dealt : 
For  she,  if  not  mamma,  had  rightly  guess'd. 
That  William's  bosom  was  no  seat  of  rest. 

But  Love's  young  hope  must  die. — There  waa  a 
day, 
When  nature  smiled,  and  all  around  was  gay; 
The  Boy  o'ertook  the  damsel  as  she  went 
The  village  road — unknown  was  her  intent ; 
He,  happy  hour,  when  lock'd  in  Fanny's  arm, 
Walk'd  on  enamour'd,  every  look  a  charm ; 
Yet  her  sofl  looks  were  but  her  heart's  disguise, 
There  was  no  answering  love  in  Fanny'a  eyes : 
But,  or  by  prudence  or  by  pity  moved. 
She  thought  it  time  his  folly  was  reproved ; 
Then  took  her  measures,  not  perchance  witfioat 
Some  conscious  pride  in  what  she  waa  about 

Along  the  brook,  with  gentle  pace  they  go, 
The  Youth  unconscious  of  th'  impending  wo; 
And  oil  he  urged  the  absent  Maid  to  talk. 
As  she  was  wont  in  many  a  former  walk  ; 
And  still  ahe  slowly  walk'd  beside  the  brook. 
Or  look'd  around — for  what  could  Fanny  look  7 
Something  there  must  be  !    What,  did  not  appear ; 
But  William's  eye  betray'd  the  anxious  fear ; 
The  cause  unseen ! 

But  who,  with  giant^stride, 
Bounds  o'er  the  brook,  and  is  at  Fanny's  side  7 
Who  takes  her  arm  7  and  oh  !  what  villain  dares 
To  press  those  lips  7  Not  even  her  lips  he  spares ! 
Nay,  she  herself,  the  Fanny,  the  divine. 
Lip  to  his  lip  can  wickedly  incline! 
The  lad,  unnerved  by  horror,  with  an  air 
Of  wonder  quits  her  arm  and  looks  despair ; 
Nor  will  proceed.    Oh  no !  he  must  return. 
Though  his  drown'd  sight  cannot  the  path  discern. 

**Come,  Master  William  !  come,  Sir,  let  us  on. 
What  can  you  fear  7  You  're  not  afraid  of  John  V* 

^'What  ails  our  youngster  7"  quoth  the  burly 
ewnin, 
Six  feet  in  height — but  he  inquires  in  vain. 
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Of  the  fond  giant,  and  abhors  hia  name ; 
Thinks  him  a  demon  of  th*  infernal  brood. 
And  longs  to  shed  his  most  pernicious  blood. 

Again  the  monster  spake  in  thoughtless  joy,^ 
**  We  shall  be  married  soon,  my  pretty  Boy ! 
And  dwell  in  Madam*s  cottage,  where  you  *11  see 
The  strawberry-beds,  and  cherries  on  the  tree.*' 

Rick  to  his  home  in  silent  scorn  retum*d 
Th'  indignant  Boy,  and  all  endearment  spom'd. 
Fanny  perforce  with  Master  takes  her  way, 
But  finds  him  to  th*  o*erwheIming  grief  a  prey, 
Wrapt  in  resentful  silence,  till  he  came 
Where  he  might  Vent  his  woes,  and  hide  his  shame. 

Fierce  was  his  strife,  bat  with  success  he  strove, 
And  freed  his  troobled  breast  from  fruitless  lore ; 
Or  what  of  love  his  reason  failM  to  cool 
Was  lost  and  perished  in  a  public  school, — 
Those  seats  and  sources  both  of  good  and  Ul, 
By  what  they  cure  in  Boys,  and  what  they  kill. 


TALE  XX. 


THE  WILL. 


[FaretBtU  and  Return^] 


Thus  to  his  Friend  an  angry  Father  spoke— 
**  Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  the  Will  revoke. 
My  cruel  Son  in  every  way  I  've  tried. 
And  everr  vice  have  found  in  him  but  pride ; 
For  he,  of  pride  possessed,  would  meaner  vices  hide. 
Money  he  wastes,  I  will  not  say  he  spends ; 
He  neither  makes  the  poor  nor  rich  his  friends— 
To  those  he  nothing  gives,  to  these  he  never  lends. 

*T  is  for  himself  each  legal  pale  he  breaks ; 
He  joins  the  miser's  spirit  to  the  rake's : 
Like  the  worst  RoYnan  in  the  worst  of  times, 
He  can  be  guilty  of  conflicting  crimes ; 
Greedy  of  others'  wealth,  unknown  the  use. 
And  of  his  own  contemptuously  profuse. 

To  such  a  mind  shall  I  my  wealth  confide. 
That  you  to  nobler,  worthier  ends,  may  guide  ? 
No  I  let  my  Will  ray  scorn  of  vice  express, 
And  let  him  learn  repentance  from  distress." 

So  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Friend,  who  spum'd 
Wealth  ill-acquired,  his  sober  speech  return'd — 
"  The  youth  is  faulty,  but  his  faults  are  weigh'd 
With  a  strong  bias,  and  by  wrath  repaid  ; 
Pleasure  deludes  him,  not  the  vain  design 
Of  making  vices  unallied  combine. 
He  wastes  your  wealth,  for  he  is  yet  a  boy ; 
He  covets  more,  for  he  would  more  enjoy. 
For,  my  good  firiend,  believe  me,  very  few. 


1  he  spendtbritt  vice  engraned  on  toe  Jew. 
Leave  mc  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  confess  « 
I  have  my  wants,  and  will  not  tax  you  less. 
But  your  estate  let  this  young  man  enjoy  ; 
If  he  reforms,  you  *ve  saved  a  grateful  boy,     . 
If  not,  a  father's  cares  and  troubles  cease. 
You  've  done  your  duty,  and  may  rest  in  peace.*' 

The  Will  in  hand,  the  Father  musing  stood. 
Then  gravely  answer'd,  *^  Your  advice  is  good ; 
Yet  take  the  paper,  and  in  safety  keep ; 
I  '11  make  another  Will  before  I  sleep ; 
But  if  I  hear  of  some  atrocious  deed. 
That  deed  I  '11  bum,  and  yours  will  then  succeed. 
Two  thousand  I  bequeath  you.    No  reproof! 
And  there  are  small  bequests — he  '11  have  enough ; 
For  if  he  wastes,  he  would  with  all  be  poor. 
And  if  he  wastes  not,  he  will  need  no  more." 

The  Friends  then  parted :  this  the  Will 
And  that  another  made— so  things  had  rest 

George,  who  was  conscious  that  his  Father  grew 
Sick  and  infirm,  engaged  in  nothing  new  ; 
No  letters  came  from  injured  man  or  maid, 
No  bills  from  wearied  duns,  tljat  roust  be  paid. 
No  fierce  reproaches  from  dcMrtcd  fiiir, 
Miz'd  with  wik)  tenderness  of  desperate  prayer ; 
So  hope  rose  sofUy  in  the  parent's  breast. 
He  dying  call'd  his  son  and  fondly  blest, 
Hail'd  the  propitious  tear,  and  mildly  sunk  to  rest 

Unhappy  Youth !  ere  yet  the  tomb  was  closed, 
And  dust  to  dust  convey'd  in  peace  reposed, 
He  sought  his  father^s  closet,  search'd  around. 
To  find  a  Will !  the  impprtant  Will  was  found. 

Well  pleased  he  read,  **  These  lands,  this  manor 
all. 
Now  call  me  master ! — I  obey  the  call." 
Then  from  the  window  look'd  the  valley  o*er, 
And  never  saw  it  look  so  rich  before. 
He  view'd  the  dairy,  view'd  the  men  at  plough. 
With  other  eyes,  with  other  feelings  now. 
And  with  a  new.form'd  taste  found  beauty  in  a  cow. 
The  distant  swain  who  drove  the  plough  along 
Was  a  good  useful  slave,  and  passing  strong ! 
In  short,  the  view  was  pleasing,  nay,  was  fine, 
**  Good  as  my  father's,  excellent  as  mine !" 

Again  he  reads, — but  he  had  read  enough ; 
What  follow'd  put  his  virtue  to  a  proofi 
"  How  this  7  to  David  Wright  two  thousand  pounds! 
A  monstrous  sum !  beyond  all  reason ! — loonds ! 
This  is  your  friendship  running  out  of  bounds. 

Then  here  are  cousins  Susan,  Robert,  Joe, 
Five  hundred  each.    Do  they  deserve  it  7    No ! 
Claim  they  have  none — I  wonder  if  they  know 
What  the  good  man  intended  to  bestow  ! 
This  might  be  paid — but  Wright's  enormous  mm 
Is — I  'm  alone — there  *s  nobody  can  come— 
*T  is  all  his  hand,  no  lawyer  was  employ'd 
To  write  this  prose,  that  ought  to  be  destroy'd ! 
To  no  attorney  would  my  father  trust : 
He  wish'd  his  son  to  judge  of  what  was  just; 
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As  if  he  mid, '  My  boy  will  find  the  Will, 
And,  as  be  likes,  destroy  it  or  fiilfiL* 
This  now  is  reason,  this  I  understand — 
What  was  at  his,  is  now  at  my  command. 
As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousins*  names, 
I — 't  is  my  Will— commit  it  to  the  flames. 
Hence !  disappear !  now  am  I  lord  alone : 
They  'II  groan,  I  know,  but,  corse  them,  let  them 

groan. 
Who  wants  his  money  like  a  new-made  heir. 
To  pat  all  things  in  order  and  repair  ? 
I  need  the  whole  the  worthy  man  could  aa^e, 
To  do  my  father  credit  in  his  grave : 
It  takes  no  trifle  to  have  squires  oonvey'd 
To  their  last  house  with  honour  and  parade. 
All  this,  attended  by  a  world  of  cost. 
Requires,  demands,  that  nothing  should  be  lost 
These  fond  bequests  cannot  demanded  b»— 
Where  no  Will  is,  can  be  no  legacy ; 
And  none  is  here !  I  safely  swear  it — ^nono  ! — 
The  very  ashes  are  dispersed  and  gone. 
All  would  be  well,  would  that  same  sober  Friend, 
That  Wright,  my  father  on  his  way  attend : 
My  ftars— but  why  afraid?— my  troubles  then 

would  end." 

In  triumph,  yet  in  trouble,  meets  our  Squire 
The  friends  assembled,  who  a  Will  require. 
**  There  is  no  Will,**  he  said— They  murmur  and 
retire. 

Dnja  pass  away,  while  yet  the  Heir  is  blest 
By  pkasant  cares,  and  thoughts  that  banish  rest ; 
When  comes  the  Friend,  and  asks,  in  solemn  tone. 
If  he  may  see  the  busy  Squire  alone. 

They  are  in  priyate— all  about  is  still — 
When  thus  the  Guest :— *«  Your  iather  kft  a  Will, 
And  I  would  see  it** — ^Risin?  in  reply. 
The  youth  beheld  a  fix*d  and  piercinff  eye. 
From  which  his  own  receded ;  and  the  sound 
Of  his  own  words  was  in  disorder  drown*d. 
He  answer*d  softly, — **  I  in  Tain  have  spent 
Days  in  the  search ;  I  pray  you  be  content; 

And  if  a  Will **    The  pertinacious  man. 

At  if  displeased,  with  steady  tone  began, — 
•*  There  u  a  WiU— produce  it,  for  you  can.**— 

**  Sir,  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  what  the  use  7 
What  has  no  being,  how  can  I  produce  7** 

**  Two  days  I  give  you ;  to  my  words  attend,** 
Was  the  reply,  **  and  let  the  business  end.** 

Two  days  were  past,  and  still  the  same  reply 
To  the  same  question— «•  Not  a  Will  have  I.*' 
Moregrave,  more  earnest,  then  the  Friend  appear*d ; 
He  spoke  with  power,  as  one  who  would  be  heard, — 
••  A  Will  your  father  made !     I  witneR8*d  one.** 
The  Heir  arose  in  anger — **  Sir,  begone ! 
Think  you  my  spirit  by  your  looks  to  awe  7 
Go  to  your  lodgings,  friend,  or  to  your  law : 
To  what  would  vou  our  easy  souls  persuade  7 
Once  more  I  tell  you,  not  a  Will  was  made : 
There 's  none  with  me,  I  swear  it — ^now,  deny 
This  if  you  can  !**— 

**  That,  sorely,  cannot  I ; 
Nay,  I  believe  you,  and  as  no  such  deed 
Is  found  with  you,  IAm  aurely  will  suooeed  !**•* 


He  said,  and  from  bis  pocket  slowly  drew 
Of  the  first  testament  a  copy  true. 
And  held  it  spread  abroad,  that  be  might  see  it  too. 
*'  Read,  and  be  sure ;  your  porent*B  pleasure  ne — 
Then  leave  this  mansion  and  these  lands  to  me.** 

He  said,  and  terror  seized  the  guilty  youth ; 
He  saw  his  misery,  meanness,  and  the  truth ; 
Could  not  before  his  stern  accuser  stand. 
Yet  oould  not  quit  that  hall,  that  park,  that  land ; 
But  when  surprise  had  pass*d  away,  his  grief 
B^gan  to  think  in  law  to  find  relief. 

**  While  courts  are  open,  why  should  I  despair  t 
Juries  will  feel  for  aa  abaiidon*d  heir : 
I  will  resist,**  he  sud,  impelFd  by  pride  t— 
**  I  must  submit,**  recurring  fear  replied. 
Ai  wheels  the  vane  when  winds  around  It  play. 
So  his  strong  passions  tum*d  him  every  way ; 
But  growing  terrors  seiied  th*  unhappy  youth : 
He  knew  tlw  Man,  and  more,  he  knew— 4he  Tratk 
When,  stung  by  all  he  fear*d,  and  all  he  feh, 
He  sought  for  mercy,  and  in  terror  knelt 

Grieved,  but  indignant,—**  Let  me  not  despite 
Thy  father's  son,**  replied  the  Friend:  ••  arise  1 
To  my  fiz*d  purpose  your  attenti<»n  lend. 
And  know,  your  fide  will  on  yourself  depend. 

Thou  shalt  not  want,  young  man!  nor  jet 

abound. 
And  time  shall  try  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  sound ; 
Thou  shall  be  watch*d  till  thou  hast  leam*d  to  knov 
Th*  All-seeing  Watcher  of  the  world  below, 
And  worlds  above,  and  thoughts  within;  fitm 

Whom 
Most  be  thy  certain,  just,  and  final  doom. 
Thy  doors  all  ckmely  barr'd,  thy  windows  bUnd, 
Before  all  silent,  silent  all  behind — 
Thy  hand  was  stretch*d  to  do  whatever  thy  sool 
In  secret  would — ^no  mortal  could  control 
Oh,  fool !  to  think  that  thou  thy  act  oouldst  keep 
From  that  All-piercing  Eye,  which  cannot  deep! 

Go  to  thy  trial !  and  may  I  with  thee, 
A  fellow-sinner,  who  to  mercy  flee — 
That  mercy  find,  as  justly  I  dispense 
Between  thy  frailty  and  thy  penitence. 

Go  to  thy  trial  I  and  be  wise  in  time. 
And  know  that  no  roan  can  conceal  a  crime. 
God  and  iiis  Conscience  witness  all  that  *s  done, 
And  these  he  cannot  cheat,  he  cannot  shun. 
What,  then,  could  fortune,  what  could  safety  gi^ 
If  He  with  these  at  enmity  must  live  7 

Go!** — and  the  young  man  from  his  preseoce 
went. 
Confused,  uncertain  of  his  own  intent — 
To  sin,  if  pride  prevail*d ;  if  so{len*d,  to  repent- 

II. 

P.— Lives  yet  the  Friend  of  that  unhappy  Boy, 
Who  could  the  Will  that  made  him  rich  deitroj« 
And  made  him  poor  7    And  what  the  aikr*plaBf 
For  one  so  selfish,  of  that  stem,  good  man  f 
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F. — ^*ChooM,"  said  this  Friend,  "thy  way  in 
life,  and  I  . 
Will  iTieana  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  supply.** 
He  will  the  anny,  thought  this  guardian,  choose, 
And  there  the  sense  of  his  dishonour  lose. 

f  f  umbly  he  answerM, — **'  With  your  kind  consent, 
Of  your  estate  I  would  a  portion  rent, 
And  iann  with  care ^** 

"*  Alas !  the  wretched  fruit 
Of  evil  habit !  he  will  hunt  and  shoot** 

So  judged  the  Friend,  but  soon  peroeiyed  a 
change. 
To  him  important,  and  to  all  men  strange. 
Industrious,  temperate,  with  the  sun  he  rose. 
And  of  his  time  gave  little  to  repose : 
Nor  to  the  labour  only  bent  his  will. 
Bat  sought  experience,  and  improved  with  skill ; 
With  cautious  prudence  placed  his  gains  to  use, 
Inquiring  always, "  What  will  this  produce  7** 

The  Friend,  not  long  suspicious,  now  began 
To  think  more  kindly  of  the  altered  man — 
In  his  opinion  altor*d,  but,  in  truth. 
The  same  the  spirit  that  still  ruled  the  youth : 
That  dwelt  within,  where  other  demons  dwell. 
Avarice  unsated,  and  insatiable. 

Bat  this  Wright  saw  not :  he  was  more  inclined 
To  trace  the  way  of  a  repenting  mind ; 
And  he  was  now  by  strong  disease  assaird. 
That  quickly  o'er  the  vital  powers  prevailed : 
And  now  the  son  had  all,  was  rich  beyond 
His  findest  hope,  and  he,  indeed,  was  fond. 

His  life*s  great  care  has  been  his  zeal  to  prove, 
And  time  to  dotage  has  increased  his  love. 
A  Miser  now,  the  one  strong  passion  guides 
The  heart  and  soul :  there  *s  not  a  love  besides. 
Where'er  he  comes,  he  sees  in  every  face 
A  look  that  tolls  him  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Men's  features  vanr,  but  the  mildest  show 
^  It  is  a  tale  of  inmmy  we  know." 
Some  with  contempt  flie  wealthy  miser  view. 
Some  with  disgust,  yet  miz*d  with  pity  too ; 
A  part  that  IwSis  or  wrath  and  hatred  wear. 
And  some,  less  happy,  lose  their  scorn  in  fear. 

Meanwhile,  devoid  of  kindness,  comfort,  friends, 
On  his  possessions  solely  he  depends. 

Yet  is  be  wretohed ;  for  his  fate  decrees 
7*hat  his  own  feelings  should  deny  him  ease. 
With  talents  gifled,  he  himself  reproves. 
And  can  but  scorn  the  vile  pursuit  he  loves ; 
He  can  but  feel  that  there  abides  within 
The  secret  shame,  the  unrepented  sin. 
And  the  strong  sense,  that  bids  him  to  confess 
He  has  not  found  the  way  to  happiness. 

But  »t  is  the  way  where  he  has  travell'd  long,— 
And  turn  he  will  not,  though  he  feels  it  wrong; 
Like  a  sad  traveller,  who,  at  closing  day, 
Fmds  he  has  wander'd  widely  f^om  his  way. 
Yet  wanders  on,  nor  will  new  paths  explore. 
Till  the  night  fdls,  and  he  can  walk  no  more. 


TALE  XXL 


THE  COUSINa 


[FarewU  and  Return,] 


P.— I  LIFT  a  frugal  Merchant,  who  began 
Early  to  thrive,  and  grew  a  wealthy  man : 
Retired  from  business  with  a  favourite  Niece, 
He  lived  in  plenty,  or  if  not — in  peace. 
Their  small  afiairs,  conforming  to  his  will. 
The  maiden  managed  with  superior  skill. 
He  had  a  nephew  too,  a  brother's  child, — 
But  James  offended,  (at  the  lad  was  wild : 
And  Patty's  tender  soul  was  vex'd  to  hear, 
**  Your  Cousin  James  will  rot  in  gaol,  my  dear ; 
And  now,  I  charge  you,  by  no  kind  of  gift 
Show  him  that  folly  may  be  help'd  by  thrift'* 
This  Patty  heard,  but  in  her  generous  mind 
Precept  so  harsh  couU  no  admission  find. 

Her  Cousin  James,  too  sure  in  prison  laid. 
With  strong  petitions  plied  the  gentle  maid. 
That  she  would  humUy  on  their  uncle  press 
His  deep  repentence,  and  his  sore  distress ; 
How  that  he  moum'd  in  durance  night  and  day, 
And  which  reraov'd,  he  would  for  ever  pray. 

**  Nought  will  I  give  his  worthless  life  to  save,** 
The  Uncle  said ;  and  nought  in  fact  he  gave ; 
But  the  kind  maiden  from  her  pittance  took 
All  that  she  could,  and  gave  with  pitying  look ; 
For  soil  compassion  in  her  bosom  reign'd, 
And  her  heart  melted  when  the  Youth  coroplain'd. 
Of  his  complaints  the  Uncle  loved  to  hear, 
As  Patty  told  them,  shedding  many  a  tear ; 
While  he  would  wonder  how  the  girl  could  pray 
For  a  young  rake,  to  place  him  in  her  way. 
Or  once  admit  him  in  his  Uncle's  view ; 
"  But  these,"  said  he,  "  are  things  that  women  da** 

Thus  were  the  Cousins,  young,  unguarded,  fond. 
Bound  in  true  friendship— so  they  nam'd  the  bond— 
Nor  call'd  it  love— and  James  resolv'd,  when  free, 
A  most  correct  and  fi'ugal  man  to  be. 
He  sought  her  prayers,  but  not  for  heavenly  aid : 
**  Pray  to  my  Uncle,"  and  she  kindly  pray'd^ 
**  James  will  be  careful,"  said  the  Niece ;  **  and  I 
Will  be  88  careful,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

Thus  he  resisted,  and  I  know  not  how 
He  could  be  soften'd — Is  he  kinder  now  7 
Hard  was  his  heart ;  but  yet  a  heart  of  steel 
May  melt  in  dying,  and  dissolving  feel. 

IL 

F. — ^What  were  his  feelings  I  cannot  explain. 
His  actions  onl^  on  my  mind  remain. 
He  never  married,  that  indeed  we  know. 
But  childless  was  not,  as  his  foes  could  show — 
Perhaps  his  friends — ^for  friends  as  well  as  fotit^ 
Will  the  infirmities  of  man  disclose. 
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When  young,  our  Merchant,  though  of  sober 
fame, 
Had  a  rude  passion  that  he  could  not  tame ; 
And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  passion's  strife, 
He  had  a  Son,  who  never  had  a  wife ; 
The  father  paid  just  what  the  law  required, 
Nor  saw  the  in&nt,  nor  to  see  desired. 
That  infant,  thriving  on  the  parish  fare. 
Without  a  parent's  love,  consent,  or  care, 
Became  a  sailor,  and  sustein*d  his  part 
So  like  a  man,  it  toucliM  his  father's  heart:— 
He  for  protection  gave  the  ready  pay. 
And  placed  the  seaman  in  preferment's  way ; 
Who  doubted  not,  with  sanguine  heart,  to  rise, 
And  bring  home  riches,  gain'd  from  many  a  prize. 
But  Jack — for  so  we  call  d  him — Jack  once  more. 
And  never  afler,  touch'd  his  native  shore : 
Nor  was  it  known  if  he  in  battle  fell, 
Or  sickening  died — we  sought,  but  none  could  tell. 
The  fiither  sigh'd— as  some  report,  he  wept; 
And  then  his  sorrow  with  the  Sailor  slept ; 
Then  age  came  on ;  he  found  his  spirits  droop, 
And  his  kind  Niece  remain'd  the  only  hope. 

Premising  this,  our  story  then  proceeds — 
Our  gentle  Fatty  for  her  Cousin  pleads ; 
And  now  her  Uncle,  to  his  room  confined. 
And  kindly  nursed,  was  soflen'd  and  was  kind. 
James,  whom  the  law  had  from  his  prison  sent. 
With  much  contrition  to  his  Uncle  went. 
And,  humbly  kneeling,  said,  **  Forgive  me,  I  re- 
pent" 
Reproach,  of  course,  his  bumble  spirit  bore ; 
He  knew  for  pardon  anger  opes  the  door ; 
I'he  man  whom  we  with  too  much  warmth  reprove. 
Has  the  best  chance  our  soflening  hearts  to  move ; 
And  this  ho  had—"  Why,  Patty,  love  !  it  seems,]' 
Said  the  old  man,  **  there's  something  good  in 

James: 
I  must  forgive ;  but  you,  my  child,  are  yet 
M^  stay  and  prop ;  I  cannot  this  forget 
Still,  my  dear  Niece,  as  a  reforming  man, 
I  mean  to  aid  your  Cousin,  if  I  can." 
Then  Patty  smiled,  for  James  and  she  had  now 
Time  for  their  loves,  and  pledged  the  constant  vow. 

James  the  fair  way  to  favouring  thoughts  dis- 
cem'd — 
He  learn'd  the  news,  and  told  of  all  he  leam'd ; 
Read  all  the  papers  in  an  easy  style. 
And  knew  the  bits  would  raise  his  Uncle^s  smile ; 
Then  would  refrain,  to  hear  the  good  man  say, 
"  You  did  not  come  as  usual  yesterday : 
I  must  not  take  you  from  your  duties,  lad, ' 
But  of  your  daily  visits  should  be  glad !" 

Patty  was  certain  that  their  Uncle  now 
Would  tlieir  affection  all  it  ask'd  allow ; 
She  was  convinced  her  lover  now  would  find 
The  pttst  forgotten  and  old  Uncle  kind. 
"  It  matters  not,"  she  added,  •*  who  receives 
The  larger  portion ;  what  to  one  he  leaves 
We  both  inherit !  let  us  nothing  bide, 
Dear  James,  from  him  in  whom  we  both  confide." 

**  Not  for  your  life !"  quoth  James.    **  Let  Uncle 
choose 
Oar  ways  for  vok  or  we  the  way  shall  lose. 


For  know  yon.  Cousin,  all  theae  miser  i 
**  Nay,  my  dear  James  !" — 

**  Our  worthy  Uncle,  Ibes, 
And  all  like  Uncle,  like  to  be  obey'd 
By  their  dependants,  who  most  seem  afraid 
Of  their  own  will : — If  we  to  wed  incline, 
You  *11  quickly  hear  him  peevishly  repine, 
Object,  dispute,  and  sundry  reasons  give, 
To  prove  we  ne'er  could  fiind  tiie  means  to  live; 
And  theUf  due  credit  for  his  speech  to  gain, 
He'll  leave  us  poor — lest  wealth  should  prove  it  vaiiL 
Let  him  propose  the  measure,  and  then  we 
May  for  his  pleasure  to  his  plan  agree. 
I,  when  at  last  assenting,  shall  be  still 
But  giving  way  to  a  kind  Uncle's  will ; 
Then  will  he  deem  it  just*  amends  to  make 
To  one  who  ventures  all  things  for  his  sake ; 
So,  should  you  deign  to  take  this  worthless  hand, 
Be  sure,  dear  Patty,  't  is  at  his  command." 

But  Patty  question'd— Is  it,  let  me  ask. 
The  will  of  God  that  we  should  wear  a  mask  V* 
This  startled  James :  he  lified  up  his  eyes 
And  said  with  some  contempt,  besides  surprise, 
"*  Patty,  my  love  !  the  will  of  God,  'tis  plain, 
Is  that  we  live  by  what  we  can  obtain ; 
Shall  we  a  weak  and  foolish  man  offend. 
And  when  our  trial  is  so  near  an  end  7" 

This  hurt  the  maiden,  and  she  said, » 'Tia  wcfl ! 
Unask'd  I  will  not  of  your  purpoee  teO, 
But  will  not  lie."— 

*«Lie!  Patty,  no,  indeed. 
Your  downright  lying  never  will  succeed ! 
A  better  way  our  prudence  may  derise. 
Than  such  unprofitable  things  as  lies. 
Yet,  a  dependant,  if  he  would  not  starve, 
The  way  through  life  must  with  discretion  carre, 
And,  though  a  Tie  he  may  with  pride  disdain, 
He  must  not  every  useless  truth  maintain. 
If  one  respect  to  these  fond  men  would  show, 
Conceal  the  facta  that  give  them  pain  to  know; 
While  all  that  pleases  may  be  placed  in  view, 
And  if  it  be  not,  they  will  think  it  true." 

The  humble  Patty  dropp'd  a  silent  tear, 
And  said,  **  Indeed,  't  is  b^  to  be  sincere." 
James  answer'd  not — there  could  be  no  reply 
To  what  he  would  not  grant,  nor  could  denj : 
But  from  that  time  he  in  the  maiden  saw 
What  he  condemn'd ;  yet  James  was  kept  in  iwe; 
He  felt  her  virtue,  but  was  sore  afi^id 
For  the  frank  blunders  of  the  virtuous  maid. 

Meanwhile  he  daily  to  his  Uncle  read 
The  news,  and  to  his  favourite  subjects  led : 
If  closely  press'd,  he  sometimes  staid  to  dine, 
Eat  of  one  dish,  and  drank  one  glass  of  wine; 
For  James  was  crafly  grown,  and  felt  his  waj 
To  favour,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day ; 
He  talk*d  of  business,  till  the  Uncle  prized 
The  lad's  opinion,  whom  he  once  despised, 
And  glad  to  see  him  thus  his  faults  survive, 
"  This  Boy,"  quoth  he, »» will  keep  our  name  ab«. 
Women  are  weak,  and  Patty,  though  the  best 
Of  her  weak  sex,  is  woman  like  the  real : 
An  idle  husband  will  her  money  spend. 
And  bring  my  hard-earn'd  savings  to  an  end. 
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Pold  them  as  matters  that  he  heard,— ^*  He  knew 
S"'  >t   ^Rrhere,"  he  said  :  "  they  miglit  be  false  or  true ; 
.  >i>^   must  confess  that  girls  are  apt  to  dote  ' 
[  *ii   the  bright  scarlet  of  a  coxcomb^s  coat; 
A.T)<i  that  with  ease  a  woman  tliey  beguile 
VV  iifi  a  fbors  flattery,  or  a  rascaPs  smile; 
Rtit  then,"  he  added,  fearing  to  displease, 
^  Oux  Patty  never  saw  such  men  as  these.** 


**  Tme !  but  she  may — some  scoundrel  may  com. 
mand 
T'he  g^irrs  whole  store,  if  he  can  gain  her  hand : 
Her  very  goodness  will  itself  deceive. 
And  her  weak  virtue  help  her  to  believe; 
Yet  she  is  kind  ;  and,  Nephew  !  go,  and  say, 
I  need  her  now — You  '11  come  another  day." 

In  such  discourses,  while  the  maiden  went 
A'bout  her  household,  many  an  hour  was  spent, 
7*1 11  James  was  sure  that  when  his  Uncle  died, 
lie  should  at  least  the  property  divide : 
I^or    long  had  be  to  wait — the  fact  was  quickly 
tried. 

TTie  Uncle  now  to  his  last  bed  confined, 
To  James  and  Patty  his  affairs  resigned ; 
The  doctor  took  his  final  fee  in  hand. 
The  man  of  law  received  his  last  command  ; 
The  silent  priest  sat  watching  in  his  chair, 
If  he  might  wake  the  dying  man  to  prayer,— 
^Vhen  the  last  groan  was  heard  ;  then  all  was  still. 
And  James  indulged  hb  musings — on  the  Will 

This  in  due  time  was  read,  and  Patty  saw 
Her  own  dear  Cousin  made  tlie  heir-by-law. 
Sonnething  indeed  was  hers,  but  yet  she  felt 
Aa  if  her  Uncle  had  not  kindly  dealt ; 
And  but  that  James  was  one  whom  she  could  trust, 
She  would  have  thought  it  cruel  and  unjust 
Even  as  it  was,  it  gave  her  some  surprise. 
And  tears  unbidden  started  in  her  eyes ; 
Yet  she  confessed  it  was  the  same  to  her. 
And  it  was  likely  men  would  men  prefer. 
Loath  was  tlie  Niece  to  think  her  Uncle  wrong ; 
And  otlier  thoiii;hts  engaged  her — "  Is  it  long 
That  custom  bids  us  tarry  ere  we  wed. 
When  a  kind  Uncle  is  so  lately  dead  7 
At  any  rate,'*  tlie  maiden  judged,  **  H  is  he 
That  first  will  speak — it  does  not  rest  with  me.** 

James  to  the  Will  his  every  thought  confined. 
And  found  some  parts  that  vez'd  his  sober  mind. 
He,  getting  much,  to  angry  thoughts  gave  way. 
For  the  poor  pittance  that  he  had  to  pay. 
With  Patty's  larger  claim.    Save  thefie  alone, 
The  weeping  heir  beheld  the  whole  his  own ; 
Yet  something  piinful  in  his  mind  would  dwell, — 
•*  It  was  not  likely,  but  was  possible :" — 
No— Fortune  lately  was  to  James  so  kind. 
He  was  determined  not  to  think  her  blind  : 
**  She  saw  his  merit,  and  would  never  throw 
His  prospects  down  by  such  malicious  blow.** 

Patty,  meanwhile,  had  quite  enousrh  bctray'd 
Of  her  own  mind  to  make  her  James  afraid 
2Z 


Why  marry  Patty  ? — if  he  look'd  around. 
More  advantageous  matches  might  be  found  ; 
But  though  he  might  a  richer  wife  command, 
fie  first  must  break  her  hold  upon  his  hand. 

Stie  witli  a  spinster-friend  retired  awhile, 
**  Not  long,"  she  said,  and  said  it  with  a  smile. 
Not  so  had  James  determined : — He  essuy'd 
To  move  suspicion  in  the  gentle  maid. 
Words  not  succeeding,  he  design'd  to  pass 
The  spinster's  window  with  some  forward  lass. 
If  in  her  heart  so  pure  no  pang  was  known. 
At  least  he  might  affect  it  in  his  own. 
There  was  a  brother  of  her  friend,  and  be. 
Though  poor  and  rude,  miffht  serve  for  jealousy. 
If  all  should  fail,  he,  though  of  schemes  bereft. 
Might  leave  her  yet!— They  &il'd,  and  she  was 
left. 

Poor  Patty  bore  it  with  a  woman's  mind, 
And  with  an  angel's,  sorrowing  and  resign'd. 
Ere  this  in  secret  long  she  wept  and  pray'd, 
Long  tried  to  think  her  lover  but  dclay'd 
The  union,  once  his  hope,  his  prayer,  his  pride  ;— 
She  could  in  James  as  m  herself  confide : 
Was  he  not  bound  by  all  that  man  can  bind, 
In  love,  in  honour,  to  be  just  and  kind  7 
Large  was  his  debt,  and  when  their  debts  are  largOi 
The  ungrateful  cancel  what  the  just  discharge ; 
Nor  payment  only  in  their  pride  refuse. 
But  first  they  wrong  their  friend,  and  then  accuse. 
Thus  Patty  finds  her  bosom's  claims  denied, 
Her  love  insulted,  and  her  right  defied. 
She  urged  it  not ;  her  claim  the  maid  withdrew. 
For  maiden  pride  would  not  the  wretch  pursue : 
She  sigh'd  to  find  him  false,  herself  so  good  and 
true. 

Now  all  his  fears,  at  least  the  present,  still,— 
He  talk'd,  good  man  !  about  his  uncle's  will,^ 
**  All  unexpected,"  he  declared, — **  surprised 
Was  he — and  his  good  uncle  ill-advised  : 
He  no  such  luck  had  look'd  for,  he  was  sure, 
Nor  such  deserved,"  he  said,  with  look  demure  ; 
**  He  did  not  merit  such  exceeding  love. 
But  his,  he  meant,  so  help  him  God,  to  prove." 
And  lie  has  proved  it !  all  his  cares  and  schemes 
Have  proved  the  exceeding  love  James  bears  to 
James. 

But  to  proceed, — for  we  have  yet  the  facts 
That  show  how  Justice  looks  on  wicked  acts ; 
For,  though  not  always,  she  at  times  appears— 
To  wake  in  man  her  salutary  fears. 

James,  restless  grown — for  no  such  mind  can 
rest — 
Would  build  a  house,  that  should  his  wealth  attest ; 
In  fact,  he  saw,  in  many  a  clouded  face, 
A  certain  token  of  his  own  disgrace  ; 
And  wish'd  to  overawe  the  murmurs  of  the  place. 

Tlie  finish'd  building  show'd  the  master's  wealth. 
And  noisy  workmen  drank  his  Honour's  health — 
"  His  and  his  heirs" — and  at  the  thoughtless  word 
A  strange  commotion  in  his  bosom  stirr'd. 
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**  Heir» !  said  (he  idiots  7" — and  aghin  that  clause 
In  the  strange  Will  corrected  their  applause. 

Prophetic  fears !  for  now  reports  arose 
That  spoiiM  **his  Honour*s"  comforts  and  repose. 
A  stout  youngr  Sailor,  though  in  battle  maimed. 
Arrived  in  port,  and  his  possessions  claimed. 
The  Will  he  read :  be  stated  his  demand. 
And  hia  attorney  graspM  at  house  and  land. 
The  Will  provided — "  If  my  son  survive. 
He  shall  inherit  !**  and  lo  !  Jack 's  alive  ! 
Yes !  he  was  that  lost  lad,  preserved  by  fate, 
And  now  was  bent  on  finding  his  estate. 
But  claim  like  this  the  angry  James  denied, 
And  to  the  law  the  sturdy  heir  applied. 
James  did  what  men  when  placed  like  him  would 

do— 
Avow*d  his  right,  and  fce*d  his  lawyer  too : 
The  Will,  indeed,  provided  for  a  son; 
But  was  this  Sailor  youth  the  very  one  7 

Ere  Jack*s  strong  proofs  in  all  their  strength 
were  shown, 
To  gain  a  part  James  used  a  milder  tone ; 
But  the  instructed  tar  would  reign  alone. 

At  last  he  reign*d  :  to  James  a  large  bequest 
Was  frankly  dealt;  the  Seaman  had  the  rest — 
Save  a  like  portion  to  the  gentle  Niece, 
Who  lived  in  comfort,  and  regained  her  peace. 
In  her  neat  room  her  talent  she  em  ploy  *d, 
With  more  true  peace  than  ever  James  enjoyed. 
The  young,  the  aged,  in  her  praise  agreed — 
Meek  in  her  manner,  bounteous  in  her  deed  ; 
The  very  children  their  respect  avow*d  : 
**  *T  was  the  good  lady,"  they  were  told  and  bow*d. 

The  merry  Seaman  much  the  maid  opproved, — 
Nor  that  alone — he  like  a  seaman  loved ; 
Loved  as  a  man  who  did  not  much  complain. 
Loved  like  a  sailor,  not  a  sighing  swain  ; 
Had  heard  of  wooing  maids,  but  knew  not  how- 
**  Lass,  if  you  love  me,  prithee  tell  me  now,*' 
Was  his  address — but  tiiis  was  nothing  cold — 
**  Tell  if  you  love  me ;"  and  she  smiled  and  told. 

He  brought  licr  presents,  such  as  sailors  buy, 
Glittering  like  gold,  to  please  a  maiden^s  eye, 
All  silk,  and  silver,  fringe  and  finery  : 
These  she  accepted  in  respect  to  him. 
And  thought  but  little  of  the  missing  limb. 
Of  this  he  told  her,  for  he  loved  to  tell 
A  warlike  tale,  and  judged  he  told  it  well : — 
**  You  mark  me,  love  !  the  French  were  two  to  one. 
And  so,  you  see,  they  were  ashamM  to  run ; 
We  fought  an  hour ;  and  then  there  came  the  shot 
*  That  struck  me  here — a  man  must  take  his  lot; — 
A  minute  afler,  and  the  Frenchman  struck : 
One  mintfte  sooner  hud  been  better  luck ; 
But  if  you  can  a  crippled  cousin  like. 
You  ne*er  shall  see  him  for  a  trifle  strike.** 

Patty,  whose  gentle  heart  was  not  so  nice 
As  to  reject  the  thought  of  loving  twice. 
Judged  her  new  Cousin  was  by  nature  kind. 
With  no  suspicions  in  his  honest  mind, 
Such  as  our  virtuons  ladies  now  and  then 
Find  strongly  floating  in  the  minds  of  men. 


So  they  were  married,  and  the  lasses  vow'd 
That  Patty*s  luck  would  make  an  angel  proud : 
**  Not  but  that  time  would  oome  when  she  moH 

prove 
That  men  are  men,  no  matter  how  they  love  :"— 

And  she  has  proved  it ;  for  she  finds  her  man 
As  kind  and  true  as  when  their  loves  began. 

James  is  unhappy ;  not  that  he  is  poor. 
But,  having  mueh,  because  he  has  no  more; 
Because  a  rival's  pleasure  gives  him  pain  ; 
Because  his  vices  work'd  their  way  in  vain  ; 
And  more  than  these,  because  he  sees  the  smile 
Of  a  wrong'd  woman  pitying  man  so  vile. 

Ho  sought  an  ofiice,  serves  in  the  excise. 
And  every  wish,  but  that  for  wealth,  denies  ; 
Wealth  is  the  world  to  him,  and  he  is  worldly  wise. 
But  disappointment  in  his  fiice  appears; 
Care  and  vexation,  sad  regret  and  fears 
Have  fiz*d  on  him  their  £uigs,  and  done  the  vork 
of  years. 

Yet  ^rowa  be  wealthy  in  a  strange  degree, 
And  neighbours  wonder  how  the  fact  can  be : 
He  lives  alone,  contracts  a  sordid  air. 
And  sees  with  sullen  grief  the  cheerful  pair; 
Feels  a  keen  pang,  as  he  beholds  the  door 
Where  peaee  abides,  and  mutters, — "/«»  ptorT 


TALE   XXII. 


PREACHING  AND  PRACTICE. 


[FareweU  and  Return,] 


P._What  I  have  ask'd  arc  questions  tliat  relate 
To  those  once  known,  that  I  might  learn  their  fate. 
But  there  was  Owe,  whom  though  I  scarcclj  knew, 
Much  do  I  wish  to  learn  his  fortunes  toa 
Yet  what  expect  ? — He  was  a  rich  man*s  Heir, 
His  conduct  doubtful,  but  his  prospects  fsir; 
Thoughtless  and  brave,  extravagant  and  gay, 
Wild  as  the  wind,  and  open  as  the  day; 
His  freaks  snd  follies  were  a  thousand  times 
Brought  foil  in  view  :  I  heard  not  of  his  crimes. 
Like  our  Prince  Hal,  his  company  he  chose 
Among  the  lawless,  of  restraint  the  foes ; 
But  though  to  their  poor  pleasures  he  coaW  stooft 
He  was  not,  rumour  said,  their  victim-dope. 

His  mother*s  Sister  wss  a  maiden  prim, 
Pious  and  poor,  and  much  in  debt  to  him. 
This  she  repaid  with  volumes  of  reproof, 
And  sage  advice,  till  he  would  cry  **  Enoafh . 

His  father*s  Brother  no  such  hints  aUowM,— 
Peevish  and  rich,  and  insolent  and  proud. 
Of  stern,  strong  spirit :  Him  the  youth  witli«J«w 
At  length,  **  Presume  not  (said  he)  on  our  blood; 
Treat  with  politeness  him  whom  you  sdvlse, 
Nor  think  I  fear  your  doting  prophecies;" 
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"  Boy  !  thou  wiJt  beg  thy  bread,  I  plainly  see." — 

*  Upbraid  not.  Uncle  I  till  I  beg  of  tliee." 

•*  Oh  !  thou  will  run  to  ruin  and  disgrace." — 

*  What !  and  00  kind  an  Uncle  in  the  place  ?" 

•*  Nay,  for  I  hold  thee  stranger  to  my  blood." — 

*  Then  must  I  treat  thee  as  a  stranger  would  : 
Per  if  you  Uirow  the  tie  of  blood  aside, 

You  must  the  roughness  of  your  speech  abide." 

•*  What !  to  your  father's  Brother  do  you  giye 
A  challenge  7 — Mercy !  in  what  times  we  hve !" 

Now,  I  confess,  the  youth  who  could  supply 
Thus  that  poor  Spinster,  and  could  thus  defy 
This  wealthy  Uncle : — who  could  mix  with  them 
Whom  his  strong  sense  and  feeling  must  condemn, 
And  in  their  follies  his  amusement  find, 
Yet  never  lose  the  vigour  of  his  mind — 
A  youth  like  this,  with  much  we  must  reprove. 
Had  something  still  to  win  esteem  and  love. 
Perhaps  he  lives  not ;  but  be  seem'd  not  made 
To  pass  through  life  entirely  in  the  shade. 

F. — Soppose  you  saw  him, — does  your  mind  re- 
tain 
So  much,  that  you  would  know  the  man  again  7 
Yet  hold  in  mind,  he  may  have  felt  the  press 
Of  grief  or  guilt,  the  withering  of  distress ; 
He  now  may  show  the  stamp  of  wo  and  pain. 
And  nothing  of  his  lively  cast  remain. 

Survey  these  features — see  if  nothing  there 
May  old  impreesions  on  your  mind  repair ! 
Is  there  not  something  in  this  shattered  frame 
like  to  that 

P. — No !  not  like  it,  but  the  same ; 
That  eye  so  brilliant,  and  that  smile  so  gay, 
Are  lighted  op,  and  sparkle  through  decay. 

But  may  I  question  7  Will  you  that  allow  7 
There  was  a  difference,  and  there  must  be  now ; 
And  yet,  permitted,  I  would  gladly  hear 
What  most  have  passM  in  many  a  troubled  year. 


F. — ^Then  hear  my  tale ;  but  I  the  price  demand ; 
That  understood,  I  too  must  understand 
Thy  wanderings  through,  or  sufferings  in  the  land ; 
And,  if  our  virtues  cannot  much  produce. 
Perhaps  our  errors  may  be  found  of  use. 

To  an  the  wealth  my  father's  care  laid  by, 
1  added  wings,  and  taught  it  how  to  fly. 
To  him  that  act  had  been  of  grievous  sight, 
But  he  survived  not  to  behold  the  flight 
Strange  doth  it  seem  to  grave  and  sober  minds, 
How  the  dear  vice  the  simple  votary  blinds, 
^  that  he  goes  to  ruin  smoothly  on. 
And  scarcely  feels  he  'a  going,  till  he  *8  gone. 

I  had  made  over,  in  a  lucky  hour, 
Funds  for  my  Aunt,  and  placed  beyond  my  power: 


But  though  its  precepts  I  had  not  obey'd. 
Thoughts  of  my  Bible  made  me  much  afraid 
Of  sach  rebellion,  and  though  not  content, 
I  mast  live  on  when  life's  supports  were  spent; 
Nay,  I  must  eat,  and  of  my  frugal  Aunt 
Must  grateful  take  what  grncioufl  the  would  grant; 
And  true,  she  granted,  but  with  much  discourse ; 
Oh  !  with  what  words  did  ahe  her  sense  enforce  I 
Great  was  her  wonder,  in  my  need  thot  I 
Should  on  the  prop  myself  had  raised  rely^ 
I,  who  provided  for  her  in  my  care, 
**  Must  be  assured  how  little  she  could  spare  !" 

I  stood  confounded,  and  with  angry  tone, 
With  rage  and  grief,  that  blended  oath  and  groan, 
I  fled  her  presence—yet  I  saw  her  air 
Of  resignation,  and  I  heard  her  prayer; 
"Now   Heaven,"  she  utter'd,  "make  his  burden 

light!"— 
And  I,  in  parting,  cried,  •*  Thou  Hypocrite !" 

But  I  was  wrong — she  might  have  meant  to 
pray; 
Though  not  to  give  her  soul — her  cash — away. 

Of  course,  my  Uncle  would  the  spendthrift  shun , 
So  friends  on  earth  I  now  could  reckon  none. 

One  mom  I  rambled,  thinking  of  the  past. 
Far  in  the  country — Did  you  ever  fast 
Through  a  long  summer's  day  ?  or,  sturdy,  go 
To  pluck  the  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe. 
The  hyp,  the  cornel,  and  the  beech,  tlie  food 
And  the  wild  solace  of  the  gypsy  brood  7 
To  pick  the  cress  embrown'd  by  summer  sun. 
From  the  dry  bed  where  streams  no  longer  run  7 
Have  you,  like  school-boy,  mingling  play  and  toil. 
Dug  for  the  ground-nut,  and  enjoy'd  the  spoil  7 
Or  chafed  with  feverish  hand  the  ripening  wheat, 
Resolved  to  fast,  and  yet  oompell'd  to  eat  7 

Say,  did  you  this,  and  drink  the  crystal  spring, 
And  think  yourself  an  abdicated  king, 
Driven  from  your  state  by  a  rebellious  race  7 
And  in  your  pride  contending  with  disgrace, 
Could  you  your  hunger  in  your  anger  lose. 
And  call  the  ills  you  bear  the  ways  you  choose  7 

Thus  on  myself  depending,  I  began 
To  feel  the  pride  of  a  neglected  man  ; 
Not  yet  correct,  but  still  I  could  command 
Unshaken  nerves,  and  a  determined  hand. 

"  Lo !  men  at  work !"  I  said,  "  and  I  a  man 
Can  work  !  I  feel  it  is  my  pride,  I  can." 
This  said,  I  wander'd  on,  and  join'd  the  poor, 
Assumed  a  labourer's  dress  and  was  no  more 
Than  labour  made — Upon  the  road  I  broke 
Stones  for  my  bread,  and  startled  at  the  stroke ; 
But  every  day  the  labour  scem'd  more  light. 
And  sounder,  sweeter  still  the  sleep  of  every  night 

"  Thus  will  I  live,"  I  cried,  •*  nor  more  return 
To  herd  with  men,  whose  love  and  hate  I  spurn. 
All  creatures  toil ;  the  beast,  if  tamed  or  free, 
Must  toil  fi>r  daily  sustenance  like  me ; 
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The  featherM  people  hant  as  weD  as  sing. 
And  catch  tliei?  flying  food  npon  the  wing. 
The  fish,  the  inbcct,  all  who  live,  employ 
Their  powers  to  keep  on  life,  or  to  enjoy. 
Their  life  th*  enjoyment ;  thas  will  I  proceed, 
A  roan  from  man*8  detested  favours  freed." 

Thus  was  I  reasoning,  when  at  length  there 
came 
A  gift,  a  present,  hut  without  a  name. 
■*  That  Spinster.witch,  has  she  then  found  a  way 
To  cure  her  conscience,  and  her  Nephew  pay. 
And  sends  iier  pittance  7    Well,  and  let  it  buj 
What  sweetens  labour ;  need  I  this  deny  ? 
I  thank  her  not ;  it  is  as  if  I  found 
The  fairy-gifl  upon  this  stony  ground.** 

Still  I  wrought  on  ;  again  occurred  the  day. 
And  then  the  same  addition  to  my  pay. 

Then,  lo !  another  Friend,  if  not  the  same. 
For  that  I  knew  not,  with  a  message  came — 
**  Canst  keep  accounts  ?"  the  man  was  pleased  to 

ask — 
<*  I  could  not  cash !— but  that  the  harder  task." 
**  Yet  try,**  he  said ;  and  I  was  quickly  brought, 
To  Lawyer  Sncll,  and  in  his  office  taught 
Not  much  my  pay,  but  my  desires  were  less, 
And  I  for  evU  days  reserved  th*  excess. 

Such  day  occurr*d  not ;  quickly  came  there  one. 
When  I  was  told  my  present  work  was  done : 
My  Friend  then  brought  me  to  a  building  large. 
And  gave  far  weightier  business  to  my  charge. 
There  I  was  told  I  had  accounts  to  keep, 
Of  those  vast  Works,  where  wonders  never  sleep, 
Where  spindles,  bobbins,  rovings,  threads,  and  pins, 
Made  np  the  complex  mass  that  ever  spins. 

There  at  my  desk,  in  my  six  feet  of  room, 
I  noted  every  power  of  every  loom ; 
Sounds  of  all  kinds  I  heard  from  mortal  lungs- 
Eternal  battle  of  unwearied  tongues. 
The  jar  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys. 
And  the  huge  Habere  own  dull  whirring  grinding 
noise. 

My  care  was  mark*d,  and  I  had  soon  in  charge 
Important  matters,  and  my  pay  was  large. 
I  at  my  fortune  marveird ;  it  was  strange. 
And  so  the  outward  and  the  inward  change. 
Till  to  the  power  who  **  gives  and  takes  away** 
I  tum*d  in  praise,  and  taught  my  soul  to  pray. 


Another  came  I  **  I  come,**  be  said,  **  to  show 
Your  unknown  Friend — ^bave  you  a  wish  to  know  V 
Much  I  desired,  and  forth  we  rode,  and  foond 
My  Uncle  dying,  but  bis  judgment  sound. 
The  good  old  man,  whom  I  abused,  had  beeo 
The  guardian  power,  directing  but  unseen ; 
And  thus  the  wild  but  grateful  boy  be  led 
To  take  new  motives  at  his  dying  bed. 

The  rest  you  judge— I  now  have  all  I  need — 
And  now  the  tale  you  promised ! — Come,  proceed 


P« — ^"T  is  due,  I  ovrn,  but  yet  in  mercy  spue : 
Alas !  no  Uncle  was  my  guide — my  care 
Was  all  my  own ;  no  guardian  took  a  share. 
I,  like  Columbus,  for  a  world  unknown — 
*T  was  no  great  effort—aacrifioed  my  own — 
My  own  sad  world,  where  I  had  never  aeea 
The  earth  productive,  or  the  sky  i 


But  this  is  past — and  I  at  length  am  come 
To  see  what  changes  have  been  wrongbt  at  home ; 
Happy  in  this,  that  I  can  set  me  down 
At  worst  a  stranger  in  my  native  town. 

F, — ^Then  be  it  so !  but  mean  you  not  to  show 
How  time  has  paas*d  7  for  we  expect  to  know ; 
And  if  yon  tell  not,  know  tou  we  shall  trace 
Your  movements  fur  ourselves  from  place  to  place, 
Your  wants,  your  wishes,  all  you*ve  sought  or  seen, 
Shall  be  the  food. for  our  remark  and  s|H<een. 
So,  wam*d  in  time,  the  real  page  unlUd, 
And  let  the  Truth,  before  the  Lie,  be  told. 

P, — ^Thia  might  be  done ;  but  wonders  I  ban 
none; 
All  my  adventures  are  of  Self  alone. 

F.— What  then  7  I  grant  you,  if  jour  way  was 
clear. 
An  smooth  and  right — ^We  *ve  no  desire  to  bear ; 
But  if  you  *ve  lewd  and  wicked  things  to  tell. 
Low  passions,  cruel  deeds,  nay  crime»-~*t  is  well : 

Who  would  not  listen  7 

P.^Hark!  IbearthebeU. 
It  calls  to  dinner  with  inviting  sound. 
For  now  we  know  where  dinners  may  be  fbond. 
And  can  behold  and  share  the  glad  repast. 
Without  a  dread  that  we  behold  our  last 

Fv— Come  then,  shy  friend,  let  ddeful  snbjcdi 


And  thank  our  God  that  we  can  dine  in 
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SECOND  BISHOP  OP  CALCUTTA. 


Among  the  distinguiBbed  men  of  the  present  age, 
the  late  Bishop  Heber,  of  Calcutta,  deserves  a 
high  rank,  as  a  most  accomplished  poet,  as  an 
acute,  discriminating,  pious,  and  learned  divine ; 
as  a  traveller  possessing  the  talent  of  accurate  ob- 
servation and  perseverance  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
but,  especially^  as  a  most  disinterested  and  devoted 
Christian  biflliop  and  missionary,  be  has  left  behind 
bim  an  imperishable  memory. 

Reginald  Heber  was  Uie  second  son  of  the 
Rey.  Reginald  Heber,  and  was  bom  on  the  2l8t 
of  April,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  England, 
where  his  father  then  held  a  pastoral  charge.  His 
mother  was  Mary  AUanson,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
]>r.  Allanson,  of  the  same  county.  So  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  of  Levitical  descent :  a 
circumstance  which^  probably,  was  not  without 
influence  upon  bis  mind  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  earliest  dawnings  of  his  mind  are  said  to  have 
given  promise  of  those  christian  graces,  with  which 
he  was,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  illustrious  life, 
•o  richly  endowed ;  and  of  those  talents,  which 
eventually  gave  him  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  In  his  childhood, 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  read  the  Bible,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  treasused  up  large 
portions  of  it  in  his  memory,  were  such  as  to  ex- 
cite observation ;  and  this  first  application  of  hia 
powers  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
subsequently  attained ;  and  to  the  perfecting  of 
which,  almost  all  his  reading  was  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  contribute.  His  literary  education 
was  commenced  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whit- 
church, pursued  under  Dr.  Bristowe,  a  teacher 
near  London,  and  was  completed  at  Braien-nose 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  in  1800. 
**  At  the  university,"  said  his  early  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  Chief- 
justice  of  Calcutta,  "  he  was,  beyond  all  question 
or  comparison,  the  most  distinguished  student  of 
his  time.  The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  was  in 
every  mouth ;  his  society  was  courted  by  young 
and  old ;  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  favour,  ad- 
miration, and  regard,  from  which  I  have  never 
known  any  one  but  himself,  who  would  not  have 
derived,  and  for  life,  an  unsaJutary  influence." 


The  next  year  he  gained  the  chanoellor^B  prize 
at  the  university,  by  his  Latin  verse,  "  Carmen 
Seculare."  In  1803,  when  but  tittle  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  occurred  one  of  those  happy 
coincidences  which  occasionally  make  the  paths  of 
duty  and  of  pleasure  the  way  to  enduring  fame ; 
a  prize  subject,  for  English  verse,  was  that  year 
assigned,  which  awaked  "all  that  was  within 
Idnkj^^—JPaUstine.  Upon  this  theme  he  wrote, 
and  with  signal  success.  It  was  recited,  as  usual, 
in  the  theatre,  with  much  diffidence  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  to  a  greatly  admiring  audience,  among 
whom  was  his  aged  father,  whose  feelings  were  so 
ovescome  by  the  applause  bestowed  upon  his  son, 
that,  immediately  after  the  recitation,  he  mountod 
his  horse,  and  returned  to  his  home.  The  poem 
produced  a  great  sensation.  It  procured  the  prize, 
was  set  to  music,  and  brought  to  its  author  public 
and  universal  praise.  The  knowledge  it  displays 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  copious 
and  flowing  language,  its  beautifully  diversified 
figure?,  and  the  exact  discriminatbn,  accurate  con- 
ception, and  pure  taste  which  it  displays  through- 
out, have  given  it  a  deservedly  high  rank  among 
the  literature  of  (he  age.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
English  critic,  that  tbie  is  almost  the  only  univer- 
sity poem  that  has  maintained  its  honours  unim- 
paired, and  entitled  itself,  after  the  lapse  of  yean, 
to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  nation.  In 
1805,  Mr.  Heber  obtained  a  third  prize  for  an 
Engtish  essay,  On  the  Sewe  of  Honour. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  England  in  company 
with  Mr.  John  Thornton,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  War,  at  that  time 
prevailing  between  England  and  France,  excluded 
English  travellers  from  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent Mr.  Heber  and  bis  friend  were,  therefore, 
only  able  to  visit  some  parts  of  Germany^  Russia, 
and  the  Crimea.  He  made  a  copious  journal  of 
his  travels;  but  as  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pre- 
sent his  observations  to  the  pubUc  in  his  own 
name,  when  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  sent  his  volume  of 
travels  through  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  to 
the  press,  he  allowed  him  the  firee  use  of  his  jour- 
nal, of  which  Dr.  Clarke  availed  himself  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  form  of  notes  to  his  work, 
by  which  its  value  was  certainly  largely  increased. 
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Dr.  Clarke,  in  hit  preface,  and  in  yarioUB  parts  of  he  added  another  poem  of  a  few  lines,  on  the  pas- 
his  volume,  pays  a  well  merited  tribute  to  "  the  sage  of  the  Israelites  throagh  the  Red  Sea. 
zealous  attention  to  accuracy  which  appears  in  I  He  returned  from  the  continent  in  1807,  and 
every  statement"  of  Mr.  Heber.  Of  the  closeness  soon  afterwards  was  admitted  to  holy  oiderB,  and 
and  discrimination  of  his  observations,  the  vivid  j  inducted  into  his  patrimonial  prefennent  of  Hod- 
recollection  of  Russian  buildings,  language,  and  net  in  Shropshire,  estimated  at  3000/.  per  annum, 
incidents,  which  appear  in  his  Indian  journals,  |  comprising  the  estate  of  his  anceston,  which  had 
written  nearly  twenty  years  later,  afford  very  strik- .  been  held  by  his  father  during  the  last  yean  of  his 
ingproois.  What  he  saw  in  Hindoostan  is  repeat-  life.  The  patronage  of  this  living  had  become 
edly  compared  with  what  he  recollected  to  have  vested  in  his  family  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress 


seen  in  Russia.  He  seems,  at  times,  almost  con- 
weed  that  several  Indian  practices  must  have  had 
a  Russian  origin,  and  he  frequently  detected  him- 
self in  mingling  Russian  words  with  Hindoostanee 
when  addressing  the  natives  of  India.*  It  was 
during  this  journey,  and  while  in  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, that  he  began  a  poem  on  Europe^  which, 
however,  he  did  not  complete  till  afler  his  return, 
and  which  he  published  in  1809.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  poem  of  Paicaiine^  to  which 


*  We  roKf  introduce  beva  BIr.  Hebei^  scoooitt  of  a  visit 
which  Mr.  Thomttm  and  himself  paid  to  the  celebnued  PLuo, 
archbiflbq)  of  Moscow,  taken  from  Dr.  Clarke^  tiBveb^  to 
which  it  is  annexed  as  a  note. 

"There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Rebel's  joamal  very  characcer- 
isdc  of  this  eztraonlinary  maa  Mr.  Heber,  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Tboroton,  paid  him  a  visit  hi  the  conrem  of  Defania ; 
and,  in  his  description  of  the  monaatery,  I  find  the  following 
account  of  the  archbishopi  'The  space  beneath  the  rocks  is 
occupied  by  a  sinall  chapel,  funiidied  with  a  stove,  for  winter 
devotion;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  little,  narrow  oell,  con- 
taining two  coffins,  one  of  which  b  empty,  and  destined  for 
the  piesent  archbishop ;  the  other  contains  the  bones  of  the 
Ibuiider  of  the  monastery,  who  is  regarded  as  a  aaint.  The 
oak  coffin  was  almost  bit  to  pieces  by  diflferenl  persons  afflicted 
with  the  tooth-ach,  for  which  a  rub  on  this  board  is  a  speciilc 
Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us  thb ;  but  said,  <  As  they  do  it  de 
hon  onvr,  I  would  not  undeceive  them.'  This  prelate  has 
been  long  very  fuoom  in  Russia,  as  a  man  of  ability.  His 
piety  has  been  questioned ;  but  from  his  conversation  we  drew 
a  very  favourable  Idea  of  him.  Some  of  his  ezpreaaions 
would  rather  have  singed  the  whbkera  of  a  very  orthodox 
roan ;  but  the  frfoiknea*  and  openness  of  his  manners^  and  the 
MbeTBlity  of  his  aentiments^  pleased  us  highly.  His  frankness 
on  the  subjects  of  politics  pleased  us  highly.  The  ckugy 
throughout  Russia  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  thehr  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than  most 
other  clasBos  of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  their  suf. 
ferings  and  oppressions ;  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.  They  mairy  veiy  much  among  the 
daughten  and  sisteia  of  their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a 
caste.  I  think  Buonaparte  rather  popular  among  them  Pla- 
to seemed  to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  inevitable  and  not 
very  alarming  prospect.  Re  refused  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  armsi  *If,'  said  he, 
'  they  are  really  penitent  and  contrite,  let  them  shut  up  their 
places  of  public  amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will  then  cele- 
brate public  prayen.'  His  expressions  of  dislilce  to  the  nobles 
and  wealthy  classes  were  strong  and  singular;  as  abo  the 
manner  in  which  he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  dangers  which  surround  him,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  any  rapid  improvemenL  '  h.  would  be  much  better,' 
said  he,  'had  we  a  coosthution  like  that  of  England.'  Yet  I 
auspect  he  does  not  wish  particularly  well  to  us  in  our  war 
withFranoa"— J7e6er's  MS.  JourneU 


of  the  Vernon  fiunily.    He  now  married  A'Pi^lK 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  thenceforward  willingly  devoted  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  charities,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  those  onobtrusive  duties  which  iiU  up 
the  life  of  a  country  clergyman.  He  was  here  sur- 
rounded by  his  relatives,  and  an  intelligenC  and 
agreeable  sodety.    He  possessed  as  many  of  tbs 
ingredients  which  make  up  the  sum  of  homan 
happiness  as  he  could  desire.    Th^  love  of  fitme, 
however  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  strong  hold  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and,  at  this  period,  probably  had  none  what- 
ever. His  society  was  indeed  courted  by  the  world 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  attract  and  gnt- 
tify;  but  he  had  set  before  himsdf,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  truest  and  noblest  ambition,  a  conrse  of  se- 
cret virtue  and  self-denying  diligence,  in  pursuing 
which,  he  rightly  estimated,  that  it  was  the  way 
to  the  purest  earthly  happiness,  and  that  its  bril- 
liant termination  would  be  richly  worth  every  sa- 
crifice, should  he  be  called  to  any,  which  he  could 
make  for  it.    Devoted  to  his  professbn,  he  consi- 
dered it  his  most  honourable  distinction  to  become 
the  friend,  the  pastor,  the  spiritual  guide  of  those 
whoeo  spiritual  interests  had  been  coomiitted  to 
his  charge.    "He  laboured  to  accommodate  his 
instructions,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  *'to  the  com- 
prehension of  all;  a  labour  by  no  means  easy  to  a 
mind  stored  with  classic  elegance,  and  an  imagi- 
nation glowing  with  a  thousand  images  of  subli- 
mity and  beauty.    He  rejoiced  to  form  his  man- 
ners, his  habits,  and  his  converution,  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  might  gain  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  even  the  poorest  among 
his  fiock;  so  that  he  might  more  surely  win  their 
souls  to  God,  and  finally,  in  the  day  of  the  last 
account,  present  every  man  faultless  before  his 
presence  with  exceeding  joy.    He  wai^  above  all, 
singularly  happy  in  his  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
in  administering  consolation  to  those  that  nionmed; 
and  hifl  name  will  long  be  dear,  and  his  memory 
most  precious,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  fay 
whose  sick  beds  he  has  often  stood  as  a  minister> 
ing  angel."    "  Hii  sermons,"  says  another  of  his 
friends,  "  were  very  original — sometimes  expand- 
ing into  general  views  of  the  scheme  and  doctrines 
of  revelation,  collected  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, not  with  commentaton,  but  with  the  details 
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of  holy  writ  itiielf,  fnqDently  drawing  ingenious 
JevonB  for  christian  conduct,  from  the  rabonlinate 
parts  of  a  paraUe,  a  mirade,  or  a  history,  which  a 
less  imaginatiTO  mind  would  haw  ovexiooked — 
often  enlivened  by  moral  stories,  with  which  his 
iDultifarioiis  reading  supptied  him;  and  occasion- 
ally by  fitcts  which  had  come,  perhaps,  under  his 
own  observation,  and  which  he  (hought  calculated 
to  give  spirit  or  perspicuity  to  the  truths  he  was 
imparting:  a  fnactice  which,  when  judiciou^y  re- 
strained, ia  well  adapted  to  secure  the  rustic  heaier 
from  the  &te  of  Eutychus,  without  giving  offence 
even  to  nicer  brethren:  of  which  the  powerful  ef- 
fect is  diKoverable  (though  the  figures  may  be 
grosser  than  the  times  would  now  admit)  in  the 
sermons  of  Latimer  and  the  Reformers;  subse- 
quently, in  those  of  Taylor  and  South;  and  still 
more  recently  in  the  popular  harangues  of  Whit- 
field and  Wesley;  and  a  practice  we  will  add, 
which  derives  countenance  and  authority  firom  the 
xue  of  parables  in  the  preaching  of  our  Lord." 
Both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, his  language  was  polished,  yet  seldom  above 
the  reach  of  a  country  congregation;  and  when 
occasion  required,  was  dealt  out  to  them  in  a  way 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderrtand.  Frequently  he 
indulged  in  bold  and  striking  meUphora^  and  he 
was  always  attractive  in  the  happy  adoption  of  ex- 
pressions fiom  the  pure  and  undefiled  Engtish  of 
the  Bible,  with  which  his  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbued,  and  which  he  could  call  up  at  will. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  way,  that  he  fi>und 
time  for  the  occasional  composition  of  some  hymns, 
of  which  he  originally  intended  to  prepare  a  se- 
ries, adapted  to  the  English  Church  service 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  use  of  his  own  parish. 
A  few  of  them  were  first  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  lor  1811  and  1812,  introduced  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their 
composition,  which  were  correct  in  themselves, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  author  *  From  some 
cause  be  never  completed  the  task  which  he  had 
set  for  himself;  but  among  those  which  he  did 
prepare,  there  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  devotional  poetry,  which  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  bis  memory  from  decay.  Some 
of  them,  as  his  missionary  hymn,  have  obtained  a 
very  just  celebrity ;  and  there  are  few  readers  of 
poetry  who  are  not  £uniliar  with  that  beautiful 
piece,  beginning  BrighUtt  and  best  of  the  sons  qf 
the  morrUng.i 


'  This  Matement  may  be  foond  preceding  the  Hymns  In 
thltTotome. 

t  While  on  his  primary  viallatfcm,  at  Meerat,  In  the  heart 
of  India,  he  was  delightfully  surpriaed  al  hearing  aome  of 
thne  hjrmns  aong  in  the  church  where  he  was  preaching. 
"I  had  the  gratiflcation,"  he  mjn  in  his  journal,  "  of  hearing 
my  own  hymns, '  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  mom- 
mg/  and  that  for  Sl  Stephen's  day,  sung  beuer  than  I  ever 
sesid  them  in  dmrch  bafora." 


In  1813  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
including,  beside  those  we  have  already  alhided 
to^  with  the  exception  of  the  hymns,  some  transla- 
tions of  Pindar,  and  one  or  two  smaller  pieces. 

In  1815,  he  was  choeen,  though  still  young,  and 
only  in  the  fint  eligible  degree,  to  deliver  the 
Hampton  Lectures  before  the  univerrity  of  Oxford. 
The  lectures,  conformably  lo  the  directions  of  the 
founder,  were  published  the  ensuing  year,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Perronality  and  Office  of  the 
Chrastian  Comforter  aaaerted  and  explained  in  a 
course  of  Sermons  on  John  xvi.  7."  Of  these 
lectures  it  has  been  said  by  a  judidous  and  able 
critic,  that  the  author  "  has  displayed  much  depth 
and  accuracy  of  investigation ;  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hidden  stores  of  learning, 
whether  laid  up  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophere  and  poets,  the  Christian  fathen  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  or  the  still  more  re- 
condite Rabbinical  compilers;  and  a  richness  and 
grandUoquisvi  of  expression,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  fully  as  appropriate  to  the  poet  of 
Palestine  as  to  the  Bampton  lecturer.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  learning  introduced  into  this  ve- 
lume  is  doubUess  very  creditable  to  the  powers 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Heber." 

A  few  critical  essays,  both  theological  and  lite- 
rary, which  appeared  in  the  periodical  publicatbns 
of  the  day,  without  his  name,  and  an  ordination 
sermon,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  comprise 
all  his  literary  labours  from  the  date  last  named, 
till  1833,  when  he  again  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Je- 
remy Taylor,  to  which  he  annexed  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his 
writings  from  his  own  eloquent  pen.  While  this 
work  exhibits  advancement  to  a  more  ripened 
knowledge,  and  improvement  in  taste  and  style, 
it  derives  a  great  interest,  from  the  evident  sym- 
pathy with  which  Mr.  Heber  regards  the  life  and 
writings  of  that  heayenly-minded  man.  Taylor 
and  Heber  have,  indeed,  been  thought  to  possess 
much  in  common,  a  poetical  habit  of  mind,  disgust 
at  intolerance,  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
feeling,  a  hatred  of  every  thing  sordid  and  con- 
tracted, a  love  for  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive religion,  and  a  degree  of  faith,  not  the  less 
bright  and  towering,  because  connected  with  a 
lofty  imagination. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  that  he  was  elected 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  whkh,  requiring  his 
residence  for  a  short  period  of  each  year  in  Lon- 
don, brought  him  occasionally  into  more  conspicu- 
ous society,  and  withdrew  him,  in  a  measure,  from 
that  retirement,  and  even  obscurity,  which  he  had 
appeared  to  court,  and  brought  out  his  many  vir- 
tues in  a  light  more  fitted  to  show  forth  thdr  var 
lue,  and  to  give  them  the  inflnwioe  they  might 
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nMODaMy  challengQ.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year  wae,  however,  still  ipent  by  him  at  Hodnet, 
where  he  had  now  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  per- 
manent residence. 

In  this  manner  upwank  of  fifteen  yean  had 
paised  away  since  he  had  settled  at  Hodnet,  dar- 
ing which  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  be- 
nefits of  refined  society,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
domestic  lilSs,  which  no  one  could  more  highly 
appreciate.  His  income  was  much  more  than 
competent  to  all  his  wants,  and  his  pure  and  well 
balanced  mind  was  satisfied  with  his  eojoyments. 
He  sought  not  distinctjon,  but  gifted  as  he  was 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  mankind,  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  avoid  it.  If  he  had  desired 
eminence,  the  way  was  plainly  open  before  him, 
and  he  had  only  to  put  forth  those  powen  with 
which  he  was  so  liberally  endowed,  to  reseh  it 
If  ambition  had  been  his  object,  he  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  indulging  sanguine  hopes 
of  advancement  in  England.  Among  the  whole 
bench  of  EngUsh  prelates,  if  talents  and  virtues 
constitute  a  claim,  there  was  none  better  entitled 
to  his  seat,  or  mora  capable  of  adorning  it,  than 
Reginald  Heber  would  have  been. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  the  firat  En- 
gUsh Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  diocesan  charge  of 
the  English  Churches  in  India  was  offined  to  him. 
Reluctance  to  leave  his  aged  mother,  and  his  ooun* 
try,  made  him  at  once  decline  the  ofifar.  But  its 
acceptance  vras  pressed  upon  him  by  friends, 
whose  opinions  he  highly  estimated;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  spent  in  devout  meditation  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  man,  he 
desired  that  this  station,  of  whioh  the  hoiuntr  most 
certainly,  to  use  the  Unguage  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
would  not  pay  the  burthen^  if  not  already  dieposed 
of,  might  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  bent  hunself 
hoiily  to  that  overruling  Providence,  which,  in  all 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
as  working  all  things  for  good.  And  when  the 
appointment  was,  at  length,  given  him,  a  distrust- 
fU  and  uneasy  sensation,  which  had  distressed  his 
mind  at  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have 
shrunk,  in  too  cowardly  a  spirit,  from  the  obvious 
dictates  of  duty,  passed  away,  and  he  acquired 
newoonfUence  in  himself  from  the  conviction  that 
he  had  acted  rightly.  '*!  can  say  with  confi- 
dence," he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  "  that  I 
have  acted  for  the  bett ;  and  even  now,  that  the 
die  IS  cast,  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  resolution  I  have 
taken,  nor  any  distrust  of  the  mercies  and  good- 
nssB  of  Providence,  who  maj  protect  both  me  and 
mine,  and,  if  he  sees  best  for  us,  bring  us  back 
again,  and  preserve  our  excellent  friends  to  wel- 
come us."* 


*  In  expUmstlon  of  this  exprealon,  It  hi  ■tated,  that  in  con> 
iVMHs  oCtbs  peeolaxitj  of  tbs  «ecvloi  In  India,  the  bUwpi 


Wb^m  Mr.  Heber's  acceptance  of  the  I 
of  Calcutta  was  announced  to  hie  friends^  the  in- 
telligence  was  received  with  sarprise  by  some,  and 
with  deep  regret  by  many,  whose  persooal  fieeiings 
were  too  powerful  to  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  question.  Satisfied,  as  they  wen,  thai  a 
bright  career  was  open  for  him  at  home,  and  not 
taking  the  enlarged  view  of  hmnan  AjAj  wludi 
wasfomiUar  to  him,  they  snflfered  their  own  aeifiih 
delight  in  his  society  and  honours  to  InleHcre  with 
his  ardent  desire  to  de  good  to  aU  wten.  Bishop 
Middleton,  too,  it  was  well  known,  had  sunk  ai- 
der the  heavy  duties  of  the  statioii,  joined  to  the 
debilitating  eflects  of  a  tropical  dime;  and  to  many 
of  Mr.  Heber's  finends,  it  seemed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  go,  crowned  indeed  with  flowcn,  like  a 
victim  to  the  sacrifice.  It  was,  mo 
ed,  by  some  of  those  who  would  have  ( 
him  from  the  duty,  that  his  character  ] 
aome  points,  which,  however  amiabie  in  t 
were  calculated  to  prevent  that  enunent  degree  of 
success,  which  could  atone  for  the  eacrifiee  he  was 
to  make,  and  the  haiard  he  was  certainly  to  en- 
counter. It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  striking 
stmphoity  of  his  taste  and  mannen  wonkl  be  littfo 
suited  to  a  country  where  the  object  chiefly  sought 
was  wealth,  and  where  pomp  and  show  wen  uni- 
verRd  idols.  There  was,  too,  about  him,  notwitli- 
standing  all  he  had  seen  and  read  of  human  fifo 
and  human  character,  a  prodigality  of  kindneB 
and  confidence  in  his  nature,  which  would  render 
it  veiy  difiicult  for  him,  it  was  supposed,  to  oppose 
himself  with  sufficient  decision  to  the  many  ob- 
stacles which  he  might  meet  with,  in  a  eovoae  of 
government,  yet  barely  tried  upon  those  vHio  wen 
to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  and  among  wboai  many 
conflicting  interests  were  likely  to  appear.  No 
misgivings,  however,  of  this  kind,  ever  occoiied  to 
his  own  mind.  He  knew,  and  had  weighed  weD 
the  various  difficulties  with  which  Christianity 
had  to  contend  in  India,  and,  modest  and  humbte 
as  he  was,  he  had  anxiously  studied  the  quality 
and  bent  of  hia  own  resources  in  regaid  to  them. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  in  diis  light, 
the  mora  strongly  was  he  convinced  that  India 
was  the  proper  field  for  his  Christian  labours,  and 
having  brought  hia  mind  to  this  result,  he  deter- 
mined that  no  sense  of  peraonal  gratification  or 
comfort,  nor  any  hope  of  future  dignity,  should 
interfere  with  a  conviction,  which  he  deliberately 
regarded  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  ^peaking  to  hii 
conacience. 

On  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  April,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  in  a  discourse  whicti  has 
been  repeatedly  published,  in  the  dose  of  vriiich 
he  bade  them  farewell,  in  the  foUowing  pious, 


and  chaplaioa  of  the  Anglo-Iiidian  Chuieh  art  alkwad  lois. 
inrn  to  Eoglandalter  a  certain  tens  of  aarvloa. 
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beautiful,  and  even  eloquent  expreMonSf  the  uni- 1  pectations)  with  which  my  announced  departafs 


▼enal  admiration  of  which  hai  been  amply  pioved 
hy  the  freqiieocy  with  which  they  have  appeared 
in  print 

"My  ministerial  hboon  among  yon  mual  have 
an  end;  I  mmt  give  over  into  other  bands,  the 
task  of  watching  over  your  spiritual  weUam ;  and 
many,  very  many,  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
grown  up  from  childhood,  in  whose  society  I  have 
paaicd  my  happiest  days,  and  to  whom  it  has  been, 
daring  more  than  fifteen  years,  my  duty  and  ray 
delight  (with  such  abiUty  as  Qod  has  given  me)  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  must,  in  all  pn>bab»> 
Uty,8ee  my  face  in  the  fissh  no  more.  Under  such 
ciicumstanoes,  and  connected  with  many  who  now 
hear  me  by  the  dearest  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship, 
and  of  gratitude,  some  mixture  of  legret  is  excus- 
able, some  degree  of  sorrow  is  holy.  I  can  not, 
without  some  anxiety  Ibr  the  future,  forsake,  for 
an  untried  and  arduovs  field  of  duty,  the  quiet 
aeenes,  where,  during  so  much  of  my  past  last  life, 
I  have  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  shue  of  earthly 
eomfort  and  prosperity;  1  can  not  bid  adieu  to 
those  with  whose  idea  almost  every  recollection  of 
past  happiness  is  connected,  without  many  earnest 
wiibes  for  their  welfore,  and  (I  vrill  confess  it) 
^hout  some  severe  self-repmoch,  that,  while  it 
was  in  my  power,  I  have  done  so  much  less  than  I 
ought  to  have  done,  to  render  that  welfare  eternal. 
There  are,  indeed,  thoee  here  who  know,  and 
there  is  One,  above  all,  who  knows  better  than 
any  of  you,  bow  earnestly  I  have  desired  the  peace 
MKi  the  holiness  of  his  church;  how  truly  I  have 
laved  the  people  of  this  place ;  and  how  warmly 
I  have  hoped  to  be  the  means,  in  bis  hand,  of 
bringing  many  among  you  to  glory.  But  I  am  at 
this  mooMnt  but  too  painfully  sensible,  that  in 
many  things,  yea  in  all,  my  performance  has  fallen 
short  of  my  principles;  that  neither  privately  nor 
publicly  have  I  taught  you  with  so  much  diligence 
u  now  seems  necessary  in  my  eyes;  nor  has  my 
example  set  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  I  have, 
however  imperfectly,  instructed  you ;  yet,  if  my 
ttal  has  failed  in  steadiness,  it  never  has  been 
wanting  in  sincerity.  I  have  expressed  no  con- 
victioo  which  I  have  not  deeply  felt;  have  preach- 
ed no  doctrine  which  I  have  not  steadfastly  be- 
lieved: however  inconsistent  my  life,  its  leading 
object  has  been  your  welfare — and  I  have  hoped, 
and  sorrowed,  and  studied,  and  prayed  for  your 
nutroction,  and  that  yon  might  be  saved.  For  my 


has  been  received  by  you ;  in  your  expressed  and 
repeated  wishes  for  my  welfare  and  my  return;  in 
the  munificent  token  of  your  regard,  with  which  I 
have  been  this  morning  honoured;*  in  your  nu- 
merous attendance  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  those  marks  of  emotion  which  I  witness  around 
roe,  and  in  which  I  am  myself  well  nigh  con- 
strained to  join.  For  all  these  accept  such  thanks 
as  I  can  pay— accept  m^  best  wishes— accept  my 
afibctionate  regrets— accept  the  continuance  of  the 
prayen  which  I  have  hitherto  offerttl  up  for  you 
daily,  and  in  which,  whatever  or  wherever  my 
sphere  of  duty  may  hereafter  be,  my  oongregatioa 
of  Hodnet  shall  (believe  it !)  never  be  forgotten." 

His  consecration  to  the  office  of  bbhop  took 
place  in  May,  1823.  A  few  days  previous  to  thia 
event,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country:  "My 
consecration  is  fixed  fivr  next  Sunday ;  and,  as  tba 
time  draws  near,  I  feel  its  awfulness  very  strongly 
— lar  more,  I  think,  than  the  parting  which  is  to 
foUow  a  fortnight  after.  I  could  wish  to  have  the 
prayen  of  my  ok)  congregation,  but  know  not  how 
to  express  the  wish  in  conformity  with  custom,  or 
vrithout  seeming  to  court  notoriety.^' 

Shortly  after  his  consecration,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  ancient  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  which  had  for  some  yean  been  en- 
gaged in  active  benevolent  operations  in  India,  and 
which  comprises  many  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
ben  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  called,  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  Bishop  Heber  a  public  dismissal 
and  farewelL  There  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Arohbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  several  of  the 
Bishops,  and  a  large  and  highly  respectable  at- 
tendance of  the  fidr,  the  wise,  and  the  {nous  of  tho 
reahn.  The  Kshop  of  Bristol  pronounced  a  va» 
ledictory  address  to  him  in  the  name  of  that  vene- 
rable body,  at  once  dignified,  impressive,  and 
afikctbnate.  From  this  address  the  following 
passage  is  extracted,  and  while  it  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  motives  of  Bishop  Heber,  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

"  My  Lord — The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
their  sincere  congratulations  upon  your  elevation 
to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Calcutta. 

"  They  derive  from  your  appointment  to  this 
high  office  the  certain  assurance,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  have  anticipated  from  the 
formation  of  a  Church  Establishment  in  India,  will 


laboun,  such  as  they  were,  I  have  been  indeed  .be  realized;  and  that  the  various  plans  for  the 
tnoat  richly  rewarded,  in  the  uniform  affection  and .  diffusion  of  true  religion  among  its  inhabitants. 
Kspect  which  I  have  received  from  my  parishion-  which  have  been  so  wisely  laid  and  so  auspkaouslT 
en;  in  their  r^ular  and  increasing  attendance  in  coounenced  by  your  lamented  predecessor,  will, 
^  holy  pbboe,  and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  in  under  your  superintendence  and  control,  advance 

4e  welcome  whkh  I  have  never  fitiled  to  meet  in  

the  houses  both  of  rich  and  poor;  in  the  regret 
(beyond  my  deserU,  and  beyond  my  fullest  ex- 


*  A  pleoe  of  piMs  had  bosn  giveo  Mr.  Hsber  by  Us  pa 
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with  a  steady  atid  uninterrupted  progress.  They 
ground  this  assurance  upon  the  rare  union  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  which  combine  to 
fonn  your  character.  They  ground  it  upon  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  with  which,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  your  admission  into  the  ministry,  you  have 
exclusively  dedicated  your  time  and  talents  to  the 
peculiar  studies  of  your  sacred  profession ;  aban- 
doning that  human  learning  in  which  you  had  al- 
ready shown  that  you  were  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  excellence,  and  renouncing  the  certain 
prospect  of  literary  fame.  But,  above  all,  they 
ground  this  assurance  upon  the  signal  proof  of  self- 
devotion,  which  you  have  given  by  your  accept- 
ance of  the  episcopal  office.  With  respect  to  any 
other  individual,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  Elstablishmont  in  India,  a  suspicion 
might  have  been  entertained  that  some  worldly 
desire,  some  feeling  of  ambition,  mingled  itself 
with  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated ;  but, 
in  your  case,  such  a  suspicion  would  be  destitute 
even  of  the  semblance  of  truth :  every  enjoyment 
which  a  well  regulated  mind  can  derive  from  the 
possession  of  wealth,  was  placed  within  your 
reach:  every  avenue  to  professional  distinction  and 
dignity,  if  these  had  been  the  objects  of  your  soli- 
citude, lay  open  before  you.  What  then  was  the 
motive  which  could  incline  you  to  quit  your  native 
land  1 — to  exchange  the  delights  of  home  for  a  te- 
dious voyage  to  distant  regions  1 — to  separate 
yourself  from  the  friends  with  whom  you  had  con- 
versed from  your  earliest  years?  What,  but  an 
ardent  wish  to  become  the  instrument  of  good  to 
others — a  holy  zeal  in  your  Master's  service — a 
firm  persuasion,  that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
submit  yourself  unreservedly  to  his  disposal ;  to 
shrink  from  no  labour  which  he  might  impose ;  to 
count  no  sacrifice  hard  which  he  might  require  1" 

In  his  reply  the  Bishop  expressed  "  the  settled 
purpose  of  hia  soul,"  to  devote  his  best  talents  "  to 
the  great  cause  in  which  all  their  hearts  were  en- 
gaged, and  for  which  it  was  not  their  duty  only 
hut  their  illustrious  privilege  to  labour,'*  and  that 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  "  the  time  when 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preach  to  the  natives  of 
India  in  their  own  language."  About  the  same 
time  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  diploma. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  he  embarked  for 
Calcutta;  accompanied  to  the  ship  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  personal  friends,  who,  as  be  modestly  re- 
marks in  his  Journal,  were  willing  to  let  him  see 
as  much  of  them  as  possible  before  his  departure. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  after  the  ship  had  sailed, 
was  to  propose  daily  evening  prayers,  and  he  was 
gratified  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  captain 
assented  to  the  proposal.  He  accordingly  officiated 
as  chaplain  to  the  ship,  reading  prayers  in  the 


cuddy  daily  during  the  voyage.  He  read  prayerf 
and  preached  regulariy  once  on  each  Sunday;  and 
on  one  occasion,  having  on  the  previous  Sunday 
discoursed  to  the  passengen  and  crew,  in  the  way 
of  preparation,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  was  highly  pleased;  having  been  told  to  expect 
only  one  or  two,  that  he  had  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  participants;  and  his  gratification  was  much 
increased  when  he  observed  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  that  "  all  the  young  nun 
who  had  participated,  had  religiops  books  in  thdr 
hands,  and  that  they  appeared,  indeed,  much  im- 
pressed." 

The  following  incidents  am  extracted  from  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  as  tending  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  his  ieelings  at  this  interesting  crids.  A 
few  days  after  they  had  left  land,  a  vessel  passed 
the  ship  homeward  bound.  On  this  event  he  re- 
marks, "  my  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  this 
vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were  one  or  two  of  the 
young  men  who  looked  wishfoUy  after  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  well  convinced  all  my  firmness 
would  go,  if  I  allowed  myself  to  k>ok  badi,  ewa 
for  a  moment  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and 
its  blessings  without  counting  the  cost,  I  do  not, 
and  I  trust  in  God,  that  I  shall  not,  regret  the 
choKe  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  much 
others  have  given  up  for  my  sake,  shoold  make  me 
more  studious  to  make  the  loss  less  to  them;  and 
also,  and  above  all,  so  to  discharge  my  duty,  as 
that  they  may  never  think  that  these  aacrificei 
have  been  made  in  vain."  Again;  about  a  month 
after  his  departure,  he  writes — **  How  little  did  1 
dream  at  this  time  last  year,  that  I  should  ever  b« 
in  my  present  situation  1  How  strange  it  now 
seems  to  me  to  recollect  the  interest  which  I  used 
to  take  in  all  which  related  to  southern  seas  and 
distant  regions,  to  India  and  its  oceans,  to  Austra- 
lasia and  Polynesia!  I  used  to  fancy  I  should  liks 
to  visit  them,  but  that  I  ever  should,  or  could  do 
so,  never  occurred  to  me.  Now,  that  I  shall  see 
many  of  these  countries,  if  life  is  spared  to  me,  ii 
not  improbable.  Gkxl  grant  that  my  conduct  in 
the  scenes  to  which  he  has  appointed  me  may  be 
such  as  to  conduce  to  his  glory,  and  to  my  own 
salvation  through  his  Son."  Such  was  the  spirit 
in  which  this  holy  man  denied  himself,  took  up  his 
cross,  and  followed  Christ. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  early  in  October,  1823, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  he  did  so  with  satis&ctbn  to  himself 
is  proved  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  his  friend  and 
connexion,  who  had  anxiously  pressed  him  to  aD> 
cept  the  office,  written  soon  after  his  arrival.  He 
says,  "  you  will  judge  from  my  description  that  I 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  pre- 
sent and  future  prospects;  and  that  in  the  field 
which  seems  opened  to  me  for  extensive  usefiil- 
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toe  here." 

In  the  following  Bpring  (May,  1824)  he  collected 
ftiound  him  the  Epiaoopal  clei^  of  the  presideDcy 
of  Calcutta,  and  held  a  visitation.  The  number 
was  but  small,  but  he  experienced  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  them  together  for  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  particular,  that  be  might  himself  be 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  views.  At  this  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
ordaining  the  first  native  convert  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  "in 


the  person  of  Chrirtian  David,  a  black  catechist  of  worked  hitherto  and  doth  work.  Like  those  spectre 


Ceylon,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Schwartz.' 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  an  elo- 
quent charge,  in  which  be  expatiated  at  large  upon 
the  quatities,  principles^  and  habits,  which  to  him 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  labours  of  an  Indian 
missionary.  Delighting,  through  the  whole  of  the 
tune  he  passed  in  India,  to  be  considered  simply  as 
its  chief  missbnary,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that 
he  dwelt  on  those  tojucs  eon  amore.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  that  charge,  he  pours  forth  his 
soul  in  a  strain  of  awful  and  indignant  rebuke 
against  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  other  opposers  of 
Christian  missions,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  our  language. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  surprise 
to  any  of  us,  that  the  exertions  (missionary)  of 
this  kind,  which  the  last  fifteen  yeara  have  wit- 
nessed, should  have  excited  a  mingled  feeling  of 
surprise  and  displeasure  in  the  minds,  not  only  of 
those  who  are  strangen  to  the  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar emotions  which  send  forth  the  Missionary  to 
his  toil,  but  of  those  who,  though  themselves  not 
idle,  could  not  endure  that  Grod  should  empby 
other  instruments  besides ;  and  were  ready  to  speak 
evil  of  the  work  itself,  rather  than  that  others  who 
followed  not  with  them  should  cast  out  devils  in 
the  name  of  their  common  Master.  To  the  former 
of  these  classes  majikbe  referred  the  louder  opposi- 
tion, the  clamours,  the  expostulation,  the  alarm, 
the  menace  and  ridicule  which,  some  few  yean 
ago,  were  systematically  and  simultaneously  le- 
velled at  whatever  was  accomplished  or  attempted 
for  the  illumination  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
We  can  well  remember,  most  of  us,  what  revolu- 
tions and  wars  were  predicted  to  arise  from  the 
roost  peaceable  preaching  and  argument;  what 
taunts  and  mockery  were  directed  against  scholars 
who  had  opened  to  us  the  gates  of  the  least  acces- 
sible oriental  dialects }  what  opprobrious  epithets 
were  lavished  on  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  We  have  heard  the  threats  of  the  mighty; 
we  have  heard  the  hisses  of  the  fool ;  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  terrors  of  the  worldly  wise,  and  the  un- 
kiDC  suspicions  of  those  from  whom  the  Missionary 


uajB  ai<7,  lut  t-iic  pKvwriii,  gone  oy.  x  iiFOUga  ine 
Christian  prudence,  the  Christian  meekness,  the 
Christian  perseverance,  and  indomiUble  faith  of 
the  friends  of  our  good  cause,  and  through  the 
protection,  above  all,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  are  gone  by!  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
has,  for  a  time,  shut  the  mouths  of  these  fiercer 
lions,  and  it  is  the  false  brother  now,  the  pre- 
tended fellow-soldier  in  Christ,  who  has  lift  up  his 
heel  against  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  gos- 
pel. 
"  But  thus  it  is  that  the  power  of  antichrist  hath 


forms  which  the  madness  of  Orestes  saw  in  classi- 
cal mythology,  the  spirit  of  religious  party  sweeps 
before  us  in  the  garb  and  with  the  attributes  of 
pure  and  evangelical  religion.  The  cross  is  on 
her  shoulders,  the  chalice  is  in  her  hand,  and  she 
is  anxiously  busied,  after  her  manner,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  by  whose  holy  name  she  Lb  also  called. 
But  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  but  press  her  a  little 
too  closely,  and  she  turns  round  on  us  with  all  the 
hideous  features  of  envy  and  of  rage.  Her  hal- 
lowed taper  blazes  into  a  sulphurous  torch,  her 
bain  bristle  into  serpents,  her  face  is  as  the  face  of 
them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,  and  her  words  are 
words  of  blasphemy ! 

"  What  other  spirit  could  have  induced  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  after  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  long  la- 
bouring to  convert  the  heathen,  to  assert  that  one 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings — a  great,  a  civil- 
ized, an  understanding,  and  most  ancient  people, 
are  collectively  and  individually  under  the  sentence 
of  reprobation  from  God,  and  under  a  moral  in- 
capacity of  receiving  that  gospel  which  the  God 
who  gave  it  hath  appointed  to  be  made  known  to 
aUI 

*'What  other  spirit  could  have  prompted  a 
member  of  that  church  which  professes  to  hold  out 
the  greatest  comfort  to  sinnera,  to  assert  of  a  na- 
tion with  whom,  whatever  are  their  faults,  I,  for 
one,  should  think  it  impossible  to  live  long  with- 
out loving  them,  that  they  are  not  only  enslaved 
to  a  cruel  and  degrading  superstition,  but  that  the 
principal  persons  among  them  are  sold  to  all  man- 
ner of  wickedness  and  cruelty ;  without  mercy  to 
the  poor;  without  natural  affection  for  each  other; 
and  this  with  no  view  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians, to  release  them  from  their  miserable  condi- 
tion, but  that  Christians  may  leave  them  in  that 
condition  still,  to  the  end  that  they  may  perish 
everlastingly? 

"  What  other  spirit,  finally,  could  have  led  a 
Christian  missionary,  (with  a  remarkable  disre- 
gard of  truth,  the  proofs  of  which  are  in  my 
hands,)  to  disparage  the  success  of  the  difierent 
Protestant  missions;  to  detract  from  the  num- 
bers, and  vilify  the  good  name  of  that  ancient  Sv- 
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rmn  chorch,  whose  flune^  like  the  more  sacred 
fire  of  Horeb,  sheds  its  lonely  and  awful  bright- 
ness over  the  woods  and  moantains  of  Malabar, 
and  lo  aasare  ns,  (hear,  Oh  Israel!)  in  the  same 
treatise,  and  almost  in  the  same  page,  that  the 
Christians  of  India  are  the  most  despised  and 
wretched  of  its  inhabitants;  that  whoever  takes  up 
the  cross,  takes  up  the  hatred  of  his  own  people, 
the  contempt  of  Europeans,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of 
employment,  destitution,  and  often  beggary;  and 
yet  that  it  is  interett  aione^  and  a  love  of  this  world, 
which  has  induced,  in  any  Hindu,  even  a  tempo- 
rary profession  of  the  gospel  7 

"  And  this  b  the  professed  apologist  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India!  My  brethren,  I  have  known  the 
sharpness  of  censure,  and  I  am  not  altogether  with- 
out experience  in  the  sufiering  of  undeserved  and 
injurious  imputations.  And,  let  the  rq^teous 
smite  me  friendly,  I  shall  receive  it  (I  trust  in 
God)  with  gratitude.  Let  my  enemy  write  a  book, 
so  he  be  my  open  enemy,  I  trust  (through  the 
same  Divine  aid)  to  bear  it  or  to  answer  it.  But 
whatever  reproofr  I  may  deserve ;  to  whatever  cal- 
mnnies  I  may  be  subjected;  may  the  nierey  of 
Heaven  defend  me  from  having  a  fidso  friend  for 
my  vindicator !" 

Soon  after  this  he  commenced  hiB  first  visitation, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Stowe,  who  had  followed  him  from  En- 
gland. As  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  he  could 
leave  his  family,  which  at  first  he  intended  should 
also  accompany  him,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by 
water  in  preference  to  the  then  hazardous  journey 
by  land.  He  accordingly  left  Calcutta  in  a  pin- 
nace for  Upper  India,  and  ascended  the  Ganges 
as  high  as  Allahabad,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta ;  stopping  at  all  the  principal 
places,  and  particularly  wherever  any  official  duty 
awaited  him,  or  a  congregation  of  Christians  could 
be  collected,  however  small;  and  though  obliged 
to  preach,  as  was  often  the  case,  within  the  con- 
tracted rooms  of  a  temporary  Indian  dwelling 
house.  At  Dacca,  he  was  called  to  the  painful 
trial,  for  such  bis  journal  proves  it  to  have  been, 
^of  parting  with  his  friend  Stowe ;  who,  frt>m  im- 
prudent exposure,  brought  on  himself  a  disease  of 
the  climate,  which  in  a  few  days  destroyed  his 
life.  Bishop  Heber,  in  giving  an  account,  which 
is  pathetically  descriptive  of  his  Ums,  to  Mrs.  He- 
ber, mentions  incidentally,  what  he  had  not  other- 
wise alluded  to,  that  frt>m  the  very  beginning  of 
the  journey  they  had  prayed  and  read  together 
daily,  and  that,  on  the  last  Sunday  which  he  saw, 
they  had  received  the  sacrament  together ;  and 
adds,  "  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  contri- 
tion and  humility,  the  earnest  prayer,  or  the  ear- 
nest faith  in  the  mercfes  of  Christ,  with  which  he 
commended  himself  to  God."  And  his  pious 
habit  of  drawix)g  instruction  from  every  event,  is 


finely  illustrated  in  the  following  paflsage  of  tbt  { 
same  letter.  "  One  lesson  has  been  Tery  deeph 
imprinted  on  my  heart  by  these  few  days.  If 
this  man's  innocent  and  usefrd  life  {f<at  1  have  w 
doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  both 
innocent  and  useful)  ofiered  so  many  painful  le- 
oollections,  and  called  forth  such  deep  contrxtioo, 
when  in  the  hour  of  dfeath  he  came  to  examiw  , 
every  instance  of  omission  or  tranagiesBion,  how 
careful  must  we  be  to  improve  every  hour,  and 
every  opportunity  of  grace,  and  so  to  vemembef 
Qodt  while  we  hve,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
think  on  him  when  dying !  And,  above  aU,  how 
blessed  and  necessary  b  the  bkxMi  of  Christ  to  ui 
all,  which  was  poor  Stowe's  only  and  eflectusl 
comfort!"  Any  man  might  be  proud  of  soch  an 
eulogy  aa  he  gave  to  the  memory  of  his  firiend, 
which,  indeed,  he  dwelb  upon  in  successive  letten 
to  Mrs.  Heber,  as  if  unable  to  abandon  tbe  subjert. 
This  lingering  over  the  recollection  of  a  deserving 
object  evinces  the  strength  of  his  attachment,  and 
the  more  powerfully  because  alluded  to  incident- 
ally, and  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  have  so{>> 
posed  would  meet  any  other  eyes  than  those  Ibr 
whose  special  perusal  the  letters  were  intended.* 
In  the  same  manner  did  he  show  the  strength  of 
his  domestic  feelings,  when,  a  few  days  before  the 
decease  of  Stowe,  after  indulging  himself  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river  in 
his  journal,  he  suddenly,  and,  as  ifexuhingly,  re- 
marka— "  To-day  I  had  the  delight  of  hearing 
again  from  my  wife,  and  this  is  worth  all  the  seene- 
ly  in  the  world !" 

It  wa»  undentood  bet¥reen  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Heber,  that  they  were  to  meet  at  JBoglipoor, 
a  place  on  the  river  some  distance  above  Dtc^ 
but  the  dangerous  sickness  of  their  children  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Heber  to  remain  at  Calcutta,  and  this 
feeling  and  sensitive  man  was  doomed  lo  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  happy  meeting  he  was  anticipating, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  betoved 
wife,  in  a  journey  which  was  yet  to  be  extended 
through  a  whole  year!  In  a  letter  to  her  at  this 
period  he  says^  "  your  joining  me  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;"  and  adds,  "  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  oooe 
to  you.  But  I  fear  it  might  be  a  compromise  of 
my  duty  and  a  distrust  of  God!  I  feel  most  grate- 
ful inoeed  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  our  inva- 
luable treasures."  And  having  said  this  he  went 
on  bis  way,  in  the  path  to  which  duty  called. 

From  Allahabad  he  travelled  on  horseback, 
with,  as  is  usual,  and  even  necessary  in  that  coun- 
try, a  considerable  suite,  to  AluKyrah  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  and  from  thence  across  the  coon- 
try  to  Surat,  where  he  embarked  for  Bombay;  at 

*  His  letter  to  Bffas  Sunra  on  the  death  of  her  teottier  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  feeling  and  Chmtaa 
heaxt,  though  wounded,  could  pour  coneoiation  Intoa  baaon 
more  deeply  vrounded  stifl. 
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«n  a  lew  aays  ne  naa  uie  aeugiii  oi  meeiing  ai» 
family,  who  came  thither  by  sea  from  Calcutta, 
aAer  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  months.  On 
the  route  from  Allahabad  to  Surat,  he  visited 
several  small  congregations  of  Christians;  not  a 
lew  of  whom  were  native  converts,  concerning 
inrhom  his  joomal  contains  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes. He  visited  also  each  of  the  native  courts 
which  lay  in  bis  route,  but,  as  he  asserts  in  one 
of  his  letters,  never  went  out  of  his  way  for  olijects 
of  curiosity.  He  Ibond,  nevertheless,  sufficient 
ennployment  to  keep  his  attention  fully  awake,  for 
he  says,  "  In  every  ride  which  I  have  taken,  and 
In  every  wilderness  in  which  my  tent  has  been 
pitohed,  I  have  as  yet  fimnd  enough  to  keep  my 
tnind  firom  sinking  into  the  languor  and  apathy 
which  have  been  regarded  as  natural  to  a  tropical 
climate." 

From  Bombay  he  went  with  his  family  to  Cey- 
lon, where  he  remained  several  weeks,  visiting  the 
churches  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  episco- 
pal office.  He  held  a  visitation  of  his  clergy  at 
Colombo,  and  addressed  them :  among  those  pre- 
•ent  were  two  natives,  one  of  whom  was  Chris- 
tian David,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop 
Heher  himself,  as  before  mentioned — the  other 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  England,  and 
had  married  a  respectable  English  woman ;  both 
theee  were  chaplains  on  the  colonial  establishment. 
"While  here  he  exerted  himself  much  to  procure 
the  reestablishment  of  the  general  system  of 
schools  and  religious  instruction,  which  the  Dutch 
government  had  originated  while  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  restore. 
Another  object,  which  at  the  same  time  engrossed 
much  of  his  attention,  was  a  plan  for  furnishing 
fi&cilities  for  literary  and  theological  education  to 
the  native  catechists,  or  "  proponents,"  so  as  gradu- 
wSly  to  fit  them  for  admission  to  hdiy  orders,  and 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  paro- 
chial clergy.  To  this  end  he  suggested  to  some 
of  the  clergy,  the  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  English  works  into  the  Cingalese  and 
Tsmnul  languages.  At  Candy  he  was  waited  on  by 
a  deputation  of  the  Bhuddist  priests,  whom  Mrs. 
Heber  describes  as  "  dressed  in  long  yeHow  robes, 
with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and  their 
heads  and  eye-brows  closely  shaven."  On  his 
return  to  Calcutta,  after  an  absence  of  about  fif- 
teen months,  which  had  been  consumed  in  this 
Tiflitation,  be  had  the  gratification  of  ordaining 
another  native  christian,  Abdul  Museeh,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  venerable  dd  man,  a  native  of 
Luck  now,  and  an  elegant  Persian  and  Hindoos- 
tanee  scholar.  "  He  greatly  impressed  us  all," 
aays  Bishop  Heber,  "  with  his  deep  apparent  emo- 
lioB,  his  fine  voice  and  elegant  pronunciation,  as 


An  individual  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  a  missionary  association  at  Calcutta,  at  which 
Bishop  Heber  presided,  at  this  time,  remarked 
of  him,  "  It  was  truly  encouraging  to  witness  the 
kmd  spirit  of  Bishop  Heber;  there  he  was,  some 
considerable  time  before  the  business  of  the  eve- 
ning began:  in  fact,  the  impression  which  his  con- 
duct made  on  my  mind,  was,  that  he  felt  as  though 
every  individual  who  attended  the  meeting  con- 
feired  a  personal  favour  on  him." 

In  January,  1826,  he  again  lefk  Calcutta  and 
his  family,  "with  a  heavy  heart,"  on  a  visit  to  the 
churches  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  now  well 
known  Syrian  churches,  of  the  Malabar  coast 
The  following  note  in  his  journal,  made  while  yet 
in  the  river,  is  interesting  in  its  relation  to  his  > 
character,  "We  proceeded  to  the  Sandheads,  and 
dismissed  the  pilot.  I  was  glad  to  learn  from 
him,  that  a  poor  man  who  had  once  taken  us  up 
the  river,  and  got  miserably  drunk  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  been  greatly  impressed  with  some  good 
advice  I  had  given  him,  and  had  since  remained  a 
water  drinker.  I  wish  my  good  counsels  were 
always  equally  successful!" 

During  his  stay  at  Madras  he  was  gratified  by 
the  attention  shown  him  by  the  Armenians  in  that 
dty,  and  particularly  with  the  presence,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  held  a  Confirmation,  of  their 
Archbishop  Athanasius  and  two  other  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  in  his  congregation.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent  from  his  journals,  that  a  friendly  and  even 
brotherly  intercourse  with  the  ancient  churches  ot 
the  East  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  that  he  avail- 
ed Inmself  of  every  proper  occasion  to  cultivate  it. 
At  one  of  his  visitations,  at  Calcutta,  he  invited 
several  of  the  principal  Armenian  ecclesiastics  to 
meet  his  clergy  at  pinner  at  hu  own  house ;  and 
he  certainly  excited  in  many  of  the  membere  of 
that  church  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  for  his 
person  and  character. 

While  at  Madras  he  visited  the  Prince  Azeem 
Khan,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  accompanied  by  his  clergy  in  their  robes. 
They  were  received  with  as  much  state  as  this 
little  court  could  muster;  the  prince  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  crowd  of  "UUemah"  or  learned 
men.  While  the  Bishop  was  conversing  with  the 
prince,  some  of  these  learned  men  expressed  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  Bishop^s  chaplain,  their  asto- 
nishment that  the  Bishop  was  without  a  beard,  ob- 
serving, (the  Bishop  says,  with  much  truth,)  that 
I  learned  men  lost  much  dignity  and  authority  there 
{by  the  effeminate  custom  of  shaving.  They  also 
I  asked  if  the  Bishop  was  the  head  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish church ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  the  head 
in  India,  but  that  there  was  in  England  another 
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clergymaD  superior  to  him,  the  question  was  le- 
peated,  "  And  does  he  not  wear  a  beard  V* 

The  time  he  spent  in  Madras  was  about  a  fort- 
night, and  in  this  space  he  preached  eleven  times, 
besides  presiding  at  a  Urge  society  meeting,  giving 
two  large  dinner  parties,  (for  he  was  habitually 
given  to  hospitality,)  and  receiving  and  paying 
*'  visits  innumerable."  Circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently show  his  love  of  actbn,  and  his  disposition 
to  fill  up  every  moment  of  his  time,  with  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  station. 

On  leaving  Madras  be  pawed  the  spot  where, 
tradition  says,  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  was  mar- 
tyred. Bishop  Heber  thought  this  tradition  well 
founded,  and  noted  in  lus  journal  that  be  left  the 
spot  behind  with  regret,  and  should  visit  it,  if  he 
returned  to  Madras,  with  a  reverent,  though,  he 
hoped,  not  a  superstitious  interest  and  curiosity. 
He  reached  Tanjore  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
on  the  26th  (Easter  Sunday)  preached  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  on  the  resurrection,  in  the 
cbivch,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  native  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  he  promised  to  have 
translated  into  the  Tamul  language  and  printed. 
In  concluding  the  sermon,  he  in  the  most  feeling 
manner  impressed  the  doty  of  brotherly  love  upon 
all  present,  without  regard  to  rank  or  colour. 
Divine  service  was  performed  the  same  evening  in 
the  Tamul  language,  when,  to  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  he  pronounced  the  Apostolic 
oenediction  in  that  language.  On  Monday  he  held 
a  confirmation.  In  the  evening  divine  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel  in  the  missbn  garden.  At  the 
conclusion,  he  addressed  the  missionaries  present 
in  an  afiecUonate  and  animated  manner;  observing 
to  them,  that  it  was  probably  the  last  time  that  all 
present  could  expect  to  meet  in  this  world;  and 
exhorted  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  by 
the  example  of  Schwartz,  near  whose  remains  he 
was  then  standing.  On  the  28th,  attended  by  his 
chaplain,  and  several  missionaries  of  the  district, 
he  paid  a  vinit  of  ceremony  to  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore. On  the  29th  and  30th  he  visited  and  in- 
spected the  mistiion  school  and  premises.  On  the 
Slst  he  departed  for  Trichonopoly.  Of  the  feel- 
ings which  governed  him  during  this  brief  visit,  a 
glowing  but  evidently  not  exaggerated  description, 
has  been  given  by  the  chaplain  who  accompanied 
him,  Mr.  Robinson.  "  The  missions  at  Tanjore 
and  this  place,"  (Madras,)  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
<*  awakened,  in  a  most  powerful  degree,  and  be- 
yond any  thing  he  had  previously  seen,  the  affeo-  .  ^^^  Heber,  In  one  of  hi.  leden^  menclooi  the  . 
tions  of  his  heart;  and  to  devise  and  arrange  a  number  as  being  pneem  on  this  oeoMhm,  and  add^  "TUi 
plan  for  their  revival  and  more  extended  prospe-  however,  to  only  in  ibe  chy  of  Tsnjora.  There  are  wcaaanA 
rity,  was  the  object  which  occupied  him  for  many  congregatiom,  to  the  number  of  many  thouaanl  FroieBtuii 
days:  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  hia  anxious  Christiani,  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages;  and 
.houghU.  hi.  e^net  prayer..  .„d  .h.  co„cent™.ed  :r<r:fr "SL^";:^"?,  rSl^'L*  ^^^ 
energies  of  his  mind.  Again  and  again  did  he  i^q  ^^en  the  rooit  carelen  uaveUer  thai  (be  ooomiy  1%  in  t 
repeat  to  me  that  all  which  he  had  witnessed  in  gnat  measure,  Ctutotian.'* 


the  native  congregations  of  these  miasioiiai,  their 
numbers,  their  general  order,  dieir  devout  attend- 
ance on  the  service  of  the  church,  exceeded  evetj 
expectation  he  had  formed;  and  that  in  their tn^ 
port  and  revival  he  saw  the  lairest  hope  of  ex- 
tending the  Church  of  Christ.  Never  ahall  I  far- 
get  the  warm  expreaalons  of  his  deUght,  when  <m 
Easter-day  he  gathered  them  around  him  as  faii 
children,  as  one  family  with  outkIvos,  •dminister> 
ed  to  them  the  body  and  blood  of  oor  oonuoon  Sa- 
viour, and  blest  them  in  their  native  toogiie:  and 
when  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  be  had  seen  be- 
fore him  no  less  than  Thirteen  hundred*  natives 
of  thoae  districts  rescued  fiRMU  idolatry  and  msper- 
stition,  and  joining  as  with  one  heait  and  votoe  in 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  our  church, — I  caa 
never  forget  his  exclamation,  that  he  wouid  glad- 
ljfpureha$e  thai  day  vUh  years  iff  life  F* 

Bishop  Heber  arrived  at  Trichonopoly  on  the 
1st  of  April ;  on  the  following  day  (Sunday),  be 
preached  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  evening 
confirmed  forty  young  peisona,  and  the  next  mctn- 
ing  at  6  o'clock  he  repeated  this  rite  for  the  beneiit 
of  some  native  Christians.  He  returned  home  ts 
breakfast ;  but,  before  atting  down,  went  into  t 
cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  daya 
His  attendant,  thinking  that  he  staid  more  titto 
the  usual  time,  entered  the  apartment,  and  foond 
his  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  the  face 
downwards,  and  lifeless.  The  usual  restoratiTef 
were  immediately  but  ineffectually  tried.  Tbs 
spirit  had  returned  to  GKmI  who  gave  it.  On  ex- 
amination, it  was  discovered  that  a  Tesad  had 
burst  upon  the  brain,  in  consequence,  as  the  me- 
dical attendants  agreed,  of  the  sudden  plunge 
into  the  cold  water,  while  he  was  warm  and  ex- 
hausted. His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  oo 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  St  John's  church, 
Trichonopoly. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  this  overwheUn- 
ing  calamity  was  communicated,  in  the  most  cau- 
tious manner,  to  hie  amiable  and  accomplished  bat 
unfortunate  widow,  by  Lord  Combermeie,  hn  re- 
lative. Bishop  Heber  left  two  children  only,  both 
of  whom  were  daughters.  He  died  in  the  foitj- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Though  hb  death  is  thus  to  be  imputed  to  an 
apparent  accident,  yet  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  his  constitution,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
gradually  yielding  to  the  eflects  of  a  tropical  di- 
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mate,  combined  with  active  habits  of  exertion 
formed  in  a  more  temperate  cfime,  and  leading 
him  to  frequent,  and  somewhat  too  heedless  an 
exposure  of  bis  person,  even  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in  his 
journals,  that  it  was  but  a  matter  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence to  leave  bis  family  behind,  rather  than  to 
expose  them.  When  he  fSrst  ascended  the  Gbingek, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  termination  of  his 
voyage,  Abdullah,  a  native  convert,  and  faithful 
■ervant,  whom  he  had  first  met  in  England,  and 
"who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  on  one  occa- 
sion cautioned  him  tenderly  against  the  exposure 
to  which  his  habits  of  exertion  constantly  led  him, 
concluding  with  the  remark,  "  This  has  caused 
your  hair  to  turn  so  gray  since  your  arrival  in  In- 
dia;" a  period  less  than  a  year.  In  Oude,  when 
on  his  way  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  he  was 
taken  ill  on  the  load,  with  the  country  fever, 
brought  on  him,  doubtless,  by  exposure  to  rain, 
and  various  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
had  just  before  been  compelled  to  endure  on  horse- 
back. He  was  at  this  tune  without  any  com- 
panions but  natives,  and  probably  two  days*  ride 
from  any  physician.  It  pleased  Providence  to 
bless  the  remedies  which  he  used,  as  he  admits,  in 
utter  ignorance;  and  he  was  cheered  during  the 
three  or  four  days  in  which  he  lay,  almost  hope- 
kss,  in  his  palanquin,  at  the  road  side,  by  the  af- 
fectionate attentions,  and  kind  consideration  of  his 
native  servants.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  this  last  particular,  that,  if  any  noise  was 
made,  even  accidentally,  within  his  hearing, 
several  voices  would  softly  urge  "  silence  P  upon 
the  involuntary  offender.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  and  sbter  under  the  strong  impres- 
sion of  impending  death.  His  natural  buoyancy 
of  mind,  and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  combined 
with  the  novel  character  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  were  probably  the  causes 
which  made  him  thus  thoughtless  of  himself.  He 
knew,  moreover,  what  extensive  hopes  of  the  re- 
generation of  India  had  been  made  to  rest  upon 
him : — he  knew  that  he  was  looked  to  as  a  power- 
fiil  instrument  in  the  hand  of  GKxl  to  this  end ;  that 
from  his  talents,  his  dispoAtion,  his  personal  habits, 
his  principles,  and  above  all  his  almost  enthusias- 
tic devotion,  likening  him  in  all  these  respects  to 
the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  much  more  than 
he  could  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish,  was  an- 
ticipated. He  had  set  before  him,  and  never 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  mind,  the  maxim  of 
his  Divine  Master, — /  must  v>ork  the  -works  of 
him,  thai  teni  me  while  it  is  day  ;  the  night  eometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  There  was  one,  howev- 
er, who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  his 
welfare,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed  that, 
befcne  the  attack  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  decay 


had  commenced  its  work,  and  that  his  peraonai 
appearance  had  undergone  no  trifling  change.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  to  be  but  a  waste  of  human 
life  and  human  talent^  to  place  any  competent 
person,  of  sufllcient  age,  whose  habits  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  in  the  oversight  of  such  a  dio- 
cese as  British  India,  with  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralasia, forms.  And  yet  this  was  Bbhop  Heber's 
kit.» 

Of  his  death  it  has  been  beantifiiliy  said,  that 
"  His  sun  was  in  its  meridian  power;  and  its 
warmth  most  genial  when  it  was  suddenly  eclipsed, 
forever.  He  fell  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
cross  should  ever  wish  to  fidl,  by  no  lingering  de^ 
cay,  but  in  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  combat  and  triumph.    His  Mas- 


*  or  the  aztent  aod  boitheBsome  chancter  of  the  bualoea 
detaib  of  his  office  he  gave  the  folknving  account  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  and  ■ueceaBor  at  Hodnet,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt 

"  I  do  not  think,  that,  In  the  ngular  and  ordinary  functioas 
of  my  diocese,  there  is  inora^  or  even  ao  much  to  be  done,  m 
in  any  of  the  more  eztenalTe  bishoprics  of  England;  the  small 
number  of  the  deigj  must  prevent  this  being  the  case.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  is  done  must  be  done  by 
myself,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  details;  and  paitly  owing  to 
the  manner  In  which  we  are  scattered,  and  paitly  to  the  ge> 
neral  habit  of  the  country,  all  must  be  dons  in  writing.  Ques* 
tiora^  which  in  England  would  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes  con?enatioD,  nay  here  ■ometimee  call  for  a  letter 
of  six  or  eight  pages;  and  as  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
which  concerns  the  interests  or  duties  of  the  clergy,  can  be 
settled  without  a  reference  to  Goyernment^  I  have,  in  fact,  at 
lesst  two  sets  of  letten  to  write  and  receive,  in  every  impor- 
tant matter  which  comes  before  me.  As  visiter  of  Bishop^ 
College,  I  receive  almost  every  week  six  or  seven  sfaeett  of 
close  writing  on  the  subject  I  am  callsdon  togi?e  an  opinion 
on  the  arehitecture,  expense,  and  details  of  every  church 
which  is  biiiit,  or  proposed  to  be  built^  in  India ;  every  appli- 
cation  for  salary  of  either  clerk,  sexton,  schoohxiaater,  or  bell- 
ringer,  must  pass  through  my  hands,  and  be  recommended  in 
a  letter  to  Government  I  am  literally  the  conductor  of  all 
the  miflsionB  in  the  three  presidencies ;  and  what  Is  most  seri* 
ouB  of  all,  I  am  obliged  to  act  in  almost  every  thing  fhnn  my 
own  single  judgment,  and  on  my  own  single  respowibillty, 
without  any  more  experienced  peraon  to  consult,  or  any  pre- 
cedent to  guide  me.  I  have,  beside^  not  only  the  Indian 
deigy  and  the  Indian  government  to  correspond  with,  but  the 
religious  societies  at  home,  whose  agent  I  am,  and  to  whom  I 
must  send  occasional  letters,  the  composition  of  each  of  which 
occupies  me  many  days :  while  in  the  scarcity  of  clergy  which 
is,  and  must  be  felt  here,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  preach,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  churches  or  stations^  no  leaifrequent> 
ly  than  when  I  was  in  England. 

"  All  this,  when  one  is  stationary  at  CUcutta,  may  be  don^ 
Indeed,  without  difficulty:  but  my  journeys  throw  me  sadly 
into  arreare;  and  you  may  ossily  believe,  therefore,  not  only 
that  I  am  obliged  to  let  slip  many  opportunities  of  writing  to 
my  friends  at  home,  but  that  my  leisure  for  study  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing ;  and  that  even  the  native  languages^  in  which 
It  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  perfect  myself,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acquire  very  slowly,  and  by  conversation  more  than 
by  reading.  With  all  thin^  however.  In  spite  of  the  many 
disadvantages  of  climate  and  banishment,  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  I  like  both  my  employments  and  my  prasent 
country." 
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MEMOIR  OF  HEBER. 


t«r  came  luddealy,  and  found  him  fiiithful  in  hit 
cbai^ge,  and  waiting  Ssa  his  appearing.  Hie  hwt 
hour  wae  epent  in  hie  Lord'e  ierrice,  and  in  min- 
istering to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  He  had 
scaicelj  pot  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which  he 
«eryed  at  the  altar  of  his  God  on  earth,  when  he 
was  suddenly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high, 
and  clothed  with  the  garments  of  inunortality.** 

Inmiediately  on  the  intelligence  of  lus  death, 
public  meetings  were  called  at  Calcutta,  at  Mad- 
ias, and  at  Bombay,  in  which  eulpgies  were  pro- 
nounoed  i^oa  his  character,  by  those  who  had 


known  him  long,*  and  who  gave  to  his  memorj 
the  highest  expressbns  of  their  praise. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber  at  Calcutta,  at  Mad- 
ras, and  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  and  at 
Oxford.  Several  scholarships  have  been  founded 
in  Bishop's  College,  near  Cakutta,  which,  from 
the  same  motive,  are  to  bear  his  name.  The 
monument  at  Madras  has  been  already  erected. 


*  Hm  chief  juaOeeB  of  tba  three  pnridoKiM 
at  at  theta  mnNlag^  mn  by  a 
aat 


bs 


rrilmtrtt  to  tfir  metnots!  oe  l^ftftiey  fl^flfn* 


BT  FELICIA  BEMANB. 

If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light,  from  this  worid  taken  while  it  shone, 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 

How  shall  our  griei^  if  mournful  these  things  be. 

Flow  forth,  O  guide  and  gifted  friend  1  for  theel 

Hath  not  thy  Toice  been  heie  amongst  us  heardi 
And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 

Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word, 
Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Hermon's  dew,  to  shower^ 

Yes  I  in  our  hearts  thy  furvent  thoughta  have 
burned-* 

Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  are  returned. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee? — With  a  bfty  trust, 

Our  life's  immortal  birthright  from  above ! 
With  a  glad  faith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just, 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of 
love. 
And  yet  can  weep! — ^for  Nature  so  deplores 
Tlie  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  hapjner 
shoreSb 

And  one  lugh  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier, 
One  atrain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed ! 

Thou  that,  rejoicing  on  thy  mid-career, 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  hast  bowed  I 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  son. 

Where  Victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  hath  won. 

Praise,  for  yet  one  more  name,  with  power  en- 
dowed. 
To  cheer  and  guide  us  onward  as  we  press, 
Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestowed. 

To  dwell  there— beautiful  in  holiness ! 
Tiling!  Heber,  thine!  whose  memory  from  the 

dead 
Shines  as  the  star,  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


BT  AMELIA  OPIE. 

How  weB  I  ranember  the  day  I  first  mst  thee ! 
'T  was  in  scenes  kwig  ftnsaken^  in  moaMBU 
tongfled, 
Hien  little  thought  I  that  a  wosLuy  would  regnt 
theel 
And  Europe  and  Asia  M&  BBomn  fiir  thee  dead. 

Ah  1  little  I  thought  in  those  gay  social  houn, 
That  around  thy  young  Imd  e'en  the  laurel 
wouhl  twine, 
Still  less  that  a  crown  of  the  amaranth's  flowen, 
Enwieathed  with  the  palm,  would,  0  HeLetl 
be  thine. 


We  met  in  the  world,  and  the  fight  that  ehoM 
round  thee 
Was  the  dangerous  blase  of  wit's  meteor  ray, 
But  e'en  then,  though  unseen,  mercy's  angel  had 
found  Uiee, 
And  the  bright  star  of  Bethlehem  was  maiting 
thy  way. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  a  &r  fitter  dwelling, 
Thy  footsteps  returned,  and  thy  hand  to  its  Ijre, 

While  thy  heart  with  the  bard's  bright  ambitioii 
was  swelling. 
But  holy  the  theme  was  that  wakened  iti  fire. 

Again  in  the  world  and  with  workllings  I  met  thee, 
And  then  thou  wert  wekxmied  as  Pakttin^* 
bard, 
They  had  ecomecT  at  the  task  which  the  Sarioitf 
had  set  thee,    . 
The  Christian's  rough  labour,  the  maityr'i  le- 
ward. 
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otner; 

The  fitr  shores  of  India  receiTed  thee,  and  blest, 
And  its  lowliest  of  teachers  dared  greet  as  a  bro- 
ther, 

And  lore  thee,  though  clad  in  the  prelate's 
proud  vest. 

In  the  meek  humUe  Christian  forgot  was  thy 
greatness, 
The  Mower  they  saw  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
For  thy  zeal  showed  his  spirit,  thy  accents  his 
sweetness, 
And  the  heart  of  the  heathen  drank  deep  of  the 
word. 

Blight  as  short  was  thy  course,  when  "  a  coal 
from  the  alUr" 
Had  touched  thy  blest  Up,  and  the  Toioe  hade 
thee  "Gk)," 
Thy  haste  could  not  pause,  and  thy  step  could 
not  falter, 
Tin  o'er  India's  wide  seas  had  advanced  thy 
swift  prow. 

In  Tain  her  fiooe  sun,  with  its  ck>udles8  efful- 
gence, 
Seemed  arrows  of  death  to  shoot  forth  with 
each  ray; 
Thy  &ith  gave  to  fear  and  fatigue  no  indulgence, 
Bui  onioihe  goal  urged  thy  peribua  way! 

And,  martyr  of  zeal !  thou  e'en  here  wert  rewarded, 
When  the  dark  sons  of  India  came  round  thee 
in  throngs, 
While  thee  as  a  fiOher  they  fondly  regarded. 
Who  taught  them  and  blessed  in  their  own  na- 
tive tongues. 

When  thou  heard'st  them,  their  faith's  awful  er- 
rors disclaiming, 
Profess  the  pure  creed  which  the  Saviour  had 
given, 
Thoae  moments  thy  mission's  blest  triumph  pro- 
claiming, 
Gave  joy  which  to  thee  seemed  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.t 

Still  "On,"  cried  the  voice, and  surrounding  their 
altar, 

Trichonopoly's  sons  hailed  thy  labours  of  love: 
Ah  me  1  with  no  fear  did  thine  accents  then  falter; 

No  secret  forebodings  thy  conscious  heart  move? 


*  At  finl  be  refused  the  appolntmeiM,  but,  "after  devout 
pnyer"  be  accepted  ft,  thinking  it  was  hfa  duty  to  do  so. 

t  When  they  gathered  round  him  on  Easter-day  erenlng  to 
the  namber  of  thirteen  hundred,  and  he  blened  them  in  their 
Dative  tongue,  he  exclaimed,  "  that  he  would  gladly  parchaeB 
duu  day  with  yean  of  his  life."— ilo6»n«on't  Sermon. 


TOCK  CO  reiy  on, 
And  had  doft  the  proud  robes  which 
belong, 
But  the  next  robe  for  thee  was  the  wh\ 

The  next  hymn  thou  heaid'st  was  ' 
phim's  song." 

Here  hushed  be  my  lay  for  a  for  sweetei 
Thy  requiem  I'll  breathe  in  thy  numl 

For  the  bard's  votive  offering  to  hang  on  t 
Should  be  formed  of  no  language  1 
than  thy  own. 

t  "Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  w 
deplore  thee. 
Since  Qcd  was  thy  refuge,  thy  rai 
guide; 
He  gave  thee^  He  took  thee,  and  He  ? 
thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Si 
died." 


iNomruous. 


How  beaotUtal  npoo  tfaanoontalna  are  the  feet 
biingeth  good  tidings  that  puMiAeth  peace;  tl 
good  tidings  of  gooc^  that  pubUsheth  aalvationl— j 


How  bright  and  glorious  are  the  sun's  fi 
Above  yon  blue  horizon! — Darknei 
Before   his    presence. — ^Mountain 
trees, 
Gk>w  with  resplendent  beauty. — And  tl 
Reflect  the  lustre  of  his  orient  beams. 
So  Beber  shone— for  unto  him  was  giv( 
To  spread  the  tidings  of  salvation  : 
Whilst  heathen  nations  caught  1 
sound. 
And  learned  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  o 
That  *' cross  surmounted  shrine,"  wb 
and  Prayer 
Point  to  the  crown  of  bliss,  reserve 
For  those  whom  Jesus  loves — but  his  bi 
Of  glory  set,  ere  yet  its  race  was  run, 
And  he  thai  bliss  has  gained— that  crowi 


*  He  had  scarcely  pot  off  his  robes  In  which  he 
the  altar,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  "\ 
with  immortality."— iZofttfuon'a  Sermon. 

t  Written  by  Bishop  Heber  on  the  death  of  a 
page  27. 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 


A  PRIZE  POEM,  RECITED  IN  THE  THEATRE,  OXFORD. 
IN  THE  TEAR  MDCCCia 


Rerr  of  thy  loiui,  amid  thy  foes  foriorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  queen,  fcrgcMen  Sion,  monm ! 
Is  tkifl  thy  place,  ead  City,  thb  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  reais  its  craggy  stone  1 
While  eons  nnhlest  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring? — 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy 

viewed? 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  sub- 
dued 1 
No  mattial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppfiknt  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait; 
No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre^  and  swell  the  tide  of  song: 
But  lawless  Foroe,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 
And  the  quick-parting  eye  of  restless  Fear ; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing(l)  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

Ye  guardian  saints !  ye  warrior  sons  of  hcaven,(2) 
To  whose  high  care  Jodea's  state  was  given ! 
O  wont  of  old  your  nightly  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods,  on  Sion's  towery  steep  !(3) 
If  e'er  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
By  Siloa's  fount,  or  Tabor's  echoing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  song  on  Salem's  glories  dwell, 
And  mourn  the  captive  land  you  loved  so  well ; 
(For  oft,  'tis  said,  in  Kedron's  palmy  vale 
Mysterious  harping8(4)  swell  the  midnight  gale, 
And,  blest  as  balmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer, 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  pilgrim's  ear ;) 
Forgive,  blest  spirits,  if  a  theme  so  high 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstrelsy ! 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  anxious  breast  inspire 
With  one  iaint  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire, 
Then  should  my  Muse(5)  ascend  with  bolder  flight. 
And  wave  her  eagle-(dumes  exulting  in  the  light. 
2* 


O  happy  once  in  heaven's  peculiar  love, 
Delight  of  men  below,  and  saints  above ! 
Though,  Salem,  now  the  spoiler's  ruffian  hand 
Has  loosed  hu  hell-hounds  o'er  thy  wasted  land : 
Though  weak,  and  whelmed  beneath  the  BlonnB 

of  fate. 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate  ;(6) 
Though  thy  proud  stones  in  cumbrous  mfai  fall, 
And  seas  of  sand  o'ertop  thy  mouldering  wall; 
Yet  shall  the  Muse  to  Fancy's  ardent  view 
Each  shadowy  trace  of  faded  pomp  renew; 
And  as  the  Seer(7)  on  Pisgah's  topmost  brow 
With  glistening  eye  beheld  the  plain  below. 
With  prescient  ardour  drank  the  scented  gale, 
And  bade  the  opening  glades  of  Canaan  hail; 
Her  eagle  eye  shall  scan  the  prospect  wide, 
From  Carmel's  cliflSi  to  Almotana's  tide  ;(8) 
The  flinty  waste,  the  cedar-tufted  hill, 
The  liquid  health  of  smooth  Ardeni's  rill ; 
The  grot,  where,  by  the  watch-fire's  evening  blaae, 
The  robber  xiots,  or  the  hermit  prays  ;(9) 
Or,  where  the  tempest  rives  the  hoary  stone^ 
The  wintry  top  of  giant  Lebanon. 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  consdous  freedom  bold, 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold  -,(10) 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  trace. 
Their  lion  courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thracian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  feai(ll) 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 

Yes,  valorous  chieft,  while  yet  your  sabres 
shine. 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O,  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed. 
Defend  the  biithright  of  the  cedar  shade  I 
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What  though  no  more  for  you  th'  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  boeom  of  the  Tyrian  sail ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  glittering  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold  ;(13) 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  dckly  slave 
Forgets  the  light  in  Ophir's  wealthy  cave ; 
Vet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest, 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
No  robber  rage  the  ripening  harvest  knows; 
And  unrestrained  the  generous  vintage  flows :( 13) 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire, 
And  Asia's  nK>untains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main, 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain, 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustre  shed. 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmel's  head. 

Yet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb : 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain, 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 
As  the  poor  outcast  on  the  cheerless  wild, 
Arabia's  parent,(14)  clasped  her  fidnting  child, 
And  wandered  near  the  roof  no  more  her  home, 
Forbid  to  linger,  yet  afraid  to  roam : 
My  sorrowing  Fancy  quits  the  happier  height, 
And  southward  throws  her  half-averted  sight. 
For  sad  the  scenes  Judea's  pbiins  disclose, 
A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguished  woes : 
See  War  untired  Ms  crimson  pinions  spread. 
And  foul  Revenge,  that  tramples  on  the  dead '. 
Lo,  where  from  far  the  guarded  fountains  shine,(  15) 
Thy  tents,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and  Kedar,  thine  1(1G) 
'T  is  yours  the  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  way. 
And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey, 
Or  rouse  3rour  nightly  numbers  from  afar. 
And  on  the  hamlet  pour  the  waste  of  war; 
Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  eye 
Revere  the  sacred  smite  of  infancy. (17) 
Such  now  the  clans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 
Where  waves  on  Eishon's  bank  the  whimpering 

reed; 
And  theirs  the  soil,  where,  curling  to  the  skie8,[(18) 
Smokes  on  Samaria's  mount  her  scanty  sacrifice. 
While  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curees  driven. 
Outcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobate  of  heaven. 
Through  the  wide  world  in  friendless  exile  stray. 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way, 
With  dumb  despair  their  country's  wrong  behold, 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  bum  for  gold ! 

O  Thou,  theirGuide,  their  Father,  and  their  Lord, 
Loved  for  thy  mercies,  for  thy  power  adored  ! 
If  at  thy  name  the  waves  forgot  their  force,  [(19) 
And  refluent  Jordan  sought  his  trembling  source; 
If  at  thy  name  like  sheep  the  mountains  fled. 
And  haughty  Sirion  bowed  his  marble  head ; — 
To  Israel's  woes  a  pitying  ear  incline. 
And  nuse  from  earth  thy  long-neglected  vine  !(20) 
Her  rifled  fruits  behold  the  heathen  bear, 
And  wild-wood  boars  her  mangled  dusters  tear! 


Was  it  for  this  she  stretched  her  peopled  rngn 
From  far  Euphrates  to  the  western  maini 
For  this,  o'er  many  a  hill  her  boughs  she  threw 
And  her  wide  arms  like  goodly  oedais  grew? 
For  this,  proud  Edom  slept  beneath  ber  shade, 
And  o'er  the  Arabian  deep  her  branches  played? 

O  feeble  boast  of  transitory  power ! 
Vain,  fruitless  trust  of  Judah's  happier  hour! 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  parted 

main 
The  cloudy  wonder  led  the  warrior  train : 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  fidds  of 

night 

The  torch  of  heaven  difiused  its  friendly  light 
Not,  when  fierce  Conquest  urged  the  onward  war, 
And  hurled  stem  Canaan  from  his  iron  car: 
Nor,  when  five  monarchs  led  to  Gribeon's  fight, 
In  rade  array,  the  harnessed  Amoiite  :(21) 
Yes— in  that  hour,  by  mortal  accents  stayed, 
The  lingering  sun  his  fiery  wheeb  delayed ; 
The  moon,  obedient,  trembled  at  the  soond. 
Curbed  her  pale  car,  and  checked  her  mazy  ronod  I 

Let  Sinai  tell — fer  she  beheld  his  might. 
And  Grod'sown  darkness  veiled  her  mystic  height: 
(He,  cherob-bome,  upon  the  whirlwind  rode. 
And  the  red  mountain  like  a  furnace  gkywed :) 
Let  Sinai  tell — ^but  who  shall  dare  recite 
His  pnuae,  his  power, — eternal,  infinite  1 — 
Awe-struck  I  cease ;  nor  bid  my  strains  aspire, 
Or  serve  his  altar  with  unhaUowed  fire.(2S) 

Such  were  the  cares  that  watched  o'er  lorael's 
fate. 
And  such  the  glories  of  their  in&nt  state. 
— Triumphant  race !  and  did  your  power  decayl 
Failed  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  dayl 
No:— by  that  sword,  which,  red  with  heathen 

gore, 

A  giant  spoil,  the  stripling  champion  bore ; 
By  him,  the  chief  to  fiirthest  India  known, 
The  mighty  master  of  the  iv'ry  throne  ;(23) 
In  heaven's  own  strength,  high  towering  o'er  her 

fees. 

Victorious  Salem's  lion  banner  rose: 
Before  her  footstool  prostrate  nations  lay, 
And  vassal  tyrants  crouched  beneath  her  sway. 
— And  he,  the  kingly  sage,  whose  restless  mind 
Through  nature's  mazes  wandered  unconfined  ;(34) 
Who  ev'ry  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew. 
And  spake  of  every  plant  that  quafis  the  dew; 
To  him  were  known — so  Hagar's  offspring  tell— 
The  powerful  sigil  and  the  starry  spell, 
The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions  dread. 
And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbera  of  the  dead. 
Hence  all  his  might;  fer  who  could  these  opposel 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  roBe.(95) 
Yet  e'en  the  works  of  toiling  Genii  fell, 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall 
In  frantic  converse  with  the  mournful  wind, 
There  oA  the  houseless  Santon(36)  rests  ledined ; 
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Such,  the  faint  echo  of  departed  praiae, 
Still  sound  Arabia's  legendary  lays ; 
^cid  thus  their  fabling  bards  delight  to  tell 
How  lovely  were  thy  tents,  O  Israel !(37) 

For  thee  his  iv'ry  load  Behemoth  bore,(38) 
A  nd  far  Sofala  teemed  with  golden  ore  ;(29) 
1"  liinc  all  the  arts  that  wait  on  wealth's  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace. 
When  Tyber  slept  beneath  the  cypress  gloom, 
^nd  silence  held  the  lonely  woods  of  Rome ; 
Or  ere  to  Greece  the  builder's  skill  was  known, 
Or  the  light  chisel  brushed  the  Parian  stone ; 
Yet  here  fair  Science  nursed  her  infant  fire, 
Faxined  by  the  artist  aid  of  friendly  Tyre. 
"Fhen  towered  the  palace,  then  in  awful  state 
nrhe  temple  reared  its  everlasting  gate.(30) 
^o  workman  steel,  no  pond'rous  axes  rung  ;(31) 
I^ike  some  tali  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 
^iajestic  silence  1 — then  the  harp  awoke, 
The   cymbal  clanged,  the  deep- voiced  trumpet 

spoke; 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliant  arms  abroad, 
Viewed  the  descending  flame,  and  blessed  the  pre- 
sent God  !(32) 
N'or  shrunk  she  then,  when,  raging  deep  and 
kmd, 
Beat  o^er  her  soul  the  billows  of  the  proud.(33) 
E'en  they  who,  dragged  to  Shinar's  fiery  sand, 
Tilled  with  reluctant  strength  the  stranger's  land ; 
IVIio  sadly  told  the  slow-revolving  yean, 
Arnl  steeped  the  captive's  bitter  bread  with  tean ; 
Yet  oft  their  hearts  with  kindling  hopes  would 

bom, 
Their  destined  triumphs,  and  their  glad  return, 
Aod  their  sad  lyres,  which,  silent  and  unstrung. 
In  mournful  ranks  on  Babel's  willows  hung, 
"Would  oft  awake  to  chant  their  future  fame, 
And  from  the  skies  their  ling'ring  Saviour  claim, 
liis  promised  aid  could  every  fear  control ; 
This  nerved  and  warrior's  arm,  this  steeled  the 
martyr's  soul! 
Nor  vain  their  hope : — Bright  beaming  through 
the  sky. 
Burst  in  full  blaze  the  Day-spring  from  on  high ; 
Earth's  utmost  bles  exuhed  at  the  sight. 
And  crowding  nations  drank  the  orient  light 
Lo,  star-led  chiefs  Assyrian  odours  bring. 
And  bending  Magi  seek  their  infant  King  1 
Marked  ye,  where,  hov'ring  o'er  his  radiant  head, 
The  dove's  white  wings  celestial  glory  shed  1 
Daughter  of  Sk>n!  virgin  queen!  rejoice! 
Clap  the  glad  hand,  and  lift  the  exulting  voice! 
He  oonies, — but  not  in  regal  splendour  drest. 
The  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyrian  vest ; 
Not  armed  in  flame,  all  gbrious  from  afar. 
Of  hosts  the  chieftain,  and  the  brd  of  war: 


And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortured  soul; 
The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  illume, 
And  Mercy  broods  above  the  distant  gloom. 

Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noonday  night  o'er- 
spread! 
Thou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so  redl 
Ye  hov'ring  ghosts,  that  throng  the  starless  air. 
Why  shakes  the  earth?  why  fades  the  light?  de- 
clare! 
Are  those  his  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges  torn? 
His  brows,  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thorn? 
His  the  pale  form,  the  meek  forgiving  eye 
Raised  fVom  the  cross  in  patient  agony? 
— Be  dark,  thou  sun — thou  noonday  night  arise 
And  hide,  oh  hide,  the  dreadful  sacrifice! 

Ye  faithful  few,  by  bold  afifection  led. 
Who  round  the  Saviour's  cross  your  sorrows  shed, 
Not  for  his  sake  your  tearful  vigils  keep ; —   [(34) 
Weep  for  your  country,  for  your  children  weep ! 
— Vengeance !  thy  fiery  wing  their  race  pursued ; 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  blushed  with  infant  blood. 
Roused  at  thy  call,  and  panting  still  for  game, 
The  bird  of  war,  the  LAtian  eagle  came. 
Then  Judah  raged,  by  rufiian  Discord  led. 
Drunk  with  the  steamy  carnage  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  his  sons  by  dubious  slaughter  fall. 
And  war  without,  and  death  within  the  wall. 
Wide-wasting  Plague,  gaunt  Famine,  mad  De- 
spair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and   clamorous    Strife  were 

there: 
Love,  strong  as  Death,  retained  his  might  no 

more. 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  children's  gore.(35) 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  th' ensanguined  plain, 
And  spurn  with  fell  delight  their  kindred  slain ; 
E'en  they,  when,  high  above  the  dusty  fight, 
Their  burning  Temple  rose  in  lurid  Ught, 
To  their  loved  altan  paid  a  parting  groan. 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 

As  'mid  the  cedar  courts,  and  gates  of  gold. 
The  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  rolled. 
To  save  their  Temple  every  hand  essayed. 
And  with  cold  fingers  grasped  the  feeble  blade: 
Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran. 
And  life's  last  anger  warmed  the  dying  man ! 

But  heavier  far  the  fettered  captive's  doom! 
To  glut  with  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome : 
To  swell,  slow-pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side, 
The  stoic  tyrant's  phikMOphic  pride  ;(36) 
To  flesh  the  lion's  rav'nous  jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fury  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plunged  beneath  the  sultry  mine^ 
For  the  light  gales  of  balmy  Palestine. 

Ah!  fruitful  now  no  more,  an  empty  coast, 
She  nK>unied  her  tons  enslaved,  her  glories  lost; 
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In  her  wide  streets  the  lonely  raven  bred, 
There  barked  the  wolf,  and  dira  hyenas  fed. 
Yet  midst  her  towery  fanes,  in  ruin  laid, 
The  pilgrim  saint  his  munnuring  ▼espers  paid ; 
'T  was  his  to  climb  the  tafted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  chequered  twilight  of  the  olive  grove; 
*T  was  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb : 
While  forms  celestial  filled  his  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 
O'er  his  still  breast  a  tearlbl  fervour  stole^ 
And  softer  sorrows  charmed  the  mourner's  soul. 

Oh,  lives  there  one,  who  mocks  his  artless  teal  1 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feell 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  Reason  blest, 
The  dull,  lethargic  sovereign  of  the  braai*  I 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose. 
No  joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows  ![(37) 

Far  other  they  who  reared  yon  pompous  shjine. 
And  bade  the  rock  with  Parian  marble  shine.(38) 
Then  hallowed  Peace  renewed  her  wealthy  reign, 
Then  altan  smoked,  and  Sion  smiled  again. 
There  tculptured  gold  and  costly  gems  were  seen. 
And  all  the  bounties  of  the  British  queen ;  (39) 
There  berb'rous  kings  their  sandaled  natbns  led, 
And  steel-clad  champbns  bowed  the  crested  head. 
There,  when  her  fiery  race  the  desert  poured, 
And  pale  Byzantium  feared  Medina's  sword,(40) 
When  coward  Asia  shook  in  trembling  wo. 
And  bent  appalled  before  the  Bactrian  bow ; 
From  the  moist  regions  of  the  western  star 
The  wand'ring  hermit  waked  the  storm  of  war.(41) 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  souls  all  flame, 
A  countless  host,  the  red-cross  warrion  came: 
E'en  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage. 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age^ 
While  beardless  youths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  piume.(43) 
In  sportive  pride  the  warrior  damseb  wield 
The  pond'rous  felchion,  and  the  sun-tike  shiekl, 
And  start  to  see  their  armoui's  iron  gleam 
Dance  with  blue  lustre  in  Tabaria's  stream.(43) 

The  Mood-red  banner  floating  o'er  their  van, 
All  madly  blithe  the  mingled  myriads  ran: 
Impatient  Death  beheld  his  destined  food, 
And  hovering  vultures  snuffed  the  scent  of  blood. 

Not  such  the  numbers-,  nor  the  host  so  dread, 
By  northern  Brenn  or  Scythian  Timur  led,(44) 
Nor  such  the  heart-inspiring  zeal  that  bore 
United  Greece  to  Phrygia's  reedy  shore! 
There  Ghiul's  proud  knights  with  boastful  mien 

advance,(45) 
Form  the  long  line,(46)  and  shake  the  cornel  lance ; 
Here,  tinked  with  Thraoe,  in  doee  battations  stand 
Ausonia's  sons,  a  soft  inglorious  band ; 
There  the  stem  Norman  joins  the  Austrian  train. 
And  the  dark  tribes  of  late-reviving  Spain ; 
Here  in  black  files,  advancing  firm  and  stow, 
Victorious  Albion  twangs  the  deadly  bow: — 


Albbn,— still  prompt  the  captive's  wrong  to  aid^ 
And  wiekl  in  freedom's  cause  the  freemaii's  gei»- 

'  rous  blade  I 
Ye  sainted  ^ylrits  of  the  warrior  dead, 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armiea  led  1(47) 
Whose  fabkefing  fafehions,  feremoflt  in  the  iigfa^ 
Still  poured  confusbn  on  ibe  Soldan's  mi^t; 
Lords  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear,(48) 
Wide-conquering  Edward,  lion  Richard,  liearl 
At  Albion's  call  your  crested  pride  leaume. 
And  burst  the  marble  shimben  of  the  tomb! 
Your  sons  behoM,  in  arm,  in  heart  the  nmci, 
Still  press  the  footsteps  of  parental  feme, 
To  Salem  still  their  generous  aid  supply, 
And  pluck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry  t 

When  he,  firom  toweiy  Malta's  yielding  ale^ 
And  the  green  waten  of  rehidant  Nile, 
Th'  apostate    chief,-~-fiKMi    Mkndm's    Mbjea 

shore 

To  Acre's  walls  his  trophled  baniiehi  bore; 
When  the  pale  desert  marked  his  proud  array, 
And  Desolation  hoped  an  ampler  sway ; 
What  hero  then  triumphant  Qaul  dismayed  1 
What  arm  repelled  the  victor  renegade  1 
Britannia's  champion ! — bathed  in  hostile  Uood, 
High  on  the  breach  the  dauntless  seaman  stood : 
Admiring  Asia  saw  th'  unequal  fight, — 
E'en  the  pale  crescent  Messed  the  Christtm'i 

might. 
Oh  day  of  death  I  Oh  thirst,  beyond  eontiol, 
Of  crimson  conquest  in  th'  invader's  soul  I 
The  slain,  yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trod^ 
O'er  the  red  moat  supplied  a  panting  load; 
O'er  the  red  moat  our  conquering  thnnden  flew, 
And  loftier  still  the  grisly  rampire  grew. 
While  proudly  glowed  above  the  rescued  lower 
The  wavy  cross  that  marked  Britannia's  power 

Yet  still  destructbn  sweeps  the  lonely  plain 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 
SUU  o'er  her  sky  the  cbuds  of  anger  roll. 
And  Qod's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 
Yet  shall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restored, 
Not  built  in  murder, — planted  by  the  swoid. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise :  thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  his  ehsatening  hand  has 

made; 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway, 
And  bunt  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  las  cords 

away.(49)  [(50) 

Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring; 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  sing! 
No  more  your  thinty  rocks  shall  frown  foricmi, 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn ;     " 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yieki, 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  fiekl. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  wide-waving  o'er  the  land, 
That  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  virand, 
Courts  the  bright  virion  of  descending  power,(51) 
Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  eveiy  tower  ;(5d) 
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And  chides  the  tardy  teals  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destined  reign! 

And  who  is  Hel  the  Tast,  the  awful  fomi,(53) 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandaled  with  the  storm? 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread, 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  txiee  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And,  hark  1  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar. 
His  dreadful  voice,  that  time  shall  be  no  morel 

Lio!  cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
Lo !  thrones  arise,  and  every  saint  is  there  ;(54) 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awful  sway. 
The  mountains  worship,  and  the  isles  obey; 
Kor  sun  nor  moon  they  need, — nor  day,  nor  night 
God  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light  :(55) 
And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come. 
Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home  1 
On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offiipring  reign. 
And  the  dry  bones  be  warm  with  life  again.(56) 
Hark!  white-robed  crowds  their  deep  hosannas 


And  the  house  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise ; 
Ten  thousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  song, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  saints  the  strain  prokmg ; 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb  I  omnipotent  to  save, 
"  Who  died,  who  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave !" 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  1,  col.  1. 
FoUb  his  dank  wing. 
Alluding  to  the  usual  manner  in  which  Sleep 
IB  represented  in  ancient  statues.     See  also  Pindar, 
Pyth.  L  ▼.  16, 17.  »m99m  vy^n  vmtgv  tfingii." 

Note  2,  page  1,  col.  1. 

Te  warrior  worn  of  heaven. 

Authorities  for  these  celestial  warriors  may  be 

found,  Josh.  v.  13.    2  Kings  ri.  2.    2  Mace.  v.  3. 

Ibid.  xL    Joseph.  Ed.  Huds.  vi.  p.  1282.  et  alibi 

pasnm. 

Note  3,  page  1,  col.  1. 
Sloo's  towery  steepk 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  lofty  site 
of  Jerusalem.    "  The  hill  of  God  is  a  high  hill, 
even  a  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan." 

Note  4,  page  1,  col.  1. 
MjMerlooi  harplnga. 
Bee  Sandys,  and  other  travellers  into  Asia. 

Note  5,  page  1,  col.  1. 
Then  should  my  Mme. 
Common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Milton, 
seem  sufficient  to  justify  using  this  term  as  a  per- 
sonification of  poetry. 


Note  6,  page  I,  col.  2. 
Th  J  houae  is  feft  unio  thse  d 
St  Matthew,  xxiv.  38. 

Note  7,  page  1,  col.  2. 
TbesBBb 
Moses. 

Note  8,  page  1,  col.  2L 
Almouuia's  tide. 
Almotana  is  the  oriental  name  for  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  Ardeni  is  for  Jordan, 

Note  9,  page  l,coI.  2. 

The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  prnjs. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  are  full  of  caverns, 

which  are   generally  occupied  in  one  or  other  of 

the  methods  here  mentioned.  Vide  Sandys,  Maun- 

drel,  and  Calmet,  Passim. 

Note  10,  page  1,  col.  2. 
ThoMMormy  nets  the  warrior  Dram  hold. 
The  untameable  spirit,  feodal  customs,  and  af- 
fection for  Europeans,  which  distinguished  this 
extraordinary  race,  who  boast  themselves  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Crusaders,  are  well  described  in 
Pag6s.  The  account  of  their  celebrated  Emif, 
Facciardini,  in  Sandys,  is  also  very  interesting. 
Puget  de  S.  Pierre  compiled  a  smaU  vdume  on 
their  history;  Paris,  1763.  12mo. 

Note  11,  page  1,  col.  2. 
Toaeh  their  pale  deepoCS  waning  moon  to  fear. 
"  The  Turkish  Sultans,  whose  moon  seems  &st 
approaching  to  its  wane."    Sir  W.  Jones's  1st 
Discourse  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Note  12,  page  2,  col.  1. 
fSHdonian  dyes  and  Lositanian  gold. 
The  gold  of  the  Tyrians  chiefly  came  from  Por- 
tugal, which  was  probably  their  Tarahish. 

Note  13,  page  2,  col.  1. 
And  nnrertnined  the  generous  vintage  flows. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  the  inhabi- 
tants reap  their  com  gieen,  as  they  are  not  sure 
that  it  will  ever  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity. 
The  oppression  to  which  the  cultivators  of  vine- 
yards are  subject  throughout  the  Ottoman  empira 
is  well  known. 

Note  14,  page  2;  col.  1. 
AnbUTsparenL 
Hagar. 

Note  15,  page  2;  col.  L 
The  guarded  tiuntaios  Ains. 
The  watering  places  are  generally  beset  with 
Arabs,  who  exact  toll  from  all  comers.    See  Bar^ 
mer  and  Pagi9. 
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Note  16,  page  3»  col.  1. 
Thj  tantfl,  Nebaioch;  rise,  and,  Kedar,  thine  I 
See  Ammiamis  MarcelliniUi  lib.  ziv.  p.  43. 
Ed.  Vales. 

Note  17.  page  2,  col.  I. 

Norapan  the  hcnrjr  head,  nor  bid  joor  eye 
Revere  the  Kcred  amile  oT  infancy. 
"  Thine  eye  shall  not  spare  them.'' 

Note  18,  page  3,  col.  1. 

Bmokeion  Samaria'B  mount  her  aouity  aacrifioe. 

A  miserable  remnant  of  Samaritan  worship  still 

exists  on  Mount  Gerizim.    Maandrell  relates  his 

conversation  with  the  high  priest. 

Note  19,  page  2»  col.  1. 
And  refluent  Jordan  stxighi  hla  txembUng  aouroe. 
Psalm  cxiv. 

Note  do,  page  2,  col.  1. 

Tb  Israel's  woea  a  pitying  ear  incline, 
And  ralsB  trata  earth  thy  long-neglected  rine  I 
See  Psahn  Ixxx.  8—14. 

Note  21,  page  %  col.  S. 
Tbt  hartwuand  Amoiitfc 


Nate26,  page2,eoI.S. 

Rouaekas  flSnton. 

It  is  well  known  diat  the  Santons  tie  real  or  i( 

fected  madmen,  pretending  to  extraonfinaiy  saoo- 

tity,  who  wander  about  the  country,  deeping  in 


JosLz. 

Note  29,  page  9,  ool.  2. 
Oraerve  his  altarwith  uahalkmed  lira. 
Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Nadab  and  AUhd. 

Note  23,  page  2,  col.  2. 
Hie  mighty  master  of  the  IrYy  throoe. 
Solomon.    Ophir  ia  by  most  geographers  placed 
in  the  Auiea  Chersonesus.    See  Tavemier  and 
Raleigh. 

^  Note  24,  page  2,  col.  2. 

Through  nature^  mases  wandered  unconflned. 

The  Arabian  mythology  respecting  Solomon  is 
in  itself  so  fascinating,  is  so  illustrative  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  whole  so 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  that  it  was  judged  improper 
to  omit  all  mention  of  it,  though  its  wildness  miglit 
have  operated  as  an  oljection  to  making  it  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  poem. 

Note  25,  page  2,  col.  2. 
And  Tadmor  thu^  and  Syrian  Balbec  rase. 
Palmyra  ("  Tadmor  in  the  desert")  was  really 
built  by  Solomon,  (1  Kings  ix.  2  Chron.  viii.)  and 
universal  tradition  marks  him  out,  with  great  pro- 
bability, as  the  founder  of  Balbec.  Estakhar  is 
also  attributed  to  him  by  the  Arabs.  See  the  Ro- 
mance of  y  athek,  and  the  various  Travels  into  the 
East,  more  particulariy  CharJin's,  in  which,  after 
a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  the  majes- 


tic ruins  of  Estakhar,  or  Persrpolis,  the  ancka  ' 
capital  of  Persu,  an  account  follows  of  the  wili 
local  traditions  just  alluded  to.  Vol.  ii  p.  190.  Ed. 
Amst.  1735, 4to.  Vide  also  Sale's  Koran ;  D'H» 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient,  (article  Soliman  Ben  Dao  od). 
and  the  Arabian  Nighta*  Entertainments,  j 


caves  orniina. 

Note  27,  page  3,  coL  1. 
How  loyely  were  thf  tent%  Oknaell 
Numbers  xziv.  6. 

Note  28,  page  3,  ooL  1. 
For  thee  his  IVty  load  Behemoth  bom 
Behemoth  b  sometimes  supposed  to  mean  the 
elephant,  in  which  sense  it  is  here  used. 

Note  29^  page  3»  ool.  1. 
And  fiir  flofida  ttemad  YrWi  goMeli  CM 
An  African  port  to  the  south  of  BalKeMnaiideb^ 
celebrated  Ibr  gbld  miueft. 

Note  30,  page  3,  cd.  1. 
like  temple  ieared  ha  ereriaatiiv  gala 
Psalm  xxiv.  7. 

Note3l,page3,  cd.l. 
No  WDiicroan  steel,  no  pond'roua  axes  rang. 
"  There  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building."   1  Kings  vi.  7. 

Note  32,  page  3,  cd.  1. 

Viewed  the  descending  flame,  and  bleoed  the  pnaeni  God 
**  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  up- 
on the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  thrir 
ffu:es  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  wor- 
shipped." 2  Chron.  vii.  3. 

Note  33,  page  3,  col.  1. 
Beat  o'er  heraoul  the  bilkmsof  the  peoodL 
Pfealm  cxxiv.  4. 

Note  34,  page  3,  col.  2. 
Weep  for  your  country,  ior  your  children  weep. 
Luke  xxiii.  27, 28. 

Note  35,  page  3,  col.  2l 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  hor  children^  gora 
Josephus  vi.  p.  1275.  Ed.  Huds. 

Note  36,  page  3,  061.2. 
The  stoic  tyrant's  phllosophie  piUk 
The  Roman  notions  of  humanity  can  not  hav« 
'been  very  exalted  when  they  ascribed  so  laige  a 
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shaie  to  Titus.  For  tlw  horrible  detaiU  of  his  con- 
duct duriog  the  aiega  of  Jerusalem  and  after  its 
capture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Josephus.  When 
we  leam  that  so  manj  captives  were  crucified,  that 
/m  to  s-AJfd-ec  x^  *"  mKuwn  tmc  er^wfeic  mm 
trojufM  <ro«  9mfAAra ;  and  that  after  all  was  over, 
in  cold  blood  and  merriment,  he  celebrated  his  bro- 
ther's birthday  with  similar  Bacrifices;  we  can 
hardly  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  untold  crime, 
which  disturbed  the  dying  moments  of  the  "  dar- 
ling of  the  human  race/'  After  all,  the  cruelties 
id  this  man  are  probably  softened  in  the  high 
priest's  nanmtive.  The  fidi  of  Jerusalem  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Zaragou,  but  it  is  a  Moria  who 
tells  the  tale. 

Note  37,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Yon  puBipoua  dirine. 
The  temple  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Note  88,  page  4.  coL  I. 

And  bade  the  rock  with  Parian  marUe  flhlDB. 

See  Cotovicus,  p.  179,  and  from  him  Sandys. 

Nate39,  page4,  col.I. 
The  Britiih  qHee& 
St  Helena,  who  was,  according  to  Camden,  bom 
at  Colchester.    See  also  Howol's  History  of  the 
World. 

Note 40,  page 4,  coll. 
And  pak  Bjraniinm  feued  Medina\i  awovd. 
The  invasbns  of  the  civilized  parts  of  Asia  by 
the  Arabian  and  Turkish  Mahometans. 

Note  41,  page  4,  col.  I. 
Tlie  wsiukrii«  bennit  w^sd  the  norm  of  war. 
Peter  the  hermit.  The  worid  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Crusades  considered  as  the 
height  of  phrenzy  and  injustice,  that  to  undertake 
their  defence  might  be  perhaps  a  hazardous  task. 
We  must  however  recollect,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  extraordinary  exertions  of  generous  cou- 
rage, the  whole  of  Europe  would  perhaps  have 
follen^  and  Christianity  been  buried  in  the  ruins. 
It  was  not,  as  Voltaire  has  falsely  or  vveakly  as- 
serted, a  conspiracy  of  robbers;  it  was  not  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  distant  and  inofiensive  ns^tion; 
it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  a  most  power- 
ful and  active  enemy.  Had  not  the  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Asia  been  established  as  a  check  to 
the  MahomeUns,  Italy,  and  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Christiamty  in  Spain,  must  again  have  fallen  into 
their  power;  and  France  herself  have  needed  all 
the  hexdsm  and  good  fortune  of  a  Charles  Martel 
to  deliver  her  from  subjugation. 

Note  42,  page  4,  col.  1. 
While  beardle«  yoathe  end  tender  maldiaHians 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  phiras. 
See  Yertot  Hist.  Chev.  Malthe.  Kt.  1. 


Nole43,pagei,ooLl. 
Tabaria'e  Btreem. 
Tabaria  (a  corruption  of  Tiberias)  is  the  name 
used  lor  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  old  romances. 

Note  44,  page  4,  col.  1. 
By  northern  Brenn,  or  Scjthiaa  Tlmur  led. 
BrennuB,  and  Tamerlane. 

Note  45,  page  4,  coL  1. 

Then  Gaul'ta  pitnid  knighte  with  boeetful  mien  adyance. 

Th^  insolence  of  the  French  nobles  twice  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  army ;  once  by  refusing  to  ^prve 
under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  again  by  re- 
proaching the  English  with  cowanlice  in  St.  Louis's 
expedition  to  Egypt  See  KnoUee's  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Note  46,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Form  the  long  Moe. 
The  line  {emnbat  a  la  haye\  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  characteristic  of  French  tac- 
tics; as  the  column  {herae)  was  of  the  English. 
The  English  at  Cr^ci  were  drawn  up  thirty  deep. 

Note  47,  page  4,  col.  3. 
W^KMB  giant  fone  Britannia's  armlee  led. 
An  the  British  Aations  served  under  the  same 
bmuier. 

%sw  gH  liwM  nglttsrii  ed  hanno 
Genie  con  lor,  ch'  d  piA  vicina  al  polo, 
Queed  da  Palte  aelye  inutl  manda 
La  diriaa  dal  mondo,  ultima  Irlanda. 

TMBo^6leniaLllb.L44. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
observe,  were  sjrnonymous. 

Note  48,  page  4» cold. 
Lorde  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  epear. 
The  axe  of  |lichard  was  veiy  famous.    See 
Warton's  Hist,  of  Anc.  Poetry. 

Note  49,  page  4,  col.  S. 
And  bnmt  hie  brazen  bande,  and  caet  hie  ooids  away. 
Psalm  ii.  3.  evil.  16. 

Note  50,  page  4,  coL  9. 
Tlwn  on  your  tope  ahaU  deathleaa  verdure  firing. 
"  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  in 
crease  of  the  field,  that  ye  shall  receive  no  more 
the  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen.** — And 
they  shall  say.  This  land  that  was  desolate  is  be- 
come like  the  garden  of  Eden,"  &c.    Ezek.  zxxvL 

Note  51,  page  4,  ooL^. 
OSmli  the  bright  vfaion  of  daic^ndtag  powsi; 
"  That  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of 
GU>d."   Rev.xzLlO. 
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Nate  52,  page  4,  ool.  2. 
Tdb  erecy  gate  and  meMoiw  eveiy  tower. 
Ezekiel  xl. 

Note  53,  puge  5,  ool.  1. 
Andwlioliliel  Um  tmI,  tha awfiil  ten. 
Rev.  X. 

Note  54,  page  5,  col.  1. 
lot  thiDDflaariaB^aiideTecyaaintlBUMrk 
Rev.  XX. 

Note  55,  page  5,  col.  1. 
God  la  their  tempb^  and  the  Lamb  their  Fighc 
**  And  I  law  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord 


God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  in  the  taofkt 
it  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  mm,  ofRiu 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  Ibr  the  glory  of  Gc 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof 
ReT.xxL22. 

Note56,page5,coLl. 

And  the  dry  booea  be  warm  with  lUe  agaia 

"Thus  sahh  the  Loid  God  unto  these  bono 
Behold  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  yon,  an 
ye  shall  live."—"  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Son  c^ 
man,  these  bones  aie  the  whole  honss  of  land 
Eiek.xxxvil 


fitttone. 


LINES  ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 

WRITTEN  IN  1809. 


ID.  aTAKDO.  ICCIDBRIT.  HON.  SATIS.  ATDEO 
BFFARI.  SI  ay  IDEM.  NON.  CLARIYS.  MIHI 
PER.  SACROS.  TRIP0DE8.  CBRTA.  REFERT.  DETS 
NEC.  BERVAT.  PENITYS.  FIDEM 

aroD.  St.  aviD.  liceat.  credere,  adhyc.  tamek 

NAM.  LAEVYM.  TONYIT.  NON.  PYERIT.  PROCYL, 

ftTABRENDYB.  CELERI.  ftYI.  PROPERET.  ORADT 

ET.  OALLYM.  EBPRIMAT.  FBROX 

PETRY8.  CRINITY8.  IN.  CABMIKK 
AD.  HER.  CARAPHAM. 


At  that  dread  season  when  th'  indignant  North 
Poured  to  vain  wars  her  tardy  numbers  forth, 
When  Frederic  bent  his  ear  to  Europe's  cry, 
And  fanned  too  late  the  flame  of  liberty ; 
By  feverish  hope  oppressed,  and  anxious  thought, 
In  Dresden's  grove  the  dewy  cool  I  8ought.(l) 
Through  tangled  boughs  the  broken  moonshine 

played. 
And  Elbe  slept  soft  beneath  hu  linden  shade : — 
Yet  slept  not  all ;— I  heard  the  ceaseless  jar, 
The  rattling  wagons,  and  the  wheels  of  war ; 
The  soonding  lash,  the  march's  mingled  ham. 
And,  lost  and  heard  by  fits,  the  languid  drum; 
O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thundering  hoofs  that 

trode, 
And  the  far-distant  fife  that  thrilled  along  the 

road. 
Ves,  sweet  it  seems  across  some  watery  dell 
To  catch  the  music  of  the  pealing  bell; 
And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  the  beach  we  stray, 
The  ship-boy's  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay: 
But  sweet  no  less,  when  Justice  points  the  spear, 
Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear, 


To  catch  the  war-note  on  the  quivering  gale, 
And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  of  conquest  haiL 
Oh !  song  of  hope,  too  long  delusive  strain! 
And  hear  we  now  thy  flattering  voice  agaial 
But  late,  alas!  I  left  thee  cold  and  still, 
Stunned  by  the  wrath  of  heaven,  on  PratKo's 

hiU.(2) 
Oh  I  on  that  hill  may  no  kind  month  renew 
The  fertile  rain,  the  sparkling  sonuner  dew! 
Accursed  of  God,  may  those  bleak  summits  tdl 
The  field  of  anger  where  the  mighty  fell 
There  youthful  Faith  and  high-bom  Cooragf  rest 
And,  red  with   slaughter,  Freedom's  humbled 

crest  |(3) 
There  Europe,  soiled  with  blood  her  tresses  gnj, 
And  ancient  Honour's  shield— all  vilely  thrown 

away. 
Thus  mused  my  soul,  as  in  succession  dretr 
Rose  each  grim  shape  of  Wrath  and  Doubt  tod 

Fear; 
Defeat  and  shame  in  grizzly  vision  passed, 
And  Vengeance,  bought  with  bkxxl,  and  glorwos 

Death  the  last. 
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And  through  the  night  each  sparkting  bayonet, 
StiU  memory  told  how  Austria's  evil  hour 
Had  felt  on  Praga's  field  a  Fredericks  power, 
And  Gallia's  vaunting    tndn,(4)  and    Mosoo's 

horde, 
Had  fleshed  the  maiden  steel  of  Brunswic's  sword. 
Oh!  yet,  I  deemed,  that  Fate,  by  justice  led, 
Might  wreathe  once  more  the  veteran's  silver  head ; 
That  Europe's  ancient  pride  would  yet  disdain 
The  cumbrous  sceptre  of  a  single  reign; 
That  conscious  right  would  tenfold  strength  aflbid. 
And  Heaven  assist  the  patriot's  holy  sword, 
And  look  in  mercy  through  the  auspicious  sky, 
To  bless  the  saviour  host  of  Qermany. 
And  are  they  dreams,  these  bodings,  such  as 
shed 
Their  k>ne1y  oomibrt  o'er  the  hermit's  bed? 
And  are  they  dreams?  or  can  the  Eternal  Mind 
Care  for  a  sparrow,  yet  neglect  mankind  1 
Why,  if  the  dubious  battle  own  his  power, 
And  the  red  sabre,  where  he  bids,  devour. 
Why  then  can  one  the  curse  of  worlds  deride, 
Aixl  millions  weep  a  tyrant's  single  pride? 

Thus  sadly  musing,  far  my  footsteps  strayed. 
Rapt  in  the  visions  of  the  Aonian  maid. 
It  was  not  she,  whose  k>nely  voice  I  hear 
Fall  in  soft  whispers  on  my  lovo-lom  ear; 
My  daily  guest,  who  wont  my  steps  to  guide 
Through  the  green  walks  of  scented  even-tide, 
Or  stretched  with  me  in  noonday  ease  along, 
To  list  the  reaper's  chaunt,  or  throstle's  song: 
But  she  of  loftier  port;  whose  grave  control 
Rules  the  fierce  workings  of  the  patriot's  soul; 
!$he,  whose  high  presence,  o'er  the  midnight  oil. 
With  fame's  bright  promise  cheers  the  student's 

toO; 
That  same  was  she,  whose  ancient  lore  refined 
The  sober  hardihood  of  Sydney's  mind. 
Borne  on  her  wing,  no  more  I  seemed  to  rove 
Uy  Dresden's  glittering  spires^  and  linden  grove ; 
No  more  the  giant  Elbe,  all  silver  bright. 
Spread  his  broad  boeoin  to  the  fair  moonlight, 
While  the  still  maigent  of  his  ample  flood 
Bore  the  dark  image  of  the  Saxon  wood — 
(Woods  happy  once,  that  heard  the  carols  free 
Of  rustic  love,  and  cheerful  industiy; 
Now  dull  and  joyless  lie  their  alleys  green. 
And  silence  maiks  the  track  where  France  hai 

been.) 
Far  other  scenes  than  these  my  fancy  viewed: 
Rocks  robed  in  ice,  a  mountain  solitude; 
Where  on  Helvetian  hills,  in  godlike  state^ 
Alone  and  awful,  Europe's  Angel  sate: 
Silent  and  stem  he  sate;  then,  bending  low. 
Listened  the  ascending  plaints  of  human  wo. 
And  waving  as  in  grief  his  towery  head, 
<*  Not  yet,  not  yet  the  day  of  rest,"  he  said; 
3 


Soars  o'er  the  banners  of  the  younger  king. 
Too  rashly  brave,  who  seeks  with  single  sway 
To  stem  the  lava  on  its  destined  way. 
Poor,  glittering  warriors,  only  wont  to  know 
The  bloodless  pageant  of  a  martial  show; 
NurscUngs  of  peace ;  for  fiercer  fights  prepare. 
And  dread  the  step-dame  sway  of  unaccustomed 

war! 
They  fight,  they  bleedl—Ohl  had  that  bkxxl  beeir 

shed 
When  Charles  and  Valour  Austria's  armies  led; 
Had  these  stood  forth  the  righteous  cause  to  shield, 
When  victoiy  wavered  on  Moravia's  field; 
Then  France  had  mounied  her  congnrete  madoin 

vain. 
Her  backward  beaten  ranks,  and  countless  slain; 
Then  had  the  strength  of  Europe's  freedom  stood, 
And  still  the  Rhine  had  rolled  a  German  flood  1 

Oh !  nursed  in  many  awile,  and  practised  bng. 
To  spoil  the  poor,  and  cringe  befi>re  the  strong; 
To  swell  the  victor's  state,  and  hovering  near, 
Like  some  base  Tulture  in  the  battle's  rear, 
To  watch  the  carnage  of  the  field,  and  share 
Each  loathsome  alms  the  prouder  eagles  spare: 
A  curse  is  on  thee  Brandenburgh !  the  sound 
Of  Poland's  wailings  drags  thee  to  the  ground; 
And,  drunk  with  guilt,  thy  harlot  lips  shall  know 
The  bitter  dregs  c^  Austria's  cup  of  wo. 
"  Enough  of  vengeance!  O'er  the  ensanguined 
plain 
I  gaze  and  seek  their  numerous  host  in  vain; 
Gone  like  the  locust  band  when  whiriwinds  bear 
Their  flimsy  regions  through  the  waste  of  air. 
Enough  of  vengeance! — By  the  gk>riou8  dead. 
Who  bravely  fell  where  youthful  Lewis  led;(5^ 
By  Blucher's  sword  in  fiercest  danger  tried, 
And  the  true  heart  that  burst  when  Brunswic  died; 
By  her  whose  charms  the  coldest  zeal  might 

warm,(6) 
The  manliest  firmness  in  the  fairest  form — 
Save,  Europe,  save  the  remnant  I — ^Yet  renuuns 
One  glorious  path  to  free  the  world  from  chains. 
Why,  when  your  northern  band  in  Eylau's  wood 
Retreating  struck,  and  tracked  their  course  with 

blood. 
While  one  firm  rock  the  floods  of  rain  stayed. 
Why,  generous  Austria,  were  thy  wheels  delayed? 
And  Albion!" — Darker  sorrow  veiled  his  brow — 
"  Friend  of  the  friendless — Albion !  where  art  thou? 
Child  of  the  Sea,  whose  wing-like  sails  are  spread, 
The  covering  cherub  of  the  ocean's  bed  1(7) 
The  storm  and  tempest  render  peace  to  thee. 
And  the  wild-roaring  waves  a  stem  security. 
But  hope  not  thou  in  Heaven's  own  strength  to  ride, 
Freedom's  loved  ark,  o'er  broad  oppression's  tide ; 
If  virtue  leave  thee,  if  thy  careless  eye 
Glance  in  contempt  on  Europe's  agony. 
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Alas !  where  now  the  hands  who  wont  to  pour 
Their  strong  deliverance  on  th'  Egyptian  shore  7 
Wing,  wing  your  course,  a  prostrate  world  to  save, 
Triumphant  squadrons  of  Trafalgar's  wave. 

"  And  thou,  blest  star  of  Europe's  darkest  hour, 
Whose  words  were  wisdom,  and  whose  counsels 

power, 
Whom  earth  applauded  through  her  peopled  shores ! 
(Alas!  whom  earth  too  early  lost  deplores; — ) 
Young  without  follies,  without  rashness  bold, 
And  greatly  poor  amidst  a  nation's  gold ! 
In  every  veering  gale  of  faction  true. 
Untarnished  Chatham's  genuine  child,  adieu  I 
Unlike  our  common  suns,  whose  gradual  ray 
Expands  from  twilight  to  intenser  day, 
Thy  blaze  broke  forth  at  once  in  full  meridian  sway, 
O,  proved  in  danger!  not  the  fiercest  flame 
Of  Discord's  rage  thy  constant  soul  could  tame ; 
Not  when,  far-striding  o'er  thy  palsied  land, 
Gigantic  Treason  took  his  bolder  stand ; 
Not  when  wild  Zeal,  by  murderous  Faction  led, 
On  Wicklow's  hills,  her  grass-green  banner  spread ; 
Or  those  stem  conquerors  of  the  restless  wave 
Defied  the  native  soil  they  wont'  to  save. — 
Undaunted  patriot !  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
When  pride  and  genius  own  a  sterner  power; 
When  the  dinmied  eyeball,  and  the  struggling 

breath, 
And  pain,  and  terror,  mark  advancing  death ; — 
Still  in  that  breast  thy  country  held  her  throne, 
Thy  toil,  thy  fear,  thy  prayer  were  hers  alone, 
Thy  last  fidnt  effort  hen,  and  hen  thy  parting 
groan. 

"  Yes,  from  those  lips  while  fainting  nations  drew 
Hope  ever  strong,  and  courage  ever  new ; — 
Yet,  yet,  I  deemed,  by  that  supporting  hand 
Propped  in  her  ffdl  might  Freedom's  ruin  stand ; 
And  purged  by  fire,  and  stronger  from  the  storm. 
Degraded  Justice  rear  her  reverend  form. 
Now,  hope,  adieu ! — adieu  the  generous  care 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  tame  the  proud  in  war! 
The  golden  chain  of  realms,  when  equal  awe 
Poised  the  strong  balance  of  impartial  law ; 
When  rival  states  as  federate  sisters  shone, 
Alike,  yet  various,  and  though  many,  one; 
And,  bright  and  numerous  as  the  spangled  sky. 
Beamed  each  fair  star  of  Europe's  galaxy — 
All,  all  are  gone,  and  after-time  shall  trace 
One  boundless  rule,  one  undistinguished  race ; 
Twilight  of  worth,  where  nought  remains  to  move 
The  patriot's  ardour,  or  the  subject's  love. 

"  Behold,  e'en  now,  while  every  manly  lore 
And  ev'ry  muse  forsakes  my  yielding  shore ; 
Faint,  vapid  fruits  of  slavery's  sickly  clime. 
Each  tinsel  art  succeeds,  and  harlot  rhyme ! 
To  gild  the  vase,  to  bid  the  purple  spread 
In  sightly  foldings  o'er  the  Grecian  bed, 
T  heir  mimic  guard  where  scul  pt ored  gryphons  keep, 
And  Memphian  idols  watch  o'er  beauty's  sleep ; 


To  rouse  the  slumbering  sparks  of  faint  dam 
With  the  base  tinkling  of  the  Teian  lyre ; 
While  youth's  enervate  glance  and  gkiating  age 
Hang  o'er  the  mazy  waltz,  or  pageant  stage ; 
Elach  wajrward  wish  of  sickly  taste  to  pieaae. 
The  nightly  revel  and  the  noontide  ease— 
These,  Europe,  are  thy  toihs  thy  trophies  these ! 
*'  So^  when  vride-wasting  hail,  or  whelming  rain. 
Have  strewed  the  bearded  hope  of  golden  grain, 
From  the  wet  furrow,  struggling  to  the  skies, 
The  tall,  rank  weeds  in  barren  splendour  rise ; 
And  strong,  and  towering  o'er  the  mildewed  ear, 
Uncomely  flowers  and  baneful  herbs  appear; 
The  swain's  rich  toils  to  useless  poppies  yield, 
And  Famine  stalks  along  the  purple  field. 
"And    thou,  the   poet's  theme,  the  patrioTs 

prayer! 
Where,  France,  thy  hopes,  thy  gilded  promise 

where; 
When  o'er  Montpelier's  vines,  and  Jura's  movrs, 
All  goodly  bright,  young  Freedom's  planet  rosel. 
What  boots  it  now,  (to  our  destruction  brave,) 
How  strong  thine  arm  in  war?  a  valiant  dave 
What  boots  it  now  that  wide  thine  eagles  sail, 
Fanned  by  the  flattering  breath  of  conquest's  gale? 
What,  that,  high-piled  within  yon  ample  dome, 
The  blood-bought  treasures  rest  of  Greece  and 

Rome? 
Scourge  of  the  highest,  bolt  in  vengeance  buried 
By  Heaven's  dread  justice  on  a  shrinking  woridi 
Go,  vanquished  victor,  bend  thy  proud  helm  down 
Before  thy  sullen  tyrant's  steely  crown. 
For  him  in  Afric's  sands,  and  Poland's  snows, 
Reared  by  thy  toil  the  shadowy  laurel  grows; 
And  rank  in  Grerman  fields  the  harvest  springs 
Of  pageant  councils  and  obsequious  kings. 
Such  purple  slaves,  of  glittering  fetters  vain, 
Linked  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Latian  chain ; 
And  slaves  like  these  shall  every  tyrant  find, 
To  gild  oppression,  and  debase  mankind. 

"  Oh !  live  there  yet  whose  hardy  souls  and  high 
Peace  bought  with  shame,  and  tranquil  bonds  de^ 
Who,  driven  from  every  shore,  and  lords  in  vain 
Of  the  wide  prison  of  the  lonely  main, 
Cling  to  their  country's  rights  with  freebom  zeal. 
More  strong  from  every  stroke,  and  patient  of  the 

steel? 
Guiltless  of  chains,  to  them  has  Heaven  consigned 
Th'  entrusted  cause  of  Europe  and  mankind! 
Or  hope  we  yet  in  Sweden's  martial  snows 
That  Freedom's  weary  foot  may  find  repose? 
No ; — from  yon  hermit  shade,  yon  cypress  dell, 
Where  faintly  peals  the  distant  matin-bell ; 
Where  bigot  kings  and  tyrant  priests  had  shed 
Their  sleepy  venom  o'er  bis  dreadful  head ; 
He  wakes,  th'  avenger — hark  !  the  hills  around, 
Untamed  Austria  bids  her  clarion  sound ; 
And  many  an  ancient  rock,  and  fleecy  plain. 
And  many  a  valiant  heart  returns  the  strain : 
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Flings  its  long  shadow  o'er  th'  Herculean  deep, 
And  Lucian  glade«,  whose  hoary  poplars  wave 
In  soft,  sad  murrours  over  Inez'  grave.(8) 
They  bless  the  call  who  dared  the  first  withstand(9) 
The  Moslem  wasters  of  their  bleeding  land, 
"When  firm  in  faith,  and  red  with  slaughtered  foes, 
Thy  spear-encircled  crown,  A8turia(10)  rose, 
"Not  these  alone ;  as  loud  the  war-notes  swell, 
La  Mancha's  shepherd  quits  his  cork- built  cell ; 
Alhama's  strength  is  there,  and  those  who  till 
(A  hardy  race !)  Morena's  scorched  hilt ; 
And  in  rude  arms  through  wide  Gallicia's  reign, 
The  swarthy  vintage  pours  her  vigorous  train. 
"  Saw  ye  those  tribes?  not  theira  the  plumed 

boast, 
The  sightly  trappings  of  a  marshalled  host ; 
No  weeping  nations  curse  their  deadly  skill, 
Elxpert  in  danger,  and  inured  to  kill : 
Bat  theirs  the  kindling  eye,  the  strenuous  arm; 
Theira  the  dark  cheek,  with  patriot  ardour  warm, 
CJnblanched  by  sluggard  ease,  or  slavish  fear. 
And  proud  and  pure  the  blood  that  mantles  there. 
Theira  from  the  birth  is  toil ; — o'er  granite  steep, 
And  heathy  wild,  to  guard  the  wandering  sheep; 
To  urge  the  labouring  mule,  or  bend  the  spear 
'Gainst  the  night-prowling  wolf,  or  felon  bear; 
The  bull's  hoarse  rage  in  dreadful  sport  to  mock. 
And  meet  with  single  sword  his  bellowing  shock. 
Each  martial  chant  they  know,  each  manly  rhyme, 
Rode,  ancient  lays  of  Spain's  heroic  time.(ll) 
Of  him  in  Xere's  carnage  fearless  found, (12) 
(His  glittering   brows  with  hostile  spear-heads 

bound ;) 
Of   that   chaste    king   whose    hardy  mountain 

train(13) 
O'erthiew  the  knightly  race  of  Charlemagne ; 
And  chiefest  him  who  reared  his  banner  tall(14) 
(Illustrious  exile!)  o'er  Valencia's  wall; 
IJngraced  by  kings,  whose  Moorish  title  rose 
The  toil-earned  homage  of  his  wondering  foes. 
**  Yes;  every  mouldering  tower  and  haunted 

flood, 
And  the  wild  murmura  of  the  waving  wood ; 
Elach  sandy  waste,  and  orange-scented  dell. 
And  red  Buraba's  field,  and  Lugo,(15)  tell. 
How  their  brave  fathera  fought,  how  thick  the  in- 

vadera  fell. 
Oh !  virtue  k>ng  forgot,  or  vainly  tried, 
To  glut  a  bigot's  zeal,  or  tyrant's  pride ; 
Condemned  in  distant  cUmes  to  bleed  and  die 
'Mid  the  dank  poisons  of  Tla8cala'8(16)  sky; 
Or  when    stern  Austria   stretched   her  lawless 

reign, 

And  spent  in  northern  fights  the  flower  of  Spain ; 
Or  war's  hoarse  furies  yelled  on  Ysell's  shore, 
And  Alva's  ruffian  sword  was  drunk  with  gore. 
Yet  dared  not  then  Tlascala's  chiefs  withstand 
The  lofty  daring  of  Castilias  band; 


plored. 
And  cursed  the  deathful  point  of  Ebro's  sword. 
Now,  nerved  with  hope,  their  night  of  slavery  past, 
Each  heart  beats  high  in  freedom's  buxom  blast ; 
Lo  I  Conquest  calls,  and  beck'ning  firom  afar, 
Uplifts  his  laurel  wreath,  and  waves  them  on  to 

war. 
— Wo  to  th'  usurper  then,  who  dares  defy 
The  sturdy  wrath  of  rustic  loyalty! 
Wo  to  the  hireling  bands,  foredoomed  to  feel 
How  strong  in  labour's  homy  hand  the  steel  !(18) 
Behold  e'en  now,  beneath  yon  BoBtic  skies 
Another  Pavia  bids  her  trophies  rise ; — 
E'en  now  in  base  disguise  and  friendly  night 
Their  robber-monarch  speeds  his  secret  flight; 
And  with  new  zeal  th%fiery  Lusians  rear, 
(Roused  by  their  neighbour's  worth,)  the  long-ne- 
glected spear. 
"  So  when  stern  winter  chills  the  April  sbowen^ 
And  iron  firost  forbids  the  timdy  flowera ; 
Oh!  deem  not  thou  the  vigorous  herb  below 
Is  crushed  and  dead  beneath  the  incumbent  snow; 
Such  tardy  suns  shall  wealthier  harvests  bring 
Than  all  the  early  smiles  of  flattering  spring." 

Sweet  as  the  martial  trumpet's  silver  swell. 
On  my  charmed  sense  th'  unearthly  accents  fell ; 
Me  wonder  held,  and  joy  chastised  by  fear, 
As  one  who  wished,  yet  hardly  hoped  to  hear. 
"  Spirit,"  I  cried,  "  dread  teacher,  yet  declare, 
In  that  good  fight,  shall  Albion's  arm  be  there  1 
Can  Albion,  brave,  and  wise,  and  proud,  refrain 
To  hail  a  kindred  soul,  and  link  her  fate  with 

Spain  1 
Too  bng  her  sons,  estranged  from  war  and  toil, 
Have  loathed  the  safety  of  the  sea-girt  isle; 
And  chid  the  waves  which  pent  their  fire  within, 
As  the  stalled  war-horse  wooe  the  battle's  din. 
Oh,  by  this  throbbing  heart,  this  patriot  glow. 
Which,  well  I  feel,  each  English  breast  riiall 

know; 
Say,  shall  my  country,  roused  from  deadly  sleep, 
Crowd  with  her  hardy  sons  yon  western  steep; 
And  shall  once  more  the  star  of  France  grow 

pale. 
And  dim  its  beams  in  RonoesvalW  vale  ?( 19) 
Or  shall  foul  sloth  and  timid  doubt  conspire 
To  mar  our  zeal,  and  waste  our  manly  fire  7" 

Still  as  I  gazed,  his  lowering  features  spread, 
High  rose  his  form,  and  darkness  veiled  his  head ; 
Fast  from  his  eyes  the  ruddy  lightning  broke, 
To  heaven  he  reared  his  arm,  and  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Wo,  trebly  wo  to  their  slow  zeal  who  bore 
Delusive  comfort  to  Iberia's  shore! 
Who  in  mid  conquest,  vaunting,  yet  dismayed, 
Now  gave  and  now  withdrew  their  laggard  aid ; 
Who,  when  each  bosom  glowed,  each  heart  beat 

high, 
Chilled  the  pure  stream  of  England's  eoeigy, 
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And  loAt  in  ooartly  forms  and  blind  delay 
The  loitered  houre  of  glory*g  Bhort-lived  day. 

"  O  peerlees  island,  greneroas,  bold,  and  free, 
IxMt,  ruined  Albion,  Europe  mourns  ibr  thee! 
Hadst  thou  but  known  the  hour  in  mercy  given 
To  stay  thy  doom,  and  ward  the  ire  of  Heaven ; 
Bared  in  the  cause  of  man  thy  warrior  breast, 
And  crushed  on  yonder  hills  th'  approaching  pest. 
Then  had  not  murder  sacked  thy  smiling  plain, 
And  wealth,  and  worth,  and  wisdom,  all  been  vain. 

"Yet,  yet  awake!  while  fear  and  wonder  wait, 
On  the  poised  balance,  trembling  still  with  fate  !(30) 
If  aught  their  worth  can  plead,  in  battle  tried, 
Who  tinged  with  slaughter  Tajo's  curdling  tide; 
(What  time  base  truce  the  wheels  of  war  could 

sUy, 
And  the  weak  victor  flung  ^  wreath  away;)— 
Or  theirs,  who,  doled  in  scanty  bands  afar, 
Waged  without  hope  the  disproportioned  war, 
And  cheerly  still,  and  patient  of  distress, 
Xied  their  forwasted  files  on  numbers  number- 
less!(21) 

"  Yes,  through  the  march  of  many  a  weary  day. 
As  yon  dark  column  toils  its  seaward  way; 
As  bare,  and  shrinking  from  th'  inclement  sky, 
The  languid  soldier  bends  him  down  to  die ; 
As  o'er  those  helpless  limbs,  by  murder  gored, 
The  base  pursuer  waves  his  weaker  sword. 
And,  trod  to  earth,  by  trampling  thousands  pressed, 
The  horse-hoof  glances  from  that  mangled  breast; 
E'en  in  that  hour  his  hope  to  England  flies, 
And  fame  and  vengeance  fire  his  closing  eyes. 

"Oh!  if  such  hope  can  plead,  or  his,  whose 
bier 
Drew  from  his  conquering  host  their  latest  tear; 
Whose  skill,  whose  matchless  valour,  gilded  flight ; 
Entombed  in  foreign  dust,  a  hasty  soldier's  rite;— 
Oh!  rouse  thee  yet  to  conquer  and  to  save. 
And  Wisdom  guide  the  sword  which  Justice  gave! 

"  And  yet  the  end  is  not!  from  yonder  towers 
While  one    Saguntum(22)   mocks    the   victor's 

powers; 
While  one  brave  heart  defies  a  servile  chain, 
And  one  true  soldier  wields  a  lance  for  Spain; 
Trust  not,  vain  tyrant,  though  thy  spoiler  band 
In  tenfold  myriads  darken  half  the  land ; 
(Vast  as  that  power,  against  whose  impious  lord 
Bethulia's  matron(33)  shook  the  nightly  sword  ;) 
Though  ruth  and  fear  thy  woundlcss  soul  defy, 
And  fatal  genius  fire  thy  martial  eye; 
Yet  trust  not  here  o'er  yielding  realms  to  roam. 
Or  cheaply  bear  a  bloodless  laurel  home  I 
•*Nol  by  His  viewless  arm  whose  righteous 
care 
Defends  the  orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man's  prayer; 
Who,  Lord  of  nature,  o'er  this  changeful  ball 
Decrees  the  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fall; 
Wondrous  in  all  his  ways,  unseen,  unknown,(24) 
Who  tieads  the  wine-press  of  the  world  alone ; 


And  robed  in  darkness,  and  surrounding  fean, 
Speeds  on  their  destined  road  the  match  of  yemn  I 
No! — shall  yon  eagle,  from  the  snare  set  fifee. 
Stoop  to  thy  wrist,  or  cower  his  vring  for  theet 
And  shall  it  tame  despair,  thy  strong  contiol. 
Or  quench  a  nation's  still  reviving  soull — 
Go,  bid  the  force  of  countless  bands  conspire 
To  curb  the  wandering  wind,  or  grasp  the  Bre  I 
Cast  thy  vain  fetters  on  the  troublous  sea  \ — 
But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  free." 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  8,  coL  1. 
In  Dresden's  grove  (he  dewy  coot  I  sought 
The  opening  lines  of  this  poem  were  really  c 
posed  in  the  situation  (the  Park  of  Dresden),  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings,  which  they 
attempt  to  describe.  The  disastrous  issue  of  Eling 
Frederic's  campaign  took  away  from  the  author 
all  inclination  to  continue  them,  and  they  remained 
neglected  till  the  hopes  of  Europe  were  again  re- 
vived by  the  illustrious  eflbrts  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Note  3,  page  8,  col.  3. 
Pratzen's  hlO. 
The  hill  of  Pratzen  was  the  point  most  ohsti- 
nately  contested  in  the  great  battle  which  has 
taken  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Austerlitz;  and  here  the  most  dreadful  slaughter 
took  place,  both  of  French  and  Russians.  The 
author  had,  a  few  weeks  before  he  wrote  the 
above,  vbited  every  part  of  this  celebrated  field. 

Note  3,  page  8,  col.  3. 
And,  rod  with  slaughter,  Freedom's  humble  cicA 
It  is  necessary  perhaps  to  mention,  that,  by 
freedom,  in  this  and  in  other  passages  of  the  pre- 
sent poem,  political  liberty  is  understood  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usurpation  of  any  single  European 
state.  In  the  particular  instance  of  Spain,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  hope  which  the  author  has  not  yet 
seen  reason  to  abandon,  that  a  struggle  so  nobly 
maintained  by  popular  energy,  must  terminate  in 
the  establishment  not  only  of  national  independ- 
ence, but  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Note  4,  page  9,  col.  1. 
Gallia's  vaunting  train. 
The  confidence  and  shameful  luxury  of  the 
French  nobles,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  are 
very  sarcastically  noticed  by  Templeman. 

Note  5,  page  9,  col.  9. 
Where  youthful  Lewb  kd. 
Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  who  fell 
gloriously  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  regiment 
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1  ne  uueen  ot  iTussia;  beauuhil,  untonunate, 
aud  uDBubdued  by  the  severest  reverses. 

Note  7,  page  9,  col  2. 
The  covering  cherub,  Ac 
"  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  coverest." — 
Addressed  to  Tyre,  by  Elzekiel,  xxviii.  14. 

Note  8,  page  11,  col.  1. 
lues' grave. 

Inez  de  Castro,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  Infant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV.  King  of  Portugal, 
and  stabbed  by  the  orders,  and,  according  to  Ca- 
moens,  in  the  presence  of  that  monarch.  A  foun- 
tain near  Coimbra,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and 
misfortunes,  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition,  and 
called  Amores.— Z>e  la  CUde,  Hist,  de  Poriugalle, 
4to.  torn.  i.  page  282-7: — and  Camoent'  Lwiad, 
canto  3,  stanza  czxxv. 

Note  9,  page  11,  col  1. 

^Wbo  dared  the  firat  withstand 

The  MoBlem  watesB  of  their  bleeding  land. 

The  Asturians,  who  under  Pelfigius  first  op- 
poeed  the  career  of  Mahometan  success. 

Note  10,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Tliy  spear-encircled  crown,  Aataria. 
"La  couronne  de  fer  de  Dom  P61age, — cette 
cooronne  si  simple  mais  si  glorieuse,  dont  chaque 
fleuron  este  'form6  du  fer  d'une  lance  arrach6e 
aux  Chevaliers  Maures  que  se  heros  avoit  fait 
tomber  sous  ses  coups." — '  Roman  de  Dom  Ursino 
le  Navarin,  TressaUj  tom.  iz.  52. 

Note  11,  page  11,  col.  1. 

Rode  ancient  lays  of  Spain's  heroic  time. 

See  the  two  elegant  specimens  given  by  Bishop 

Percy  in  his  Reliques;  and  the  more  accurate 

translations  of  Mr.  Rodd  in  his  Civil  Wars  of 

Grenada. 

Note  12,  page  11,  col.  I. 
Him  in  Xeras*  carnage  feariess  found. 
The  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mussulmans  at  the  battle  of  Xeres,  the 
Christian  army  being  defeated  with  dreadfVil 
•laughter,  and  the  death  of  their  King,  the  un- 
happy and  licentious  Roderigo.  Pelagius  assem- 
bled the  small  band  of  those  fugitives  who  despised 
submission,  amid  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias, 
under  the  name  of  King  of  Ovieda 


Note  13,  page,  11,  col.  1. 
or  tliat  chaste  king,  Ac 
Akmso,  sumamed  the  Chaste,  with  ample  rea- 
•on,  if  we  believe  his  historians;  who  defeated,  ao- 


valles.  Bertrand  del  Carpio,  the  son  of  Alonzo's 
sister,  Ximena,  was  his  general;  and  according  to 
Don  Ctuixote  (no  incompetent  authority  on  such 
a  subject)  put  the  celebrated  Ordando  to  the  same 
death  as  Hercules  inflicted  on  Antsus.  His  rea- 
son was,  that  the  Jiephew  of  Charlemagne  was 
enchanted,  and  like  Achilles  only  vulnerable  in 
the  heel,  to  guard  which  he  wore  always  iron 
shoes.  See  Mariana,  L  vii.  c.  xi. ;  Don  Gluixote, 
book  i.  c.  1.;  and  the  notes  on  Mr.  Southey's 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid ;  a  work  replete  with  power* 
ful  description,  and  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
and  manners,  and  which  adds  a  new  wreath  to 
one,  who  "nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  intactum 
reliquit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit." 

Note  14,  page  11,  col.  1.' 
Chiefest  him  who  reared  hb  banner  tall,  Sec 
Rodrigo  Diaz,  of  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  by 
the  Moors. — See  Mr.  Southey's  Chronicle 

Note  15,  page  11,  cd.  1. 
Red  Buraba'8  field,  and  Lugo— 
Buraba  and  Lugo  were  renowned  scenes  of 
Spanish  victories  over  the  Moors,  in  the  reigns 
of  Bermudo,  or,  as  his  name  is  Latinized,  Vere- 
mundus,  and  Alonso  the  Chaste.  Of  Lugo  the 
British  have  since  obtained^a  melancholy  know- 
ledge. 

Note  16,  page  11,  col.  1. 
TiMcala. 
An  extensive  district  of  Mexico ;  its  inhabitants 
were  the  first  Indians  who  submitted  to  the  Spa- 
niards under  Cortez. 

Note  17,  page  11,  col.  2. 
Her  captive  Ung. 
Francis  I.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  2. 

Yon  BoBoUc  skiea 

Andalusia  forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hispania 
Boetica. 

Note  18,  page  11,  coL  3. 
BoQcesvalles' vale. 
See  the  former  note  on  Alonso  the  Chaste. 


Note  20,  page  12,  col.  L 
The  poieed  balance  trembling  sUII  with  ftta. 
This  line  is  imitated  from  one  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
spirited  verses  on  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution. 
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Note  31,  page  12,  ool.  1. 

Numbsn  nnmberieM. 

"He  feotod  and  nw  what  namben  ntunberieaO* 

Milton,  Panuiise  Regained. 

Note  22,  page  12,  col.  1. 
OmSBguntuiiL 
The  ancient  siege  of  Saguntum  han  been  now 
Tivalied  hj  Zaragoza.     The  author  is  happy  to 


Note  23,  page  12,  col.  1. 
Becholia't  matroQ. 
Judith. 

Note  24,  page  12,  coL  1. 

Who  treada  the  wiD^prea  of  (be  warU  akMML 

"I  have  trodden  the  wine^press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  me,  for  I  will  tread 


refer  his  readers  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  his  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  ray 
friend  Mr.  Vanghan.  ifuiy." — Isaiah  Iziii.  3. 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  WEEKLY  CHURCH  SERVICE 
OF  THB  YEAR. 


Several  ct  theae  hjmm  were  originalljr  published  in  the 
Ghrtallan  Obaerrer,  lo  the  yean  1811  and  1812,  and  were 
then  accompanied  by  the  fcrilowlng  prefatory  notice,  whkh  It 
la  thought  due  to  the  author,  should  be  here  presenred. 

"  The  following  Bymna  are  pan  of  an  intended  series^  ap- 
propriate to  the  SundajB^  and  principal  holidays  of  the  year ; 
connected  in  acmie  degree  with  their  particular  Collects  and 
Ooipdi^  and  deaigned  to  be  anng  between  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  Sermon.  Tlie  eflbct  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
though  only  partially  adopted,  is  very  striking  in  the  Romish 
liturgy ;  and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied 
by  a  few  yerses  of  a  Fsalm,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
peculiar  derotlona  of  the  day^  and  selMled  at  the  discretion  of 
a  clerk  or  organist.  On  the  merits  of  the  present  imperihct 
easayi^  the  author  ia  unaflisctedly  diffident ;  and  as  his  labours 
are  Intended  for  the  uae  of  his  own  eongregaiion,  he  will  be 
thankful  for  any  suggestion  which  may  advance  or  correct 
them.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  hopes  the  following  poems 
will  not  be  found  reprehensible  ;>-«»  Ailsome  or  indecorous 
language  has  been  knowingly  adopted :  no  erotic  addresKs  to 
him  whom  no  unclean  lip  can  approach,  no  allegory  ill  un- 
dentood,  and  woran  applied.  It  is  not  enough,  In  his  opinion, 
to  object  to  such  expressions  that  they  are  fanatical ;  they 
are  positively  profane.  When  our  Saviour  was  on  eanh  and 
In  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind ;  when  he  sat  at 
the  tabtei^  and  washed  the  feet,  and  healed  iho  diseases  of  his 
erBStures;  yet  dkl  not  his  disciples  give  him  any  more  fami- 
liar name  than  Matter  or  Lord.  And  now  at' the  right  hand 
of  his  Father's  majesty,  shall  we  address  him  with  ditties  of 
embracea  and  passion,  or  language  which  it  would  be  dte- 
graceful  in  an  earthly  sovereign  to  endure  1  Such  expreasioni^ 
it  la  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture ;  but  even  if  the  original 
application,  which  is  often  doubtful,  were  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally ascertained,  yet,  though  the  collective  Christian 
church  may  very  properly  be  personified  as  the  spouse  of 
ChziBi,  an  application  of  such  language  to  individual  believere 
Is  as  dangerous  as  it  Is  absurd  and  unamhorized.  Nor  is  it 
going  too  far  to  asseit,  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer 
can  hardly  bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more 
scandalously  profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name 
In  heaven  uid  earth,  than  oeiialn  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in 
our  popular  ooUeoilonf  of  rrtigious  poeuy." 

Bishop  Heber  subsequently  arranged  these  hymra^  with 
■ome  others  by  various  writers^  In  a  regular  series  adapted  to 
the  serrloes  of  the  Church  of  England  thraughout  the  jear, 
and  H  was  Us  lntenti(»i  to  publish  them  soon  after  hto  arrival 


in  India;  but  the  arduoua  duties  of  hia  station  left  little  thw^ 
during  the  short  life  there  allotted  to  him,  for  any  emptoyiiMtt 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  diocese.  Thta  bttk^^ 
nient  of  them  has  been  puUMted  In  Ef^lsiidafans  his  A*th^ 
and  republiahad  in  this  country* 


ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

Matt.  xxi. 

HosANNA  to  the  living  Lord! 
Hosanna  to  the  incarnate  Word  I 
To  Christ,  Creator,  Saviour,  King, 
Let  earth,  let  heaven,  Hosanna  sing ! 
Hosanna  I  Lord  1  Hosanna  in  the  highmi! 

Hosanna,  Lord !  thine  angels  cry ; 
Hosanna,  Lord!  thj  saints  reply; 
Above,  beneath  us,  and  anmnd) 
The  dead  and  living  swell  the  sound ; 
Hosanna!  Lord !  Hqsanna  in  the  highest t 

Oh,  Saviour !  with  protecting  care. 
Return  to  this  thy  house  of  prayer! 
Assembled  in  thy  sacred  name, 
Where  we  thy  parting  promise  claim 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

But  cbiefest,  in  our  cleansed  breast. 
Eternal  1  bid  thy  spirit  rest, 
And  make  our  secret  soul  to  be 
A  temple  pure,  and  worthy  thee  I 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  higherti 

So,  in  the  last  and  dreadful  day, 
When  earth  and  heaven  shall  melt  away, 
Thy  flock,  redeemed  from  sinful  stain, 
Shall  swell  the  sound  of  praise  again, 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hoeanna  in  the  highent  1 
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John  i. 

'Fhb  Lord  will  come !  the  earth  shall  quake, 
The  hilk  their  fixed  seat  forsake ; 
And,  withering,  from  the  vault  of  night 
The  stars  withdraw  their  feeble  light 

The  Lord  will  come !  but  not  the  same 
Aa  once  in  lowly  form  he  came, 
A  silent  lamb  to  slaughter  led, 
The  bruised,  the  sufiering,  and  the  dead. 

The  Lord  will  come !  a  dreadful  form, 
"With  wreath  of  flame,  and  robe  of  storm, 
On  cherub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind. 
Anointed  Judge  of  hnm&n-kind  I 

Can  thb  be  Thee  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway ; 
By  power  oppressed  and  mocked  by  pride  1 
Oh,  God  I  is  this  the  crucified? 

Go,  tyrants !  to  the  rocks  complain ! 
Go,  seek  the  mountain's  cleft  in  vain ! 
But  fidth,  victorious  o'er  the  tomb, 
Shall  sing  for  joy— the  Lord  is  come ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Luke  xxi. 

In  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
Signs  and  wonders  there  shall  be; 

Earth  shall  quake  with  inward  wars. 
Nations  with  perplexity. 

Soon  shall  ocean's  hoary  deep, 

Tossed  with  stronger  tempests,  rise : 

Darker  storms  the  mountain  sweep. 
Redder  lightning  rend  the  skies. 

Evil  thoughts  shall  shake  the  proud. 
Racking  doubt  and  restless  fear ; 

And  amid  the  thunder  cloud 
Shall  the  Judge  of  men  appear. 

But  though  from  that  awful  face 
Heaven  shall  fade  and  earth  shall  fly, 

Fear  not  ye,  his  chosen  race. 
Your  redempGon  draweth  nigh  I 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Matt.  xi. 

Oh,  Saviour,  is  thy  promise  fled'} 
No  longer  might  thy  grace  endure, 

To  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead. 
And  preach  thy  gospel  to  the  poorl 


vv  iiu  long  lo  leei  my  peneci  reign, 
And  share  thy  kingdom's  happiness ! 

A  feeble  race,  by  passion  driven. 
In  darkness  and  in  doubt  we  roam. 

And  lift  our  anxious  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Our  hope,  our  harbour,  and  our  home ! 

Yet  mid  the  vrikl  and  wint'ry  gale, 
When  Death  rides  darkly  o'er  the  sesi 

And  strength  and  earthly  daring  fail. 
Our  prayers,  RedeeoMr!  rest  on  Thee. 

Come,  Jesus !  come  1  and,  as  of  yore 
The  prophet  went  to  clear  thy  way, 

A  harbinger  thy  feet  before, 
A  dawning  to  thy  brighter  day: 

So  now  my  grace  with  heavenly  shower 
Our  stony  hearts  for  truth  prepare ; 

Sow  in  our  souls  the  seed  of  power, 
Then  come  and  reap  thy  harvest  there ! 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

The  world  is  grown  okl,  and  her  pleasures  are 

past; 

The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  form  may  not  last ; 
The  world  is  grown  old,  and  trembles  for  fear; 
For  sorrows  abound  and  judgment  is  near  1 

The  sun  in  the  heaven  is  languid  and  pale ; 
And  feeble  and  few  are  the  firuits  of  the  vale ; 
And  the  hearts  of  the  nations  fail  them  for  feai; 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near! 

The  king  on  his  throne,  the  bride  in  her  bower. 
The  children  of  pleasure  all  (eel  the  sad  hour; 
The  roses  are  faded,  and  tasteless  the  cheer. 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near  I 

The  world  is  grown  old ! — but  should  we  complain. 
Who  have  tried  her  and  know  that  her  promise  is 

vaini 

Our  heart  is  in  heaven,  our  home  is  notiiere^ 
And  we  look  for  our  crown  when  judgment  is 

nearl 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Oh,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  mom 
Gave  to  our  world  below ; 

To  mortal  want  and  labour  bom, 
And  more  than  mortal  wo  I 

Incarnate  Word !  by  every  gnet, 
By  each  temptation  tried. 

Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief, 
And  to  redeem  us  died ! 


^ 
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If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed, 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell, 

Remind  us  of  thy  manger  bed. 
And  lowly  cottage  cell  I 

If  prest  by  poverty  aevere, 

In  envious  want  we  pine, 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 

How  poor  a  lot  was  thine  I 

Through  fickle  fortune's  varioui  went 

From  sin  preserve  us  free ! 
Like  us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been. 

May  we  rejoice  with  Thee  I 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY. 

The  Son  of  Gwi  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain ; 
Hia  blood-red  banner  streams  afar  I 

Who  follows  in  his  train  1 
Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  wo, 

Triumphant  over  pair^ 
Who  patient  bears  his  cross  below, 

He  follows  in  his  train  I 

The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 

Cookl  pierce  beyond  the  grave ; 
Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky, 

And  called  on  him  to  save. 
Lake  Him,  with  pardon  on  his  tongue 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain. 
He  prayed  for  them  that  did  the  wrong  i 

Who  follows  in  his  train  1 

A  glorious  band,  the  chosen  few. 

On  whom  the  spirit  came ;  ^ 
Twelve  valiant  saints,  their  hope  they  knew, 

And  mocked  the  cross  and  fiame. 
They  met  the  tyrant's  brandished  steel. 

The  lion's  gory  mane : 
They  bowed  their  necks  the  death  to  feel ! 

Who  follows  in  their  train? 

A  noble  army— men  and  boys, 

The  matron  and  the  maid. 
Around  the  Saviour's  throne  rejoice. 

In  robes  of  light  arrayed. 
They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain ! 
Oh,  God  I  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  folbw  in  their  train! 


BT.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST'S  DAY. 

Oh,  God !  who  gav'st  thy  servant  grace, 

Amid  the  storms  of  life  distrest, 
To  look  on  thine  incarnate  face. 

And  lean  on  thy  protecting  breast : 


To  see  the  light  that  dimly  shone, 
Eclipsed  for  us  in  sorrow  pale. 

Pure  Image  of  the  Eternal  One ! 
Through  shadows  of  thy  nxvrtal  veil  I 

Be  ours,  oh,  King  of  Mercy!  still 
To  feel  thy  presence  from  above. 

And  in  thy  word,  and  in  thy  will, 
To  hear  thy  voice  and  know  thy  love; 

And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  done, 
And  nature  waits  thy  dread  decree, 

To  find  our  rest  beneath  thy  throne, 
And  look,  in  humble  hope^  to  Thee ! 


INNOCENT'S  DAY. 

Oh  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb. 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  blow ! 

Firstlings  of  faith !  the  murderer's  knife 
Has  missed  its  deadliest  aim : 

The  Grod  for  whom  they  gave  their  life. 
For  them  to  suffer  came  I 

Though  feeble  were  their  daya  and  few. 

Baptized  in  blood  and  pain. 
He  knows  them,  whom  they  never  knew. 

And  they  shall  live  again. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb. 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom, 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  bfow ! 


SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS ;  O^ 
CIRCUMCISION. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might ! 
Of  mankind  the  life  and  light ! 
Maker,  teacher  infinite  I 

Jesus !  hear  and  save ! 

Who^  when  sin's  tremendous  doom 
Gave  Creation  to  the  tomb. 
Didst  not  scorn  the  Virgin's  womb, 
Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Mighty  monarch !  Saviour  mild  1 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child, 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 

Jesus !  hear  and  save  i 

Throned  above  celestial  things, 
Borne  aloft  on  angel's  wings. 
Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  kings ! 
Jesus  I  hear  and  save! 
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Robed  in  might  and  majesty, 
Hear  us!  help  us  when  we  cry! 

Jesus !  hear  and  save ! 


EPIPHANY. 

E5  K  EGHTEST  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning! 

X>awn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
St.s«.ir  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Gruide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 

CI7ol<l  on  his  cradle  the  dew  drops  are  shining, 
X^ow  ties  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 

.A^Kigels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, 
^laker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Sa^,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odours  of  Eidom  and  offerings  divine  1 

Oems  of  the  mounUin  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
^Alyirh  finom  the  forest  or  gold  from  the  miuel 

"Vadnly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  j 

"Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure : 

Richer  by  fiir  is  the  heart's  adoration ; 

I>earer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

JJAvm  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid  I 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  1 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 


Abashed  be  all  the  boast  of  age! 

Be  hoary  learning  dumb  I 
Expounder  of  the  mystic  page. 

Behold  an  Infant  come  1 

Oh,  Wisdom,  whose  unfading  power 

Beside  th'  Eternal  stood, 
To  frame,  in  nature's  earliest  hour, 

The  land,  the  sky,  the  flood ; 

Yet  didst  not  Thou  disdain  awhile 

An  infant  form  to  wear; 
To  bless  thy  mother  with  a  smile, 

And  lisp  thy  faltered  prayer. 

But,  in  thy  Father's  own  abode, 
With  Israel's  elders  round, 

Conversing  high  with  Israel's  God, 
Thy  chiefert  joy  was  found. 

So  may  our  youth  adore  thy  name  I 
And,  Saviour,  deign  to  bless 

With  fostering  grace  the  timid  flame 
Of  early  bolineas ! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY 
By  cool  SUoam's  shady  rill 

How  sweet  the  lily  grows ! 
How  9weet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  rose ! 

Lo !  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod  ; 

Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweet, 
Is  upward  drawn  to  God ! 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

The  lily  must  decay ; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wint'ry  hour 

Of  man's  maturer  age 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage  I 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  thy  Father's  shrine! 
Whose  years,  with  changeless  virtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  divine, 

Dependent  on  thy  bounteous  breath, 

We  seek  thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  thine  own  I 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY 
Oh,  hand  of  bounty,  largely  spread. 
By  whom  our  every  want  is  fed, 
Whate'er  we  touch,  or  taste,  or  see^ 
We  owe  them  all,  oh  Lord !  to  Thee; 
The  corn,  the  oil,  the  purple  wine, 
Are  all  thy  giAs,  and  only  thine ! 

The  stream  thy  word  to  nectar  dyed, 
The  bread  thy  blessing  multiplied. 
The  stormy  wind,  the  whelming  flood. 
That  silent  at  thy  mandate  stood, 
How  well  they  knew  thy  voice  divine. 
Whose  works  they  were,  and  only  thine  1 

Though  now  no  more  on  earth  we  trace 
Thy  footsteps  of  celestial  grace, 
Obedient  to  thy  word  and  will 
We  seek  thy  daily  mercy  still ; 
Its  blessed  beams  around  us  shine. 
And  thine  we  are,  and  only  thine  I 


FOR  THE  SAME. 

Incarnate  Word,  who,  wont  to  dwell 
In  lowly  shape  and  cottage  cell, 
Didst  not  refuse  a  guest  to  be 
At  Cana's  poor  festivity : 
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Oh,  when  our  bouI  from  care  w  free, 
Then,  Saviour,  may  we  think  on  Thee, 
And  seated  at  the  festal  board, 
In  Fancy's  eye  behold  the  Lord. 

Then  may  we  seem,  in  Fancy's  ear, 
Thy  manna-dropptng  tongoe  to  hear, 
And  think, — even  now,  thy  searching  gaze 
Each  secret  of  our  soul  surveys  I 

So  may  such  joy,  chastised  and  pure. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  endure ; 
Nor  pleasure  in  the  wounded  mind 
Shall  leave  a  rankling  sting  behind ! 


FOR  THE  SAME. 

When  on  her  Maker's  bosom 
The  new-born  earth  was  laid, 

And  nature's  opening  blossom 
its  fairest  bloom  displayed ; 

When  all  with  fruit  and  flowers 
The  laughing  soil  was  drest, 

And  Eden's  fragrant  bowers 
Received  their  human  guest; 

No  sin  his  face  defiling, 
The  heir  of  Nature  stood. 

And  God,  benignly  smiling, 
Beheld  that  all  was  good ! 

Yet  in  that  hour  of  blessing, 
A  single  want  was  known ; 

A  wish  the  heart  distressing; 
For  Adam  was  alone ! 

Oh,  Gkxl  of  pure  affection  t 
By  men  and  saints  adored, 

Who  gavest  thy  protection 
To  Cana's  nuptial  board. 

May  such  thy  bounties  ever 
To  wedded  love  be  shown, 

And  no  rudo  hand  dissever 
Whom  thou  hast  linked  in  one 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 
Matt.  tiii. 

Lord  !  whose  love,  in  power  excelling. 

Washed  the  leper's  stain  away. 
Jesus !  from  thy  heavenly  dwelling, 

Hear  us,  help  us,  when  we  pray  I 

From  the  filth  of  vice  and  folly, 

From  infuriate  passion's  rage, 
Evil  thoughts  and  hopes  unholy, 

Heedless  youth  and  selfish  age  \ 


From  the  lusts  whose  deep  poUotlons 
Adam's  ancient  taint  disclose, 

From  the  tempter's  dark  intrusions, 
Restless  doubt  and  blind  repose; 

From  the  miser's  cuned  treaaun. 
From  the  drunkard's  jest  obscene, 

From  the  world,  its  pomp  and  pleasan, 
Jesus !  Master !  make  us  clean ! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPI- 
PHANY. 

Wh£K  through  the  torn  sail  the  wild  tempeit  ii  | 
streaming. 

When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  b 
gleaming, 

Nor  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seamen  tochoiiii, 

We  fly  to  our  Maker—"  Help,  Lon) !  or  we  per- 
ish!" 

Oh,  Jesus !  once  tossed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow, 
Aroused  by  the  shriek  of  despair  from  thy  pillow, 
Now,  seated  in  glory,  the  mariner  cherish, 
Who  cries  in  his  danger — "Help,  Lord!  orwv 
perish!" 

And  oh,  when  the  whirlwind  of  passion  isnging, 
When  hell  in  our  heart  his  wild  warfare  is  wagiog, 
Arise  in  thy  strength  thy  redeemed  to  chensb, 
Rebuke    the    destroyer—*"  Help,  Loid!  or  «e 
perish!" 


SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

The  Grod  of  glory  walks  his  round. 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound, 
"  No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here ! 

"  Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 
Whose  hands  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  detr, 
Waste  not  of  hope,  the  morning  light! 
Ah,  fools !  why  stand  ye  idle  hero  1 

"  Oh,  as  the  griefii  ye  would  assuage 
That  wait  on  life's  declining  year, 
Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age. 
And  work  your  Maker's  business  here ! 

"  And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gray 
Foretell  your  latest  travail  near. 
How  swiftly  fades  your  worthless  day! 
And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  here? 

"  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one ! 
But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 
Through  endless  years  the  guilt  must 
Of  moments  lost  and  wasted  here !" 
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Oh  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored, 
To  whom  the  anner's  soul  is  dear, 
Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Lord ! 
And  grant  ua  grace  to  please  thee  here  I 


SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

Oh,  God  I  by  whom  the  seed  is  given ; 

By  whom  the  harvest  blest ; 

Whose  word  like  manna  showered  from  heaven, 

Is  planted  in  oar  breast ; 

Preserve  it  from  the  passing  feet, 
And  plunderers  of  the  air ; 
The  sultry  sun's  intenser  heat, 
And  weeds  of  worldly  care ; 

Though  buried  deep  or  thinly  strewn, 
Do  thou  thy  grace  supply ; 
The  hope  in  earthly  furrows  sown 
Shall  ripen  in  the  sky! 


aUINaUAGESIMA. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might, 
Of  mankind  the  life  and  light, 
Maker,  teacher,  infinite, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save  I 

Who,  when  sin's  primeval  doom 
GUve  creation  to  the  tomb, 
Didst  not  scorn  a  Virgin's  womb, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Strong,  Creator,  Saviour  mild. 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child, 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 
Jesus,  hear  and  savel 

Throned  above  celestial  things, 
Borne  afoft  on  angels'  wings. 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kingB, 
Jestti^  hear  and  save ! 

Soon  to  come  to  earth  again, 
Judge  of  angek  and  of  men. 
Hear  us  now,  and  hear  us  then, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save  1 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

ViROiN-bom!  we  bow  before  thee! 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee ! 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild. 
Blessed  was  she  in  her  child ! 

Blessed  was  the  breast  that  fed  thee  I 
Blessed  was  the  hand  that  led  thee  I 


Blessed  was  the  patent's  eye 

That  watched  thy  slumbering  infancy ! 

Blessed  she  by  all  creation, 

Who  brought  forth  the  world's  salvation ! 

And  bleued  they,  for  ever  blest. 

Who  love  thee  most  and  serve  thee  best ! 

Virgin-bom  I  we  bow  before  thee ! 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee ! 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild, 
Blessed  was  she  in  her  child ! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh,  King  of  earth  and  air  and  sea ! 
The  hungry  ravens  cry  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  scaly  tribes  that  sweep 
The  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep ; 

To  thee  the  lions  roaring  call. 
The  common  Father,  kind  to  all ! 
Then  grant  thy  servants,  Lonl  I  we  pray. 
Our  daily  bread  from  day  to  day! 

The  fishes  may  for  food  complain ; 
The  ravens  spread  their  wings  in  vain ; 
The  roaring  lions  lack  and  pine ; 
But  God !  thou  carest  sUll  for  thine ! 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  food  can  bless 
The  bleak  and  lonely  wilderness ; 
And  thou  hast  taught  us,  Lord !  to  pray 
For  daily  bread  from  day  to  day ! 

And  oh,  when  through  the  wilds  we  roam 
That  part  us  from  our  heavenly  home; 
When,  lost  in  danger,  want,  and  wo^ 
Our  faithless  tears  begin  to  flow ; 

Do  thou  thy  gracious  comfort  give. 
By  which  alone  the  soul  may  live ; 
And  grant  thy  servants,  Lord !  we  pray, 
The  bread  of  life  from  day  to  day! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh  Thou,  whom  neither  time  nor  space 
Can  circle  in,  unseen,  unknown, 

Nor  faith  in  boldest  flight  can  trace, 
Save  through  thy  Spirit  and  thy  Son  1 

And  Thou  that  from  thy  bright  abode. 
To  us  in  mortal  weakness  shown. 

Didst  graft  the  manhood  into  God, 
Eternal,  oo-etemal  Son  I 

And  Thou  whose  unction  from  on  high 
By  comfort,  light,  and  love  is  known 

Who^  with  the  parent  Deity, 
Dread  Spirit  I  art  for  ever  one  I 
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Great  First  and  Last !  thj  blessing  give ! 

And  grant  us  faith,  thy  gift  alone, 
To  love  and  praise  thee  while  we  live, 

And  do  whate'er  thoa  would'st  have  done ! 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
The  Lord  of  might,  from  Sinai's  brow, 

Gave  forth  his  voice  of  thunder } 
And  Israel  lay  on  earth  below, 

Outstretched  in  fear  and  wonder. 
Beneath  his  feet  was  pitchy  night, 
And,  at  his  left  hand  and  his  right, 

The  rocks  were  rent  asunder  1 

The  Lord  of  love,  on  Calvary, 

A  meek  and  suffering  stranger, 
Upraised  to  heaven  his  languid  eye. 

In  nature's  hour  of  danger. 
For  us  he  bore  the  weight  of  wo. 
For  us  .he  gave  his  blood  to  flow, 
<    And  met  his  Father's  anger. 

The  Lord  of  love,  the  Lord  of  might, 

The  king  of  all  created, 
Shall  back  return  to  claim  his  light, 

On  clouds  of  glory  seated ; 
With  trumpet-sound  and  angel-song, 
And  hallelujahs  loud  and  long 

O'er  Death  and  HeU  defeated ! 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 
Oh  more  than  merciful !  whose  bounty  gave 
Thy  guiltless  self  to  glut  the  greedy  grave  I 
Whose  heart  was  rent  to  pay  thy  people's  price. 
The  great  High-priest  at  once  and  sacrifice ! 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain, 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain  I 

When  sin  with  flow'ry  garland  hides  her  dart, 
When  tyrant  force  would  daunt  the  sinking  heart, 
When  fleshly  lust  assails,  or  worldly  care. 
Or  the  soul  flutters  in  the  fowler's  snare, — 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain. 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain  I 

And  chiefest  then,  when  nature  yields  the  strife. 
And  mortal  darkness  wraps  the  gate  of  life, 
When  the  poor  spirit,  from  the  tomb  set  free, 
Sinks  at  thy  feet  and  lifts  its  hope  to  thee— 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain  I 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain ! 


EASTER  DAY. 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise 

Of  saints  that  sing  on  high ; 
With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm 

He  hath  won  the  victory  1 


Now  empty  are  the  courts  of  deaibg 
And  crushed  thy  sting,  despair : 

And  roses  bloom  in  the  desert  tomh^ 
For  Jesus  hath  been  there  I 

And  he  hath  tamed  the  strength  of  hdl. 
And  dragged  him  through  the  sky, 

And  captive  behind  his  chariot  wheel. 
He  hath  bound  captivity! 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise 

Of  saints  that  sing  on  high ; 
With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holly  an 

He  hath  won  the  victory ! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

Life  nor  Death  shall  us  dissever 
From  his  love  who  reigns  for  ever ! 
Will  he  fail  us?  Never!  never! 
When  to  him  we  ciy ! 

Sin  may  seek  to  snare  us. 
Fury  paauon  tear  us ! 
Doubt  and  fear,  and  grim  despair. 
Their  fangs  against  us  try; 

But  his  might  shall  still  defend  as. 
And  his  blessed  Son  befriend  as, 
And  his  Holy  Spirit  send  us 
Comfort  ere  we  die ! 


ASCENSION 


DAY,  AND   SUNDAY 
AFTER. 

"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son  V*  aaith  Um 

Lord. 
"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son ! 

Till  in  the  fiiUl  hour 

Of  my  wrath  and  my  power. 
Thy  foes  shall  be  a  footstool  to  thy  throne! 

"  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son !"  saith 

the  Lord. 
"  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son ! 
From  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
And  all  that  in  them  be, 
Which  thou  for  thine  heritage  hast  won !" 

Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Son  1"  saith  the  Lofd. 

"  Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Son ! 
And  all  that  live  and  move, 
Let  them  bless  thy  bleeding  love. 

And  the  work  which  thy  worthiness  hath  done.'" 


WHITSUNDAY. 
Spirit  of  Truth !  on  this  thy  day 

To  thee  for  help  we  cry ; 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  way 

Of  dark  mortality! 
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Ur  tongues  ot  vanous  tone ; 
But  long  thy  praises  to  proclaim 
With  fervour  in  our  own. 

We  mourn  not  that  prophetic  skill 

Is  found  on  earth  no  more ; 
Enough  for  us  to  trace  thy  will 

In  Scripture's  sacred  lore. 

We  neither  have  nor  seek  the  power 

III  demons  to  control ; 
But  thou  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Shall  chase  them  from  the  soul. 

No  heavenly  harpings  sooth  our  ear, 

No  mystic  dreams  we  share ; 
Yet  hope  to  feel  thy  comfort  near, 

And  bkss  thee  in  our  prayer. 

When  tongues  shall  cease,  and  power  decay. 

And  knowledge  empty  prove, 
Do  thou  thy  trembling  servants  stay 

With  Faith,  with  Hope,  with  Love ! 


TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

Holt,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 

Early  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise  to  thee; 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mighty  1 
Qod  in  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity  I 

Holy,  holy,  holy!  all  the  saints  adore  thee. 

Casting  down  their  golden  crowns  around  the 
glassy  sea; 

Cherubim  and  seraphim  falling  down  before  thee, 
Which  wert  and  art  and  evermore  shall  be ! 

Holy,  hdy,  holy !  though  the  darkness  hide  thee, 
Though  the  eye  of  sinful  man  thy  glory  may 
not  see. 

Only  thou  art  holy,  there  is  none  beside  thee, 
Perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity  I 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  I 

All  thy  works  shall  praise  thy  name  in  earth 
and  sky  and  sea. 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mighty! 
God  in  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
Room  for  the  proud !  Ye  sons  of  clay, 
From  far  his  sweeping  pomp  survey, 
Nor,  rashly  curious,  clog  the  way 
Bis  chariot  wheels  before  I 

Lo!  with  what  scorn  his  lofly  eye 
Glances  o'er  age  and  poverty. 
And  bids  intruding  conscience  fly 
Far  from  h'ls  palace  door  I 
4 


1  oat  Dear  nis  comn  down  the  street: 
Apd  dismal  seems  his  winding  sheet 
Who  purple  lately  wore! 

Ah!  where  must  now  his  spirit  fly 
In  naked,  trembling  agony  1 
Or  how  shall  he  for  mercy  cry 
Who  showed  it  not  before  1 

Room  for  the  proud !  in  ghastly  state, 
The  lords  of  hell  his  coming  wait. 
And  flinging  wide  the  dreadful  gate, 
That  shuts  to  ope  no  more. 

"Lo  here  with  us  the  seat,"  they  cry, 
"  For  him  who  mocked  at  poverty, 
And  bade  intruding  conscience  fly 
Far  from  his  palace  door!" 


FOR  THE  SAME. 

The  feeble  pulse,  the  gasping  breath, 
The  clenched  teeth,  the  glazed  eye. 

Are  these  thy  sting,  thou  dreadful  death  I 
O  grave,  are  these  thy  victory  1 

The  mourners  by  our  parting  bed, 
The  wife,  the  children,  weeping  nigh, 

The  dismal  pageant  of  the  desul, — 
These,  these  are  not  thy  victory ! 

But,  from  the  much-loved  worid  to  part, 
Our  lust  untamed,  our  spirit  high, 

All  nature  struggling  at  the  heart, 
Which,  dying,  feels  it  dare  not  die ! 

To  dream  through  life  a  gaudy  dream 
Of  pride  and  pomp  and  luxury, 

Till  wakened  by  the  nearer  gleam 
Of  burning,  boundless  agony ; 

To  meet  o'er  soon  our  angry  king. 
Whose  love  we  past  unheeded  by; 

Lo  this,  O  Death,  thy  deadliest  sting ! 
O  Grave,  and  this  thy  victory ! 

O  Searcher  of  the  secret  heart. 
Who  deigned  for  sinful  man  to  die ! 

Restore  us  ere  the  spirit  part, 
Nor  give  to  hell  the  victory! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY 

Forth  from  the  dark  and  stormy  sky, 
Lord,  to  thine  altar's  shade  we  fly; 
Forth  from  the  world,  its  hope  and  fear 
Saviour,  we  seek  thy  shelter  here: 
Weary  and  weak,  thy  grace  we  pray; 
Turn  not,  O  Lord!  thy  guests  away  1 
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Long  have  we  roamed  in  want  and  pain, 
Long  have  we  sought  thy  rest  in  Tain ; 
Wildered  in  doubt,  in  darkness  lost, 
Long  have  our  souls  been  tempest-tost ; 
Low  at  thy  feet  our  sins  we  lay ; 
Turn  not,  O  Lord  I  thy  guests  away  I 


If  thus  thy  bounties  gild  the  spaa 
Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  man, 
How  glorious  must  the  mansion  be 
Where  thy  redeemed  shaU  dweU  with  Tbeel 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  this  goodly  world  to  frame 
The  Lonl  of  might  and  mercy  came: 
Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  high, 
And  the  stars  sang  from  the  sky— 
"  Glory  to  God  in  heaven  l" 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  the  billows,  heaving  dark, 
Sank  around  the  stranded  ark, 
And  the  rainbow's  watery  span 
Spake  of  mercy,  hope  to  man, 
And  peace  with  God  in  Heaven! 

There  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
When  of  love  the  midnight  beam 
Dawned  on  the  towers  of  Bethlehem ; 
And  along  the  echoing  hill 
Angels  sang—"  On  earth  good  will, 
And  glory  in  the  Heaven  I'' 

There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
When  the  sheep  that  went  astray 
Turns  again  to  virtue's  way; 
When  the  soul,  by  grace  subdued, 
Sobs  it  prayer  of  gratitude. 
Then  is  there  joy  in  Heaven ! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

I  PRAISED  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield ; 
And  earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
**  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day !" 

I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ; 
1  praised  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleamed  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky! 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
**  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered!" 

O  God!  O  good  beyond  compare! 
If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Creator  of  the  roDing  flood! 

On  whom  thy  people  hope  alone; 
Who  cam'st,  by  water  and  by  bkxtd. 

For  Bian's  oflences  to  atone ; 

Who  from  the  labours  of  the  deep 
Didst  set  thy  servant  Peter  free, 

To  feed  on  earth  thy  chosen  sheep, 
And  build  an  endkss  church  to  thee. 

Grant  us,  devoid  of  worldly  care. 
And  leaning  on  thy  bounteous  hand 

To  seek  thy  help  in  humble  prayer, 
And  on  thy  sacred  rock  to  stand: 

And  when,  our  livelong  toil  to  crown. 
Thy  call  shall  set  the  spirit  free, 

To  cast  with  joy  our  burthen  down. 
And  rise,  O  Lord!  and  follow  tbeel 


SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  psint  tin 
laughing  soil ; 

When  summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mow- 
er's toil ; 

When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fiJlow  and 
the  flood, 

In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  owns  M 
Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  thai 

love  the  shade ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  moimtain  or  loD  t" 

drowsy  glade; 
The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoiceth  on 

his  way,  .     .,   , 

The  moon  and  stars,  their  Master's  name  m  a\eJA 

pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  thelord  of  nature,  expectontof  the  iky, 
Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  fittle  praise  deny  1 
No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasoni 

cease  to  be, 
Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  bve,  and,  Sanoor, 

honour  thee. 

The  flowere  of  spring  may  witlier,  the  hope  <»^ 
summer  fade,  ^       ^^ 

The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  Uids  wta» 
the  shade ; 
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their  old  decree, 
But  we  in  nature's  latest  hour,  O  Lord!  will  cling 
to  thee. 


TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Jerusjilem,  Jenualem !  enthroned  once  on  high. 
Thou  favoured  home  of  Qod  on  earth,  thou  heaven 

below  the  skyl 
Now  brought  to  bondage  with  thy  eons,  a  curse 

and  grief  to  see, 
Jerusalem,  Jeiuaakm !  our  tears  shall  flow  for  thee. 

Oh!  hadst  thou  known  thy  day  of  grace,  and 
flocked  beneath  the  wing 

Of  him  who  called  thee  lovingly,  thine  own  anoint- 
ed King, 

Then  had  the  tribes  of  all  the  world  gone  up  thy 
pomp  to  see, 

And  glory  dwelt  within  thy  gates,  and  all  thy  sons 
been  free! 

<  And  who  art  thou  that  mournest  me  7"  replied 

the  ruin  gray,. 
''  And  fear'st  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a 

castaway? 
I  am  a  dried  and  alject  branch,  my  place  is  given 

to  thee;      ' 
Bat  wo  to  every  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olive-tree ! 

"  Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of 

mercy  spent. 
For  heavy  was  my  chUdren's  crime,  and  strange 

their  punishment; 
Yet  ga»  not  idly  on  our  fall,  but,  sinner,  warned 

be. 
Who  spared  not  his  chosen  seed  may  send  his 

wrath  on  thee ! 

"  Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  thy  noon  is 
in  its  prime ; 

Oh !  turn  and  seek  thy  Saviour's  face  in  this  ac- 
cepted time! 

So,  Gkntile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  thee, 

And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  thy  home  for  ever  be !" 


THIRTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY. 

"  Who  yonder  on  the  desert  heath, 

Complains  in  feeble  tone  1" 
— "  A  pilgrim  in  the  vale  of  death. 

Faint,  bleeding,  and  alone !" 

**  How  cam'st  thou  to  this  dismal  strand 
Of  danger,  grief,  and  shame  1" 
'**  From  blessed  Sion's  holy  land, 
ByfoUyksd,  Icamer 


Whose  fury  laid  thee  low  Y* 
— '*  Sin  for  my  footsteps  twined  her  snare, 
And  death  has  dealt  the  bk>w  I" 

"  Can  art  no  medicine  for  thy  wound, 
Nor  nature  strength  supply?" 

— *'  They  saw  me  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
And  psfised  in  nlenoe  by  \" 

"But,  suffsrer!  is  no  comfort  near 

Thy  terrors  to  remove  V* 
— "  There  is  to  whom  my  soul  was  dear, 

But  I  have  scorned  his  love." 

'*  What  if  his  hand  were  nigh  to  save 
From  endless  death  thy  days  7" 

— "  The  soul  he  ransomed  from  the  grave 
Should  live  but  to  his  praise  l** 

"Rise  then,  O  rise !  his  health  embrace, 
With  heavenly  strength  renewed; 

And  such  as  is  thy  Saviour's  grace. 
Such  be  thy  gratitude  !*> 


FIFTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI 
NITY. 

Lo  1  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield !  ^ 

Hark  to  nature's  lesson  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  Heaven  I 

Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy ; 

"  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow: 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

"  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glovrs 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
That  we,  poor  citizens  of  air  7 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we. 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow! 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow! 

"  One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  there  lives  who,  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall: 
Pass  we  blithely,  then,  the  time, 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow; 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow !" 


SIXTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 

NITY. 
Wake  not,  oh  mother!  sounds  of  lamentation ! 
Weep  not,  oh  widow !  weep  not  hopelessly  t 
Strong  is  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation, 
Strong  is  the  word  of  God  to  succour  thee  I 
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Bear  forth  the  cold  oorpee,  slowly,  slowly  bear 
him: 

Hide  his  pale  features  with  the  sable  pall : 
Chide  not  the  sad  one  wildly  weeping  near  him 

Widowed  and  childless,  she  has  lost  her  all ! 

Why  pause  the  moomers?   Who  forbids  our 
weeping?    . 
Who  the  dark  pomp  of  sorrow  has  delayed! 
"  Set  down  the  bier— he  is  not  dead  but  sleeping 
*' Young  man,  arise!" — ^He  spake,  and  was 
obeyed! 

Change,  then,  oh  sad  one!  grief  to  exultation, 
Worship  and  fall  before  Messiah's  knee. 

Strong  was  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation. 
Strong  was  the  word  of  God  to  succour  thee ! 


NINETEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY. 

Ob  blest  were  the  accents  of  early  creation. 
When  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  down  from 
above; 

In  the  clods  of  the  earth  to  infuse  animation, 
And  wake  their  cold  atoms  to  life  and  to  love  I 

And  mighty  the  tones  which  the  firmament  rended, 
When  on  wheels  of  the  thunder,  and  wings  of 
the  wind. 
By  lightning,  and  hail,  and  thick  darkness  at- 
tended, 
He  uttered  on  Sinai  his  laws  to  mankind. 

And  sweet  was  the  Toice  of  the  First-bom  of 
heaven, 
(Though  poor  has  apparel,  though  earthly  his 
form,) 
Who  said  to  the  moumei^  "Thy  sins  are  for- 
given!" 
"Be  whole!"  to  the  sick,~and  "Be  still!"  to 
the  storm.  i 

Oh,  Judge  of  the  world!  when,  arrayed  in  thy 

Thy  summons  again  shall  be  heard  from  on 
high. 
While  nature  stands  trembling  and  naked  before 
thee. 
And  waits  on  thy  sentence  to  live  or  to  die; 

When  the  heaven  shall  fly  fast  from  the  sound  of 
thy  thunder. 
And  the  sun,  in  thy  lightnings,  grow  languid 
and  pale, 
And  the  sea  yield  her  dead,  and  the  tomb  cleave 
asunder, 
In  the  hour  of  thy  terrors,  let  mercy  prevail ! 


TWENTY-FIRST   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

The  sound  of  war !  In  earth  and  air 

The  volleying  thunders  roll: 
Their  fiery  darts  the  fiends  prepare, 
And  dig  the  pit,  and  spread  the  snan, 
Against  the  Christian's  soul 
The  tyrant's  sword,  the  rack,  the  flanw^ 

The  scorner's  serpent  tone, 
Of  bitter  doubt,  the  barbed  aim, 
All,  all  conspire  his  heart  to  tame : 
Force,  fraud,  and  hellish  fires  assail 
The  rivets  of  his  heavenly  mail, 

Amidst  his  foes  alone. 

Gods  of  the  world  I  ye  warrior  host 

Of  darkness  and  of  air. 
In  vain  is  all  your  impious  boast, 
In  Tain  each  missile  lightning  tost, 

In  Tain  tlie  tempter's  snare! 
Though  fast  and  far  your  arrows  fly, 

Though  mortal  nerve  and  bona 
Shrink  in  convulsive  agony, 
The  Christian  can  your  rage  defy ; 
Towen  o'er  his  head  salvation's  crest. 
Faith,  like  a  buckler,  guards  his  breast, 

Undaunted,  though  alone. 

'T  is  past !  H  is  o'er !  in  foul  defeat 

The  demon  host  are  fled! 
Before  tlie  Saviour's  mercy-seat, 
(His  live-long  work  of  faith  complete,) 

Their  conqueror  bends  his  head. 
"  The  spoils  thyself  hast  gained.  Lord! 

I  lay  before  thy  throne: 
Thou  weit  my  rock,  my  shield,  my  sword; 
My  trust  was  in  thy  name  and  word : 
'T  was  in  thy  strength  my  heait  was  strong; 
Thy  spirit  went  with  mine  along; 

How  was  I  then  alone  1" 


TWENTY-SECOND    SUNDAY   AFTER 
TRINITY. 

Oh  Gk>d !  my  sins  are  manifold,  against  my  lile 
they  cry, 

And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  to  thy  teo^ 
pie  fly; 

Wilt  thou  release  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  de- 
spair is  driven  1 

"Forgive!"  a  blessed  voice  replied,  "and  thoa 
shaltbe  forgiven!** 

My  foemen,  Lord !  are  fierce  and  fell,  they  spam 

roe  in  their  pride, 
They  render  evil  for  my  good,  my  patience  ibey 

deride ; 
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Arise,  oh  King!  and  be  the  proud  to  righteous 

ruin  driven  I 
"Forgive!"  an  awfiil  answer  came,   "as  thou 

would'st  be  fofgtven !" 

Seven  times,  Oh  Lord!  I  pardoned  them,  seven 
times  they  sinned  again ; 

They  practice  still  to  work  me  wo,  they  triumph 
in  my  pain; 

But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  re- 
sentment driven ! 

'  Forgive!"  the  voice  of  thunder  spake,  "  or  never 
be  forgiven!" 


TWENTY-THIRD   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

Froii  foes  that  would  the  land  devour^ 
From  guilty  pride,  and  lust  of  power*, 
From  wild  sedition's  lawless  hour ; 

From  yoke  of  slavery ; 
From  blinded  zeal  by  faction  led ; 
From  giddy  change  by  fancy  bred  ; 
From  poleonous  error's  serpent  head, 

GKx>d  Lord,  preserve  us  free ! 

Defend,  oh  Ghxl !  with  guardian  hand, 

The  laws  and  ruler  of  our  land. 

And  grant  our  church  thy  grace  to  stand 

In  faith, and  unity! 
The  spirit's  help  of  thee  we  crave, 
That  thou  whose  blood  was  shed  to  save, 
May'st,  at  thy  second  coming,  have 

A  flock  to  welcome  thee! 


TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

To  conquer  and  to  save,  the  Son  of  God 
Game  to  his  own  in  great  humility, 
Who  wont  to  ride  on  cherub  wings  abroad, 
And  round  him  wrap  the  mantle  of  the  sky. 
The  mountains  bent  their  necks  to  form  his  road ; 
The  clouds  droptdown  their  fatness  from  on  high; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  wild  waves  softly  flowed, 
And  the  winds  kissed  his  garment  tremblingly! 

The  grave  unbolted  half  his  grisly  door, 
(For  darkness  and  the  deep  had  heard  his  fame. 
Nor  bnger  might  their  ancient  rule  endure;) 
The  mightiest  of  mankind  stood  hushed  and  tame: 
And,  trooping  on  strong  wing,  his  angels  came 
To  work  his  will,  and  kingdom  to  secure : 
No  strength  be  needed  save  his  Father's  name ; 
Babes  were  his  heralds,  and  his  friends  the  poor! 
4* 


FOR  ST.  JAMES'S  DAY. 

THonoH  sorrows  rise  and  dangers  roll 
In  waves  of  darkness  o'er  my  soul, 
Though  friends  are  false  and  love  decays, 
And  few  and  evil  are  ray  days, 
Though  conscience,  fiercest  of  my  foes. 
Swells  with  remembered  guilt  my  woes, 
Yet  ev'n  in  nature's  utmost  ill, 
1  love  thee.  Lord !  I  love  thee  still  I 

Though  Sinai's  curse,  in  thunder  dread. 
Peals  o'er  mine  unprotected  head. 
And  memory  points,  with  busy  pain, 
To  grace  and  mercy  given  in  vain, 
Till  nature,  shrieking  in  the  strife. 
Would  fly  to  hell,  to  'scape  from  life. 
Though  every  thought  has  power  to  kill, 
I  love  thee.  Lord !  I  love  thee  still ! 

Oh,  by  the  pangs  thyself  hast  borne, 
The  ruffian's  blow,  the  tyrant's  scorn ; 
By  Sinai's  curse,  whose  dreadful  doom 
Was  buried  in  thy  guiltless  tomb: 
By  these  my  pangs,  whose  healing  smart 
Thy  grace  hath  planted  in  my  heart; 
I  know,  I  feel  thy  bounteous  will  I 
Thou  lovest  me,  Lord  1  thou  bvest  me  still  I 


MICHAELMAS  DAY. 

Oh,  captain  of  God's  host,  whose  dreadful  might 
Led  forth  to  war  the  armed  Seraphim, 

And  from  the  starry  height, 

Subdued  in  burning  fight. 
Cast  down  that  ancient  dragon,  dark  and  grim ! 

Thine  angels,  Christ  I  we  laud  in  solemn  lays, 
Our  elder  brethren  of  the  crystal  sky, 

Who,  'mid  thy  glory's  blaze. 

The  ceaseless  anthem  raise, 
And  gird  thy  throne  in  faithful  ministry ! 

We  celebrate  their  love,  whose  viewless  wing 
Hath  ]e(i  for  us  so  oft  their  mansion  high 

The  mercies  of  their  king. 

To  mortal  saints  to  bring, 
Or  guard  the  couch  of  slumbering  in&ncy. 

But  thee,  the  first  and  last,  we  glorify. 
Who,  when  thy  world  was  sunk  in  death  and  liii^ 

Not  with  thine  hierarchy, 

The  armies  of  the  sky. 
But  didst  with  thine  own  arm  the  battle  win. 

Alone  didst  pass  the  dark  and  dkmal  short 
Alone  didst  tread  the  wine-press,  and  akms, 

All  glorious  in  thy  gore. 

Didst  light  and  tife  restore, 
To  us  who  lay  io  darkness  and  undone! 
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Therefore,  with  angels  and  archangels,  we 
To  thy  dear  love  our  thankful  chonu  raise, 

And  tune  our  songs  to  thee 

Who  art,  and  ought  to  be, 
And,  endless  as  thy  mercies,  sound  thy  praise ! 


IN    TIMES   OF    DISTRESS    AND 
DANGER. 

Oh  Gh)d,  that  roadest  earth  and  sky,  the  darkness 
and  the  day, 

Girwe  ear  to  this  thy  family,  and  help  us  when  we 
prayl 

For  wide  the  waves  of  bittemeas  around  our  ves- 
sel roar, 

And  heavy  grows  the  pilot's  heart  to  view  the 
rocky  shore  1 

The  cross  our  master  bore  for  us,  for  him  we  fain 
would  bear, 

But  mortal  strength  to  weakness  turns,  and  cour- 
age to  despair ! 

Then  mercy  on  our  failings,  Lord!  our  sinking 
fidth  renew  [ 

And  when  thy  sorrows  visit  us,  oh  send  thy  pa- 
tience tool 


INTENDED  TO  BE  SUNG 

OM  OCCASION  OF  HIS  PRBACHINO   ▲  SERMON  FOR 

THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  IN 

APRIL,  1820. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
«        They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain  I 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile : 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown, 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone ! 

Can  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  1 
Salvation  I  oh  salvation  I 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name! 


Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  stoiy, 

And  you,  ye  waten,  roll, 
TUI,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole; 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature. 

The  lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign  I 


AN  INTROIT 

to  be  suno  between  the  lit  ant  and  comvd 

nion  service. 


Oh  most  merciful ! 

Oh  most  bountiful ! 

God  the  Father  Ahnighty  I 

By  the  Redeemer's 

Sweet  intercession 

Hear  us,  help  us  when  we  eiy! 


BEFORE  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Bread  of  the  world,  in  men^  broken  I 
Wine  of  the  soul  in  mercy  shed ! 

By  whom  the  words  of  life  were  spoken. 
And  in  whose  death  our  sins  are  dead  I 

Look  on  the  heart  by  sorrow  broken. 
Look  on  the  tears  by  sinnen  shed, 

And  be  thy  feast  to  us  the  token 
That  by  thy  grace  our  soula  are  fed ! 


AT  A  FUNERAL. 

Beneath  our  feet  and  o'er  our  head 

Is  equal  warning  given ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead, 

Above  OS  is  the  heaven! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  stone, 
Their  bones  are  in  the  clay; 

And  ere  another  day  is  done, 
Ourselves  may  be  as  they. 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  hnat, 

He  lurks  in  every  flower; 
Each  season  has  its  own  disease. 

Its  peril  every  hour! 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  rosy  light 
Of  youth's  soft  cheek  decay, 

And  Fate  descend  in  sudden  night 
On  manhood's  middle  day. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  steps  of  age 
Halt  feebly  towards  the  tomb. 

And  yet  shall  earth  our  hearts  enga^ 
And  dreams  of  days  to  oomel 
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Turn,  mortal,  turn  *  tby  danger  know ; 

'Where'er  thy  fdot  can  tread 
The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below, 

And  warns  thee  of  her  dead ! 

Turn,  Christian,  tarn!  thy  soul  apply 

To  truths  divinely  given ; 
The  bones  that  underneath  thee  lie 

Shall  live  fi>r  hell  or  heaven  1 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Thou  ait  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee, 

Though  aorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the 
tomb: 

Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portal  before 
thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 
gloom! 

Thoo  ait  gone  to  the  grave !  we  no  longer  behold 

thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold 

thee. 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  sinless  has  died ! 

Thou  ait  gone  to  the  grave !  and^  its  mansion  for- 
saking. 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lingered  long  j 

But  the  mild  rays  of  paradin  beamed  on  thy 
waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thira  heardst  was  the  sera- 
phim's songl 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee, 

Whose  Grod  was  thy  ransom,  tby  guardian  and 
guide; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore 
thee, 

And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died  !* 


*  The  fbOowtngitanxtt  were  wrltteo  aa  an  addition  (o  the 
above  hTmn,  bj  an  Englirii  deigjr man,  on  bearing  of  the  de> 
oaaNoftbeaotbar. 


ON  RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Oh,  Saviour  of  the  faithful  dead, 
With  whom  tby  servants  dwell. 

Though  cold  and  green  the  turf  is  spread 
Above  their  narrow  cell, — 

No  more  we  cling  to  mortal  clay. 

We  doubt  and  fear  no  more, 
Nor  shrink  to  tread  the  darksome  way 

Which  thou  hast  trod  before  1 

'Twas  hard  from  those  I  loved  to  go. 

Who  knelt  around  my  bed, 
Whose  tears  bedewed  my  burning  brow, 

Whose  arms  upheld  my  headl 

As  fading  from  my  dizzy  view, 

I  sought  their  forms  in  vain, 
The  bitterness  of  death  I  knew. 

And  groaned  to  live  again. 

Twas  dreadful  when  th'  accuser's  power 

Assailed  my  sinking  heart. 
Recounting  every  wasted  hour, 

And  each  unworthy  part : 

But,  Jesus !  in  that  mortal  firay, 

Thy  blessed  comfort  stole. 
Like  sunshine  in  a  stormy  day, 

Across  my  darkened  soul! 

When  soon  or  late  this  feeble  breath 

No  more  to  thee  shall  pray. 
Support  me  through  the  vale  of  death, 

And  in  the  darksome  way! 

When  clothed  in  fleshly  weeds  again 

I  wait  thy  dread  decree, 
Judge  of  the  worid !  bethink  thee  then 

That  thou  bast  died  for  me. 


Tboa  angone  to  the  gnre !  and  whole  nations  bemoan  thi 
Who  caught  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace: 

Yet  grateful,  they  atil!  in  their  heaits  shall  enthrone  tbee^ 
And  ne'er  ahall  thy  name  from  their  « 


ThoQ  art  gone  to  the  grave  I  but  thy  work  shall  noc  perUi, 
That  yfotk  which  the  spirit  of  wisdom  hath  blest ; 

Hie  Mnength  ahall  su«ain  it,  liie  comforts  shall  cherish, 
And  malce  it  to  prasper,  though  thou  an  afc  real. 
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HEBER'S  POEMS. 


^tunuUition»  of  t^itiTiar^ 


THE  FIRST  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

TO  BISRO  or  8TRAC08E,   VICTOR    IN   THE   BOR8B 
RACE. 

Can  earth,  or  fire,  or  liquid  air, 
With  water's  sacred  stream  compare  1 
Can  aaght  that  wealthy  tyrants  hold 
Surpass  the  lordly  blaze  of  gold  1 — 
Or  Uvea  there  one,  whose  restless  eye 
Would  seek  along  the  empty  sky, 
Beneath  the  sun's  meridian  ray, 
A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day  T^ 
O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  choral  song, 
Would  tell  of  contests  sharp  and  strong. 
Extol  not  other  ILits  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove ; 
Whence  borne  on  many  a  tuneful  tongue, 
So  Saturn's  seed  the  anthem  sung, 
With  harp,  and  flute,  and  trumpet's  call. 
Hath  sped  to  Hiero's  festival— 

Over  sheep-clad  Sicily 
Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 

Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree 
Wove  in  various  wreath  he  weareth.— 

But  the  bud  of  poesy 
Is  the  fairest  flower  of  all ; 

Which  the  bards,  in  social  glee, 
Strew  round  Hiero's  wealthy  hall.— 
The  harp  on  yonder  pin  suspended, 

Seize  it,  boy,  for  Pisa's  sake ; 

And  that  good  steed's,  whose  thought  will  wake 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended : — 
No  sounding  lash  his  sleek  side  rended ; — 

By  Alpheus'  brink,  with  feet  of  flame, 
Sell^riven,  to  the  goal  he  tended : 

And  earned  the  olive  wreath  of  fame 

For  that  dear  k>rd,  whose  righteous  name 
The  sons  of  Syraeusa  tell  :— 
Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well : 
Beloved  himself  by  all  who  dwell 
In  Pelop's  Lydian  colony.— 
—Of  earth-embracing  Neptune,  he 
The  darling,  when,  in  days  of  yore. 
All  lovely  from  the  caldron  red 
By  Clotho's  spell  delivered. 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore. — 

—Weill — ^these  are  tales  of  mystery  1 — 
And  many  a  darkly-woven  lie 
With  men  will  easy  credence  gain ; 
While  truth,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in  vain; 
For  eloquence,  whose  honeyed  sway 
Our  firailer  mortal  wits  obey, 


Can  honour  give  to  actions  ill, 
And  faith  to  deeds  incredible ; — 
And  bitter  blame,  and  praises  high. 
Fall  truest  ftom  posterity.— 

But,  if  we  dare  the  deeds  reheane 

Of  those  that  aye  endure^ 
'T  were  meet  that  in  such  dangerous 

Our  every  word  wore  pure.— 
Then,  son  of  Tantalus,  receive 
A  plain  unvambhed  lay! — 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave. 
And  of  thy  parent  say, 
That,  when  in  heaven  a  favoured  guest, 
He  called  the  gods  in  turns  to  feast 
On  Sipylus,  his  mountain  home: — 
The  sovereign  of  the  ocean  foam, 
—Can  mortal  from  such  favour  prove  1 
Rapt  thee  on  golden  car  above 
To  highest  house  of  mighty  Jove ; 

To  which,  in  after  day, 
Came  golden -haired  Ganymede, 
As  bard  in  ancient  story  read, 

The  dark-winged  eagle's  prey. — 


And  when  no  earthly  tongue  ooold  tell 
The  fate  of  thee,  invisible  ;^- 
Nor  friends,  who  sought  thee  wide  In  vaiii. 
To  soothe  thy  weeping  mother's  pain. 
Could  bring  the  wanderer  home  again; 

Some  envious  neighbour's  spleen. 
In  distant  hints,  and  darkly,  said. 
That  in  the  caldron  hissing  red, 
And  on  the  god's  great  table  spread. 

Thy  mangled  limbs  were  seen. — 
But  who  shall  tax,  I  dare  not,  I, 
The  blessed  gods  with  gluttony? — 
Full  oft  the  sland'rous  tongue  has  felt 
By  their  high  wrath  the  thunder  dealt  ;«- 
And  sure,  if  ever  mortal  head 
Heaven's  holy  watchen  honoured, 

That  head  was  Lydia's  lord.— 
Yet,  could  not  mortal  heart  digest 
The  wondera  of  that  heavenly  feast ; 
Elate  with  pride,  a  thought  unblest 

Above  his  nature  soared. — 
And  now,  condemned  *to  endless  dread,-— 
(Such  is  the  righteous  doom  of  fate,) 
He  eyes,  above  his  guilty  head, 
The  shadowy  rocks'  impending  weight:— > 
The  fourth,  with  that  tormented  three(l) 
In  horrible  societf  1 — 
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TRANSLATIONS  OP  PINDAR. 


For  that,  in  frantic  theH, 

The  nectar  cup  he  refl, 
And  to  his  mortal  peen  in  feasting  po«fed 

For  whom  a  sin  it  were 

'With  mortal  fife  to  share 
The  mystic  dainties  of  th' immortal  board: 

And  who  by  policy 

Can  hope  to  'scape  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sits  above  by  men  and  gods  adored  1 

For  such  offence,  a  doom  severe, 
Sent  down  the  sun  to  sojourn  here 
Among  the  fleeting  race  of  man;^ 
Who,  when  the  curly  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheek  in  darker  shade, 
To  car-bome  Pisa's  royal  maid(3) 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid. — 
But,  in  the  darkness  first  he  stood 
Alone,  by  ocean's  hoary  flood, 
And  raised  to  him  the  suppliant  cry, 
Tke  hoarse  eaith-shaking  deity.— 

Nor  called  in  vain,  through  doud  and  storm 
Half-seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  form, 

The  god  of  waters  came. — 
He  came,  whom  thus  the  youth  addressed — 
"  Oh  thou,  if  that  immortal  breast 

Have  felt  a  lover's  flame^ 
A  lover's  prayer  in  pity  hear, 
Repel  the  tyrant's  brazen  spear 

That  guards  my  lovely  dame! — 
And  grant  a  car  whose  rolling  speed 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need; 
Condemned  by  Pisa's  hand  to  bleed 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  Elis' field  of  fame!— 

For  youthful  knights  thirteen 

By  him  have  slaughtered  been, 
His  daughter  vexing  with  perverse  delay. — 

Such  to  a  coward^  eye 

Were  evil  augury; — 
Nor  durst  a  coward's  heart  the  strife  essay! 

Yet,  nnce  alike  to  all 

The  doom  of  death  roust  fidl,  » 

Ah!  wherefore,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade, 

Wear  out  a  nameless  life, 

Remote  from  noble  strife, 
And  all  the  sweet  applause  to  valour  paid?— 
Yes!— I  will  dare  the  course!  but,  thou. 
Immortal  friend,  my  prayer  allow!" — 

Thus,  not  in  vain,  hb  grief  he  told — 

The  ruler  of  the  wat'ry  space 
Bestowed  a  wondrous  car  o/gold, 

And  tireless  steeds  of  winged  paoe.^- 
So,  victor  in  the  deathful  race. 

He  tamed  the  strength  of  Pisa's  king, 
And,  from  his  biide  of  beauteous  face, 


Beheld  a  stock  qf  warriors  spring, 

Six  valiant  sons,  as  legends  sing. — 
And  now,  with  fame  and  virtue  crowned, 

Whi're  Alpheus'  stream  in  wat'ry  ring, 
Encircles  half  his  turfy  mound. 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  piled  ground  ;(3) 

Near  that  blest  spot  where  strangers  move 
In  many  a  long  procession  round 

The  altar  of  protecting  Jove. — 
Yet  chief,  in  yonder  lists  of  fame, 
Survives  the  noble  Pelop's  name ; 
Where  strength  of  hands  and  nimble  feet 
In  stern  and  dubious  contest  meet; 
And  high  renown  and  honeyed  praise. 
And  following  length  of  honoured  days, 
To  victor's  weary  toil  repays. — 

But  what  are  past  or  future  joysl 

The  present  is  our  own ! 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. — 
To  crown  with  knightly  wreath  the  king, 

(A  grateful  task,)  be  mine; 
And  on  the  smooth  ^olian  string 

To  praise  his  ancient  line ! 
For  ne'er  shall  wandering  minstrel  find 
A  chief  so  just, — a  friend  so  kind ; 
With  every  grace  of  fortune  blest ; 
The  mightiest,  wisest,  bfkvest,  best  !— 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee  and  all  thy  deeds,(4) 
Have  thee  in  charge,  king  Hiero ! — so  again 
The  bard  may  sing  thy  homy-hoofed  steeds 
In  frequent  triumph  o'er  the  Olympian  plain ; 
Nor  shall  the  Bard  awake  a  lowly  strain, 
His  wild  notes  flinging  o'er  the  Cronian  steep 
Whose  ready  muse,  and  not  invoked  in  vain, 
For  such  high  mark  her  strongest  shaft  shall  keep 

Each  hath  his  proper  eminence  I 

To  kings  indulgent,  Providence 

(No  farther  search  the  will  of  Heaven) 

The  glories  of  the  earth  hath  given. — 

Still  may'st  thou  reign  I  enough  for  me 

To  dwell  with  heroes  like  to  thee, 

Myself  the  chief  of  Grecian  minstrelsy.-^ 


II. 

TO  THERON  OF  AGRAGAS,  VICTOR 
IN  THE  CHARIOT  RACE. 

O  BONO !  whose  voice  the  harp  obeys. 
Accordant  aye  with  answering  string; 
What  god,  what  hero  wilt  thou  praise. 
What  man  of  godlike  prowess  singi— 
Lo,  Jove  himself  is  Pisa's  king; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  the  first  to  raise 
The  barriers  of  th'  Olympic  ring.— 
And  now,  victorious  on  the  wing 
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Of  eoundinf^  wheels,  our  bards  proclaim 
The  stranger  Theron's  honoured  name, 
The  flower  of  no  ignoble  race,(5) 
And  pro|f  of  ancient  Agragas ! — 

His  patient  sires,  for  many  a  year, 
Where  that  blue  river  rolls  iu  flood, 
Mid  fruitless  war  and  civil  blood 

Essayed  their  sacred  home  to  rear, — 
Till  time  assigned,  in  fatal  hour. 
Their  native  virtues,  wealth  and  power; 
And  made  them. from  their  low  degree, 
The  eye  of  warlike  Sicily. 

And,  may  that  power  of  ancient  birth, 
From  Saturn  sprung,  and  parent  Earth, 

Of  tall  Olympus'  lord, 
Who  sees  with  still  benignant  eye 
The  games'  bng  splendour  sweeping  by 

HiB  Alpheus'  holy  ford : — 
Appeased  with  anthems  chanted  high, 
To  Theron's  late  posterity 

A  happier  doom  accord !» 
Or  good  or  ill,  the  past  is  gone, 
Nor  time  himself  the  parent  one, 
Can  make  the  former  deeds  undone 

But  who  would  these  recall, — 
When  happier  days,  would  fain  eflfaoe 
The  memory  of  each  past  disgrace, 
And,  from  the  gods,  oiT  Tberun's  race 

Unbounded  blessings  tali ) — 

Example  meet  for  such  a  song. 
The  sister  queens  of  Laius'  blood ; 
Who  sorrow's  edge  endured  long, 
Made  keener  by  remembered  good ! — 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  of  Heaven 
(On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  riven.) 

Long-haired  Semele : — 

To  Pallas  dear  is  she  ;— 
Dear  to  the  sire  of  gods,  and  dear 
To  him,  her  son,  in  dreadful  glee 
Who  shakes  the  ivy-wreathed  spear. — 

And  thus,  they  tell  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean's  ebb  and  flow. 
Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea, 
A  sister  nymph  must  I  no  be, 
And  dwell  in  bliw  eternally  :—^ 

But,  ignorant  and  blind, 
We  little  know  the  coming  hour; 
Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  lower; 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 

Our  life  in  peace  resigned, 
Shall  rink  like  fall  of  summer  eve, 
And  on  the  face  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind. — 
For  grief  and  joy  with  fitful  gale 
Our  crazy  bark  by  turns  assail. 

And,  whence  our  blessings  flow, 


That  same  tremendous  Providenee 
Will  oft  a  varying  doom  dispense, 
And  lay  the  mighty  low. — 

To  Theban  Laius  that  beiUl,  i 

Whose  son,  with  murder  dyed, 
Fulfilled  the  former  oracle,  I 

Unconscious  parricide ! —  > 

Unconscious ! — ^yet  avenging  hell 
Pursued  th'  offender's  stealthy  pace, 
And  heavy,  sure,  and  hard  it  fell, 
The  curse  of  blood,  on  all  his  race  !^ 

Spared  from  their  kindred  strifis,  i 

The  young  TherMnder's  life,  ^ 

Stern  Polynices'  heir,  was  left  alone : 

In  every  martial  game. 

And  in  the  field' of  fame, 
For  early  force  and  matchlesB  proweat  known. 

Was  left,  the  pride  and  prop  to  be 

Of  good  Adrastus'  pedigree. 

And  hence,  through  bins  of  ancient  kiogis 

The  warrior  blood  of  Theron  sprlbgs; 

Exalted  name !  to  whom  bck>ng 

The  minstrel's  harp,  the  poet's  soos, 
In  fair  Olympia  crowned ; 
And  where,  mid  Pythia's  olives  blue, 
An  equal  lot  his  brother  drew : 
And  where  his  twice-twain  coarsen  flew 

The  isthmus  twelve  times  round.-^ 
Such  honour,  earned  by  toil  and  care^ 
May  best  his  ancient  wrongs  repair, 

And  wealth,  unstained  by  pride. 
May  laugh  at  fortune's  fickle  power, 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  syren  ease  abide : — 
Led  by  that  star  of  heavenly  ray. 
Which  best  may  keep  our  darkling  way 
O'er  life's  unsteady  tide ! — 

For,  whoso  holds  in  righteousness  the  throne, 

He  in  his  heart  hath  known 
How  the  foul  spirits  of  the  guilty  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread, 
Of  nether  earth  abide,  and  penal  flame 

Where  he,  whom  none  may  name,(6} 
La^s  bare  the  soul  by  stem  neoesrity ; 

Seated  in  judgment  high ; 
The  minister  of  God  whose  arm  is  there. 
In  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almighty  every  where! 

But,  ever  bright,  by  day,  by  night, 

Exulting  in  excess  of  light ; 

From  labour  free  and  long  distress, 

The  good  enjoy  their  happiness. — 

No  more  the  stubborn  soil  they  deave^ 

Nor  stem  for  scanty  food  the  wave ; 
But  with  the  venerable  gods  they  dwell : — 

No  tear  bedims  their  thankful  eye. 

Nor  mars  their  long  tranquillity; 
While  those  accursed  howl  in  pangs  unspeakable 
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Of  either  world  may  well  endure ; 
And  keep  with  righteous  destination 
The  soul  from  all  transgression  pure ; 
To  such  and  such  alone  is  given, 
To  Walk  the  rainbow  paths  of  heaven, 
To  that  tall  city  of  almighty  time, 
"WhevB  Ocean's  halmy  breexes  play, 
And,  flashing  to  the  western  day, 
*The  gorgeous  bkMsoms  of  such  blessed  dime, 
Now  in  the  happy  isles  are  seen 
Sparidiog  through  the  groves  of  green ; 
And  now,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
Tinge  the  wave  with  floating  gokL— 

SoAoe  are  their  garlands  woven— hence  their 


Filled  with  triumphal   boughs;— the   righteous 

doom 
Of  Rhadanuuithus,  whom,  o*er  these  his  Unds, 
A  blameless  judge  in  every  time  to  come, 
Chronos,  old  Chronos,  sire  of  gods  hath  placed ; 

Who  with  his  consort  dear. 

Dread  Rhea,  reigneth  here. 
On  cloudy  throne  with  deathless  honour  graced. 

And  stiU,  th^  say,  in  high  oommimion, 
Peleus  and  Cadmus  here  abide ; 
And,  with  the  blest  in  blessed  union, 
(Nor  Jove  has  Thetis*  prayer  denied.X?) 
The  daughter  of  the  ancient  sea 
Hath  brought  her  warrior  boy  to  be ; 
Him  whose  stem  avenging  blow 
Laid  the  prop  of  Ilium  low,    ■ 
Hector,  trained  to  slaughter,  fell, 
Bv  all  but  him  invincible; — 
And  searbom  Cycnns  tamed ;  and  slew 
Aurora's  knight  of  Ethiop  hue.^ 

Beneath  my  rattling  belt  I  wear 
A  sheaf  of  arrows  keen  and  clear, 
Of  vocal  shafts,  that  wildly  fly, 
Nor  ken  the  base  their  import  high, 
Yet  to  the  wise  they  breathe  no  vulgar  melody. 
Yes,  he  is  vrise  whom  nature's  dower 

Hath  raised  above  the  crowd. — 
But,  trained  in  study's  formal  hour. 
There  are  who  hate  the  minstrel's  power,(8) 
As  daws  who  mark  the  eagle  tower, 

And  croak  in  envy  loud ! — 
So  let  them  rail !  but  thou,  my  heart ! 
Rest  on  the  bow  thy  levelled  dart ; 

Nor  seek  a  worthier  aim 
For  arrow  sent  on  friendship's  vring, 
Than  him  the  Agragantine  king 

Who  best  thy  song  may  claim. — 
For,  by  eternal  truth  I  swear. 
Bis  parent  town  shall  scantly  bear 
A  soul  to  every  frien  J  so  dear, 

A  breast  to  void  of  blame; 


With  rising  youth  her  nation  crowned. 
In  heart,  in  hand,  should  none  be  found 

Like  Thenm's  honoured  name. — • 
Yes !  we  have  heard  the  factious  lie  !— 
But  let  the  babbling  vulgar  try 
To  blot  his  worth  with  tyranny. — 

Seek  thou  the  ocean  strand ! — 
And  when  thy  soul  would  fain  record 
The  bounteous  deeds  of  yonder  lord, 

Gro — reckon  up  the  sand ! 


III. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

May  my  solemn  strain  ascending 

Please  the  long-haired  Helen  well, 

And  those  brave  twins  of  Leda's  shell 

The  stranger's  holy  cause  defending ! 

With  whose  high  name  the  chorus  blending 

To  ancient  Agragos  shall  rise. 

And  Theron  for  the  chariot  prize 

Again,  and  not  in  vain,  contending.— 

The  muse,  in  numbers  bold  and  high. 

Hath  taught  my  Dorian  note  to  fly. 

Worthy  of  silent  awe,  a  strange  sweet  harmony. 

Yes ! — as  I  fix  mine  eager  view 

On  yonder  wreath  of  paly  blue, 

That  olive  wreath,  whose  shady  round 

Amid  the  courser's  mane  is  bounded ; 

I  feel  again  the  sacred  glow 

That  bids  my  strain  of  rapture  flow, 

With  shrilly  breath  of  Spartan  flute. 

The  many-voiced  harp  to  suitj 

And  wildly  fling  my  numben  sweet, 

Again  mine  ancient  friend  to  greet. — 

Nor,  Pisa,  thee  I  leave  unstrung ; 

To  men  the  parent  of  renown. 

Amid  whose  shady  ringlets  strung, 

Etolia  binds  her  olive  crown ; 

Whose  sapling  root  from  Scythia  down 

And  Ister's  fount  Alcides  bare,(9) 

To  deck  his  parent's  hallowed  town ; 

With  placid  brow  and  suppliant  prayer 

Soothing  the  favoured  northern  seed. 

Whose  homy-hoofed  victims  bleed 

To  Phoebus  of  the  flowing  hair. 

A  boon  from  these  the  hero  prayed : 
One  graft  of  that  delightful  tree; 
To  Jove's  high  hill  a  welcome  shade. 
To  men  a  blessed  fruit  to  be. 
And  crown  of  future  victory. — 
For  that  fair  moon,  whose  slender  light 
With  inefficient  horn  had  shone, 
When  late  on  Pisa's  airy  height 
He  reared  to  Jove  the  altar  stone ; 
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Now.  thriHigh  the  dappled  air,  alone, 
In  perfect  ring  of  glory  bright, 
Guided  her  golden-wheeled  throne ; 
The  broad  and  burning  eye  of  night.— 
And  now  the  day*  were  told  aright, 
When  Alpheua,  from  hit  sandy  aource, 
Should  judge  the  champion's  eager  might, 
And  mark  of  wheeU  the  rolling  force. — 
Nor  yet  a  tree  to  cheer  the  sight 
The  Cronian  vale  of  Pelops  bore  ;— 
Obnoxious  to  the  noonday  weight 
Of  summer  suns,  a  naked  shore.— 

But  she  who  sways  the  silent  sky, 

Lalona'a  own  equestrian  maid, 

Behekl  how  far  Alcides  strayed, 

Bound  on  adventure  strange  and  high : 

Forth  from  the  glens  of  Arcady 

To  Istrian  rocks  in  ice  arrayed 

He  urged  th'  interminaUe  race, 

(Such  penance  had  Eurystheus  laid,) 

The  golden-horned  hind  to  chase. 

Which,  grateful  for  Diana's  aid, 

By  her  redeemed  from  foul  embrace, 

Old  AtW  daughter  hallowed.^10) 

Thus,  following  where  the  quarry  fled, 

Beyond  the  biting  North  he  past, 

Beyond  the  regions  of  the  blast. 

And,  all  unknown  to  traveller's  traad» 

He  saw  the  blessed  land  at  last. — 

He  stopt,  he  gazed  with  new  delight, 

When  thai  strange  verdure  met  his  sight; 

And  soft  desire  enflamed  his  soul 

(Whera  twelve-times  round  the  chariots  roll,) 

To  plant  with  such  the  Pisan  goal 

But  now,  uneeen  to  mortal  eyes. 

He  comes  to  Theron's  sacrifice ; 

And  with  him  brings  to  banquet  there 

High-bosomed  Leda's  knightly  pair.— 

Himself  to  high  Olympus  bound, 

To  these  a  latest  charge  he  gave, 

A  solemn  annual  feast  to  found, 

And  of  contending  heroes  round 

To  deck  the  strong,  the  swift,  the  brave. — 

Nor  doubt  I  that  on  Theron's  head. 

And  on  the  good  Emmenides, 

The  sons  of  Jove  their  blessings  shed ; 

Whom  still,  with  bounteous  tables  spread, 

That  holy  tribe  delight  to  please ; 

Observing  with  religious  dread 

The  hospitable  god's  decrees.— 

But,  wide  as  water  passeth  earthy  clay,  ' 

Or  sun-bright  gold  transcendeth  baser  ore ; 

Wide  as  from  Greece  to  that  remotest  shore 

Whose  rock-built  pillars  own  Alcides'  sway; 

Thy  fame  hath  post  thine  equals! — Toezpktfv 

The  further  ocean  all  in  vain  essay. 

Or  fools  or  wise ;— hero  from  thy  perilous  way 

Cast  anchor  here,  my  bark !  I  dare  no  more  I — 


IV- 

TO  PSAUMIS  OP  CAMARINA. 

Oh,  urging  on  the  tirdess  speed 
Of  Thunder's  elemental  steed, 
Lord  of  the  world,  Almighty  Jove! 
Sinoe  these  thine  hours  have  me  forth 
The  witness  of  thy  champions'  worth, 
And  prophet  of  thine  olive  grove ; — 
And  sinoe  the  good  thy  poet  bear, 
And  hold  his  tuneful  message  dear ; — 
Satumian  Lord  of  Etna  hill ! — 
Whose  stamiHxmented  rocks  eiieag» 
The  hundred-headed  rebel's  rage; 
Accept  with  favourable  will 
The  Muses'  gift  of  harmony ; 
The  dance,  the  song,  whose  nombeis  hjgh 
Forbid  the  hero's  dame  to  die, 
A  crown  of  life  abiding  still!— 

Hark !  round  the  car  of  victory, 
Where  noble  Psaumis  sits  on  high. 

The  cheering  notes  resound ; 
Who  vows  to  swell  with  added  iune 
His  Camarina's  ancient  name ; 

With  Pisan  olive  crowned. — 
And  thou,  oh  father,  hear  his  prayer! 
For  much  I  praise  the  knightly  care 

That  trains  the  warrior  steed : — 
Nor  less  the  hopitable  haU 
Whose  open  doors  the  stranger  caQ  ;— 
Yet,  praise  I  Psaumis  most  of  all 

For  vrise  and  peaceful  rede. 
And  patriot  love  of  liberty.— > 
— What  1 — do  we  wave  the  gkaing  liel^ 
Then  whoso  list  my  truth  to  try. 

The  proof  be  in  the  deed  !— 

To  Lemnos's  laughing  dames  of  yore, 
Such  was  the  proof  Emicus  bore,(ll) 

When,  matchless  in  his  speed. 
All  brazen-armed  the  racer  hoar, 
Victorious  on  the  applauding  shors, 

Sprang  to  the  proffered  meed ; — 
Bowed  to  the  queen  his  wreathed  head  ;— 
"  Thou  seest  my  limbs  are  light,"  he  said; 

''  And,  lady,  may'st  thou  know, 
That  every  joint  is  firmly  strung, 
And  hand  and  heart  alike  are  young; 
Though  treacherous  time  my  locks  among 

Have  strewed  a  summer  snow !" 


TO  THE  SAME. 
Accept  of  these  Olympian  games  the  ciowi^ 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  rushy  Camariiie ! — 
The  flower  of  knightly  worth  and  high  renown, 
Which  car-borne  Psaumis  on  thy  parent  shrins 
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SuspeDds! — HU  praiae  the  twice  nx  altan  tell 
Of  the  great  gods  whom  he  hath  feasted  well 
With  blood  of  bulls;  the  praise  of  victory, 
"Where  cars  and  mule«  and  steeds  contest  the  prize ; 
And  that  green  garland  of  renown  to  thee 
He  hallows,  virgin  daughter  of  the  sea  1 
And  to  his  sire  and  household  deities — 
Thee  too,  returnLig  home  from  Pelope'  land, 
Thee,  guardian  Pallas,  and  thy  holy  wood, 
He  hails  with  song ;  and  cool  Oanus'  flood ; 
And  of  his  native  pool  the  rushy  strand ; 
And  thy  broad  bed,  refreshing  Hipparis, 
Whoee  silent  waves  the  peopled  city  kiss ; 
That  city  which  hath  blest  bis  bounteous  hand, 
Rearing  her  goodly  bowers  on  high. — (12) 
That  now,  redeeooed  from  late  disgrace. 
The  wealthy  mother  of  a  countless  race, 
She  liAfl  her  front  in  shining  majesty. — 

'Tis  ever  thus!  by  toil,  and  pain, 
And  cumbrous  cost,  we  strive  to  gain 
Some  seeming  priase  whose  issues  lie 
In  darkness  and  futurity. 
And  yet,  if  conquest  crown  our  aim, 
Then,  foremost  in  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Even  fiom  the  envious  herd  a  forced  applause  we 

daim. 
O  cknid-enthroned,  protecting  Jove, 
Who  sitt'st  the  Cronian  cliflEs  above. 

And  Alpheus*  ample  wave, 
And  that  dark  gkwm  hast  deigned  to  bve 

Of  Ida's  holy  cave  I 
On  eoftest  Lydian  notes  to  thee 

I  tone  the  choral  prayer. 
That  this  thy  town,  the  brave,  the  free. 
The  strong  in  virtuous  energy. 

May  feel  thine  endless  care. — 

And,  victor  thou,  whose  matchless  might 

The  Pisan  wreath  hath  bound ; 
Still,  Psaumis,  be  thy  chief  delight 

In  generous  coursers  found. — 
Calm  be  thy  latter  age,  and  late 
And  gently  fail  the  stroke  of  fate, 

Thy  children  standing  round ! — 
And  know,  when  favouring  gods  have  given 
A  green  old  age,  a  temper  even. 

And  wealth  and  fame  in  store. 
The  task  were  vain  to  scale  the  heaven ;— 

— Have  those  immortals  more  1 


VI. 

TO  AGESIAS  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Who  seeks  a  goodly  bower  to  raise. 
Conspicuous  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
With  gold  the  lintel  overlays, 
And  clothes  tlie  porch  in  ivory. — 


To  each  high  song  a  frontal  high ! — 
But,  lives  there  one  whose  brows  around 
The  green  Olympian  wreath  is  bound ; 
Prophet  and  priest  in  those  abodes 
Where  Pisans  laud  the  sire  of  gods; 
And  Syracusa's  denizen  ? — 
Who,  'mid  the  sons  of  mortal  men. 

While  envy's  self  before  his  name 

Abates  her  rage,  may  fitlier  claim 

Whate'er  a  bard  may  yield  of  fame? 

For  sure  to  no  forbidden  strife, 

In  hallowed  Pisa's  field  of  praise, 

He  came,  the  priest  of  blameless  life  !— 

Nor  who  in  peace  hath  past  his  dayi^ 
Marring  with  canker  sloth  his  mighty 
May  hope  a  name  in  standing  fight 

Nor  in  the  holbw  slup  to  raise ! — 
By  toil,  illustrious  toil  alone, 
Of  elder  times  the  heroes  shone ; 
And,  bought  by  like  emprize,  to  thee, 
Oh  warrior  priest,  like  honour  be! — 
Such  praise  as  good  Adrastus  bore 
To  him,  the  prophet  chief(13)  of  yore, 
¥rhen,  snatched  from  Thebes'  accursed  fightj 
With  steed  and  car  and  armour  bright, 
Down,  dow»  he  sank  to  earthly  night 

When  the  fight  was  ended, 
And  the  sevenfold  pjnes 
All  their  funeral  fires 
In  one  sad  lustre  blended. 

The  leader  of  the  host 

Murmured  mournfully, 

"  I  lament  for  the  eye 

Of  all  mine  army  lost! — 

To  gods  and  mortals  dear. 

Either  art  he  knew; 

Augur  tried  and  true, 

And  strong  to  wield  the  spear  1" 

And  by  the  powers  divine, 

Such  praise  is  justly  thine, 

Oh  Syracusian  peer, 
For  of  a  gentle  blood  thy  race  is  sprung, 
As  she  shall  truly  tell,  the  muse  of  honeyed  tongna. 

Then  yoke  the  mules  of  winged  pace, 
And,  Phintis,  climb  the  car  with  me  ;(14) 
For  well  they  know  the  path  to  trace 
Of  yonder  victor's  pedigree  I — 

Unbar  the  gates  of  song,  unbar  1— 

For  we  to  day  must  journey  for. 
To  Sparta,  and  to  Pitone.— 

She,  mournful  nymph,  and  nursing  long 
Her  silent  pain  and  virgin  wrong, 
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To  Neptune's  rape  a  daughter  fair, 

Evadne  of  the  glony  hair, 

(Dark  as  the  violet's  darkest  shade,) 

In  solitary  sorrow  bare. 

Then  to  her  nurse  the  infant  maid 

She  weeping  gave,  and  bade  convey 

To  high  PheTsana's  hall  away: 

Where  woman-grown,  and  doomed  to  prove 

In  turn  a  god's  disastrous  love, 

Her  charms  allured  the  lord  of  day. 

Kor  long  the  months,  ere,  fierce  in  pride, 

The  painful  tokens  of  disgrace 

Her  foster-father  sternly  eyed. 

Fruit  of  the  furtive  god's  embrace.— 
He  spake  not,  but,  with  soul  on  flame, 
He  sought  th'  unknown  offender's  name, 

At  Phcebus'  Pythian  dweUing  place.— 

But  she,  beneath  the  greenwood  spray, 
Her  xone  of  purple  silk  untied } 
An<^ flung  the  silver  clasp  away 
That  rudely  pressed  her  heaving  side  ^(15) 
While,  in  the  solitary  wood, 
Lucina's  self  to  aid  her  stood, 
And  fate  a  secret  force  supplied. — 

But,  who  the  mother's  pang  can  tell 

As  sad  and  slowly  she  withdrew, 

And  bade  her  babe  a  long  farewell, 

Laid  on  a  bed  of  violeU  bluel 
When  ministeis  of  Heaven's  decree, 
(Dire  nurses  they  and  strange  to  see,) 

Two  scaly  snakes  of  azure  hue 
Watched  o'er  his  helpless  infancy. 
And,  rifled  from  the  mountain  bee, 
Bare  on  their  forky  tongues  a  harmless  honey  dew.- 

Swift  roll  the  wheels!  from  Delphos  home 
Arcadia's  car-borne  chief  is  come; 
'     But,  ah,  how  changed  his  eye  !— 
His  wrath  is  sunk,  and  past  hb  pride, 
(*  Where  is  Evadne's  babe,"  he  cried, 

"Child  of  the  deity  1 
"  *T  was  thus  the  augur  god  replied, 
"Nor  strove  his  noble  seed  to  hide  j 
"  And  to  his  favoured  boy,  beside, 

"  The  gift  of  prophecy, 
"  And  power  beyond  the  sons  of  men 
"  The  secret  things  of  fate  to  ken, 

"  His  blessing  will  supply."— 

But,  vainly,  ftom  his  liegemen  round, 

He  sought  the  noble  child ; 
Who,  naked  on  the  grassy  ground, 

And  nurtured  in  the  wild. 
Was  moistened  with  the  sparkling  dew 

Beneath  his  hawthorn  bower; 
Where  morn  her  wat'ry  radiance  threw, 
Now  golden  bright,  now  deeply  blo^ 

Upon  the  violet  flower.-^ 


From  that  dark  bed  of  breathing  bloom 

His  mother  gave  his  name; 
And  lamos,  through  years  to  ooma. 

Will  live  in  lasting  fame; 
Who,  when  the  bloesom  of  his  days, 

Had  ripened  on  the  tree. 
From  forth  the  brink  where  Alpheos  etiaji^ 
Invoked  the  god  whose  seeptre  sways 

The  hoarse  resounding  sea; 
And,  whom  the  Delian  isle  obeys. 

The  archer  deity. — 
Alone  amid  the  nightly  shades 
Beneath  the  naked  heaven  he  prayed. 
And  sire  and  grandsire  called  to  aid ; 
When  lo^  a  voice  that  loud  and  dread 

Burnt  from  the  horizon  free ; 
"  Hither !"  it  spake,  "  to  I^sa's  shoiel 
"My  voice,  oh  son,  shall  go  before, 

'Beloved,  fbUow  me!"— 

So,  in  the  visions  of  his  sire,  he  wnt 
Where  Crontum's  acarred  and  barren  bfow 
Was  red  with  morning's  earlieet  glow 
Though  darkness  wrapt  the  nether  element. - 
There,  in  a  lone  and  craggy  dell, 
A  double  spirit  on  him  fbll, 
Th'  untying  voice  of  birds  to  tell, 
And,  (when  Alcmena's  son  should  found 
The  holy  games  in  Elis  crowned,) 
By  Jove's  high  alUr  evermore  to  dwell, 
Prophet  and  priest!— From  him  descend 
The  fathers  of  our  vaGant  firicnd, 
Wealthy  alike  and  just  and  wise, 
Who  trod  the  plain  and  open  way ; 
And  who  is  he  that  dare  despise 
With  galling  taunt  theCronian  priae^ 
Or  their  illustrious  toil  gainsay. 
Whose  chariots  whirling  twelve  times  rom. 
With  burning  wheels  the  Olympian  grouou 
Have  gilt  their  brow  with  glory's  ray  % 
For,  not  the  steams  of  sacrifice 
From  cool  Cyllene's  height  of  snow,(I6) 
Nor  vainly  from  thy  kindred  rise 
The  heaven-appeasing  litanies 
To  Hermes,  who  to  men  below. 
Or  gives  the  garland  or  denies : — 
By  whose  high  aid,  Agesias,  know, 
And  his,  the  thunderer  of  the  skies, 
The  olive  wreath  hath  bound  thy  brow!— 

Arcadian  I  Yes,  a  warmer  seal 

Shall  whet  my  tongue  thy  praise  to  tell  \ 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  flame 

Of  kindred  love;— a  Thebanl, 

Whose  parent  nymph  from  Arcady 

(Metope's  daughter,  Thebe)  came. — 

Dear  fountain  godtless,  warrior  maid, 

By  whose  pure  rills  my  youth  hatli  played; 
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"Who  now  anembled  Gicece  aroon^, 
To  car-borne  chiefii  and  warriors  itrong, 
Haye  wove  the  many-coloured  song. — 

Then,  minstrel!  bid  thy  chorns  rise 
To  Jano,  queen  of  dcitie8,(17) 
Parthenian  lady  of  the  skies  I 
For,  live  there  yet  who  dare  defame 
'With  sordid  mirth  our  country's  name; 
VTho  tax  with  scorn  our  ancient  Une, 
And  call  the  brave  Boeotians  swine; — 
Yet,  ^neas,  sure  thy  numbers  high 
May  charm  their  brutish  enmity ; 
Dear  herald  of  the  holy  muse, 
And  teeming  with  Parnassian  dews, 
Cup  of  untasted  harmony ! — 
That  strain  once  more !— The  chorus  raise 
To  Syracusa's  wealthy  praise, 
And  his  the  lord  whose  happy  reign 
Controls  Trincria's  ample  plain, 

Biero,  the  just,  the  wise. 

Whose  steamy  offerings  rise 
To  Jove,  to  Ceres,  and  that  darling  maid, 

Whom,  rapt  in  diariot  bright, 

And  horses  silver-white, 
Down  to  his  dusky  bower  the  lord  of  hell  conveyed ! 

Oft  hath  he  heard  the  muses'  string  resound 
His  honoured  name ;  and  may  his  latter  days, 
With  wealth  and  worth,  and  minstrel  gariands 

crowned, 
Mark  with  no  envious  ear  a  subject  praise,  (18) 
Who  now  from  fair  Arcadia's  forest  wide 
To  Syracusa,  homeward,  from  his  home 
Returns,  a  common  care,  a  common  pride, — 
(And,  whoso  darkling  braves  the  ocean  foam. 
May  safdiest  moored  with  twofold  anchor  ride.) 
Arcadia,  Sicily,  on  either  side 
Guard  bim  with  prayer ;  and  thou  who  rulest  the 

deep. 
Fair  Amphitrite's  lord !  in  safety  keep 
His  tossing  keel, — and  evermore  to  me 
No  meaner  theme  assign  of  poesy  1 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  28,  col.  2. 

TbB  foaith  wHh  that  tormenled  threa 

The  three  were  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  and  Ixion. 
The  author  of  the  Odyssey,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
passage  which  describes  the  punishments  of  Tan- 
talus, assigns  him  an  eternity  of  hunger;  thirst,  and 
disappointment.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  most 
ancient,  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  material  to 
decide.  The  impending  rock  of  Pindar  is  perhaps 
a  less  appropriate,  but  surely,  a  more  picturesque 
mode  of  punishment. 


Note  3,  page  29,  ool.  1. 

CBr-bome  Pin's  ro jal  maid. 
CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  had  promised  his  daugh- 
ter, the  heiress  of  his  states,  in  marriage  to  any 
warrior  who  should  excel  him  in  the  chariot  race, 
on  condition  however  that  the  candidates  should 
stake  thar  lives  on  the  issue.  Thirteen  had  essay- 
ed and  perished  before  Pebps. 

Note  3,  page  29,  col  2. 
flleepB  beoeaUi  the  pilad  groeod. 
Like  all  other  Yery  early  tombs,  the  monument 
of  Pelops  was  a  barrow  or  earthen  mound.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  still  be  traced.  The  spot  is 
very  accurately  pointed  out,  and  such  works  are 
not  easily  obliterated. 

Note  4,  page  29,  col  2. 
Ood  who  baholdBth  thee  and  all  ihjr  deeda 
The  solemnity  of  this  prayer  contrasted  with 
its  object,  that  Hiero  might  again  succeed  in  the 
chariot  race,  is  ridiculous  to  modern  ears.  I  do 
not  indeed  believe  that  the  Olympic  and  other 
games  had  so  much  importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  Greece,  as  is  pre- 
tended by  the  sophists  of  later  ages;  but  where  the 
manners  are  most  simple,  public  exhibitions,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  always  most  highly  es- 
timated, and  religious  prejudice  combined  with  the 
ostentation  of  wealth  to  give  distinction  to  the 
Olympic  contests. 

Note  5,  page  30,  col  1. 
The  flower  of  no  Ignoble  lace. 
Theron  was  a  descendant  of  (Edipus,  and  con 
sequently  of  Cadmus.  His  family  had,  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  been  remarkable,  both  in 
Greece  and  Sicily,  for  misfortune;  and  he  was 
himself  unpopular  with  his  subjects  and  engaged 
in  civil  war.  Allusions  to  these  cifcomstances  of- 
ten occur  in  the  present  ode. 

Note  6,  page  30^  col  2. 
^— Se  whom  dods  nwj  saana 
In  the  original  "  vjc,"  "  a  certain  nameless  per- 
son."  The  ancients  were  often  scrupulous  about 
pronouncing  the  names  of  their  gods,  particularly 
those  who  presided  over  the  region  of  ftiture  hopes 
and  fears;  a  scruple  corresponding  with  the  Rab- 
binical notions  of  the  inefiable  word.  The  pic- 
tures which  follow  present  a  striking  discrepancy 
to  the  mythol(^  of  Homer,  and  of  the  general 
herd  of  Grecian  poets,  whose  Zeus  is  as  far  infe- 
rior to  the  one  suprenie  divinity  of  Pindar,  as  the 
religion  of  Pindar  himself  fails  short  of  the  clear- 
ness and  majesty  of  Revelation.  The  connexion 
of  these  Eleusinian  doctrines  with  those  of  Hin- 
dustan, tt  in  many  points  sufficiently  striking. 
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Boathey  and  Pindar  might  wem  loha^  dnmk  at 
the  nine  K>iuee. 

Note  7,  page  31,  eoL  1. 
Nor  JoTohu  Thecte'  pnyar  denied. 
I  kncyw  not  why,  except  for  hia  hratality  to  the 
body  of  Hector,  Achillea  is  admitted  with  ao  much 
difficulty  into  the  iaianda  of  the  Ueaaed.  That 
thia  waa  considered  in  the  time  of  Pindar  aa  auffi- 
dent  to  exclude  him  without  particular  intercea- 
aion,  ahowa  at  leaat  that  a  great  advance  had  been 
made  in  moral  feeling  since  the  daya  of  Homer. 

Note  8,  page  31,  col.  1. 

Ttaloed  la  iludjr'a  fomiftl  hour, 

Then  an  who  bate  the  minureri  power. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Pindar's  peculiarities 
should  escape  criticism,  nor  was  his  temper  such 
as  to  bear  it  with  a  very  even  mind.  Ho  treats 
his  rivals  and  assailants  with  at  least  a  sufficient 
portion  of  disdain  as  servile  adherents  to  rule,  and 
mere  students  without  genius.  Some  of  their  sar- 
casms passed  however  into  proverbs.  "  Amc  ILofo- 
de^"  an  expression  in  ridicule  of  Pindar's  perpe- 
tual recurrence  to  mythology  and  antiquities,  is 
preserved  in  the  Phcdon:  while  his  occasional 
mention  of  himself  and  his  own  necessities,  is  pa- 
rodied by  Aristophanes.  I  can  not  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  conduct  of  Pindar  himself, 
was  less  obtrusive  and  importunate  than  that  of 
the  Dithyrambic  poet  who  intrudes  on  the  festival 
ofNepheloooggugia,  like  the  Gelic  bard  in  ^  Christ's 
kirk  o'  the  green." 

Note  9,  page  31,  col.  2. 

Whose  Mpllnf  rout  fh>in  ScTthlan  down 
And  bcer^  fount  Alcidee  bare. 

'  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  all  countries,  a 
diqiositbn  to  place  a  region  of  peculiar  happiness 
and  fertility  among  inaccessible  mountains,  and  at 
the  source  of  their  principal  rivers.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  Mount  Meru  of  Hindustan,  the  blaroe- 
leaa  Ethiopiana  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
happy  Hyperborean  regiona  at  the  aource  of  the 
later,  are  only  copiea  of  the  garden  and  river  of 
God  in  Eden.  Some  truth  ia  undoubtedly  mixed 
with  the  tradition  here  preaerved  by  Pindar.  The 
olive  waa  not  indigenoua  in  Greece,  and  ita  firat 
apecimena  were  planted  near  Pisa.  That  they  as- 
cribed ita  introduction  to  the  univeraal  hero,  Her- 
culea,  and  derived  ita  atock  from  the  land  of  the 
bleased,  need  not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who 
know  the  importance  of  such  a  present.  The  Hy- 
perborean or  Atlantic  region,  which  continually 
receded  in  proportion  as  Europe  was  explored,  still 
seems  to  have  kept  its  ground  in  the  fancies  of  the 
vulgar,  under  the  names  of  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
dan,  of  Flath  Innis,  or  the  fortunate  land  of  Cock- 


ayne, till  the  discovery  of  America  peopled  ths 
western  ocean  with  aomething  leaa  illusive. 


Note  10,  page  32,  coL  1. 
OidAUa^d 


Taygeta. 

Note  U,  page  33,  coL  3. 

TbLemnaS*  laughing  dunes  of  fo&B, 
Such  wasibe  proof  Emicaibon. 

Emicua  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  games  celebrated  at  Lcm- 
nos  by  its  hospitaUe  queen  Hypaipile,  as  victor  in 
the  foot-race  of  men  clothed  in  armour.  He  was 
prematurely  gray-headed,  and  therefore  derided  by 
the  Lemnian  women  before  he  had  given  this  proof 
of  his  vigour.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Psaunus  Imd 
the  same  singularity  of  appearance. 

There  is  a  sort  of  playfiilness  in  this  ode,  which 
would  make  us  suspect  that  Pindar  had  no  very 
sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Psaumis.  Per- 
haps he  gave  offence  by  it;  for  the  following  poem 
to  the  same  champion  is  in  a  very  difierent  style. 

Note  12,  page  33,  eoL  I. 
Rearing  her  goodly  towenon  high. 
Camarina  had  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt  in  a  great  measure  by  the  liberality  of  Psaa- 


Note  13,  page  33,  col.  3. 

Such  praiae  as  good  Adraettii  bora 
To  hira  the  prophet  chief 

The  prophet  chief  ia  Amphiarans,  who  waa 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  before  the  attack  of  Po- 
lynicea  and  his  allies  on  Thebes,  either  becanas 
the  gods  determined  to  rescue  his  virtues  from  the 
stain  of  that  odious  conflict ;  or  according  to  the 
aagacbua  Lydgate,  becauae,  being  a  aorcerer  and 
a  pagan  "  byahoppe,"  the  time  of  hia  compact  waa 
expired,  and  the  infernal  powera  laid  claim  to  him. 

Note  14,  page  33,  eol.  3. 

Then  Toke  the  nudfls  of  winged  pae% 
And  Phintia  cUmb  the  car  with  me^ 

Ageaiaa  had  been  victor  in  the  Apene  or  chariot 
drawn  by  mulea;  Phintia  waa^  probably,  hia  cha- 
rioteer. 

Note  15,  page  34,  ooL  1. 

And  flung  the  eilrer  daap  awaj 
That  nideljr  preat  her  hearing  ride. 

I  venture  in  the  preaent  inatance  to  traiudate 
"  stfxric''  a  clasp,  because  it  waa  undoubtedly  uaed 
for  the  atud  or  buckle  to  a  horae'a  bit,  as  "  uMjr^^ui* 
signifies  to  run  by  a  horae'a  aide  holding  the  bridle. 
The  "  »«xwf"  too,  appended  to  the  belt  of  Hercu- 
les, which  he  left  with  his  Scythian  mistresi^  should 
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Kem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Herodotui  men- 
tiont  it,  to  have  heen  a  clasp  or  stud,  nor  can  I  in 
the  present  passage  undorBtand  why  the  pregnant 
Evadne  should  encumber  herulf  with  a  water-pot, 
or  why  the  water-pot  and  zone  should  be  mention- 
ed as  laid  aside  at  the  same  time.  But  the  round 
and  cup-like  form  of  an  antique  clasp  may  well 
aoooant  for  such  names  being  applied  to  it 

Note  16,  page  34,  col.  3. 

Cool  Cjrllooe'a  height  of  mow. 

Cyllene  was  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  dedicated 
to  Mercury. 

Note  17,  page  35,  col.  1. 
llwn,  miiistral!  bid  tbj chonis risB 
To  Juno  qaeen  of  deities. 

Such  passages  as  this  appear  to  prove,  first,  that 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,  instead  of  being  danced  and 
chaunted  by  a  chorus  of  hired  musicians  and  ac- 
tors, m  the  absurd  and  impossible  manner  pretend- 
ed by  the  later  Grecian  writers,  (whose  ignorance 
respecting  their  own  antiquities,  is  in  many  instan- 
ces apparent,)  were  recited  by  the  poet  himself 
sitting,  (his  iron  chair  was  long  preserved  at  Del- 
phoB,)  and  accompanied  by  one  or  more  musicians, 
such  as  the  Theban  JSneas  whom  he  here  com- 
pllments.  Secondly,  what  will  account  at  once 
for  the  inequalities  of  his  style  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  transitions,  we  may  infer  that  the  Dincean 
swan  was,  often  at  least,  an  "  improvisatore."  I 
know  not  the  origin  of  the  Boeotian  agnomen  of 
swine.  In  later  times  we  find  their  region  called 
"  vervecum  patria.'' 

Note  18,  page  35,  col  1. 
Mark  with  no  envlooa  ear  a  subject's  pnisB. 
Either  the  poet  was  led  by  his  vanity  to  ascribe 
%  greater  consequence  to  his  verses  than  they  real- 
ly possessed,  when  he  supposes  that  the  praise  of 
Agerias  may  move  Ms  sovereign  to  jealousy ;  or 
we  may  infer  from  this  little  circumstance  that  the 
importance  attached  to  the  Olympic  prize  has  not 
been  so  greatly  overrated  by  poete  and  antiquaries, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  **  a  gift  more  valuable  than 
a  hundred  trophies." 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  THE 

HINDOOSTANEE. 


SONNET  BY  THE  LATE  NAWAB  OP 
OUDE,  ASUP  UD  DOWLA. 

In  those  eyes  the  tears  that  glisten  as  in  pity  for 

my  pain, 
Are  they  gems,  or  only  dew-drops?  can  they,  will 

they  long  remain? 
6* 


Why  thy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thus,  with  i 
ing  ruth,  restrain  1    , 

Better  breathe  my  last  before  thee,  than  in  linger- 
ing grief  remain  1 

To  yon  planet,  Pate  has  given  every  month  to  wax 

and  wane ; 
And — thy  world  of  blushing  brightness— can  it, 

will  it,  long  remain  1 

Health  and  youth  in  halmy  moisture  on  thy  cheek 

their  seat  maintain ; 
But— the  dew  that  steeps  the  xose-bud— can  it,  will 

it  long  remain? 

Aiof !  why,  in  mournful  numbers,  of  thine  absence 

thus  complain. 
Chance  had  joined  us,  chance  haa  parted !— nought 

on  earth  can  long  remain. 

In  the  world,  roay'st  thou,  bebved !  live  exempt 

firom  grief  and  pain  I 
On  my  lips  the  breath  is  fleeting,  can  it,  mil  it 

long  remain? 


PROM  THE  GULISTAN. 

''  Brother  !  know  the  world  decdveth! 
Trust  on  Him  who  safely  giveth  I 
Pix  not  on  the  world  thy  trust, 
She  feeds  us— but  she  turns  to  dust, 
And  the  bare  earth  or  kingly  throne 
Alike  may  serve  to  die  upon  1" 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

"  The  man  who  leaveth  life  behind, 
May  well  and  boldly  speak  his  mind ; 
Where  flight  is  none  from  battle  field. 
We  blithely  snatch  the  swozd  and  shield ; 
Where  hope  is  past,  and  hate  is  strong, 
The  wretch's  tongue  is  sharp  and  long ; 
Myself  have  seen,  in  wild  despair. 
The  feeble  cat  the  mastiff  tear." 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

"  Who  the  silent  man  can  prize, 
If  a  tool  he  be  or  wi^? 
Yet,  though  bnely  seem  the  wood, 
Therein  may  lurk  the  beast  of  hbod, 
Often  bashful  looks  conceal 
Tongue  of  fire  and  heart  of  steel, 
And  deem  not  thou  in  forest  gray, 
Every  dappled  skin  thy  prey; 
Lest  thou  rouse,  with  luckless  spear, 
The  tiger  for  the  faUow-deer  I" 
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THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 
With  heat  overlaboured  and  the  length  of  way, 
On  Ethan's  beach  the  bands  of  Israel  lay. 
'T  was  silence  all,  the  sparkling  sands  along, 
Save  where  the  locust  trilled  her  feeble  song, 
Or  blended  soft  in  drowsy  cadence  fell 
The  wave's  low  whisper  or  the  camel's  bell. — 
*T  was  silence  all !— the  flocks  for  shelter  fly 
Where,  waving  light,  the  acacia  shadows  lie; 
Or  where,  from  far,  the  flattering  vapours  make 
The  noon-tide  semblance  of  a  misty  lake : 
While  the  mute  swain,  in  careless  safety  spread, 
With  arms  enfolded,  and  dejected  head. 
Dreams  o'er  his  wondrous  call,  his  lineage  high, 
And,  late  revealed,  his  children's  destiny. 
For,  not  in  vain,  in  thraldom's  darkest  hour. 
Had  sped  from  Amram's  sons  the  word  of  power ; 
Nor  failed  the  dreadful  wand,  whose  god-like  sway 
Could  lure  the  locust  from  her  airy  way ; 
With  reptile  war  assail  their  proud  abodes, 
And  mar  the  giant  pomp  of  Egypt's  gods. 
Oh  helpless  gods!  who  nought  availed  to  shield 
From  fiery  rain  your  Zoan's  favoured  field ! — 
Oh  helpless  gods !  who  saw  the  curdled  blood 
Taint  the  pure  lotus  of  your  ancient  flood. 
And  fourfold-night  the  wondering  earth  enchain. 
While  Memnon's  orient  harp  was  heard  in  vain ! — 
Such  musings  held  the  tribn,  till  now  the  west 
With  milder  influence  on  their  temples  prest ; 
And  that  portentous  cloud  which,  all  the  day. 
Hung  its  dark  curtain  o'er  their  weary  way, 
(A  cloud  by  day,  a  friendly  flame  by  night,) 
Rolled  back  its  misty  veil,  and  kindled  into  light ! — 
Soft  fell  the  eve : — But,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
Tall,  waving  banners  streaked  the  level  sun ; 
And  wide  and  dark  along  th'  horizon  red. 
In  sandy  surge  the  rising  desert  spread. — 
*'  Mark,  Israel,  mark !"— On  that  strange  sight  in- 
tent. 
In  bfsathleas  terror,  every  eye  was  bent ; 
And  busy  faction's  undistinguished  hum 
And  female  shrieks  arose,   "They  come,  they 

come!" 
They  come,  they  come !  in  scintillating  show 
O'er  the  dark  mass  the  brazen  lances  glow ; 
And  sandy  clouds  in  countless  shapes  combine, 
As  deepens  or  extends  the  long  tumultuous  line ; — 
And  fancy's  keener  glance  e'en  now  may  trace 
The  threatening  aspects  of  each  mingled  race; 
For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear. 
The  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  throne,  were 
there. 


From  distant  Gush  they  trooped,  a  warrior  tram, 
Siwah'8(l)  green  isle  and  Sennaar's  marly  plain: 
On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursen  check 
The  parehed  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amaiek : 
While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood, 
Decked  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  the  tall  Shangalla(2j 

strode. 
'Mid  blazing  helms  and  bucklen  rough  with  gold 
Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scythed  chariot  roDedl 
Lo,  these  are  they  whom,  lords  of  Afric's  fates. 
Old  Thebes  had  poured  through  all  her  hundred 

gates, 
Mother  of  armies ! — ^How  the  emera]ds(3)  ^owed, 
Where,  flushed  with  power  and  vengeance,  Pha- 
raoh rode ! 
And  stoled  in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  before, 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore; 
And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cij 
The  priestly  sistrum  murmured — Victory? — 
Why  swell  these  shouts  that  rend  the  desert's 

gloom? 
Whom  come   ye  forth  to   combat  1 — ^wairion, 

whom? — 
These  flocks  and  herds — this  fiunt  and  weaiy 

train — 
Red  from  the  scourge  and  recent  from  the  chaini 
God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  save! 
Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave  1 — 
North,  south,  and  west  the  sandy  whiriwinds  fly, 
The  circling  horns  of  Elgypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  margin  throng  the  weeping  trsin : 
Their  cloudy  guide  moves  on : — "  And  most  we 

swim  the  main  1" 
'Mid  the  light  spray  their  snorting  camels  stood. 
Nor  bathed  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood — 
He  comes — their  leader  comes ! — the  man  of  God 
O'er  the  wide  waten  lifts  his  mighty  rod, 
And  onward  treads — The  circling  waves  lelnat 
In  hoarse  deep  murmura,  from  his  holy  feeC; 
And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roaring,  ^ow 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 
With  Umbs  that  fidter,  and  with  hearts  that 

swell, 
Down,  down  they  pass—a  steep  and  slippery  ddl 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  buried. 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  worid ; 
And  flowen  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green. 
And  caves,  the  sea-calves'  low-roofed  haunt,  are 

seen. 
Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread; 
The  beetling  watere  storm  above  their  head : 
While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 
>  And  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest  lay. 
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IB  till  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road, 

S  lazed  broad  and  fierce  the  brandiahed  torch  of 

God. 
.  ts  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosy  wave: 
While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 
\Varm  every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye — 
To  them  alone — for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
I  nvoke  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  vain  : 
Olouds  heaped  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  con- 
fine, 
yVnd  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
>knd  range  unconscbus  through  the  ocean's  bed. 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the 

storm; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 
And  brake  their  chariot- wheels,  and  marred  their 

coursers*  flight 
«*  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  f— The  ravenous  floods  they 

see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
•*  Fly,  Misraim,  fly !" — From  Edom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand : — 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep — 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  waves  such  rourmurA  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast : 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  morn,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  th'  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  wekx>me  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ; 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war: 
Alas,  how  few!— Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well,(3) 
The  precious  tears  of  new-bora  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  th'  oppressor's  scora,     , 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  hi?  gratitude — 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound: 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky, 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  har- 
mony. 
"Where  now,**  she  sang,  "the  tall  Egyptian 

spearl 
"  On's  sunllke  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  1 
*'  Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
*'  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  has  triumphed !" — 


And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread,— 
'*  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed!" 


LINES 


spoken  in  the  theatre,  oxford,  on  lord  grbn 

yille's  installation  as  chancellor. 
Ye  viewless  guardians  of  these  sacred  shades,(4) 
Dear  dreams  of  eariy  song,  Aonian  maids! — 
And  you,  illustrious  dead  I  whose  spirits  speak 
In  every  flush  that  tints  the  student's  cheek, 
As,  wearied  with  the  world,  he  seeks  again 
The  page  of  better  times  and  greater  men ; 
If  with  pure  worship  we  your  steps  pursue, 
And  youth,  and  health,  and  rest  forget  for  you, 
(Whom  most  we  serve,  to  whom  our  lamp  bum* 

bright 
Through  the  long  toils  of  not  ingrat^aful  night,; 
Yet,  yet  be  present ! — Let  the  worldly  train 
Mock  our  cheap  joys,  and  hate  our  useless  strain, 
Intent  on  freighted  wealth,  or  proud  to  rear 
The  fleece  Iberian  or  the  pampered  steer ; — 
Let  sterner  science  with  unwearied  eye 
Explore  the  circling  spheres  and  map  the  sky ; 
Hb  long-drawn  mole  let  lordly  commerce  scan, 
And  of  his  iron  arch  the  rainbow  span : 
Yet,  while,  in  buraing  characters  imprest, 
The  poet's  lesson  stamps  the  youthful  breast 
Bids  the  rapt  boy  o'er  sufiering  virtue  bleed, 
Adure  a  brave  or  bless  a  gentle  deed. 
And  in  warm  feeling  from  the  storied  page 
Arise  the  saint,  the  hero,  or  the  sage ; 
Such  be  our  toil ! — Nor  doubt  we  to  explore 
The  thorny  maze  of  dialectic  lore. 
To  climb  the  chariot  of  the  gods,  or  scan 
The  secret  workings  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
Upborne  aloft  on  Plato's  eagle  flight, 
Or  the  slow  pinion  of  the  Stagyrite. 
And  those  gray  spoils  of  Uerculanean  pride, 
If  aught  of  yet  untasted  sweets  they  hide ; — 
If  Padua's  sage  be  there,  or  art  have  power 
To  wake  Menander  from  his  secret  bower. 
I  Siich  be  our  toil ! — Nor  vain  the  labour  proves, 
Which    Oxford    honours,  and  which  Grenville 

loves! 
— On,  eloquent  and  firm! — whose  warning  high 
Rebuked  the  rising  surge  of  anarchy. 
When,  like  those  brethren  stars  to  seamen  known, 
In  kindred  splendour  Pitt  and  Grenville  shone ; 
On  in  thy  glorious  course  I  not  yet  the  wave 
Has  ceased  to  lash  the  shore,  nor  storm  forgot  to 

rave. 
Go  on  I  and  oh,  while  adverse  factions  raise 
To  thy  pure  worth  involuntary  praise ; 
While  Gambia's  swarthy  tribes  thy  mercies  Mess, 
And  from  thy  counsels  date  their  happiness; 
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Say,  (for  thine  Im  yet  recaUs  with  pride 

Thy  yoathfal  triumphB  by  her  leafy  side,) 

Say,  bast  thou  ecomed,  mid  pomp,  and  wealth, 

and  power, 
The  Bober  transports  of  a  studioas  hoorl— 
No,  statesman,  no  l-^4hy  patriot  fire  was  fed 
From  the  warm  embers  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
And  thy  strong  spirit's  patient  grasp  combined 
The  souls  of  ages  in  a  single  mind. 
—By  arts  like  these,  amidst  a  world  of  foes^ 
Eye  of  the  earth,  th'  Athenian  glory  roee ; — 
Thus,  last  and  best  of  Romans,  Bmtus  shone; 
Our  Somers  thus,  and  thus  our  Clarendon ; 
Such  Cobham  was;  such,  Grrenville,  long  be  thou, 
Our  boast  before— our  chief  and  champion  now  I 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CER, 

DESIGNED  FOR  ▲   TOMB  IN  ▲  SEAPORT  TOWN  IN 
NORTH  WALES. 

Sailor!  if  vigour  nerve  thy  frame, 

If  to  high  deeds  thy  soul  is  strung, 
Revere  this  stone  that  gives  to  fame 

The  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  young  I— (5) 

For  manly  beauty  decked  hU  form, 
His  bright  eye  beamed  with  mental  power; 

Resistless  as  the  winter  storm, 
Yet  miM  as  summer's  mildest  shower. 

In  war's  hoarse  rage,  in  ocean's  strife, 
For  skill,  for  force,  for  mercy  known; 

Still  prompt  to  shield  a  comrade's  life, 
And  greatly  careless  of  his  own. — 

Yet  youthful  seamail,  mourn  not  thou 

The  fate  these  artless  lines  recall ; 
No,  Cambrian,  no,  be  thine  the  vow, 

lake  him  to  live,  like  him  to  fall! — 

But  hast  thou  known  a  father's  care, 
Who  sorrowing  sent  thee  forth  to  sea; 

Poured  for  thy  weal  th*  unceasing  prayer. 
And  thought  the  sleepless  night  on  theel 

Has  e'er  thy  tender  fancy  flown. 

When  winds  were  strong  and  waves  were  high, 
Where,  listening  to  the  tempest's  moan, 

Thy  sisteiB  heaved  the  anxious  sighl 

Or,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  dread. 
Mid  war's  wild  din,  and  ocean's  swell. 

Hast  mourned  a  hero  brother  dead, 
And  did  that  brother  love  thee  welll— 

Then  pity  those  whose  sorrows  flow 

In  vain  o'er  Shipley's  empty  grave ! — 
-Sailor,  thou  weep'st: — ^Indulge  thy  wo; 
Such  tears  will  not  du^race  the  brave! — 


AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAI. 

Omt  task  is  done  I  on  Gunga's  breaat(6) 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 
And  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bougb. 
Our  bark  has  found  its  haibour  now. 
With  furied  sail  and  painted  side, 
Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 
Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 
The  Muelems*  savoury  supper  steams, 
While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 
The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  throoga; 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rode, 
The  tiger  holds  his  solitude ; 
Nor  (taught  by  secret  charm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun,) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on !  no  venomed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake: 
Chikl  of  the  sun!  ho  loves  to  lie 
'Mid  nature's  embers  parched  and  dry. 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade, 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death! 
Come  on!  yet  pause!  behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where  gemming  ofl  that  sacred  gloom, 
Glows  the  geranium's  scariet  bloom, 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower; 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plaintain's  humbler  shade. 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 
With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wing% 
Alofl  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,(7) 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  Engluh  fairies  never  trod; 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  **good  green  woodf 
And  blessed  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 
And  breathed  a  prayer,  (how  oft  in  vain!) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again? 

A  truce  to  thought!  the  jackal's  ciy 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry; 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet,  mark!  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love^ 
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Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  Dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  firagrant  scent,  and  virgin  white, 
A  peari  anrand  the  locks  of  nigbtl 
Still  as  we  pass  in  softened  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  valleys  come 
The  viUage  song,  the  born,  the  drum. 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  briar, 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  hu  lyre ; 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  1 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
It  is,— it  must  be,— Philomel! 

Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze,-^ 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam; 
And  we  must  eariy  sleep  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  O !  with  thankful  hearts  confess, 
Ev'n  here  there  maybe  happiness; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth,  his  hope  of  heaven! 


LINES  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  WIFE, 

WHILE  DM  A  VISIT  TO  UPPER  INDIA. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  nde,  my  love! 

How  fiuBt  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove. 

Listening  the  nightingale! 

If  thou,  my  love!  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

0*er  Grunga's  mimic  sea ! 


I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray, 
When,  on  our  deck  reclined. 

In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam, 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try. 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 

But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  tat  me^ 


Then  on!  Then  on!  where  duty  leads^ 

My  course  be  onward  still. 
On  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  black  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates. 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits, 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  never  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay, 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee! 


HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  wandered  o'er  the  hill; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  God,  I  thought,  the  just,  the  great, 
These  meaner  creatures  bless, 

And  yet  deny  to  man's  estate 
The  boon  of  happiness  1 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains. 

Ye  blessed  birds  around, 
In  which  of  nature's  wide  domains 

Can  bliss  for  man  be  found. 

The  birds  wild  carolled  over  head, 

The  breeze  around  me  blew. 
And  nature's  awful  chorus  said~ 

No  bliss  for  man  she  knew. 

I  questioned  love,  whose  early  ray, 

So  rosy  bright  appears. 
And  heard  the  timid  genius  say 

His  light  was  dimmed  by  tears. 

I  questioned  friendship :  Friendship  sighed, 

And  thus  her  answer  gave — 
The  few  whom  fortune  never  tried 

Were  withered  in  the  grave ! 

I  asked  if  vice  could  bliss  bestow? 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  weU, 
But  fading  from  her  withered  brow, 

The  borrowed  roses  fell. 

I  sought  of  feeling,  if  her  skill 
Could  sooth  the  wounJed  breast ; 

And  found  her  mourning,  faint  and  stQl, 
For  others'  woes  distressed ! 

I  questioned  virtue :  virtue  sighed. 

No  boon  could  she  dispense — 
Nor  virtue  was  her  name,  she  cried 

But  humble  penitence. 
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I  qiMitioiied  death— the  gml/  shade 
Relaxed  his  brow  severe — 

And  "  I  am  happiness,"  be  said, 
'*  if  Virtoe  guides  thee  here." 


THE  MOONLIGHT  MARCH. 

I  SEE  them  on  their  winding  way, 
About  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play ; 
Their  lofty  deeds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory. 
And  waving  arms,  and  banners  bright, 
Are  glancing  in  the  mellow  light : 
They  're  lost — and  gone,  the  moon  is  past, 
The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o*er  them  cast; 
And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still 
The  march  is  rising  o'er  the  hill. 

Again,  again,  the  pealing  drum, 
The  clashing  horn — they  come,  they  come; 
Through  rocky  pass,  o'er  wooded  steep 
In  long  and  glittering  files  they  sweep. 
And  nearer,  nearer,  yet  more  near, 
Their  softened  chorus  meets  the  ear; 
Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way ; 
The  trampling  hoofs  brook  no  delay; 
With  thrilling  fife  and  pealing  drum, 
And  clashing  horn,  they  come,  they  come. 


LINES. 


Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 
To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow; 

So  tranquil  in  the  heavens  above^ 
So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene, 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  so  e'er. 

Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene, 
As  fiUse  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 


FAREWELL. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 
What  never  tongue  might  tell, 

When  tears  are  streaming 
From  their  crystal  cell ; 

When  hands  are  linked  that  dread  to  part, 

And  heart  is  met  by  throbbing  heart, 

Oh  1  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smar 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell  1 

When  hope  is  chidden 

That  fain  of  bliss  would  tell, 
And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell ; 


When  fiettered  by  a  viewless  chain, 
We  turn  and  gaie,  and  torn  agaiiit 
Oh !  death  were  mercy  to  the  pam 
Of  them  that  bid  iareweUl 


VESPERS. 


OoD  that  madest  Eaith  and  Heavoi, 

Darkness  and  light! 
Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  ffwa. 

For  RMt  the  night! 
May  thine  angel  guaids  defisod  vm, 
Slumber  sweet  thy  meicy  send  va^ 
Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  os^ 

This fivBkmg  night! 


TO  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  SIR 
ROWLAND  HILL,  K.  B. 

Hill  I  whose  high  daring  with  renewd  sDOoen 
Hath  cheered  our  tardy  war,  what  time  te  ciood 
Of  expectation,  dark  and  oomfordess, 
Hung  on  the  mountains ;  and  yon  fiietioas  croud 
Blasphemed  their  country^  valour,  babfafin^  kwd! 
Then  was  thins  arm  revealed,  to  whose  yeuag 

might, 
By  Toulon's  leaguered  wall,  the  fiercest  bowed 
Whom  Egypt  honoarsd,  and  the  dnbioos  %ht 
Of  sad  Corunna's  winter,  and  more  bright 
Douro,  and  Talavera's  goiy  bays ; 
Wise,  modest,  brave,  in  danger  forsmost  iboiid.— 
O  still,  young  warrior,  may  thy  tml-enrMd  praise, 
With    England's   love,  and    Ei^nd'e  hflooor 

crowned, 
Gild  vrith  dehght  thy  Father's  latter  days ! 


IMITATION  OP  AN  ODE  BY  ROOD- 
RUT,  IN  HIND003TANEE. 

Ambition's  voice  wa;S  in  mine  eu;  «he  wkispoed 

yesterday. 
How  goodly  is  the  land  of  BMMmfi^)  hum  wide 

the  Russian  sway! 
How  blest  to  conquer  either  realm,  and  dwdl 

through  life  to  come, 
Lulled  by  the  harp's  melodious  string,  cheered  by 

the  northern  drum !" 
But  Wisdom  heard;  "O  youth,"  she  asid,  ''a 

passion's  fetter  tied, 
O  come  and  see  a  sight  with  me  shall  curethseof 

thy  pride!" 
She  led  me  to  a  lonely  dell,  a  sad  and  sbsdy 

ground. 
Where  many  an  ancient  sepulchre  gleamed  in  the 

moonshine  round. 
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j^imI  **  Here  Seconder  (10)  sleeps/'  she  cried ; — 

**  this  is  his  rival's  stone ; 
^nd  here  the  mighty  chief  reclines  who  reared  the 

Median  throne.(ll) 
Inquire  of  these,  doth  aught  of  all  their  ancient 

pomp  remain, 
Sa.v^e  late  regret,  and  bitter  tears  for  ever,  and  in 

vain? 
R^etum,  return,  and  in  thy  heart  engraven  keep 

my  lore ; 
1*lie  leaser  wealth,  the  lighter  load, — small  blame 

betides  the  poor.*' 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  38,  col.  2. 
Siwah. 
Sennaar. — ^Meroe. 


Note  3,  page  38,  col.  2. 
Shangalla. 
IThe  black  tribes  whom  Bruce  considers  as  the 
abcniginal  Nubians,  are  so  called.  For  their  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  their  custom  of  ornamenting 
themselves  and  their  houses  with  the  spoils  of  the 
elephant,  see  the  account  he  gives  of  the  person 
and  residence  of  one  of  their  chiefs  whom  he  visit- 
ed on  hu  departure  from  Ras  el  Feel. 

Note  3,  page  38,  col.  2. 

Emeralds. 

The  emerald,  or  whatever  the  ancients  dignified 

by  the  name  of  smaragdus,  is  said  to  have  been 

found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mountain  now 

called  Crebul  Zumrud  (the  mount  of  emeralds.) 

Note  4,  page  39,  col.  1. 

EUra'8  weVL 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  pleasure 

and  minuteness  Moses,  amid  the  Arabian  wilder- 

neflc,  enumerates  the  "  twelve  welU  of  water,"  and 

the  *'  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees,"  of  EUol 

Note5,  page39,  col.2. 

Ye  vfewksi  guardian  of  these  sacred  ehades. 

These  lines  were  spoken  (as  is  the  custom  of  the 

aniversity  on  the  insUUation  of  a  new  chancellor) 

by  a  young  nobleman,  whose  diffidence  induced 


him  to  content  himself  with  the  composition  of  an- 
other.  Of  this  diffidence  his  friends  have  reason 
to  complain,  as  it  suppressed  some  elegant  lines 
of  his  own  on  the  same  occasion. 

Note  6,  page  40,  col.  I. 
The  brare,  the  virtuotu^  and  the  young. 
Captain  Conway  Shipley,  third  son  to  the  dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cut  out  an 
enemy's  vessel  from  the  Tagus  with  the  boats  of 
his  majesty's  frigate  La  Nymphe,  April  22,  1808, 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  nearly  six- 
teen years  of  actual  service;  distinguished  by  every 
quality  both  of  heart  and  head  which  could  adorn 
a  man  or  an  officer.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
and  the  captains  of  his  fleet,  have  since  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  St.  Julian. 

Note  7,  page  40,  col.  2. 

On  Gunga's  breast 

These  lines  were  written  at  a  small  village  on 

the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  was  ascending 

in  a  pinnace,  on  his  first  visitation  of  his  diocese, 

in  August,  1824. 

Note  8,  page  40,  col.  2. 
The  bird  of  hundred  dyes. 
''  The  Mucharunga — many  coloured.  I  learned 
at  Dacca,  that  while  we  were  at  peace  with  the 
Burmans,  many  traders  used  to  go  over  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  buying  up  these  beau- 
tiful birds  for  the  Golden  2^nnanah ;  at  Ummera- 
poora  it  was  said  that  they  were  sometimes  worth 
a  gokl  mohur  each." 

Note  9,  page  42,  col.  2. 
The  land  of  Room. 
The  oriental  name  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Note  10,  page  43,  col.  1. 
Secunder. 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Note  11,  page  43,  coL  1. 
The  mighty  Chief  who  reared  the  Median  throne. 
The  founder  of  the  Median  throne  waf  Ky 
Kaoos,  or  Deiioces. 
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BOOK  1. 

Eternal  Spirit  1  God  of  Truth  I  to  whom 
All  things  aeem  u  they  an;  Thou,  who  of  old 
The  prophet's  eye  unsealed,  that  nightly  saw, 
While  heavy  sleep  fell  down  on  other  men, 
In  holy  vision  tranced,  the  future  pass 
Before  him,  and  to  Judah's  harp  attuned 
Burdens  whieh  made  the  pagan  mountains  shake, 
And  Zion's  cedars  bow,— inspire  my  song ; 
My  eye  unseals ;  me  what  is  substance  teach, 
And  shadow  what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
As  past,  rehearnng,  sing  the  Course  of  Time, 
The  second  birth,  and  final  doom  of  man. 

The  muse,  that  soft  and  sickly  wooes  the  ear 
Of  love,  or  chanting  loud  in  windy  rhyme 
Of  fabled  hero,  raves  through  gaudy  tale 
Not  overfraught  with  sense,  I  ask  not:  such 
A  strain  befiu  not  argument  so  higbi 
Me  thought,  and  phrsse  severely  sifting  out 
The  whole  idea,  grant,  uttering  as  'tis 
The  essential  truth— time  gone,  the  righteous 

saved. 
The  wicked  damned,  and  providenoe  approved. 

Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty!  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with  the  morning  stan^  and  pure 
As  those  by  sainted  bards  and  angels  sung. 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  Eternity; 
That  fools  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise, 
Instructed,  listen,  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  past 
Of  the  eternal  doom,  that  gave  to  each 
Of  all  the  human  race  his  due  reward. 
The  sun,  earth's  son,  and  moon,  and  stan,  had 


To  number  seasons,  days,  and  months,  and  yean 
To  mortal  man.    Hope  was  forgotten,  and  fear: 
And  time,  with  all  its  chance,  and  diange,  and 

smiles. 
And  frequent  tean,  and  deeds  of  viflany. 
Or  righteousness,  once  talked  of  much,  as  things 
Of  great  renown,  was  now  but  ill  remembered; 
In  dim  and  shadowy  visbn  of  the  past 


Seen  §u  remote,  as  country,  which  has  left 
The  traveller's  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  mom  till  even;  and  long  Eternity 
Had  rolled  his  mighty  years,  and  with  his  yean 
Men  had  grownokl.  The  saints,  all  home  returned 
From  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long 
Had  rested  in  the  bowen  of  peace,  that  skill 
The  stream  of  life ;  and  long— alas,  how  long 
To  them  it  seemed ! — the  wicked,  who  refused 
To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  the  dark 
Of  hell's  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cup 
Their  ans  had  filled  with  everlasting  wo. 

Thus  lar  the  yean  had  rolled,  which  none  but 
God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 
Of  Paradise,  in  eonveisation  sweet, — 
For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructs  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  with  offering  sincere 
Of  all  the  heart,  poured  out  in  holy  prayer, — 
High  on  the  hills  of  iounortality, 
Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  walls 
Of  heaven,  walked^casting  oft  their  eye  far  through 
The  pure  serene,  observant  if,  returned 
From  errand  duly  finished,  any  came, 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete. 
From  other  worlds  arrived,  confirmed  in  good. 

Thus  viewing,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  coune;  and  now 
His  flight  ascending  near  the  battlements 
And  lofty  hills  on  which  they  walked,  approached 
For  round  and  round,  in  spacbus  circuit  wide, 
Mountains  of  tallest  stature  droumscribe 
The  plains  of  Paradise,  whose  tops,  arrayed 
In  uncreated  radiance,  seem  so  pure, 
That  naught  but  angel's  foot,  or  saint's,  elect 
Of  Gkid,  may  venture  there  to  walk.    Here  oft 
The  sons  of  bUss  take  mom  or  evening  pastime, 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  their  suns  revolving  in  the  vast 
External  space,  or  listen  the  harmonies 
That  each  to  other  in  its  motion  sings. 
And  hence,  in  middle  heaven  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  Gkid  in  awful  gkiry  bright 
Within,  no  orb  create  of  moon,  or  star. 
Or  sun,  gives  light;  for  God's  own  oountenanoei 
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Beaming  eternally,  gives  light  to  aU. 
^  But  farther  than  these  sacred  hills,  hk  will 
Forhids  it  flow,  too  bright  for  eyes  beyond. 
This  is  the  last  ascent  of  Virtue;  here 
All  trial  ends,  and  hope ;  here  perfect  joy, 
With  perfect  righteousness,  which  to  these  heights 
Alone  can  rise,  begins,  above  all  lalL 

And  now,  on  wing  of  holy  ardour  strongs 
Hither  ascends  the  stranger,  borne  apiight,— 
For  stranger  he  did  seem,  with  carious  eye 
Of  nice  inspection  round  surreying  all, — 
And  at  the  feet  alighU  of  those  that  stood 
His  coming,  who  the  hand  of  welcome  gave, 
And  the  embrace  sincere  of  holy  love; 
And  thus,  with  comely  greeting  kind,  began. 

Hail,  brother  1  hail,  thou  son  of  happineai^ 
Thou  son  beloved  of  God,  welcome  to  heaven, 
To  bliss  that  never  lades !  thy  day  m  past 
Of  trial,  and  of  fear  to  fall    WeUdone, 
Thou  good  and  fiithful  servant;  enter  now 
Into  the  joy  eternal  of  thy  Lord. 
Come  with  ns,  and  behold  fkr  higher  sight 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  desired,  or  hope  conceived. 
See,  yonder  is  the  gfcmons  hill  of  God, 
'Bove  angeFs  gaze  in  brightness  rising  high. 
Come,  join  our  wing,  and  we  will  guide  thy  flight 
To  mysteries  cf  everiasting  Uisa, 
The  tree,  and  fount  of  life,  the  eternal  throne, 
And  presence-chamber  of  the  IQng  of  kings.    , 
But  what  concern  hangs  on  thy  countenance, 
ITnwont  vrithin  this  place  1   Perhaps  thou  deenwt 
Thyself  unworthy  to  be  brought  before 
The  always  Ancient  Onel  So  are  we  too 
Unworthy;  but  our  God  is  all  in  aU, 
And  gives  us  boldness  to  approach  his  throne. 

Sons  of  the  Highest !  dtnens  of  heaTen  t 
Began  the  new  arrived,  right  have  ye  judged : 
Unworthy,  most  unworthy  is  your  servant, 
To  stand  in  presence  of  the  King,  or  hold 
Most  distant  and  most  humble  plaoe  in  this 
Abode  of  excellent  glory  unrevealed. 
But  God  Almighty  be  for  ever  praised, 
Who,  of  his  fulness,  fids  me  with  all  grace 
And  ornament,  to  make  me  in  hii  sight 
Well  pleasing,  and  accepted  in  his  court 
But,  if  your  leisure  waits,  short  narrative 
Will  tell,  why  strange  concern  thus  oveihangi 
My  face,  ill  seeming  here;  and  haply,  too, 
Your  elder  knowledge  can  instruct  my  youth. 
Of  what  seems  dark  and  doubtful,  unexplained. 

Our  leisure  waits  thee.    Speak;  and  what  we 
can, 
Delighted  most  to  give  delight,  we  will; 
Though  much  of  mystery  yet  to  us  remains. 

Virtue,  I  need  not  tell,  when  proved,  and  fnO 
Matured,  inclines  us  up  to  QoA  and  heaven, 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  son; 
A.S  gravitation  to  the  lart^r  orb 
The  less  attracts,  through  matter's  whole  domain, 


Virtue  in  me  was  ripe.    I  speak  not  this 
In  boast;  for  what  I  am  to  God  I  owe, 
Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  naught. 
Equipped  and  bent  for  heaven,  I  left  yon  woild, 
My  native  seat,  which  scarce  your  eye  can  reach, 
Rolling  around  her  central  sun,  hi  out 
On  utmost  verge  of  light    But  first,  to  see 
What  Uy  beyond  the  visible  creation. 
Strong  curiosity  my  flight  impelledL 
Long  was  my  way,  and  stnnge.    I  paandths 

bounds 
Which  God  doth  set  to  fight,  and  fife  and  kwe; 
Where  darkness  meets  with  day,where  order  meeli 
Disorder,  dreadful,  waste,  and  wild ;  and  down 
The  dark,  eternal,  nncreated  night 
Ventured  alone.    Long,  kmg  on  rapid  wing, 
I  sailed  through  empty,  nameless  regions  vast, 
Where  vtter  Nothing  dwelb,  unfomnd  and  wid. 
There  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  any  eenas 
Of  being  most  acute,  finds  object;  thers 
For  aught  external  stili  yon  search  in  vain. 
Try  touch,  or  sight,  or  soiell ;  try  what  you  fril^ 
You  strangely  find  nattght  but  yoaieelf  alone. 
But  why  shonld  I  in  words  attempt  to  teil 
What  that  is  L'ke,  which  is»  and  yet  k  noti 
This  passed,  my  path  descending  led  me  still 
O'er  nndatmed  continents  of  deoeit  gloom 
Immense,  wtiere  gravitation  shifliii^ turns 
The  other  way;  and  to  some  dread,  unknown, 
Infernal  centre  downward  weighs:  and  now,— 
Far  travelled  from  the  edge  of  darkness,  hx 
As  fh>m  that  gkyrious  mount  of  Gk»d  to  light's 
Remotest  limb,— dire  aghts  I  saw,  dire  ssQadi 
I  heard ;  and  suddenly  before  my  «yB 
A  wall  of  fiery  adamant  sprang  np, 
Wall  mountainous,  tremrodous,  fluning  high 
Above  all  flight  of  hope.    I  panaed,  and  looked; 
And  saw,  where'er  I  looked  upon  that  mound, 
Sad  figures  treoed  in  fire,  not  motionlBSB^ 
But  imitating  life.    One  I  remarked 
Attentively;  but  how  shall  I  describe 
What  naught  resembles  ebe  my  eye  hsih  seeni 
Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  it  sonisthing  koked, 
But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads, 
Eyed  each  with  douUe  orbs  of  ghoing  wnth; 
And  with  as  many  tails,  that  twisted  out 
In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  stings ; 
And  all  its  mouths,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped, 
And  breathed  moot  pouonons  breath,  had  each  a 

•ting, 
Forked,  and  long,  and  venomous,  and  diaip; 
And,  in  iu  writhinev  infinite,  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  swollen,  black, 
And  quivering  vrith  torture  most  intense; 
And  still  the  heart,  with  anguish  throbbing  high, 
Made  effort  to  escape,  but  could  net ;  for, 
Howe'er  it  turned,  and  oft  it  vainly  tninsd, 
These  complicated  foldings  held  it  iuL 
And  still  the  monstrous  beast  with  sting  of  hsad 
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Or  Uil  transineroed  it,  bleeding  evermore. 
What  this  could  image,  much  I  searched  to  know; 
And  while  I  stood,  and  gazed,  and  wondered  long, 
A  'Voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 
I  Mfcw,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 
These  words :   This  is  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Fast  by  the  ode  of  this  unsightly  thing 
Another  was  portrayed,  more  hideous  still: 
"Whosees  it  once  shall  wish  to  see't  no  more. 
For  ever  undescribed  let  it  remain  I 
Only  this  much  I  may  or  can  unfold. 
Far  oat  it  thrust  a  dart  that  might  have  made 
The  knees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  hung, 
Within  the  triple  barbs,  a  being  pierced 
Through  soul  and  body  both.    Of  heavenly  make 
Original  the  bong  seemed,  but  ftllen, 
And  worn  and  wasted  with  enormous  wo. 
And  still  around  the  everlasting  lance, 
It  writhed,  convulsed,  and  uttered  mimic  groans; 
And  tried,aDd  wished,  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
To  die;  but  cooU  not  die.    Oh,  horrid  sight  I 
I  tiembUBg  gaied,  and  listened,  and  heard  this 


Approach  my  ear:  This  is  Eternal  Death. 

Nor  these  alone.    Upon  that  burning  wall 
In  hoRiUe  emblazonry,  were  limned 
AU  shapes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of  wietehednesi, 
And  agony,  and  grief,  and  de^rate  wo. 
And  prominent  in  characten  of  fire, 
Where'er  the  eye  could  light,  these  words  you 

md: 
**  Who  comes  this  way,  behold,  and  fear  to  sin  I" 
Amazed  1  stood ;  and  thought  such  imagery 
Foietokened,  within,  a  dangerous  abode. 
Bat  yet  to  see  the  wont  a  wish  arose. 
For  virtue,  by  the  holy  seal  of  GKxl 
AocMcKted  and  stamped,  immortal  all. 
And  an  invulnerable,  fears  no  hurt. 
As  easy  as  my  wish,  as  rapidly, 
I  thioagh  the  horrid  rampait  passed,  unscathed 
And  unopposed ;  and,  poised  on  steady  wing, 
1  hovering  gazed.    Eternal  justice !  sons 
Of  God  1  tell  me,  if  ye  can  tell,  what  then 
I  saw,  what  then  I  heard.    Wide  was  the  place. 
And  deep  as  wide,  and  ruinous  as  deep. 
Beneath,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire, 
With  tempest  tost  perpetually,  and  still 
The  waves  of  fiery  darkness  'gainst  the  rocks 
Of  dark  damnation  broke,  and  music  made 
Of  melancholy  sort;  and  over  head 
And  all  araand,  vrind  warred  with  wind,  stotm 

howkd 
To  storm,  and  lightning  forked  lightning  crossed. 
And  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
Of  sullen  wrath;  and  far  as  sight  coukl  pierce, 
Or  down  descend  in  caves  of  hopeless  deiAh, 
Through  all  that  dungeon  of  un&ding  fire, 
I  saw  most  miserable  beings  walk, 
Burning  oontinaally,  yet  unamsnmeil ; 
6* 


For  ever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still ; 
Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead. 
Some  wandered  lonely  in  the  desert  flames, 
And  some  in  fell  encounter  fiercely  met. 
With  curses  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made 
The  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  as  they  fought, 
And  cursed^  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  wished 

to  die. 
Their  hollow  eyes  did  utter  streams  of  wo. 
And  then  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  t^ars  that  ever  wept, 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight. 
And  Sorrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 
Among  them  walked,  and  to  their  thirsty  lips 
Presented  frequent  cups  of  burning  gall. 
And  as  Ilistened,  I  heard  these  beings  curse 
Almighty  Ghid,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  mom,  and  seek, 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  to  their  everlasting  anguish  still. 
The  thundevB  from  above  responding  spoke 
These  words,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  pef^ 

dition 

Forlornly  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear: 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not** 
And  back  again  recoiled  a  deeper  groan. 
A  deeper  groan  1  Oh,  what  a  groan  was  that  1 
I  waited  not,  but  swift  on  speediest  wing, 
With  unaccustomed  thoughts  convenong,  back 
Retraced  my  venturous  path  firom  dark  to  light 
Then  up  ascending,  long  ascending  up, 
I  hasted  on ;  though  whiles  the  chiming  sphevei^ 
By  God's  own  finger  touched  to  harmony  1 
Held  me  delaying,  till  I  here  arrived. 
Drawn  upward  by  the  eternal  love  of  God, 
Of  wonder  full  and  strange  astonishment, 
At  what  in  yonder  den  of  darkness  dwells, 
Which  now  your  higher  knowledge  will  unfold. 
They  answering  said.    To  ask  and  to  bestow 
Knowledge,  is  much  of  heaven's  delight;  and 

now 
Most  joyfiiUy  what  thou  requiiest  we  would; 
For  much  of  new  and  unaccountable 
Thou  bringst.   Something  indeed  we  heard  beforSi 
In  passing  convenation  slightly  touched. 
Of  such  a  place ;  yet,  rather  to  be  taught. 
Than  teaching,  ansvrer,  what  thy  marvel  asks, 
We  need ;  for  we  ourselves,  though  hen,  an  but 
Of  yesterday,  creatbn's  younger  sons. 
But  then  is  one,  an  ancient  twrd  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life,  sitting  in  Miss, 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  yean  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  GK)d ; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  atnin 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  cnves^ 
While,  round  him  gathering,  stand  the  youth  of 

heaven, 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both. 
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To  him  this  path  direcU,  an  eaiqr  path, 
And  eaiqr  flight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat 

So  saying,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spread  oot 
Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breezes  fanned, 
And  over  heaven's  broad  champaign  sailed  serene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure  green, 
That  never  fades;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower, 
That  never  fades ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed ; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.    And  oft  delicious  music,  song 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  the  vales, 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harps, 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Their  wing;  not  kmg,  for  strong  desire  awaked 
Of  knowledge  that  to  holy  use  might  turn. 
Still  pressed  them  on  to  leave  what  rather  seemed 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty's  done. 

And  now  beneath  them  lay  the  vHshed-for  spot, 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard ; 
That  ancient  bard,  ancient  in  days  and  song; 
But  in  immortal  vigour  young,  and  young 
In  rosy  health;  to  pensive  solitude 
Retiring  oft,  as  was  his  wont  on  earth. 

Fit  was  the  place,  most  fit,  for  holy  musing. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose, 
He  sat,  ebthed  in  white  robes ;  and  o'er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth, 
Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide, — 
Not  fruitless,  as  on  earth,  but  bloomed,  and  rich 
With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  taste, — 
Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unking  leaf  embraced — 
The  rose  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew. 
And  every  flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him,  smiling  flocked.    Beneath  his  feet,  fast  by. 
And  round  his  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven ; 
The  hallowed  zephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet , 
And  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long. 
The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  maze 
Descending  from  the  lofty  thnme  of  Gk)d, 
That  with  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene. 

Of  Adam's  race  he  was.  and  lonely  sat, 
By  chance  that  day,  in  meditation  deep, 
Reflecting  much  of  time,  and  earth,  and  man. 
And  now  to  pensive,  now  to  cheerful  notes, 
He  touched  a  harp  of  wondrous  melody. 
A  golden  harp  it  was,  a  precious  gift, 
Which,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  witli  the  crown 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  Grod's  own  hand, 
Reward  due  to  his  service  done  on  earth. 

He  sees  their  coming,  and  with  greeting  kind. 
And  wek^me,  not  of  hollow  forged  smiles. 
And  ceremonious  compliment  of  phrase. 
But  of  the  heart  sincere,  into  his  bower 
Invites.    Like  greeting  they  returned.    Not  bent 
In  low  obeisancy,  from  creature  most 
Unfit  to  creature ;  but  with  manly  form 


Upright  they  entered  in ;  though  high  his  rank. 
His  wisdom  high,  and  mighty  his  renown. 
And  thus,  deferring  all  apology, 
The  two  their  new  companion  introduced. 

Andent  in  knowledge !  bard  of  Adam's  race ! 
We  bring  thee  one,  of  us  inquiring  what 
We  need  to  learn,  and  with  him  vrish  to  learn. 
His  asking  will  direct  thy  answer  best 

Most  ancient  bard !  hegui  the  new  anived. 
Few  words  will  set  my  wonder  forth,  and  guide 
Thy  wisdom's  light  to  what  in  me  is  dark. 

Equipped  for  heaven,  I  left  my  native  place. 
But  first  beyond  the  reahns  of  light  I  bent 
My  course;  and  there,  in  utter  darimeas,  fiff 
Remote,  I  beings  saw  foriom  in  wo, 
Burning  continually,  yet  unoonsumed. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  si^ 
That  always  sighed,  and  tean  that  ever  wept 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  aght 
And  still  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  com 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  cuiw 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  mom,  and  ae^ 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  from  above  the  thunden  answered  sti]], 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not" 
And  every  where  throughout  that  horrid  den, 
I  saw  a  fbrm  of  excellence,  a  form 
Of  beauty  without  spot,  that  naught  could  see 
And  not  admire,  admire  and  not  adore. 
And  from  its  own  essential  beams  it  gave 
Light  to  itself,  that  made  the  gkwm  more  daik. 
And  every  eye  in  that  infernal  pit 
Beheld  it  still ;  and  from  its  face — ^how  fidrl 
O,  how  exceeding  fair ! — ^for  ever  sought, 
But  ever  vainly  sought,  to  turn  away. 
That  image,  as  I  guess,  was  Virtue;  lor 
Naught  else  hath  Qod  given  countenance  «>  far 
But  why  in  such  a  place  it  should  abide? 
W  hat  place  it  is  1    What  beings  there  lament  1 
Whence  came  they  1  and  for  what  their  eudksB 

groan? 
Why  curse  they  God  ?  why  seek  they  ntterdeathi 
And  chief,  what  means  the  resurrection  mom  1 
My  youth  expects  thy  reverend  age  to  teU  ? 

Thou  rightly  deem'st,  fair  youth,  began  the  baid. 
The  form  thou  saw'st  was  Virtue,  ever  fiir. 
Virtue,  like  God,  whose  excellent  majesty, 
Whose  glory  virtue  is,  is  omnipresent 
No  being,  once  created  rational. 
Accountable,  endowed  with  moral  aense, 
With  sapience  of  right  and  wrong  endowed, 
And  charged,  hovrever  fidlen,  debased,  destroyed; 
However  lost,  foriom,  and  miserable; 
In  guilt's  dark  shrouding  wrapped,  however  thick; 
However  drank,  delirious,  and  mad, 
With  sin's  full  cup;  and  with  whatever  damned| 
Unnatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil, 
Can  banish  Virtue  from  its  sight,  or  once 
Forget  that  she  is  fiur.    Hides  it  in  night, 
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In  central  night ;  tokes  it  the  lightning's  wing, 
And  flies  for  ever  on,  heyond  the  bounds 
or  all;  drinks  it  the  maddest  cup  of  sin ; 
Dives  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair ; 
It  Jives,  it  drinks,  it  flies,  it  hides  in  vain. 
For  still  the  eternal  beauty,  image  fiiir, 
Once  stamped  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 
All  lovely  stands,  nor  will  depart ;  so  God 
Ordains ;  and  lovely  to  the  worst  she  seems, 
And  ever  seems ;  and  as  they  look,  and  still 
Must  ever  look,  upon  her  loveliness. 
Remembrance  dire  of  what  they  were,  of  what 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  sense  of  what 
They  are,  polluted,  ruined,  hopeless,  lost, 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hearts. 
So  God  ordains,  their  punishment  severe. 
Eternally  inflicted  by  themselves. 
'Tis  this,  this  Virtue  hovering  evermore 
Before  the  vision  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their  monstrous  moral  nakedness 
Casting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  their  wo, 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame. 
Where  this  is,  there  is  hell,  darker  than  aught. 
That  he,  the  bard  three-visioned,  darkest  saw. 
The  place  thou  sawst  was  hell ;  the  groans  thou 
heardst 
The  wailings  of  the  danmed,  of  thoee  who  would 
Kot  be  redeemed,  and  at  the  judgment  day, 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned. 
The  seven  loud  thunders  which  thou  heardst,  de- 
clare 
The  eternal  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God. 
But  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  dwell  in  wo, 
Why  they  curse  Gk)d,  what  means  the  glorious 

morn 
Of  resurrection,  these  a  longer  tale 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  far  back 
Through  memory  of  sin  and  mortal  man. 
Yet  haply  not  rewardleas  we  shall  trace 
The  dark  disastrous  years  of  finished  Tune. 
borrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 
S^oT  yet  shall  all  be  sad ;  for  God  gave  peace, 
Vf  uch  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  feared  his  name. 

But  first  it  needs  to  say,  that  other  style 
\nd  other  language  than  thy  ear  is  wont. 
Thou  must  expect  to  hear,  the  dialect 
)f  man.    For  each  in  heaven  a  relish  holds 
)f  former  speech,  that  points  to  whence  he  came. 
lui  whether  I  of  person  speak,  or  place, 
invent  or  action,  moral  or  divine ; 
)r  things  unknown  compare  to  things  unknown; 
Vllude,  imply,  suggest,  apostrophize; 
)r  touch,  when  wandering  through  the  past,  on 

moods 
)f  mind  thou  never  feltst;  the  meaning  stOI, 
yith  easy  apprehension,  thou  shalt  take, 
io  perfect  here  is  knowledge,  and  the  strings 
)f  sympathy  so  tuned,  that  every  word 
That  each  to  other  speaks^  though  never  heard 


Before,  at  once  is  fully  understood. 
And  every  feelmg  uttered,  fully  felt. 

So  shalt  thou  find,  as  from  my  various  song, 
That  backward  rolls  o'er  many  a  tide  of  years, 
Directly  or  inferred,  thy  asking,  thou, 
And  wondering  doubt,  shalt  learn  to  answer,  while 
I  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  man. 
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This  said,  he  waked  the  golden  harp,  and  thus, 
While  on  him  inspiration  breathed,  began. 

As  from  yon  everlasting  hills  that  gird 
Heaven  northward,  I  thy  course  espied,  I  judge 
Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  came  1   Perhaps 
Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  little  orb, 
Attended  by  one  moon,  her  lamp  by  night. 
With  her  fair  sisterhood  of  planets  seven. 
Revolving  round  their  centnd  sun ;  she  third 
In  place,  in  magnitude  the  fourth.    That  orb, 
New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  anew,— 
Though  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  still. 
Our  native  place,  not  changed  so  far  but  we 
Can  trace  our  ancient  walks,  the  scenery 
Of  childhood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age 
But  scenery  most  of  suffering  and  wo,^ 
That  little  orb,  in  days  remote  of  old. 
When  angels  yet  were  young,  was  made  for  man. 
And  titled  Earth,  her  primal  virgin  name  ;-^ 
Created  first  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale, 
Woodland,  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  seas, 
Green  mead,  and  fruitful  tree,  and  fertile  grain. 
And  herb  and  flower ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note. 
And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 
Of  waters  swam ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned. 
So  fit  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  that,  as 
She  rose,  complete,  at  the  creating  word, 
The  morning  stars,  the  sons  of  God,  aloud 
Shouted  for  joy;  and  G^od,  beholding,  saw 
The  fiiir  design,  that  from  eternity 
His   mind   conceived,   accomplished,  and,  well 

pleased, 
His  six  days  finished  work  most  good  pronounced, 
And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all. 

All  else  was  prone,  irrational,  and  mutOi 
And  unaccountable,  by  instinct  led. 
But  man  he  made  of  angel  form  erect, 
To  hokl  communion  with  the  heavens  above ; 
And  on  his  soul  impressed  his  image  fair. 
His  own  similitude  of  holiness, 
Of  virtue,  truth,  and  love;  with  reason  high 
To  balance  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience  quick 
To  choose  or  to  reject;  with  knowledge  great, 
Prudence  and  wisdom,  vigilance  and  strength, 
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To  guard  all  force  or  guile ;  and,  last  of  all, 

The  highest  gift  of  God's  abundant  grace, 

With  perfect,  free,  unbiased  will.    Thus  man 

Waf  made  upright,  immortal  made,  and  crowned 

The  king  of  all;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  do 

Freely  and  lovereignly  hia  will  entire. 

By  one  command  alone  restrained,  to  prove, 

As  was  moet  just,  his  filial  bve  sincere, 

His  loyalty,  obedience  due,  and  faith. 

And  thus  the  prohibition  ran,  expressed, 

As  Qod  is  wont,  in  terms  of  plainest  truth. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree 
That  knowledge  hath  of  good  and  ill,  eat  not, 
Nor  touch ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest,  thou 
Shalt  die.    Go,  and  this  one  command  obey, 
Adam,  live  and  be  happy,  and,  with  thy  Eve, 
Fit  consort,  multiply  and  fill  the  earth. 

Thus  they,  the  representatives  of  men. 
Were  placed  in  Eden,  choicest  spot  of  eaith. 
With  royal  honour  and  with  glory  crowned, 
Adam,  the  Lord  of  all,  majestic  walked, 
With  godlike  countenance  sublime,  and  form 
Of  lofty  towering  strength ;  and  by  his  side 
Eve,  fair  as  rooming  star,  with  modesty 
Arrayed,  with  virtue,  grace,  and  perfect  love : 
In  holy  marriage  wed,  and  eloquent 
Of  thought  and  comely  words,  to  worship  God 
And  sing  his  praise,  the  Giver  of  all  good : 
Glad,  in  each  other  glad,  and  glad  in  hope ; 
Rejoicing  in  their  future  happy  race. 

O  lovely,  happy,  blest,  immortal  pair ! 
Pleased  with  the  present,  full  of  glorious  hope. 
But  short,  alas,  the  song  that  sings  their  bliss  I 
Henceforth  the  history  of  man  grows  dark  I 
Shade  after  shade  of  deepening  gloom  descends ; 
And  Innocence  laments  her  robes  defiled. 
Who  farther  nngs,  must  change  the  pleasant  lyre 
To  heavy  notes  of  wo.    Why !  dost  thou  ask, 
Surprised''   The  answer  wUl  surprise  thee  more. 
Man  sinned;  tempted,  he  ate  the  guarded  tree; — 
Tempted  of  whom  thou  afterwards  shalt  hear  ;— 
Audadeus,  unbelieving,  proud,  ungrateful, 
He  ate  the  interdicted  fruit,  and  fell ; 
And  in  hia  fall,  his  universal  race ; 
For  they  in  him  by  delegation  were. 
In  him  to  stand  or  fall,  to  live  or  die. 

Man  moet  ingrate !  so  full  of  grace,  to  sin, 
Here  interposed  the  new  arrived,  so  full 
Of  bliss,  to  sin  against  the  Gracious  Onel 
The  holy,  just,  and  good  1  the  Eternal  Love! 
Unseen,  unheard,  unthought  of  wickedness! 
Why  slumbered  vengeance  1  No,  it  slumbered  not. 
The  ever  just  and  righteous  God  would  let 
His  fury  loose,  and  satisfy  his  threat 

That  had  been  just,  replied  the  reverend  bard, 
But  done,  fair  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadst  met  me  here; 
]  ne'er  had  seen  yon  glorious  throne  in  peace. 

Thy  powers  are  great,  originally  great, 


And  purified  even  at  the  fount  of  light. 
Exert  them  now,  call  all  their  vigour  oat ; 
Take  room,  think  vastly,  meditate  intenselj. 
Reason  profoundly;  send  conjecture  fi>rtb. 
Let  fiucy  fiy,  stoop  down,  ascend ;  all  lei^th. 
All  breadth  explore,  all  moial,  all  divine; 
Ask  prudence,  justice,  mercy  ask,  and  might ; 
Weigh  good  with  evil,  balance  right  with  wrang; 
With  virtue  vice  compare,  hatred  vrith  bve ; 
God's  hoUness,  God's  justice,  and  God's  troth, 
Deliberately  and  cautiously  compare 
With  sinfiil,  wicked,  vile,  rebellioos  man; 
And  see  if  thou  canst  punish  on,  and  let 
Mankind  go  firee.    Thou  failst ;  be  not  suipriaed. 
I  bade  thee  search  in  vain.    Eternal  love, 
Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high!  eternal  love, 
Eternal,  sovereign  love,  and  sovereign  grace, 
Wisdom,  and  power,  and  mercy  infinite, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  God, 
Devised  the  wondrous  plan,  devised,  achieved. 
And  in  schieving  made  the  marvel  more. 
Attend,  ye  heavens!  ye  heaven i>f  heavens!  attend, 
Attend  and  wonder,  wonder  evermore ! 
When  man  had  fidlen,  rebelled,  insulted  God; 
Was  most  polluted,  yet  most  madly  ^oud; 
Indebted  infinitely,  yet  most  poor; 
Captive  to  sin,  yet  willing  to  be  bound: 
To  God's  incensed  justice  and  hot  wrath 
Exposed,  due  victim  of  eternal  death 
And  utter  wo— Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high ! 
Ye  everlasting  hills !  ye  angels !  bow. 
Bow,  ye  redeemed  of  men ! — God  was  made  flesh 
And  dwelt  with  man  on  earth  I  the  Son  of  God, 
Only  begotten,  and  well  beloved,  between 
Men  and  his  Father's  justice  interposed ; 
Put  human  nature  on ;  His  wrath  sustained ; 
And  in  their  name  suflbred,  obeyed,  and  died. 
Making  his  soul  an  ofiering  for  sin; 
Just  for  unjust,  and  innocence  fi>r  guilt, 
By  doing.  Buffering,  dying,  unconstrained, 
Save  by  omnipotence  of  boundless  grace. 
Complete  atonement  made  to  God  appeased ; 
Made  honourable  his  insulted  law. 
Turning  the  wrath  aside  from  pardoned  man. 
Thus  Truth  and  Merey  met,  and  Righteousnesi^ 
Stooping  from  highest  heaven,  embraced  fair  Peace, 
That  walked  the  earth  In  fellowship  vrith  Love. 

O  love  divine !  O  mercy  infinite ! 
The  audience  here  in  glowing  rapture  broke^ 
O  love,  all  height  above,  all  depth  bek>w, 
Surpassing  far  all  knowledge,  all  desire. 
All  thought!    The  Holy  One  for  sinnen dies! 
The  Lord  of  life  for  guilty  rebels  bleeds, 
Gtuenches  eternal  fire  with  bk>od  divine! 
Abundant  mercy !  overflowing  grace  1 
There,  whence  I  came,  I  something  heaid  (rf'iiKB 
Their  name  had  reached  us,  and  report  did  ^eak 
Of  some  abominable  horrid  thing. 
Of  desperate  offence  they  had  committed. 
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ind  flomething  too  of  wondioiis  grace  we  heaid. 

Lnd  oft  of  our  celestial  Tiritantfl 

Vhat  man,  what  QoA  had  done,  inquired ;  but 

they, 
*orbid,  our  asking  never  met  directly, 
uxhorting  still  to  persevere  upright, 
Vnd  w«  should  hear  in  heaven,  though  greatly 

Meet 
>iiTaelvea,  new  wonders  of  God*s  wondrous  love. 
This  hinting,  keener  appetite  to  know 
%. waked ;  and  as  we  talked,  and  much  admired 
iVhat  new  we  there  should  learn,  we  hasted  each 
To  nourish  virtue  to  perfeetion  tip, 
Fhait  wo  might  have  our  wondering  resolved 
l^nd  leave  of  louder  praise  to  greater  deeds 
Df  loTing  kindness  due.    Mysterious  love  1 
3od  was  made  flesh,  aiid  dwelt  with  men  on  earth! 
Blood  holy,  blood  divine  for  sinners  sbed ! 
My  asking  ends,  but  makes  my  wonder  more. 
3aviour  of  men !  henceforth  be  thou  my  theme; 
Redeeming  love,  my  study  aay  and  night 
Mankind  were  lost,  all  lost,  and  all  redeemed  I 

Thou  errst  again,  but  innocently  errst, 
N'ot  knowing  sin's  depravity,  nor  man's 
Sincere  and  peisevering  wickedness. 
All  were  redeemed  1  Not  all,  or  thou  hadst  heard 
No  human  vcHce  in  hell.    Many  reliased, 
Although  beaeeched,  refused  to  be  redeemed, 
Redeemed  firam  death  to  life,  from  wo  to  bliss  t 

Canst  thou  believe  my  song  vrhen  thus  I  stngi 
When  man  had  fallen,  was  ruined,  hopelesB,  lost — 
Ye  choral  harps !  ye  angels  that  excel 
In  strength  I  and  loudest,  ye  redeemed  of  men! 
To  God,  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne 
On  high,  and  to  the  Lamb,  sing  honour,  sing 
Dominion,  glory,  blessing  sing,  and  praise ! — 
When  man  had  fallen,  was  ruined,  hopeless,  lost, 
Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace,  Eternal  King, 
Died,  that  the  dead  might  live,  the  lost  be  saved. 
Wonder,  O  heavens !  and  be  astonished,  earth ! 
Thou  ancient,  thou  forgotten  earth  1  ye  worlds  ad- 

mirel 
Admire  and  be  confounded  1  and  thou  hell, 
Deepen  thy  eternal  groan ! — men  would  not  be 
Redeemed,— I  speak  of  many,  not  of  all, — 
Would  not  be  saved  for  lost,  have  life  for  death ! 
Mysterious  song !  the  new  arrived  exclaimed, 
Mysterious  mercy!  most  mysterious  hate! 
To  disobey  was  mad,  this  madder  far, 
Incurable  insanity  of  will ! 
What  now  but  wrath  could  guilty  men  expect? 
What  more  could  love,  what  more  could  mercy  dol 
No  more,  resumed  the  bard,  no  more  they  could. 
Thou  hast  seen  hell.    The  vricked  there  lament : 
And  whyl  for  kive  and  mercy  twice  despised. 
The  husbandman,  who  sluggishly  forgot 
In  spring  to  plough  and  sow,  oould  censure  none, 
Though  winter  clamoured  round  his  empty  bams. 
But  he  who,  having  thus  n^lected,  did 


Refuse,  when  autumn  came,  and  famine  threat- 
ened. 
To  reap  the  golden  field  that  charity 
Bestowed ;  nay,  more  obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
And  stupid  still,  refiised,  though  much  beseeched, 
And  long  entreated,  even  with  Mercy's  tears, 
To  eat  what  to  his  very  lips  was  held. 
Cooked  temptingly, — ^he  certainly,  at  least, 
Deserved  to  die  of  hunger,  unbemoaned. 
So  did  the  wicked  spurn  the  grace  of  God; 
And  so  were  punuhed  with  the  second  death. 
The  first,  no  doubt,  punition  less  severe 
Intended ;  death,  belike,  of  all  entire. 
But  this  incurred,  by  God  discharged,  and  life 
Freely  presented,  and  again  despised, 
Despised,  though  bought  with  Mer<*v'B  pioper 

blood, 
'Twas  this  dog  bell,  and  kindled  all  its  bounds 
With  wrath  and  inextinguishable  fire. 
Free  was  the  ofier,  free  to  all,  of  life 
And  of  salvation ;  but  the  proud  of  heart, 
Because  'twas  free,  wouid  not  aooept ;  and  still 
To  merit  wished ;  and  choosing,  thus  unshipped, 
Uncompassed,  unprovisioned,  and  bestormed, 
To  swim  a  sea  of  breadth  immeasurable. 
They  scorned  the  goodly  bark,  whose  mngs  the 

breath 
Of  God's  eternal  Spirit  filled  for  heaven, 
That  stopped  to  take  them  in,  and  so  were  losL 

What  wonders  dost  thou  tell 7   To  merit,  how! 
Of  creature  meriting  in  sight  of  God, 
As  right  of  service  done,  I  never  heard 
Till  now.    We  never  fell ;  in  virtue  stood 
Upright,  and  persevered  in  holiness; 
But  stood  by  grace,  by  grace  we  persevered. 
Ourselves,  our  deeds,  our  holiest,  highest  deeds 
Unworthy  aught ;  grace  worthy  endless  praise. 
If  we  fly  swift,  obedient  to  his  will. 
He  gives  us  wings  to  fly ;  if  we  resist 
Temptation,  and  ne'er  fall,  it  is  his  shield 
Omnipotent  that  wards  it  off;  if  we. 
With  love  unquenchable,  before  him  bum, 
'Tie  he  that  lighto  and  keeps  alive  the  flame. 
Men  surely  lost  their  reason  in  their  fall, 
And  did  not  understand  the  offer  made. 

They  might  have  understood,  the  hard  replied; 
They  had  the  Bible.    Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a  book?   The  author,  God  himself; 
The  subject,  God  and  man,  salvation,  life 
And  death — eternal  life,  eternal  dea& — 
Dread  words!  whose  meaning  has  no  end,  no 

bounds- 
Most  wondrous  book !  bright  candle  of  the  Loid  1 
Star  of  eternity !  the  only  star 
By  which  the  bark  of  man  oould  navigate 
The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
Securely!  only  star  which  rose  on  Time, 
And  on  iu  dark  and  troubled  billows,  still, 
As  generation,  drifting  swifUy  br, 
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Sooceeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 

Of  heaven's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  Grod, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. 

By  prophets,  seers,  and  priests,  and  sacred  bards, 

Evangelists,  apostles,  men  insfured, 

And  by  the  Holy  Ghost  anointed,  set 

Apart  and  consecrated  to  declare 

To  Earth  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  One, 

This  book,  this  holiest,  this  sublimest  book, 

Was  sent.    Heaven's  will,  Heaven's  code  of  laws 

entire. 
To  man,  this  book  contained ;  defined  the  bounds 
Of  vice  and  virtue,  and  of  life  and  death ; 
And  what  was  shadow,  what  was  substance  taught. 
Much  it  revealed ;  important  all ;  the  least 
Worth  more  than  what  else  seemed  of  highest 

worth. 
But  this  of  plainest,  roost  essential  truth : 
That  Qod  is  one,  eternal,  holy,  just, 
Omnipotent,  omniscient,  infinite ; 
Most  wise,  most  good,  most  roerdfui  and  true ; 
In  all  perfection  most  unchangeable : 
That  man,  that  every  man  of  every  dime 
And  hue,  of  every  age  and  every  rank, 
Was  bad,  by  nature  and  by  practice  bad ; 
In  understanding  blind,  in  will  perverse, 
In  heart  corrupt ;  in  every  thought,  and  word, 
Imagination,  passbn,  and  desire, 
Most  utterly  depraved  throughout,  and  ill. 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  though  less  in  sight  of  man ; 
At  enmity  with  God  his  maker  born, 
And  by  his  very  life  an  heir  of  death : 
That  man,  that  every  man  was,  farther,  most 
Unable  to  redeem  himself,  or  pay 
One  mite  of  his  vast  debt  to  God ;  nay,  more. 
Was  most  reluctant  and  averse  to  be 
Redeemed,  and  sin's  most  voluntary  slave : 
That  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  of  Mary  bom 
In  Bethlehem,  and  by  Pilate  crucified 
On  Calvary,  for  man  thus  fallen  and  lost. 
Died ;  and,  by  death,  life  and  salvation  bought, 
And  perfect  righteousness,  for  all  who  should 
In  his  great  name  believe :   That  He,  the  third 
In  the  eternal  Essence,  to  the  prayer 
Sincere  should  come,  should  come  as  soon  as  asked, 
Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
To  give  faith  and  repentance,  such  as  God 
Accepts ;  to  open  the  intellectual  eyes, 
Blinded  by  sin ;  to  bend  the  stubborn  will. 
Perversely  to  the  side  of  wrong  inclined. 
To  Gk>d  and  his  commandments,  just  and  good ; 
The  wild,  rebellious  passions  to  subdue. 
And  bring  them  back  to  harmony  vrith  heaven ; 
To  purify  the  conscience,  and  to  lead 
The  mind  into  all  truth,  and  to  adorn 
With  every  holy  ornament  of  grace, 
And  sanctify  the  whole  renewed  soul, 
Which  henceforth  might  no  more  fall  totally. 
But  persevere,  though  erring  oft,  amidst 


The  misu  of  Time,  in  piety  to  God, 
And  sacred  works  of  charity  to  men : 
That  he  who  thus  believed,  and  practised  ibm, 
Should  have  his  sins  forgiven,  however  vile; 
Should  be  sustained  at  mid-day,  mom,  and  eva 
By  Grod's  omnipotent,  eternal  grace : 
And  in  the  evil  hour  of  sore  disease, 
TemptaUon,  persecution,  war,  and  death, — 
For  temporal  death,  although  unstinged,  nniB»> 

ed,— 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wings 
Should  sit  unhurt,  and  at  the  judgment-daj. 
Should  share  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  bliss  for  evermoie: 
That  all,  however  named,  however  great, 
Who  woukl  not  thus  believe,  nor  practise  thus, 
But  in  their  sins  impenitent  remaiiied. 
Should  in  perpetual  fear  and  terror  live; 
Should  die  unpardoned,  unredeemed,  unsaved; 
And,  at  the  hour  of  doom,  should  be  cast  oat 
To  utter  dari^ness  in  the  night  of  hell. 
By  merey  and  by  Grod  abandoned  there 
To  reap  the  harvests  of  eternal  wo. 

This  did  the  book  declare  in  obvioos  phrase^ 
In  most  sincere  and  honest  phrase,  by  God 
HioMclf  selected  and  arranged,  so  dear, 
So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none. 
Who  read  with  humble  wish  to  understand, 
And  asked  the  Spirit,  given  to  all  who  asked. 
Could  miss  their  meaning,  biased  in  heavenly  i^hL 

This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  vrith  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last,  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everiasting  throne, 
Merey  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  teare 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  read, 
Believed,  obeyed;  and  now,  as  the  Amen, 
True,  Faithful  Witness  swore,  with  snowy  Tobei 
And  branchy  palms,  surround  the  fount  oif  hfe. 
And  drink  the  streams  of  immortality, 
For  ever  happy,  and  for  ever  young. 

Many  believed;  but  more  the  truth  of  God 
Turned  to  a  lie;  deceiving  and  deceived; 
Each  with  the  accursed  sorcery  of  do, 
To  his  own  wish  and  vile  propennty 
Transforming  still  the  meaning  of  Uie  text. 

Hear,  while  I  briefly  tdl  what  mortals  proved^ 
By  effort  vast  of  ingenuity. 
Most  wondrous,  though  pervene  and  damnable, 
Proved  from  the  Bible,  which,  as  thou  hast  heard 
So  plainly  spoke  that  all  could  understand. 
First,  and  not  least  in  number,  argued  i 
From  out  this  book  itself,  it  was  a  lie, 
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A  fable  framed  by  crafty  men  to  cheat 

The  umple  hen],  and  make  them  bow  the  knee 

To  kiiif  s  and  prieiU.    These  in  their  wisdom  left 

The  light  revealed,  and  turned  to  fancies  wild ; 

Maintaining  bad,  that  mined,  helpless  man, 

Needed  no  Saviour.    Others  proved  that  men 

Might  live  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  be  saved. 

For  so  it  was  decreed ;  binding  the  will, 

By  Grod  left  free,  to  unconditional. 

Unreasonable  fate.    Others  believed 

That  he  who  was  most  criminal,  debased, 

Condemned,  and  dead,  unaided  might  ascend 

The  heights  of  virtue;  to  a  perfect  law 

Giving  a  lame,  half-way  obedience,  which 

By  useless  efiR>rt  only  served  to  show 

The  impotence  of  him  who  vainly  strove 

With  finite  aim  to  measure  infinite ; 

Most  useless  efibrt,  when  to  justify 

In  sight  of  God  it  meant,  as  proof  of  faith 

Most  acceptable  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Another  held,  and  from  the  Bible  held. 

He  was  infallible,  most  fidlen  by  such 

Pretence*,  that  noiie  the  Scriptures,  open  to  all, 

And  most  to  humble-hearted,  ought  to  read, 

But  priests;  that  all  who  ventured  to  disclaim 

His  forged  authority,  incurred  the  wrath 

Of  Heaven ;  and  he  who,  in  the  bk)od  of  such, 

Though  father,  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  son, 

Imbrued  his  hands,  did  most  religious  work. 

Well  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  the  Most  High. 

Others  in  outward  rite  devotion  placed, 

In  meats,  in  drinks,  in  robe  of  certain  shape, 

In  bodily  abasements,  bended  knees ; 

Days,  numbers,  places,  vestments,  words,  and 


Absurdly  in  their  hearts  imagining. 

That  Grod,  lika  men,  was  pleased  with  ootwanl 

show. 
Another,  stranger  and  more  wicked  still, 
With  dark  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applied, 
With  many  a  gripe  of  conscience,  and  with  most 
Unhealthy  and  abortive  reasoning, 
That  brought  his  sanity  to  serious  doubt, 
'Mong  wise  and  honest  men,  maintained  that  He, 
First  Wisdom,  Ghteat  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  second  of  the  uncreated  Three, 
Was  naught  but  man,  of  earthly  origin: 
Thus  making  void  the  sacrifice  divine, 
And  leaving  guilty  men,  God's  holy  law 
Still  unatoned,  to  work  them  endless  death. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  to  relate  thee  all 
The  monstrous,  unbaptized  fantasies, 
Imaginations  fearfully  absurd, 
Hobgoblin  rites,  and  moon-struck  reveries, 
Distracted  creeds,  and  visionary  dreams, 
More  bodiless  and  hideously  misshapen 
Than  ever  fancy,  at  the  noon  of  night. 
Playing  at  will,  framed  in  the  madman's  brain, 
That  from  this  book  of  simple  truth  were  proved, 


Were  proved,  as  foolish  men  were  wont  to  prove, 
Would  bring  my  word  in  doubt,  and  thy  belief 
Stagger,  though  here  I  sit  and  sing,  within 
The  pale  of  truth,  where  falsehood  never  came. 

The  rest,  who  lost  the  heavenly  light  revealed, 
Not  wishing  to  retain  Qod  in  their  minds, 
In  darkness  wandered  on.    Yet  could  they  not. 
Though  moral  night  arcMind  them  drew  her  pall 
Of  blackness,  rest  in  utter  unbelief. 
The  vMce  within,  the  voice  of  God,  Chat  naught 
Could  bribe  to  sleep,  though  steeped  in  sorceries 
Of  hell,  and  much  abused  by  whisperings 
Of  evil  spirits  in  the  dark,  announced 
A  day  of  judgment  and  a  Judge,  a  day 
Of  misery  or  bUss :  and,  being  ill 
At  ease,  for  gods  they  chose  them  stocks  and  stones, 
Reptiles,  and  weeds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping 

things. 
And  spirits  accursed,  ten  thousand  deities ! 
Imagined  wone  than  he  who  craved  their  peace; 
And,  bowing,  worshipped  these,  as  best  beseemed, 
With  midnight  revelry  obscene  and  loud, 
With  dark,  infernal,  devilish  ceremonies, 
And  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  flesh. 
That  made  the  feir  heavens  blush.    So  bad  wti 

sin; 
So  lost,  so  rmned,  so  depraved  was  man. 
Created  first  in  God's  own  image  fair. 

Oh,  curaed,  cursed  Sin !  traitor  to  Qod, 
And  ruineT  of  man !  mother  of  Wo, 
Ajid  Death,  and  Helll  wretched,  yet  seeking 

wofse; 
Polluted  most,  yet  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 
Most  mad,  yet  drinking  Frenzy's  giddy  cup; 
Depth  ever  deepening,  darkness  darkening  still ; 
FoUy  for  wisdom,  guilt  for  innocence ; 
Anguish  for  rapture,  and  for  hope  despair; 
Destroyed,  destroying;  in  tormenting,  pauied; 
Unawed  by  wrath,  by  mercy  unreclaimed ; 
Thing  most  unsightly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad. 
Thy  time  on  earth  is  passed,  thy  war  vrith  Ghxl 
And  holiness.    But  who,  oh,  who  shall  tell, 
Thy  unrepentable  and  ruinous  thoughts! 
Thy  sighs,  thy  groans !  who  reckon  thy  burning 

tears. 
And  damned  looks  of  everlasting  grief. 
Where  now,  with  those  who  took  their  part  with 

thee, 
Thou  dtt'st  in  hell,  gnawed  by  the  eternal  Worm, 
To  hurt  no  more,  on  all  the  holy  hills  1 

That  those,  deserting  once  the  lamp  of  truth, 
Should  wander  ever  on,  from  worse  to  worse 
Erroneously,  thy  wonder  needs  not  ask : 
But  that  enlightened,  reasonable  men, 
Knowing  themselves  accountable,  to  whom 
Grod  spoke  from  heaven,  and  by  his  servants  warn- 
ed. 
Both  day  and  night,  with  earnest  pleading  voice^ 
Of  retribution  equal  to  their  works, 
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Shoakl  penevere  in  evil,  and  be  kwt,-r- 
This  etnngeneM,  thb  unpaidonmble  guilt, 
Demands  an  answer,  which  my  aong  onlbldai 
In  part,  directly;  but,  hereafter,  more, 
To  aaliafy  thy  wonder  thoa  shalt  learn. 
Inferring  much  from  what  ie  yet  to  sing. 

Know,  then,  of  men  who  nt  in  highest  place, 
Exalted,  and  for  nn  by  others  done 
Were  chargeable,  the  king  and  priests  were  chie£ 
Many  were  faithful,  holy,  just,  upright. 
Faithful  to  Grod  and  roan,  reigning  renowned 
In  righteousness,  and,  to  the  people,  loud 
And  fearless,  speaking  all  the  words  of  life. 
These,  at  the  judgment-day,  as  thou  shalt  hear, 
Abundant  harvest  reaped.    But  many,  too, 
Alas,  how  many  1  famous  now  in  hell. 
Were  wicked,  cruel,  tyrannous,  and  vile ; 
Ambitious  of  themselves,  abandoned,  mad; 
And  still  from  servants  hasting  to  be  gods, 
Such  gods  as  now  they  serve  in  Erebus. 
I  pass  their  lewd  example  by,  that  led 
So  many  wrong,  fi>r  courtly  fashion  lost. 
And  prove  them  guilty  of  one  crime  alone. 
Of  every  wicked  ruler,  prince  supreme, 
Or  magistrate  below,  the  one  intent, 
Purpose,  desire,  and  struggle,  day  and  night, 
Was  evermore  to  wrest  the  crown  Irom  off 
Messiah's  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own; 
And  in  Bis  place  give  spiritual  laws  to  men ; 
To  bind  religion,  free  by  birth,  by  Grod 
And  nature  free,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  God,  behind  the  wheels  of  stale; 
To  make  the  holy  altar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life,  incarnate,  bled  to  ransom  man, 
A  Ibotstool  to  the  throne.    For  this. they  me^ 
Assembled,  counselled,  meditated,  phinned; 
Devised  in  open  and  in  secret ;  and  for  this 
Enacted  creeds  of  wondrous  texture,  creeds 
The  Bible  never  owned,  unsanctioned  too. 
And  reprobate  in  heaven ;  but  by  the  power 
That  made,— exerted  now  in  gentler  Ibrm, 
Monopolizing  rights  and  privileges. 
Equal  to  all,  and  waving  now  the  sword 
Of  persecution  fierce,  tempered  in  hell,-— 
Forced  on  the  conscience  of  inferior  men : 
The  conscience,  that  sole  monarohy  in  man, 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prince ; 
Made  by  the  edict  of  creation  free ; 
Made  sacred,  made  above  all  human  laws; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone ;  of  most  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority; 
An  individual  sovereignty,  that  none 
Created  might,  unpunished,  bind  or  touch; 
Unbound,  save  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
And  unamenable  to  all  below. 

Thus  did  the  uncircumcised  potentates 
Of  earth  debase  religion  in  the  sight 
Of  those  they  ruled,  who,  looking  up,  beheld 
The  fai*  celestial  gill  despised,  enslaved ; 


And,  twtm^rlriwg  tho  kHj  of  the  great, 
With  prompt  docility  despised  ber  toou 

The  prince  or  magistrate,  however  named 
Or  pniaed,*who,  knowing  better,  acted  tbo^ 
Was  wicked,  and  received,  as  he  deserved, 
Damnatkm.  But  the  unfidthfiil  priest,  what  toogne 
Enough  shall  execratel   His  doctrine  may 
Be  passed,  though  mixed  with  most  nnhaUoired 

leaven, 
That  proved,  to  those  who  fooUshly  partook, 
Eternal  bitterness.    But  this  was  stilL 
Hit  sin,  beneath  what  cloak  soever  veiled. 
His  ever  growing  and  perpetual  sin. 
First,  last,  and  middle  thought,  whence  ettiiy  ink 
Whence  every  action  rose,  and  ended  both : 
To  mount  to  place,  and  power  of  woridlj  aoit; 
To  ape  the  gaudy  pomp  and  eqnipsge 
Of  earthly  state,  and  on  his  mitred  brow 
To  place  a  royal  crown.    For  this  be  sold 
The  sacred  truth  to  him  who  most  would  givu 
Of  titles,  benefices,  hcmoun,  names; 
For  this  betrayed  his  Master;  and  ibr  this 
Made  merchandise  of  the  immortal  oook 
Commitled  to  his  cafe.    This  wss  his  sin. 

Of  all  who  office  held  imfeiriy,  noon 
Could  plead  excuse;  he  least  and  last  of  afl. 
By  solemn,  awful  ceremony,  he 
Was  set  apart  to  speak  the  truth  entity 
By  action  and  by  word;  and  round  him  stood 
The  people,  from  his  lips  expecting  knowfedga. 
One  day  in  seven,  the  Holy  Sabbath  termed. 
They  stood ;  fixr  he  had  sworn,  in  iuob  of  God 
And  man,  to  deal  sinociviy  with  their  souls; 
To  preach  the  gospel  ibr  the  gospel's  sake; 
Had  sworn  to  hate  and  put  away  all  piide, 
All  vanity,  all  love  of  euthly  pomp; 
To  seek  all  mercy,  meekneas,  truth,  and  gnes; 
And  being  so  endowed  himself,  and  taught, 
In  them  like  works  of  holiness  to  move ; 
Dividing  faithfully  the  word  of  life. 
And  oft  indeed  the  word  of  Ufe  he  taught ; 
But  practising  as  thou  hast  heard,  who  could 
Believe  1   Thus  was  Religion  wounded  sore 
At  her  own  altan,  and  among  her  friends. 
The  people  went  away,  and,  like  the  priest, 
Fulfilling  what  the  prophet  apoke  bef<Mre, 
For  honour  strove,  and  wealth,  and  place,  as  if 
The  preacher  had  rehearsed  an  idle  tale. 
The  enemies  of  Qod  rejoiced,  and  loud 
The  unbeliever  laughed,  bossting  a  life 
Of  fairer  character  than  his,  who  owned, 
For  king  and  guide,  the  undefiled  One. 

Most  guilty,  villanotts,  dishonest  man  I 
Wolf  in  the  ckithing  of  the  gentle  hunbl 
Dark  traitor  in  Messiah's  holy  camp  t 
Leper  in  saintly  garb  1  assasan  masked 
In  Virtue's  robe  I  vUe  hypocrite  aocufaed. 
I  strive  in  vain  to  set  his,  evil  finth ! 
The  words  that  should  sufficiently  a 
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Among  the  saddest  in  the  den  of  wo, 
Thou  sawet  him  saddest,  'mong  the  damned,  most 
damned. 

But  why  should  I  with  indignation  bum, 
Not  well  beseeming  here,  and  long  forgot  1 
Or  why  one  censure  for  another's  sin  1 
Each  had  his  conscience,  each  his  reason,  will, 
And  understanding,  for  himself  to  search. 
To  choose,  reject,  believe,  consider,  act. 
And  God  proclaimed  from  heaven,  and  by  an 

oath 
Confirmed,  that  each  should  answer  for  himself: 
And  as  his  own  peculiar  work  should  be, 
Done  by  his  proper  self,  should  live  or  die. 
But  sin,  deceitful  and  deceiving  still. 
Had  gained  the  heart,  and  reason  led  astray. 

A  strange  belief,  that  leaned  its  idiot  back 
On  foUy's  topmost  twig, — ^belief  that  God, 
Most  wise,  had  nuule  a  world,  had  cceatuies  made, 
Beneath  his  care  to  govern  and  protect,^^ 
Devoured  its  thousands.     Reason,  not  the  truo, 
Learned,  deep,  sober,  comprehensive,  sound; 
But  bigoted,  one-eyed,  short-sighted  Reason, 
Most  zealous,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  sincerOi 
Devoured  its  thousands.    Vanity  to  be 
Renowned  for  creed  eccentrical,  devoured 
Its  thousands;  but  a  lazy,  corpulent, 
And  over-credulous  faith,  that  leaned  on  all 
It  met,  nor  asked  if  'twas  a  reed  or  oak ; 
Stepped  on,  but  never  earnestly  inquired 
"Whether  to  heaven  or  hell  the  journey  led. 
Devoured  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  hands 
Made  reddest  in  the  precious  blood  of  souls. 

In  Time's  pursuits  men  ran  till  out  of  breath. 
The  astronomer  soared  up,  and  counted  stars, 
And  gazed,  and  gazed  upon  the  heaven's  bright 

face, 
Till  he  dropped  down  dim-eyed  into  the  grave. 
The  numeriat,  in  calculations  deep, 
Grew  gray.     The  merchant  at  his  desk  expired. 
The  statesman  hunted  for  another  place. 
Till  death  o'ertook  him,  and  made  him  his  prey. 
The  miser  spent  his  eldest  energy 
In  grasping  for  another  mite.     The  scribe 
Rubbet?  pensively  his  old  and  withered  brow, 
Devising  new  impedimental  to  hold 
In  doubt,  the  suit  that  threatened  to  end  too 

soon. 
The  priest  collected  tithes,  and  pleaded  rights 
Of  decimation  to  the  very  last. 
In  science,  learning,  all  philosophy. 
Men  laboured  all  their  days,  and  laboured  hard. 
And,  dying,  sighed  how  little  they  had  done. 
But  in  religion,  they  at  once  grew  wise. 
A  creed  in  print,  though  never  undeistood ; 
A  theologic  system  on  the  shelf, 


For  what  the  Bible  said  of  good  and 
Of  holiness  and  sin,  they  never  askct 

Absurd,  prodigiously  absurd,  to  thi 
That  man's  minute  and  feeble  facult 
Even  in  the  very  childhood  of  his  be: 
With  mortal  shadows  dimmed  and  wra 
Could  comprehend  at  once  the  might 
Where  rolled  the  ocean  of  eternal  loi 
Where  wisdom  infinite  its  master-sti 
Displayed ;  and  whero  omnipotence,  > 
Did  travail  in  the  greatness  of  its  stri 
And  everlasting  justice  lifted  up 
The  sword  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son 
And  mercy  smiling  bade  the  sinner  g 
Redemption  is  the  science  and  the  so 
Of  all  eternity.  Archangels  day 
And  night  into  its  glories  look.  Thi 
The  elders  round  the  Throne,  old  in 
Of  heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 
And,  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler 
Of  right  and  wrong ;  see  virtue's  beai 
See  vice  more  utterly  depraved  and  v 
And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred. 
That  daily  Love  with  a  more  perfect  I 

But  whether  I  for  man's  perdition  1 
Office  administered  amiss,  pursuit 
Of  pleasure  false,  perverted  reason  blj 
Or  indolence  that  ne'er  inquired ;  1 1 
Effect  and  consequence,  the  branch. 
Who  finds  the  fount  and  bitter  root, 
And  guiltiest  cause  whence  sprung 

wo. 
Must  deep  descend  into  the  human  h 
And  find  it  there.  Dread  passion !  n 
On  earth,  and  even  in  hell,  if  Mercy 
Would  stoop  so  low,  unwilling  to  be  i 
If  saved  by  grace  of  God.  Hear,  the 
What  peopled  hell,  what  holds  its  pri 

Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  prim; 
Of  all  sin  passed,  all  pain,  all  wo  to  c 
Unconquerable  pride!  first,  eldest  sin 
Great  fountain-head  of  evil!  highest  i 
Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  ( 
Whence  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all 
Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  hea 
Lay,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment 
That  grew  above.  Great  ancestor  of 
Hate,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  of  Go< 
Envy  and  slander,  malice  and  revengi 
And  murder,  and  deceit,  and  every  bi 
Of  damned  sort,  was  progeny  of  pride 
It  was  the  ever- moving,  acting  force, 
The  constant  aim,  and  the  most  thirst 
Of  every  sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 
A  god ;  in  purple  or  in  rags,  to  have 
Himself  adored.    Whatever  shape  or 
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His  aciionB  took,  whatever  phrase  he  threw 

About  his  thoughts,  or  mantle  o'er  his  life, 

To  be  the  highest,  was  the  inward  cause 

Of  all;  the  purpose  of  the  heart  to  be 

Set  up,  admired,  obeyed.    But  who  would  bow 

The  knee  to  one  who  served  and  was  dependent! 

Hence  man's  perpetual  struggle,  night  and  day. 

To  prove  he  was  his  own  proprietor. 

And  independent  of  his  God,  that  what 

He  had  might  be  esteemed  his  own,  and  praised 

As  such.    He  laboured  still  and  tried  to  stand 

Alone,  unpropped,  to  be  obliged  to  none; 

And  in  the  madness  of  his  pride,  he  bade 

His  God  farewell,  and  turned  away  to  be 

A  god  himself:  resolving  to  rely. 

Whatever  came,  upon  his  own  right  hand. 

O  desperate  frenzy !  madness  of  the  will ! 
And  drunkenness  of  the  heart !  that  naught  oould 

quench 
But  floods  of  wo,  poured  from  the  sea  of  wrath, 
Behind  which  mercy  set.    To  think  to  turn 
The  back  on  life  original,  and  hve  t 
The  creature  to  set  up  a  rival  throne 
In  the  Creator's  realm !  to  deify 
A  worm!  and  in  the  sight  of  Qod  be  proud! 
To  lift  an  arm  of  flesh  against  the  shafts 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  and,  midst  his  wrath, 
To  seek  for  happiness ! — insanity 
Most  mad !  guilt  most  complete !  Seest  thou  those 

worlds 
That  roll  at  various  distance  round  the  throne 
Of  God,  innumerous,  and  fill  the  calm 
Of  heaven  with  sweetest  harmony,  when  saints 
And  angels  sleep?   As  one  of  these,  from  love 
Centripetal,  withdrawing,  and  from  light. 
And  heat,  and  nourishment  cut  off,  should  rush 
Abandoned  o'er  the  line  that  runs  between 
Create  and  increate,  from  ruin  driven 
To  ruin  still,  through  the  abortive  waste ; 
So  pride  from  God  drew  oflTthe  bad ;  and  so 
Forsaken  of  him,  he  lets  thera  ever  try 
Their  single  arm  against  the  second  death ; 
Amidst  vindictive  thunders  lets  them  try 
The  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  and  lets  them  try 
To  quench  their  thirst  amidst  the  unfading  fire ; 
And  to  reap  joy  where  he  has  sown  despair ; 
To  walk  alone,  unguided,  unbemoaned. 
Where  Evil  dwells,  and  Death,  and  moral  Night; 
In  utter  emptiness  to  find  enough; 
In  utter  dark  find  light ;  and  find  repose. 
Where  Grod  with  tempest  plagues  for  evermore. 
For  so  they  wished  it,  so  did  pride  desire. 

Such  was  the  cause  that  turned  so  many  off 
Rebelliously  from  Grod,  and  led  them  on 
From  vain  to  vainer  still,  in  endless  chase. 
And  such  the  cause  that  made  so  many  cheeks 
Pale,  and  so  many  knees  to  shake,  when  men 
IUnk  from  the  grave ;  as  thou  sbalt  hear  anon. 


BOOK  III. 

Beroldst  thoa  yonder,  on  the  ciystal  sea, 
Beneath  the  throne  of  Grod,  an  image  fair, 
And  in  its  hand  a  mirror  large  and  bright? 
'Tis  truth,  immutable,  eternal  truth, 
In  figure  emblematical  expressed. 
Before  it  Virtue  stands,  and  smiling  sees, 
Well  pleased,  in  her  reflected  soul,  no  spot 
The  sons  of  heaven,  archangel,  seraph,  saint. 
There  daily  read  their  own  essential  woith; 
And,  as  they  read,  take  place  among  the  jnsl; 
Or  high,  or  low,  each  as  his  value  seems. 
There  each  his  certain  interest  learns,  his  traa 
Capacity;  and,  going  thence,  pursues, 
Unerringly,  through  all  the  tracts  of  thought. 
As  God  ordains,  best  ends  by  wisest  means. 

The  Bible  held  this  mirror's  place  on  earth. 
But,  few  wouM  read,  or,  reading,  saw  thcmselvcsi 
The  chase  was  after  shadows,  phantoms  strange, 
That  in  the  twilight  walked  of  Time,  and  mocked 
The  eager  hunt,  escaping  evermore. 
Yet  with  so  many  promises  and  looks 
Of  gentle  sort,  that  he  whose  arms  returned 
Empty  a  thousand  times,  still  stretched  them  out, 
And,  grasping,  brought  them  back  again  unfilled. 

In  rapid  outline  thou  hast  heard  of  man. 
His  death,  his  offered  life,  that  life  by  most 
Despised,  the  Star  of  God,  the  BiUe,  scorned. 
That  else  to  happiness  and  heaven  had  led, 
And  saved  my  lyre  finom  narrative  of  vro. 
Hear  now  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time 
The  fend  pursuits  and  vanities  of  men. 

"  Love  God,  love  Truth,  love  Virtue,  ami  W 
happy; 
These  were  the  words  first  uttered  in  th«  ear 
Of  every  being  rational  made,  and  made 
For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  accountable. 
Most  men  the  first  forgot,  the  second  none. 
Whatever  path  they  took,  by  hill  or  vale. 
By  night  or  day,  the  universal  wish. 
The  aim,  and  sole  intent,  was  happiness. 
But,  erring  from  the  heaven-appointed  path. 
Strange  tracks  indeed  they  took  through  barren 

wastes. 
And  up  the  sandy  mountain  climfaing  toiled. 
Which  pining  lay  beneath  the  curse  of  Grod, 
And  nought  produced.    Yet  did  the  traveller  Itxk 
And  point  his  eye  before  him  greedily. 
And  if  he  saw  some  verdant  spot,  where  grew 
The  heavenly  flower,  where  sprung  the  well  of 

Ufe, 
Where  undisturbed  felicity  reposed; 
Though  Wisdom  s  eye  no  vestige  could  discern. 
That  Happiness  had  ever  passed  that  way. 

Wisdom  was  right,  for  still  the  terms  remained 
Unchanged,  unchangeable,  the  terms  on  which 
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*X^rue  peace  was  giTen  to  man,  unchanged  aa  God, 
"V^ho,  in  his  own  essential  nature,  binds 
lEIternally  to  virtue  happiness, 
T^or  lets  them  part  throufirh  all  his  universe. 
Philosophy,  as  thou  shalt  hear,  when  she 
^hall  have  her  praise,  her  praise  and  censure  too, 
X>id  much,  refining  and  exalting  man; 
^  at  eould  not  nurse  a  single  plant  that  bore 
*X*n2e  happiness.    From  age  to  age  she  toiled. 
Shed  from  her  eyes  the  mist  that  dimmed  them 

stUI, 
X.«ooked  forth  on  man,  explored  the  wild  and  tame, 
"Xhe  savage  and  polite,  the  sea  and  land, 
A^nd  starry  heavens;  and  then  retired  finr  back 
T'o  meditation's  silent,  shady  seat; 
JS.nd  there  sat  pale,  and  thoughtfully,  and  weighed 
"^rVith  wary,  most  exact,  and  scrupulous  care, 
plan's  nature,  passions,  hopes,  propensities, 
Relations,  and  pursuits,  in  reason's  scale; 
And  searched  and  weighed,  and  weighed  and 

searched  again, 
And  many  a  fair  and  goodly  volume  wrote, 
m&at  seemed  well  worded  too,  wherein  were  found 
Uncountable  receipts,  pretending  each, 
If  carefully  attended  to,  to  cure 
Mankind  of  folly,  to  root  out  the  briers, 
And  thorns,  and  weeds,  that  choked  the  growth  of 

joy; 

And  showing  too^  in  plain  and  decent  phrase, 
Which  sounded  much  hke  Wisdom's,  how  to  plant, 
To  shelter,  water,  culture,  prune,  and  rear 
The  tiee  <k  happhiess;  and  oft  their  plans 
W^ere  tried;  but  still  the  fruit  was  green  and  sour. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  in  Earth's  vineyard  grew, 
And  with  their  clusters  tempted  man  to  pull 
And  eat,  one  tree,  one  tree  alone,  the  true 
Celestial  manna  bore,  which  filled  the  soul, 
The  tree  of  holiness,  of  heavenly  seed, 
A  native  of  the  skies;  though  stunted  much 
And  dwarfed,  by  Time's  cold,  damp,  ungenial 

•oU, 
And  chilling  winds,  yet  yielding  fruit  so  pure, 
80  nourishing  and  sweet,  as,  on  his  way. 
Refreshed  the  pilgrim ;  and  begot  desire 
Unquenchable  to  climb  the  arduous  path 
To  where  her  sister  plants,  in  their  own  clime. 
Around  the  fount,  and  by  the  stream  of  life. 
Blooming  beneath  the  Sun  that  never  sets. 
Bear  fruit  of  perfect  relish  fully  ripe. 

To  plant  this  tree,  uprooted  by  the  fall, 
To  earth  the  Son  of  Grod  descended,  shed 
His  precious  blood;  and  on  it  evermore, 
From  off  his  living  wings,  the  Spirit  shook 
The  dews  of  heaven,  to  nurse  and  hasten  Us 

growth. 
Nor  was  this  care,  this  infinite  expense, 
Not  needed  to  secure  the  holy  plant. 
To  root  it  out,  and  wither  it  from  earth. 
Hell  strove  with  all  its  strength,  and  blew  with  all 


Its  blasts!  and  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  I 
Involved  it  still  in  cbuds  of  mortal  damp. 
Yet  did  it  grow,  thus  kept,  protected  thus; 
And  bear  the  only  fruit  of  true  delight; 
The  only  fruit  worth  plucking  under  heave: 

But,  few,  alas!  the  holy  plant  could  see, 
For  heavy  mists  that  Sin  around  it  threw 
Perpetually;  and  few  the  sacrifice 
Would  make,  by  which  alone  its  clusters  st  1 
And  came  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man. 
For  this,  of  whom  who  woukl  approach  and  1 
Was  rigorously  exacted  to  the  full: 
To  tread  and  bruise  beneath  the  foot  the  wo 
Entire;  its  prides,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires; 
Its  gold  and  all  its  broidered  equipage ; 
To  loose  its  loves  and  friendships  from  the  1 1 
And  cast  them  off;  to  shut  the  ear  against 
Its  praise,  and  all  its  flatteries  abhor; 
And,  having  thus  behind  him  thrown  what  si  1 
So  good  and  fair,  then  must  he  lowly  kneel, 
And  with  sincerity,  in  which  the  Eye 
That  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps,  could  see  no !  1 
This  prayer  pray:  "  Lord,  God!  thy  will  be  1 
Thy  holy  will,  howe'er  it  cross  my  own." 
Hard  labour  this  for  flesh  and  blood  I  too  hii 
For  most  it  seemed.    80,  turning,  they  the 
Derided  as  mere  bramble,  that  could  bear 
No  fruit  of  special  taste;  and  so  set  out 
Upon  ten  thousand  different  routes  to  seek 
What  they  had  left  behind,  to  seek  what  thi 
Had  lost    For  still  as  something  once  posse  \ 
And  k)st,  true  happiness  appeared.    All  tho  i 
They  once  were  happy;  and  even  while 

smoked 
And  panted  in  the  chase,  believed  themselve  1 
More  miserable  to-day  than  yesterday. 
To-morrow  than  to-day.  When  youth  comph . 
The  ancient  sinner  shook  his  hoary  head, 
As  if  he  meant  to  say.  Stop  till  you  come 
My  length,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to 
At  twenty,  cried  the  boy,  who  now  had  seei, 
Some  blemish  in  his  joys.  How  happily 
Plays  yonder  child  that  busks  the  numic  babi 
And  gathers  gentle  flowers,  and  never  sighs  ! 
At  forty,  in  the  fervour  of  pursuit, 
Far  on  in  disappointment's  dreary  vale, 
The  grave  and  sage-like  man  looked  back  uf 
The  striphng  youth  of  plump  unseared  hope, 
Who  galloped  gay  and  briskly  up  behind. 
And,  moaning,  wished  himself  eighteen  agaii: 
And  he,  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  whof  1 
Chilled  eye,  fatigued  with  gaping  after  hope. 
Earth's  freshest  verdure  seemed  but  blasted  lei 
Praised  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood;  ani 

nounced 
Old  age  alone  as  barren  of  all  joy. 
Decisive  proof  that  men  had  left  behind 
The  happiness  they  sought,  and  taken  a  mosll 
Erroneous  path ;  since  every  step  they  took 
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Was  deeper  mire.  Yet  did  they  onward  run, 
Pursuing  Hope  that  danced  before  them  still, 
And  beckoned  them  to  proceed;  and  wkh  their 

hands, 
That  shook  and  trembled  piteously  with  age. 
Grasped  at  the  lying  Shade,  even  till  the  earth 
Beneath  them  broke,  and  wrapped  them  in  the 

grave. 
Sometimes  indeed,  when  wisdom  in  their  ear 
Whispered,  and  with  its  disenchanting  wand. 
Effectually  touched  the  sorcery  of  their  eyes, 
Directly  pointing  to  the  holy  tree, 
Where  grew  the  food  they  sought,  they  turned, 

surprised. 

That  they  had  missed  so  long  what  now  they  found 
As  one  upon  whose  mind  some  new  and  rare 
Idea  glances,  and  retires  as  quick, 
Ere  memory  has  time  to  write  it  down; 
Stung  with  the  loss,  into  a  thoughtful  cast. 
He  throws  his  face,  and  rubs  his  vexed  brow ; 
Searches  each  nook  and  comer  of  his  soul 
With  frequent  care;  reflects,  and  re-reflects, 
And  tries  to  touch  relations  that  may  start 
The  fugitive  again ;  and  ofl  is  foiled ; 
Till  something  like  a  seeming  chance,  or  flight 
Of  random  fancy,  when  expected  least. 
Calls  back  the  wandered  thought,  long  sought  in 

vain; 
Then  does  uncommon  joy  fitl  all  his  mind^ 
And  still  he  wonders,  as  he  holds  it  fast, 
What  lay  so  near  he  could  not  sooner  find : 
So  did  the  man  rejoice,  when  from  his  eye 
The  film  of  foHy  fell,  and  what  he,  day 
And  night,  and  far  and  near,  had  idly  searched, 
Sprung  up  before  him  suddenly  displayed; 
So  wondered  why  he  missed  the  tree  so  long. 
But,  few  returned  from  folly's  giddy  chase. 
Few  heard  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  or  obeyed. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
Without,  within,  along  the  flowery  vale. 
And  up  the  rugged  clifl*,  and  on  the  top 
Of  mountains  high,  and  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
And  ever  and  anon  a  shout  was  heard: 
*'  Ho !  here's  the  tree  of  life !  come,  eat,  and  live !" 
And  round  the  new  discoverer  quick  tliey  flocked 
In  multitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  haste, 
Devoured;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  'twas  sweet, 
And  promised  well:  but,  in  the  belly  gall 
Yet  after  him  that  cried  again,  Ho !  here's 
The  tree  of  life !  again  they  ran,  and  pulled. 
And  chewed  again,  and  found  it  bitter  still. 
From  disappointment  on  to  disappointment. 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age,  pursued, 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary  headed  man, 
A^ke  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise.    For  it 
Was  folly's  most  peculiar  attribute. 
And  native  act,  to  make  experience  void. 
But  hastily,  as  pleasures  tasted,  turned 


To  loathing  and  disgust,  they  needed  not 
Even  such  experiment  to  prove  them  vale 
In  hope  or  in  possession.  Fear;  alike. 
Boding  disaster,  stood.    Over  the  flower 
Of  fairest  sort,  that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun, 
Protected  most,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
The  Spectre,  like  a  dark  and  thunderous  cloud. 
Hung  dismally,  and  threatened,  before  the  hand 
Of  him  that  wished,  oould  pull  it,  to  descend. 
And  o'er  the  desert  drive  its  withered  leaves; 
Or,  being  pulled,  to  blast  it  unenjoyed, 
While  yet  he  gazed  upon  its  loveliness, 
And  just  began  to  drink  its  fragrance  up. 

Gold  many  hunted,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  laboured  all  the  day. 
And  what  was  this  allurement  dost  thou  aski 
A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Which,  being  ca.st  into  the  fire,  came  out 
A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 
A  god ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace. 
Truth,  faith,  integrity:  good  conscience,  fnoids, 
Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life ; 
And,  to  complete  the  horrid  murderous  lite, 
And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 
Their  souls  and  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
To  gain  them — whatl — an  hour  of  dreaming  joy, 
A  feverUh  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  wo. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought,  the  pomp, 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fasliion,  and  renown, 
Tliis  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly  farther  gone, 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild. 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up, — 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill  guided  wretch! 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hoo^ 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dreams 
Ascended  up  to  God,— in  wasteful  hall, 
With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags, — 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his 

heaps. 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold; 
And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 
That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  Gt}d  made  upright, 
And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul. 
Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  oMist  de- 
based ; 
Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 
Illustrious  fool!  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch ! 
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He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
Away  unalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  died, 
Sorest  of  evils !  died  of  utter  want. 

Before  this  Shadow,  in  the  vales  of  earth, 
Fools  saw  another  glide,  which  seemed  of  more 
Intrinsic  worth.    Pleasure  her  name;  good  name. 
Though  ill  applied.    A  thousand  forms  she  took, 
A  thousand  garbs  she  wore;  in  every  age 
And  clime,  changing,  as  in  her  votaries  changed 
Deore ;  but,  inwiurdly,  the  same  in  all. 
Her  most  essential  lineaments  we  trace; 
Her  general  features  everywhere  alike. 

Of  comely  form  she  was,  and  fair  of  ftce; 
And  underneath  her  eyelids  sat  a  kind 
Of  witching  sorcery  that  nearer  drew 
Whoever,  with  unguarded  look,  beheld; 
A  dress  of  gaudy  hue  loosely  attired 
Her  loveliness;  her  air  and  manner  frank. 
And  seeming  free  of  all  disguise;  her  song 
Enchanting;  and  her  words,  which  sweetly  dropped. 
As  honey  from  the  comb,  most  large  of  promise, 
Still  prophe83ring  days  of  new  delight. 
And  rapturous  nights  of  undecaying  joy; 
And  in  her  hand,  where'er  she  went,  she  held 
A  radiant  cup  that  seemed  of  nectar  full; 
And  by  her  side,  danced  fair,  delusive  Hope. 
The  fool  pursued,  enamoured;  and  the  wise 
Experienced    man,  who   reasoned    much   and 

thought, 
Was  sometimes  seen  laying  his  wisdom  down, 
And  vying  with  the  stripling  in  the  chase. 

Nor  wonder  thou,  for  she  was  really  fair, 
Decked  to  the  very  taste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  many  thought  her  sound  within,  and  gay 
And  healthy  at  the  heart:  but  thought  amiss. 
For  she  was  full  of  all  disease :  her  bones 
Were  rotten;  Consumption  licked  her  blood,  and 

drank 
Her  marrow  up;  her  breath  smelled  mortally, 
And  in  her  bowels  plague  and  fever  lurked ; 
And  in  her  very  heart,  and  reins,  and  life. 
Corruption's  worm  gnawed  greedily  unseen. 

Many  her  haunts.    Thou  mightst  have  seen 
her  now 
With  indolence,  lolling  on  the  mid-day  couch. 
And  whispering  drowsy  words;  and  now  at  dawn. 
Loudly  and  rough,  joining  the  sylvan  horn ; 
Or  sauntering  in  the  park,  and  to  the  tale 
Of  slander  giving  ear;  or  sitting  fierce. 
Rude,  blasphemous,  malicious,  raving,  mad, 
Where  fortune  to  the  fickle  die  was  bound. 

But  chief  she  loved  the  scene  of  deep  debauch, 
Where  revelry,  and  dance,  and  frantic  song. 
Disturbed  the  sleep  of  honest  men;  and  where 
The  drunkard  sat,  she  entered  in,  well  pleased, 
With  eye  brimful  of  wanton  mirthfulness. 
And  urged  Mm  still  to  fill  another  cup. 

And  at  the  shadowy  twilight,  in  the  dark 
?• 


And  gloomy  night,  I  looked,  and  saw  her  cobm 
Abroad,  arrayed  in  harlot's  soft  attire ; 
And  walk  without  in  every  street,  and  lie 
In  wait  at  every  comer,  full  of  guile: 
And  as  the  unwary  youth  of  simple  heart, 
And  void  of  understanding,  paased,  she  caught 
And  kissed  him,  and  with  lips-of  lying  said, 
I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  I  have  paid 
My  vows  this  day;  and  therefore  came  I  forth 
To  meet  thee,  and  to  seek  thee  diligently. 
To  seek  thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee  here. 
My  bed  is  decked  with  robes  of  tapestry. 
With  carved  work  and  sheets  of  linen  fine; 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon. 
Sweet  are  stolen  waters!  pleasant  is  the  bread 
In  secret  eaten!  the  goodman  is  from  home. 
Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  till  mom 
Awake;  let  us  delight  ourselves  with  loves. 
With  much  fair  speech,  she  caused  the  youth  to 

yield; 
And  forced  him  with  the  flattering  of  her  tongue. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  follow  to  her  hous^ 
As  goes  the  ox  to  slaughter;  as  the  fool 
To  the  correction  of  the  stocks;  or  bird 
That  hastes  into  the  subtle  fowler's  snaro, 
And  knows  not,  simple  thing,  'tis  for  its  life. 
I  saw  him  enter  in,  and  heard  the  door 
Behind  them  shut;  and  in  the  dark,  still  night, 
When  Ood's  unsleeping  eye  alone  can  see. 
He  went  to  her  adulterous  bed.    At  diorn 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  not  among  the  youths. 
I  heard  his  father  moum,  his  mother  weep, 
For  none  returned  that  went  with  her.    The  dead 
Were  in  her  house,  her  guests  in  depths  of  helL 
She  wove  the  winding-sheet  of  souls,  and  laid 
Them  in  the  urn  of  everlasting  death. 

Such  was  the  Shadow  fools  pursued  on  earth, 
Under  the  name  of  pleasure ;  fair  outside, 
Within  corrupted,  and  oonrupting  still. 
Ruined  and  ruinous,  her  sure  reward, 
Her  total  recompense,  was  still,  as  he. 
The  bard,  recorder  of  Earth's  Seasons,  sung, 
"  Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse." 
Yet  at  her  door  the  young  and  old,  and  some 
Who  held  high  character  among  the  wise, 
Together  stood,  and  strove  among  themselves, 
Who  first  should  enter,  and  be  ruined  fint. 

Strange  competition  of  immortal  souls! 
To  sweat  for  death!  to  strive  for  misery! 
But  think  not  Pleasure  told  her  end  was  death. 
Even  human  foUy  then  had  paused  at  least 
And  given  some  signs  of  hesitation ;  nor 
Arrived  so  hot,  and  out  of  breath,  at  wo. 
Though  contradicted  every  day  by  facta 
That  sophistry  itself  would  stumble  o'er, 
And  to  the  very  teeth  a  liar  proved, 
Ten  thousand  times,  as  if  unconscious  still 
Of  inward  blame,  she  stood  and  waved  her  hand, 
And  pointed  to  her  bower,  and  said  to  all 
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Who  pttMed,  Take  yonder  flowery  path,  my  uteps 
Attend;  I  lead  the  8moolhe«t  way  to  heaven; 
This  world  receive  as  fturety  for  the  next : 
And  many  simple  men,  most  simple,  though 
Renowned  for  learning  much,  and  wary  skill, 
Believed,  and  turned  aside,  and  were  undone. 

Another  leaf  of  finished  Time  we  turn, 
And  read  of  fame,  terrestrial  fame,  which  died, 
And  rose  not  at  the  resurrection  morn ; 
Not  that  hy  virtue  earned,  the  true  renown, 
Begun  on  earth,  and  lasting  in  the  skies. 
Worthy  the  lolly  wish  of  seraphim, — 
Tho  approbation  of  the  Eye  that  sees 
The  end  from  the  beginning,  sees  from  cause 
To  most  remote  effect.    Of  it  we  read 
In  book  of  GKxl's  remembrance,  in  the  book 
Of  life,  from  which  the  quick  and  dead  were  judged; 
The  book  that  Ues  upon  the  Throne,  and  tells 
Of  glorious  acts  by  saints  and  angels  done ; 
The  record  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  Time,  though  meagre  all,  and  ghostly  thin. 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  Fame.    She  was  a  voice  alone, 
And  dwelt  upon  the  noisy  tongues  of  men. 
She  never  thought,  but  gabbled  ever  on, 
Applauding  most  what  least  deserved  applause. 
The  motive,  the  result,  was  naught  to  her. 
The  deed  alone,  though  dyed  in  human  gore, 
And  steeped  in  widow's  tears,  if  it  stood  out 
To  prominent  display,  she  talked  of  much, 
And  roared  around  it  with  a  thousand  tongues. 
As  changed  the  wind  her  organ,  so  she  changed 
Perpetually ;  and  whom  she  praised  to-day, 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclamations  loud, 
To-morrow  blamed,  and  hissed  him  outof^ight 

8uch  was  her  nature,  and  her  practice  such. 
But,  O !  her  voice  was  sweet  to  mortal  ears, 
And  touched  so  pleasantly  the  strings  of  pride 
And  vanity,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Were  ever  strung  harmonious  to  her  note, 
l^hat  many  thought,  to  live  without  her  song 
Was  rather  death  than  Ufe.     To  live  unknown, 
Unnoticed,  unrenowncd!  to  die  unpraised, 
Unepitaphed !  to  go  down  to  the  pit, 
And  moulder  into  dust  among  vile  worms, 
And  leave  no  whispering  of  a  name  on  earth ! — 
Such  thought  was  cold  about  the  heart,  and  chilled 
The  blood.    Who  could  endure  it?  who  could 

choose 
Without  a  struggle,  to  be  swept  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  have  part  no  more 
With  living  men  1   Philosophy  failed  here. 
And  self-approving  pride.    Hence  it  became 
The  aim  of  most,  anid  main  pursuit,  to  win 
A  name,  to  leave  some  vestige  as  they  passed, 
That  following  ages  might  discern,  they  once 
Had  been  on  earth,  and  acted  something  there. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 


The  man  or  science  to  the  shade  retired, 
And  laid  bis  head  upon  his  hand,  in  mood 
Of  awful  thoughtfulness,  and  dived,  and  dived 
Again,  deeper  and  deeper  still,  to  sound 
The  cause  remote ;  resolved,  before  he  died, 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
He  should  be  known  to  all  posterity. 

And  in  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night, 
When  uninspired  men  reposed,  the  bsid. 
Ghastly  of  countenance,  and  fiom  his  eye 
Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  fiie,  sat  up, 
And  sent  imagination  forth,  and  searched 
The  far  and  near,  heaven,  earth,  and  gloomy  hefl. 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought,  unthought  befiiie ; 
And  when  some  carious,  rare  idea  peered 
Upon  his  mind,  he  dipped  his  hasty  pen. 
And  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  or  moonlight  beam 
That  through  his  lattice  peeped,  wrote*  fimdly 

down, 
What  seemed  in  truth  imperishable  song.  . 

And  sometimes  too,  the  reverend  divine^ 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things 
And  vanities  of  Time,  heard  Fame's  sweet  voioe 
Approach  his  ear;  and  hung  another  flower. 
Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  truth ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text, 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  taste. 

And  oft-times  too,  the  simple  hind,  who  seeiued 
Ambitionless,  arrayed  in  humble  garb, 
Wliile  round  him,  spreadii^,  fed  his  harmless  floc^ 
Sitting  was  seen,  by  some  wild  warbling  brook, 
Carving  bis  name  upon  liis  favourite  staflf; 
Or,  in  ill-favoured  letters,  tracing  it 
U{)on  the  aged  thorn,  or  on  the  face 
Of  some  conspicuous,  oftrfreqaented  stone, 
With  persevering,  wondrous  industry  ; 
And  hoping,  as  he  toiled  amain,  and  saw 
The  characters  take  form,  some  other  wight, 
Long  after  he  was  dead  and  in  the  grave, 
Should -loiter  there  at  noon,  and  read  his  name. 

In  purple  some,  and  some  in  rags,  stood  forth 
For  reputation.    Some  displayed  a  limb 
Well-fasliioned ;  some,  of  lowlier  mind,  a  cane 
Of  curious  workmanship  and  marvellous  twist. 
In  strength  some  sought  it,  and  in  beauty  more. 
Long,  long,  the  fair  one  laboured  at  the  glass, 
And,  being  tired,  called  in  auxihar  skill, 
To  have  her  sails,  before  she  went  abroad. 
Full  spread  and  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gale 
Of  praise ;  and  much  she  caught,  and  much  d»> 

served, 

When  outward  loveliness  was  index  fair 
Of  purity  within :  but  oft,  alas  1 
The  bloom  was  on  the  skin  alone ;  and  when 
She  saw,  sad  sight!  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
Witlier,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Fame  retire 
And  die  away,  she  heaved  most  piteous  sighs, 
And  wept  most  lamentable  tears;  and  whiki^ 
In  wild  delirium,  made  rash  attempt, 
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J  riholy  miiidcry  of  Nature's  work ! 
Vo  re-rreate,  with  frail  and  mortal  thingfl, 
'lor  withered  face.    Attempt  how  fond  and  vain  I 
r*.-r  frame  itself  soon  mouldered  down  to  dust  j 
\  nJ,  in  the  land  of  deep  forgetfulness, 
:\c-T  beauty  and  her  name  were  laid  beside 
Eltornal  silence  and  the  loathsome  worm; 
rit/>  whose  darkness  flattery  ventured  not; 
bV  /lore  none  had  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame. 

Alany  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried, 
\.  nil  awful  oft  the  wickedness  they  wrought 
Po  be  observed,  some  scrambled  up  to  thrones, 
f\.nd  sat  in  vestures  dripping  wet  with  gore. 
V\\e  warrior  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote 
E^  Ls  name  on  lands  and  cities  desolate. 
The  rich  bought  fields,  and  houses  built,  and  raised 
The  monumental  piles  up  to  the  clouds, 
^nd  called  them  by  their  names :  and,  strange  to 

teU! 
[father  than  be  unknown,  and  pass  away 
3bscurely  to  the  grave,  some,  small  of  soul, 
r*hAt  else  had  perished  unobserved,  acquired 
Z^onsiderable  renown  by  oaths  profane ; 
By  j«nting  boldly  with  all  sacred  things ; 
A  nd  uttering  fearlessly  whate'er  occurred ; 
Wild,  blasphemous,  perditionable  thoughts. 
That  Satan  in  them  moved ;  by  wiser  men 
Suppressed,  and  quickly  banished  from  the  mind, 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried, 
But  all  in  vain.    Who  grasped  at  earthly  fame, 
Grasped  wind ;  nay  worse,  a  serpent  grasped,  that 

through 
His  hand  sfid  smoothly,  and  was  gone ;  but  left 
A.  sting  behind  which  wrought  him  endless  pain. 
For  oft  her  voice  was  old  Abaddon's  lure. 
By  which  he  charmed  the  foolish  soul  to  death. 

So  happiness  was  sought  in  pleasure,  gold, 
Renown,  by  many  sought.     But  should  I  sing 
Of  all  the  trifling  race,  my  time,  thy  faith 
Would  fail,  of  things  erectly  organized. 
And  having  rational,  articulate  voice. 
And  claiming  outward  brotherhood  with  man. 
Of  him  that  laboured  sorely,  in  his  sweat 
Bmoking  afar,  then  hurried  to  the  wine, 
Deliberately  resolving  to  be  mad ; 
Of  him  who  taught  the  ravenous  bird  to  fly 
This  way  or  that,  thereby  supremely  blest ; 
Or  rode  in  fury  with  the  howling  pack, 
Affronting  much  the  noble  animal. 
He  spurred  into  such  company ;  of  him 
Who  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Descended  deeply,  to  bring  up  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  earthen  ware,  which  having  stowed, 
With  every  proper  care,  he  home  returned 
0*er  many  a  sea  and  many  a  league  of  land. 
Triumphantly  to  show  the  marvellous  prize ; 
And  him  that  vexed  his  brain,  and  theories  built 
Of  gossamer  upon  the  brittle  winds. 
Perplexed  exceedingly  why  shells  were  found 
6 


U{>on  the  mountain  tops,  but  wondering  not 
Why  shellB  were  found  at  all,  more  wondroui 
Of  him  who  strange  enjoyment  took  in  tali*« 
Of  fairy  folk,  and  slecplems  ghosts,  and  soun 
Unearthly,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  night 
Disastrous  things ;  and  him  who  still  forctol 
Calamity  which  never  came,  and  lived 
In  terror  all  his  days  of  comets  rude, 
That  should  unmannerly  and  lawless  drive 
Athwart  the  path  of  earth,  and  bum  manki 
As  if  the  appointed  hour  of  doom,  by  God 
Appointed,  ere  its  time  should  come!  as  if 
Too  small  the  number  of  substantial  ills. 
And  real  fears,  to  vex  the  sons  of  men. 
These,  had  they  not  possessed  immortal  sou 
And  been  accountable,  might  have  been  pas 
With  laughter,  and  forgot ;  but,  as  it  was. 
And  is,  their  folly  asks  a  serious  tear. 

Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wi 
For  happiness.     Take  one  example  more, 
So  strange,  that  common  fools  looked  on  am 
And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew, 
And  trembling  stood ;  and  angels  in  the  hea 
Qfew  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  as  at  ha 
The  sceptic's  route,  the  unbeliever's,  who, 
Despising  reason,  revelation,  God, 
And  kicking  'gainst  the  pricks  of  consd 

rushed 
Deliriously  upon  the  bossy  shield 
Of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  in  his  heart 
Purposed  to  deify  the  idc!  chance ; 
And    laboured    hard, — oh,  labour  worse  \ 

naught! — 

And  toiled  with  dark  and  crooked  reasoning 
To  make  the  fidr  and  lovely  earth,  which  dv 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  a  cold  and  fatherless, 
Forsaken  thing,  that  wandered  on,  foriorn, 
Undestined,  uncompassion^,  unupheld ; 
A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance. 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly. 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  tack. 
His  sails  oft  shifting,  to  arrive, — dread  thoug 
Arrive  at  utter  nothingness ;  and  have 
Being  no  more,  no  feeling,  memory, 
No  lingering  consciousness  that  e'er  he  was. 
Guilt's  midnight  wish !  last,  most  abhorred  thoi 
Most  desperate  eflbrt  of  extreinest  sin ! 
Others,  pre-occupted,  ne'er  saw  true  Hope: 
He,  seeing,  aimed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart. 
And  with  infernal  chymistry  to  wring 
The  last  sweet  drop  from  sorrow's  cup  of  gal 
To  quench  the  only  ray  that  cheered  the  ear 
And  leave  mankind  in  night  which  had  no  s 
Others  the  streams  of  Pleasure  troubled ;  he 
Toiled  much  to  dry  her  very  fountain  head. 
Unpardonable  man!  sold  under  sin! 
He  was  the  devil's  pioneer,  who  cut 
The  fences  down  of  Virtue,  sapped  her  walli 
And  opened  asmooth  and  easy  way  to  death 
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Traitor  to  all  exialence,  to  all  life! 

Soul-raidde !  detennined  foe  of  being  I 

Intended  mnideier  of  God,  most  High ! 

Strange  road,  most  strange!  to  seek  for  happtneai! 

Hell's  nuul-hooset  are  full  of  such,  too  fierce, 

Too  furiously  insane,  and  desperate, 

To  range  unbound  'mong  evil  spirits  damned. 

Fertile  was  earth  in  many  things,  not  least 
In  fools,  who  mercy  both  and  judgment  scorned, 
Boomed  love,  experience  scorned,  and  onwazd 

rushed 
To  swift  destruction,  giving  all  reproof, 
And  all  instruction,  to  the  winds ;  and  much 
Of  both  they  had,  and  much  despised  of  both. 

Wisdom  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
Of  frequent  concourse,  stood  in  ereiy  gate, 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
And,  lifting  up  her  voice,  proclaimed:  "  Be  wise, 
Ye  fools!  be  of  an  understanding  heart; 
Fonudie  the  wicked,  come  not  near  his  house, 
PaM  by,  make  haste,  depart  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow,  me,  whose  ways  are  pleaeantneas. 
Whose  paths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  joy." 
The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  passed, 
QtLwe  warning  of  the  lapse  of  Time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.    The  gentle  Flowers, 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  Dews  came  down  unseen  at  evening-tide, 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high. 
And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 
And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed. 
Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 
Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 
To  courage  in  distress*exhorted  bud. 
The  ftocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 

breeze, 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  doud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow, 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace, 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still, 
She  whispered  to  Revenge,  Forgive,  forgive. 
The  Son,  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  Qod. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face, 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth. 
And  with  her  virgin  Stars  walked  in  the  heavens, 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walked. 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  much. 
Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 
Taught  knowledge.    Silence  had  a  tongue ;  the 

grave. 
The  darkness,  and  the  hMiely  waste,  had  each 


A  tongue,  that  ever  said,  Man!  think  of  God! 
Think  of  thyself!  think  of  eternity ! 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said.  Fear  God,  the  wivei, 
Fear  God,  the  lightning  of  the  aloim  replied. 
Fear  God,  deep  feudly  answered  back  to  deep: 
And,  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  One, 
Messiah's  meseengere,  the  faithful  few, 
Faithful  'mong  many  false,  the  Bible  opened, 
And  cried,  Repent !  repent  ye  sons  of  meol 
Believe,  be  saved ;  and  reasoned  awfully 
Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  mm 
To  come,  of  ever-doiing  life  and  death: 
And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 
The  sacred  lyre,  and  fiill  on  Folly's  ear, 
Numben  of  righteous  indignation  poured : 
And  Grod,  omnipotentywhen  mercy  failed, 
Made  bare  hk  holy  arm,  and  with  the  stroke 
Of  vengeance  smote;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  lent  oo 

men 
A  flood  of  wrath,  sent  plague  and  famine  finth; 
With  elffthquake  rocked  the  world  beoestl^  with 

storms 
Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  fat  lands 
To  barrenness,  and  with  the  sword  of  war 
In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  dxisk. 
Angels  remonstrated,  Merey  beseeched, 
Heaven  smiled  and  firowned,  Hell  groaned,  Tint 

fled.  Death  shook 
Hbdart,  and  threatened  to  make  nepentanoe  nin,-- 
Incredible  assertion !  men  rushed  on 
Determinedly  to  ruin ;  shut  their  ears, 
Their  eyes,  to  all  advkse,  to  all  reproof; 
O'er  mercy  and  o'er  judgment,  downward  CQibed 
To  misery ;  and, — roost  incrediUe 
Of  aH ! — to  misery  rushed  along  the  way 
Of  disappointment  and  remorse,  where  still 
At  every  step,  adden,  in  pleasure's  form, 
Stung  mortally ;  and  Joys, — ^whose  bloamj  cheekf 
Seemed  glowing  high  with  immortality, 
Whose  bosoms  prophesied  superfluous  bliss,' 
While  in  the  arms  received,  and  locked  in  ckse 
And  riotous  embrace,  turned  pale^  and  cold, 
And  died,  and  smelled  of  putrefaction  rank; 
Turned,  in  the  very  moment  of  delight, 
A  loathsome,  heavy  corpse,  that  with  the  deu 
And  hollow  eyes  of  death,  stared  horribly. 
All  tribes,  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
Thus  wantonly  to  ruin  drove  alike. 
We  heard  indeed  of  gold    and  silver  dayi^ 
And  of  primeval  innocence  unstained: 
A  pagan-tale !  but  by  baptised  bards. 
Philosophers,  and  statesmen,  who  were  stiU 
Held  wise  and  cunning  men,  talked  of  so  madi, 
That  most  believed  it  so,  and  asked  not  why. 

The  pair,  the  fiunily  first  made,  were  ill; 
And  for  their  great  peculiar  sin,  incurrDd 
The  Curse,  and  left  it  due  to  all  their  race; 
And  hold  example  gave  of  every  crime, 
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Ilatc,  murder,  unbelief,  reproach,  revenue. 

A  time,  'tis  true,  there  came,  of  which  thou  soon 

Shalt  hear,  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Jubilee 

Of  earth,  when  righteousness  and  peace  prevailed. 

This  time  except,  who  writes  the  history 

Of  men,  and  writes  it  true,  must  write  ihem  bad ; 

'Who  reads,  must  read  of  violence  and  blood. 

The  man,  who  could  the  story  of  one  day 

Peruse,  tlie  wrongs,  oppressions,  cruelties, 

Deceits,  and  perjuries,  and  vanities, 

Rewarded  worthlessness,  rejected  worth. 

Assassinations,  robberies,  thefls,  and  wars, 

Disastrous  accidents,  life  thrown  away, 

DiWnity  insulted,  Heaven  despised. 

Religion  scorned, — and  not  been  sick  at  nijrht. 

And  sad,  had  gathered  greater  store  of  mirth, 

Than  ever  wise  man  in  the  world  could  find. 

One  cause  of  folly,  one  e8[)ecial  cause. 
Was  this :  Fow  knew  what  wisdom  was,  though 

well 
Defined  in  God's  own  words,  and  printed  large, 
On  heaven  and  earth  in  characters  of  light, 
And  sounded  in  the  ear  by  every  wind. 

Wisdom  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  Grod. 
*Tis  proud,  the  world  replied.   Wisdom,  said  GU)d, 
Forgives,  forbears,  and  suffers,  not  for  fear 
Of  man,  but  God.     Wisdom  revenges,  said 
The  world,  i«  quick  and  deadly  of  resentment, 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront. 
And  hastes,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  honour  clean. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  enemies,  entreals, 
Solicitii,  begs  for  peace.     Wisdom,  replied 
The  world,  hatrs  enemies,  will  not  ask  peace, 
Conditions  spurns,  and  triumphs  in  their  fall. 
Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  on  Heaven, 
Said  Grod.     It  trusts  and  leans  upon  itself, 
The  world  replied.     Wisdom  retires,  said  God, 
And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach. 
And  shame,  and  lowly  poverty,  upright; 
And  weejw  with  all  who  have  just  cause  to  weep. 
Wisdom,  replied  the  world,  struts  forth  to  (iia*, 
Treads  the  broad  stage  of  life  with  clamorous  foot, 
Attracts  all  praises,  counts  it  bravery 
Alone  to  wield  the  swoni,  and  rush  on  death ; 
And  never  wpe|)s,  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  is  highest,  when  it  stoops 
Lowest  before  the  Holy  Throne ;  throws  down 
Its  crown,  abased ;  forgets  itself,  admires. 
And  breathes   adoring   praise.     There  Wisdom 

stoojis. 
Indeed,  the  world  replied,  there  stoops,  because 
It  must,  but  stoops  with  dignity;  and  thinks 
And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

Thus  did  Almighty  Grod,  and  thus  the  world, 
Wisdom  define :  and  most  the  world  believed, 
And  boldly  called  the  truth  of  God  a  lie. 
Ilonce,  he  that  to  the  worldly  wisdom  shaped 
His  character,  brcame  the  favourite 
Of  men,  was  honourable  termed,  a  man 


Of  spirit,  noble,  glorious,  lofly  soul! 

And  as  he  crossed  the  earth  in  chase  of  dreams, 

Received  prodigious  shouts  of  warm  applause. 

Hence,  who  to  godly  wisdom  framed  his  life, 

Was  counted  mean,  and  spiritless,  and  vKe; 

And  as  he  walked  obscurely  in  the  path 

Which  led  to  heaven,  fools  hissed  with  serpent 

tongue, 
And  poureil  contempt  upon  his  holy  head. 
And  poured  contempt  on  all  who  praised  his  name. 

But  false  as  this  account  of  wisdom  was, 
The  world's  I  mean,  it  was  its  best,  the  creed 
Of  sober,  grave,  and  philosophic  men, 
With  much  research  and  cogitation  framed. 
Of  men,  who  with  the  vulgar  scorned  to  sit. 

The  popular  belief  seemed  rather  worse. 
When  heard  replying  to  the  voice  of  truth. 

The  wise  man,  said  the  Bible,  walks  with  God; 
Sur\'eys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity, 
Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both; 
With  reason's  eye  his  passions  guards ;  abstaini 
From  evil ,  Uves  on  hope,  on  hope,  the  fruit 
Of  faith ;  looks  upward,  purifies  his  soul, 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky; 
Passes  the  sun,  and  gains  his  father's  house. 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliM. 

The  multitude  aloud  replied, — replied 
By  practice,  for  they  were  not  bookish  men, 
Nor  apt  to  form  their  principles  in  words, — 
The  wise  roan,  first  of  all,  eradicates, 
As  much  as  possible,  from  out  his  mind, 
All  thought  of  death,  Gkxl,  and  eternity; 
Admires  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Time  alone; 
Avoids  the  Bible,  all  reproof  avoids; 
Rocks  Conscience,  if  he  can,  asleep ;  puts  out 
The  eye  of  Reason,  prisons,  tortures,  binds. 
And  midces  her  thus,  by  violence  and  force, 
Give  wicked  evidence  against  herself; 
Lets  passion  loose,  the  substance  leaves,  pursue! 
The  shadow  vehemently,  but  ne'er  o'ertakes ; 
Puts  by  the  cup  of  holiness  and  joy; 
And  drinks,  carouses  deeply,  in  the  bowl 
Of  death;  grovels  in  dust,  pollutes,  destroys, 
His  soul !  is  miserable  to  acquire 
More  misery ;  deceives  to  be  deceived ; 
Strives,  labours,  to  the  last,  to  shun  the  truth; 
Strives,  laliours,  to  the  last,  to  damn  himself; 
Turns  desperate,  shudders,  groans,  blasphemes, 

and  dies, 
And  sinks — where  could  he  else? — ^to  endless  wo; 
And  drinks  the  wine  of  Grod*s  eternal  wrath. 

The  learned  thus,  and  thus  tlie  unlearned  werid, 
Wisdom  defined.     In  sound  they  disagreed ; 
In  substance,  in  effect,  in  end,  the  same; 
And  equally  to  God  and  truth  opposed, 
Opposed  as  darkness  to  the  light  of  heaven. 
Yet  were  there  some,  that  seemed  well-moaning 
me:.. 
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Who  systems  planned,  eiprcicd  in  supple  words, 
Which  p'%iiaed  the  man  as  wisest,  that  in  one 
United  both ;  pleased  God,  and  pleased  the  world; 
And  with  the  saint,  and  with  the  sinner,  had, 
Changing  his  garb,  unseen,  a  good  report 
And  many  thought  their  definition  best; 
And  in  their  wisdom  grew  exceeding  wise. 

Union  abhorred!  dissimulation  vain! 
Could  HoUneas  embrace  the  harlot  Sin  ? 
Could  life  wed  death  1  Could  GKxiwith  Mammon 

dwein 
Oh,  foolish  men!  oh,  men  for  ever  lost! 
In  spite  of  mercy  lost,  in  spite  of  wrath! 
In  spite  of  Disappointment  and  Remorse, 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin,  ruinous! 

Hear  what  they  were:  The  progeny  of  Sin, 
Alike,  and  oft  combined;  but  differing  much 
In  mode  of  giving  pain.    As  felt  the  gross, 
Material  part,  when  in  the  furnace  cast, 
So  felt  the  soul,  the  victim  of  Remorse. 
It  was  a  fire  which  on  the  verge  of  God*8 
Commandments  burned,  and  on  the  vitals  fed 
Of  all  who  passed.    Who  passed,  there  met  Re- 
morse; 
A  violent  fever  seized  his  soul ;  the  heavens 
Above,  the  earth  beneath,  seemed  glowing  brass, 
Heated  seven  times ;  he  heard  dread  voices  speak, 
And  mutter  horrid  prophecies  of  pain, 
Severer  and  severer  yet  to  come ; 
And  as  he  writhed  and  quivered,  scorched  within, 
The  Fury  round  his  torrid  temples  flapped 
Her  fiery  wings,  and  breathed  upon  his  lips 
And  parched  tongue  the  withered  blasts  oif  helL 
It  was  the  suffering  begun,  thou  sawst 
In  symbol  of  the  Worm  that  never  dies. 

The  other,  Disappointment,  rather  seemed 
Negation  of  delight.     It  was  a  thing 
Sluggish  and  torpid,  tending  towards  death. 
Its  breath  was  ooU,  and  made  the  sportive  blood, 
Stagnant,  and  dull,  and  heavy,  round  the  wheels 
Of  life.     The  roots  of  Chat  whereon  it  blew. 
Decayed,  and  with  the  genial  soil  no  more 
Held  sympathy ;  the  leaves,  the  branches  drooped. 
And  mouldered  slowly  down  to  formless  dust; 
Not  tossed  and  driven  by  violence  of  winds, 
But  withering  where  they  sprung,  and  rotting 

there 
Long  disappointed,  disappointed  still, 
The  hopeless  man,  hopeless  in  his  main  wish, 
As  if  returning  back  to  nothing,  felt; 
In  strange  vacuity  of  being  hung, 
And  rolled  and  rolled  his  eye  on  emptiness, 
That  seemed  to  grow  more  empty  every  hour. 

One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well. 
We    name    him    not, — what  now  are   earthly 

names  1 — 
In  humble  dwelling  bom,  retired,  remote; 
In  rural  quietude,  'mong  hills,  and  streams, 
And  mcUuicholv  deserts,  where  the  Sua 


Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  here 
And  there,  watching  hk  little  flock,  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers;  hie  hopes, 
His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  amiiing, 
Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs; 
And  fency  coloured  them  with  every  hoe 
Of  heavenly  loveliness.    But  soon  his  dreams 
Of  childhcod  fled  away,  thoee  rainbow  dieama, 
So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  Age, 
Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  dusty  eye. 
And,  passing  all  between,  looked  fondly  fa^ck 
To  see  them  once  again,  ere  he  departed  : 
These  fled  away,  and  anxious  thought,  that  wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go. 
Possessed  his  soul,  and  heU  it  still  awhile. 
He  listened,  and  heard  from  for  the  voice  of  feme, 
Heard  and  was  charmed ;  and  deep  and  sudden 

vow 
Of  resolution,  made  to  be  renowned ; 
And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 
His  parents  saw,  his  parents,  whom  God  made 
Of  kindest  heart,  saw,  and  indulged  his  hope. 
The  ancient  page  he  turned,  read  much,  thoughi 

much. 
And  with  old  bards  of  honourable  name 
Measured  his  soul  severely;  and  looked  up 
To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 
Hope  grew  from  inward  fetth,  and  promiaed  taa. 
And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 
Her  bnnch  of  endless  green.   He  stood  admiring;, 
But  stood,  admired,  not  long.   The  harp  be  aebedy 
The  harp  he  loved,  loved  better  than  his  life, 
The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 
The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song. 
He  searched  and  meditated  much,  and  whiles, 
With  rapturous  hand,  in  secret,  touched  the  lyre, 
Aiming  at  glorious  strains;  and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse; 
Chose  now,  and  now  refiised,  unsatisfied; 
Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitating  stilL 
Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  a 

cloud. 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came,  a  cloud 
Of  ills,  we  mention  not.    Enough  to  say^ 
'Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  saw  its  dark  approach,  and  saw  his  hopea^ 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul ;  but  fainted  not  at  first, 
Fainted  not  soon.    He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst ; 
Endure  whateVr  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs, 
Tlie  bitterest  cup  that  Time  could  measure  oat; 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  and  ask  for  moie. 

He  called  philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
Reasoned.     He  called  religion  too,  but  called 
Reluctantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  o  ermatched  by  earthly  woo^ 
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tJ.e  sought,  and  sought,  with  eye  that  dimmed  apace 
"Po  £nd  some  avenue  to  light,  some  place 
On  which  to  rest  a  hope;  but  sought  in  vain. 
Darker  and  darker  stUI  the  darknefls  grew. 
At  length  he  gunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 
His  only  oomfbiter,  and  mournfully 
"Fold  all  was  passed.    His  interest  in  life, 
In  being,  ceased :  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel, 
And  shuddered  as  he  felt,  his  powers  of  mind 
Decaying  In  the  spiing-time  of  his  day. 
The  vigorous,  weak  became,  the  clear  obscure. 
Memory  gave  up  her  charge,  Decision  reeled, 
And  from  her  flight,  Fancy  returned,  returned 
Because  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad. 
*rbe  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and 

sun, 
And  ail  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  mom 
And  evening,  withered;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles, 
And  faces,  of  all  men  and  women  withered; 
'Withered  to  him;  and  all  the  universe, 
Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared;  but 

now 
'WaB  dead  and  mouldering  fast  away.    He  tried 
No  more  to  hope,  wiihed  to  forget  his  vow, 
Wished  to  forget  his  harp;  then  eeaaed  to  wish. 
That  was  his  last.    Enjoyment  now  was  done. 
He  had  no  hope,  no  wish,  and  scarce  a  fear. 
Of  being  sensible,  and  sensible 
Of  loss,  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  wiich  God 
Had  made  superfluously,  and  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with ;  but  back  again 
To  nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void, 
"With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights,  he 
spent, 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  saiUess,  shoreless  wo! 
And  who  can  tell  how  many,  glorious  once, 
To  others  and  themselves  of  promise  full, 
Conducted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 
This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death, 
"Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  earth, 
Xjeaving  no  vestige  of  memorial  there ! 

It  was  not  so  with  him.    When  thus  he  lay, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate, 
As  leaf  of  Autunm,  which  the  wolflsh  winds, 
Selecting  from  its  falling  sisters,  chase. 
Far  from  its  native  grove,  to  tifeless  wastes, 
And  leave  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 
Eternally,  God  passed  in  mercy  by, — 
His  praise  be  ever  new ! — and  on  him  breathed, 
And  bade  him  live,  and  put  into  his  hands 
A  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  song, 
That  rolled  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  Time. 
Ambitious  now  but  little,  to  be  praised 
Of  men  alone ;  ambitious  most,  to  be 
Approved  of  €^od,  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  have 
His  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 
Such  things  wen  Disappointment  and  Re- 


And  oil  united  both,  as  friends  severe. 
To  teach  men  wisdom ;  but  the  fool,  untaught, 
Was  foolish  still.     His  ear  he  stopped,  his  eyes 
He  shut,  and  blindly,  deafly  obstinate. 
Forced  desperately  his  way  from  wo  to  wo. 

One  place,  one  only  place,  there  was  on  earth, 
Where  no  man  e'er  was  fool,  however  mad. 
"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  Sooia  they  cannot  die." 
Ah!  'twas  a  truth  most  true;  and  sung  in  Time, 
And  to  the  sons  of  men,  by  one  well  known 
On  earth  for  lofty  verae  and  lofty  sense. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  fair  youth,  much  heard; 

but  thou 
Hast  never  seen  a  death-bed,  never  heard 
A  dying  groan.    Men  saw  it  often.    'Twas  sad, 
To  all  most  sorrowful  and  sad ;  to  guilt, 
'Twas  anguish,  terror,  darkness,  without  bow. 
But,  oh !  it  had  a  most  convincing  tongue, 
A  potent  oratory,  that  secured 
Most  mute  attention;  and  it  spoke  the  truth 
So  boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct. 
That  none  the  meaning  could  mistake,  or  doubt  < 
And  had  withal  a  disenchanting  power, 
A  most  omnipotent  and  wondrous  power. 
Which  in  a  moment  broke,  for  ever  broke, 
And  utterly  dissolved,  the  charms,  and  spells, 
And  cunning  sorceries  of  earth  and  hell. 
And  thus  it  spoke  to  him  who  ghastly  lay, 
And  struggled  for  another  breath:  Earth's  cop 
Is  poisoned;  her  renown,  most  infamous; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names;  her  praise,  reproach; 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast;  her  wisdom  blind; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss;  her  hope,  a  dream; 
Her  love,  her  firiendship,  enmity  with  God ; 
Her  pronuses,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  a  harlot's; 
Her  beauty,  paint,  and  rotten  within ;  her  plea^ 

ures, 
Deadly  assassins  masked;  her  laughter  grief; 
Her  breasts,  the  sting  of  Death ;  her  total  sum, 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity ;  -and  all 
Her  lovers  mad,  insane  most  grievously, 
And  most  insane  because  they  know  it  not. 

Thus  did  the  mighty  reasoner.  Death  declare, 
And  volumes  more ;  and  in  one  word  confirmed 
The  Bible  whole.  Eternity  is  aU. 
But  few  spectators,  few  believed,  of  those 
Who  staid  behind.    The  wuest,  best  of  men, 
Believed  not  to  the  letter  full;  but  turned. 
And  on  the  world  looked  forth,  as  if  they  thought 
The  well-trimmed  hypocrite  had  something  still 
Of  inward  worth.    The  dying  man  alone. 
Gave  faithful  audience,  and  the  words  of  Death, 
To  the  last  jot,  believed,  believed  and  fielt ; 
But  oft,  alas  I  believed  and  felt  too  late. 

And  had  Earth,  then,  no  joys,  no  native  sweets 
No  happiness,  that  one,  who  spoke  the  truth. 
Might  call  her  ownl  She  had ;  true,  native  sweeli^ 
Indigenous  delights,  which  up  the  tree 
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Of  bolinew,  embracing  as  they  grew, 
Atcended,  and  bore  fruit  of  heavenly  taate ; 
Ib  pleasant  memory  held,  and  talked  of  oft. 
By  yonder  Saints,  who  walk  the  golden  streets 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  compass  round 
The  Throne,  with  nearest  vision  blessed.  Of  these, 
Horeailer,  thou  shalt  hear,  delighted  hear ; 
One  page  of  beauty  in  the  life  of  man. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  world  had  much  of  strange  and  wonderful, 
In  passion  much,  in  action,  reason,  will. 
And  much  in  providence,  which  still  retired 
From  human  eye,  and  led  Philosophy, 
That  ill  her  ignorance  liked  to  own,  through  dark 
And  dangerous  paths  of  speculation  wild. 
Some  striking  features,  as  we  pass,  we  mark, 
In  order  such  as  memory  suggests. 

One  paction  prominent  appears,  the  lust 
Of  power,  which  oil-times  took  the  fairer  name 
Of  liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 
Of  freedom  out.     Many,  indeed,  its  name& 
When  on  the  throne  it  sat,  and  round  the  neck 
Of  millions  riveted  its  iron  chain, 
And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  laid 
Burdens  unmerciful,  it  title  took 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  despotism ; 
And  every  tongue  was  weary  cursing  it. 
When  in  tho  multitude  it  gathered  strength, 
And,  like  an  ocean  bursting  from  its  bounds. 
Long  beat  in  vain,  went  forth  resistlessly, 
It  bore  the  stamp  and  designation,  then. 
Of  popular  fury,  anarchy,  rebellion ; 
And  honest  men  bewailed  all  order  void ; 
All  laws  annulled ;  all  property  destroyed ; 
The  venerable,  murdered  in  the  streets ; 
The  wise   despised;    streams,  red  with   human 

blood; 
Harvests  beneath  the  frantic  foot  trod  down ; 
Lands,  desolate;  and  famine  at  the  door. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  other  names  it  had, 
Inniimerous  as  the  shapes  and  robes  it  wore. 
But  under  every  name,  in  nature  still 
Invariably  the  same,  and  always  bad. 
We  own,  indeed,  that  oft  against  itself 
It  fought,  and  sceptre  both  and  people  gave   . 
An  equal  aki  *  as  long  exemplified 
In  AlUon's  isle,  Albion,  queen  of  the  seas; 
And  in  the  struggle,  something  like  a  kind 
Of  civil  liberty  grew  up,  the  best 
Of  mere  terrestrial  root;  but,  sickly,  too, 
And  living  only,  strange  to  tell  1  in  strife 
Of  factions  equally  contending;  dead, 
'J  hat  very  moment  dead,  that  one  prevailed. 

Conflicting  cruelly  against  itself, 
By  its  own  hand  it  fell ;  part  alaymg  part. 


And  men  who  noticed  not  the  suicide, 

Stood  wondering  much,  why  eaith  from  age  to  agcv 

Was  still  enslaved ;  and  erring  causes  gave. 

This  was  earth's  liberty,  iu  nature  this, 
However  named,  in  whomsoever  found, — 
And  found  it  was  in  all  of  woman  bom, — 
Each  man  to  make  all  subject  to  his  will ; 
To  make  them  do,  undo,  eat,  drink,  stand,  move, 
Talk,  think,  and  feel,  exactly  as  he  choee. 
Hence  the  eternal  strife  of  broUierhoods^ 
Of  mdividuals,  families,  commonwealthe. 
The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride ;  bad  root. 
And  bad  the  fruit  it  bore.    Then  wonder  not, 
That  long  the  nations  firom  it  richly  reaped 
Oppression,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  war; 
Confusion,  desolation,  trouble,  shame. 
And,  marvellous  though  it  seem,  this  moDsteT, 

when 
It  took  the  name  of  slavery,  as  oft 
It  did,  had  advocates  to  plead  its  cause; 
Beings  that  walked  erect,  and  spoke  like  men; 
Of  Christian  parentage  descended,  too, 
And  dipped  in  the  baptismal  font,  as  sign 
Of  dedication  to  the  prince  who  bowed 
To  death,  to  set  the  sin-bound  prisoner  firee. 

Unchristian  thought!  on  what  pictenoe  eoe'er 
Of  right,  inherited,  or  else  acquired ; 
Of  loss,  or  profit,  or  what  plea  yon  name. 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  baiter,  whip,  and  hold 
In  chains,  a  being  of  celestial  make ; 
Of  kindred  form,  of  iundred  faculties, 
Of  kindred  feelings,  passions^  thoughts,  desires; 
Bom  free,  and  heir  of  an  immortal  hope ; 
Thought  villanous,  absurd,  detestable  I 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend ! 
And  only  overreached  in  wickedness 
By  that,  birth,  too,  of  earthly  liberty, 
Which  aimed  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
By  legislation  think,  and  by  the  sword 
Believe.     This  was  that  liberty  renowned, 
Those  equal  rights  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 

men, 

All,  but  a  few,  were  bought,  and  sold,  and  scourged, 
And  killed,  as  interest  or  caprice  enjoined ; 
In  after  times  talked  of,  written  of,  so  much, 
That  most,  by  sound  and  custom  led  away. 
Believed  the  essence  answered  to  the  name. 
Historians  on  this  theme  were  long  and  warm. 
Statesmen,  drunk  with  the  fumes  of  vain  debate^ 
In  lofty  swelling  phrase  called  it  perfection. 
Philosophers  its  riae,  advance,  and  fall, 
Traced  carefully:  and  poeto  kindled  stiU, 
As  memory  brought  it  up;  their  lips  were  touched 
With  fire,  and  uttered  words  that  men  adored. 
Even  he,  true  bard  of  Zion,  holy  man  1 
To  whom  the  Bible  taught  this  precious  verse^ 
'  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  firee,^ 
By  fashion,  though  by  fashion  little  swayed, 
Scarce  kept  his  harp  from  pagan  freedom's  piaissu 
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The  captive  prophet,  whom  Jehovah  gave 
The  Aitore  yean,  deecribed  it  best,  when  he 
Beheld  it  rifle  in  viidon  of  the  night : 
A  dreadful  beast,  and  terrible,  and  strong 
Exceedintjly,  with  mighty  iron  teeth ; 
And,  \oy  it  brake  in  pieces,  and  devoured, 
And  stamped  the  residue  beneath  its  feet ! 

True  liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 
Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone ; 
Firstborn  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Nursling  of  truth  divine,  sister  of  all 
The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love; 
Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below, 
That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 
Their  due,  unasked ;  fear  to  whom  fear  wm  due ; 
To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love: 
Companion  of  religion,  where  she  came, 
There  freedom  came;  where  dwelt,  there  freoAam 

dwelt; 
Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  the  ex- 
pired. 

"lie  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made 
free," 
Who,  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke ; 
Who  broke  the  bands  of  sin ;  and  for  his  soul, 
In  spite  of  fools,  consulted  seriously ; 
In  spite  of  fashion,  persevered  in  good ; 
In  spite  of  wealth  oir  poverty,  upright ; 
Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy,  bade ; 
Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turned  not 
Aside ;  saw  Sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed. 
And  yet  would  not  go  up;  felt  at  his  heart 
The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the  truth; 
Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt; 
Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 
Who  blushed  at  naught  but  sin,  feared  naught  but 

God; 
Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 
Of  soul,  'midst  want,  or  riches,  or  disgrace, 
Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 
Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarae  wkh  foiil  re> 

proach, 
And  both  despised  sincerely;  seeking  this 
Alone,  The  approbation  of  his  Grod, 
Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. 

This,  this  is  freedom,  such  as  angels  use, 
And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  Grod. 
First-bom  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies! 
The  man,  the  state,  in  whom  she  ruled  was  free ; 
AH  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 

Already  thou  hast  something  heard  of  good 
And  ill,  of  vice  and  virtue,  perfect  each  ; 
Of  those  redeemed,  or  else  abandoned  quite ; 
And  more  shalt  hear,  when,  at  the  judgment-day. 
The  characters  of  mankind  we  review. 
Seems  aught  which  thou  hast  heard  astonishing? 
A  greater  wonder  now  thy  audience  asks ; 
Phenomena  in  all  the  univerw, 
8 


Of  moral  being  most  anomalous. 

Inexplicable  most,  and  wonderful. 

m  introduce  thee  to  a  single  heart, 

A  human  heart.    We  enter  not  the  worst, 

But  one  by  God's  renewing  spirit  touched, 

A  Christian  heart,  awaked  from  sleep  of  sin. 

What  seest  thou  here?  what  markstl  Observe  H 

well. 
Will,  pasMon,  season,  hopes,  fears,  joy,  distresfl^ 
Peace,  turbulence,  simplicity,  deceit, 
Grood,  ill,  corruption,  immortality; 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  yet 
Oft  lodging  fiends;  the  dwelling-place  of  all 
The  heavenly  virtues,  charity  and  truth, 
Humility,  and  holiness,  and  love ; 
And  yet  the  common  haunt  of  anger,  pride, 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  passions  foul  with  lust 
Allied  to  heaven,  yet  parleying  oft  with  hell  | 
A  soldier  listed  in  Messiah's  band, 
Yet  giving  quarter  to  Abaddon's  troops ; 
With  seraphs  drinking  from  the  well  of  life, 
And  yet  carousing  in  the  cup  of  death ; 
An  heir  of  heaven,  and  walking  thitherward, 
Yet  casting  back  a  covetous  eye  on  earth; 
Emblem  of  strength,  and  weakness;  loving  now, 
And  now  abhorring  sin ;  indulging  now. 
And  now  repenting  sore;  rejoicing  now, 
With  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory; 
Now  weeping  bitterly,  and  clothed  in  dust; 
A  man  willing  to  do,  and  doing  not; 
Doing,  and  willing  not ;  embracing  what 
He  hates,  what  most  he  loves  abandoning; 
Half  saint,  and  sinner  half;  half  life,  half  death ; 
Commixture  strange  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 

What  seest  thou  herel  what  mariuti  A  battle- 
fiekl; 
Two  banners  spread,  two  dreadful  finonts  of  war 
In  shock  of  opposition  fierce,  engaged. 
God,  angels,  saw  whole  empires  rise  in  anD% 
Saw  kings  exalted,  heard  them  tumble  down, 
And  others  raised, — and  heeded  not ;  but  here 
God,  angels  looked ;  God,  angels,  fought ;  and  Hel^ 
With  all  his  legions,  fought :  here,  error  fought 
With  truth,  with  darkness  light,  and  life  with  deat]^ 
And  here,  not  kingdoms,  reputation,  worlds, 
Were  won ;  the  strife  was  for  eternity, 
The  victory  was  never-ending  bliss. 
The  badge,  a  chaplet  from  the  tree  of  life. 

While  thus,  within,  contending  armies  strove, 
Without,  the  Christian  had  his  troubles  too. 
For,  as  by  God's  unalterable  laws. 
And  ceremonial  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
Virtue  takes  place  of  all,  and  worthiest  deeds 
Sit  highest  at  the  feast  of  bliss ;  on  earth, 
The  opposite  was  fashion's  rule  polite. 
Virtue  the  lowest  place  at  table  took, 
Or  served,  or  was  shut  out ;  the  Christian  stih 
Was  mocked,  derided,  persecuted,  slain ; 
And  Slander,  worse  than  mockery,  or  sword. 
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Or  death,  ttood  nightly  by  her  horrid  forge, 

And  fabricated  Kes  to  stain  his  name, 

And  wound  hi§  peace ;  but  still  he  had  a  sooioe 

Of  happiness,  that  men  could  neither  give 

Not  take  away.     The  avenues  that  led 

To  immortality  before  him  lay. 

He  saw,  with  fiuth's  far  reaching  eye,  the  fount 

Of  life,  his  Father's  house,  his  Saviour  God, 

And  borrowed  thence  to  help  his  present  want 

Encountered  thus  with  enemies,  without, 
Within,  like  bark  that  meets  opposing  winds 
And  floods,  this  way,  now  that,  she  steers  athwart, 
Tossed  by  the  wave,  and  driven  by  the  storm ; 
But  still  the  pilot,  ancient  at  the  helm, 
The  harbour  keeps  in  eye ;  and  after  much 
Of  danger  passed,  and  many  a  prayer  rude, 
He  runs  her  safely  in :  so  was  the  man 
Of  GKxl  beset,  so  tossed  by  adverse  winds; 
And  so  his  eye  upon  the  land  of  life 
He  kept.    Virtue  grew  daily  stronger,  sin 
Decayed ;  his  enemies,  repulsed,  retired ; 
Till,  at  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
In  Christ  arrived,  and  with  the  Spirit  filled, 
He  gained  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest. 

But  think  not  virtue,  else  than  dwells  in  God 
Essentially,  was  perfect,  without  spot 
Examine  yonder  suns.    At  distance  seen, 
How  bright  they  burn !  how  gloriously  they  shine, 
Mantling  the  worlds  around  in  beamy  light ! 
But  nearer  viewed,  we  through  their  lustre  see 
Some  dark  behind ;  so  virtue  was  on  earth, 
So  is  in  heaven,  and  so  shall  always  be. 
Though  good  it  seem,  immaculate,  and  fair 
Exceedingly,  to  saint  or  angel's  gaze 
The  uncreated  Eye,  that  searches  all. 
Sees  it  imperfect ;  sees,  but  blames  not ;  sees. 
Well  pleased,  and  best  with  those  who  deepest  dive 
Into  themselves,  and  know  themselves  the  most ; 
Taught  thence  in  humbler  reverence  to  bow 
Before  the  Holy  One ;  and  oftener  view 
His  excellence,  that  in  them  still  may  rise, 
And  grow  his  likeness,  growing  evermore. 

Nor  think  that  any,  bom  of  Adam's  race. 
In  his  own  proper  virtue  entered  heaven. 
Once  fallen  from  God  and  perfect  holiness^     . 
No  being,  unassisted,  e'er  could  rise, 
Or  sanctify  the  sin-polluted  soul. 
Oft  was  the  trial  made,  but  vainly  made. 
So  oft  as  men,  in  earth's  best  livery  clad. 
However  fair,  approached  the  gates  of  heaven. 
And  stood  presented  to  the  eye  of  God, 
Their  impious  pride  so  oft  his  soul  abhorred. 
Vain  hope !  in  patch- work  of  terrostrial  grain, 
To  be  received  into  the  courts  above ! 
As  vain  as  towards  yonder  suns  to  soar. 
On  wing  of  waxen  plumage,  melting  soon. 

Look  round,  and  see  those  numbers  infinite. 
That  stand  oetore  the  Throne,  and  in  their  hands 
Palms  waving  high,  as  token  of  victory 


For  bottles  won.    These  are  the  eone  of  men 
Redeemed,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lamb  or  God 
All  these,  and  millioos  more  of  kindred  biood, 
Who  now  are  out  on  messages  of  k>ve^ 
All  these,  their  virtue,  beauty,  exoeUenoe^ 
And  joy,  are  parcha«e  of  redeeming  blood ; 
Their  glory,  boanty  of  redeeming  bve. 

O  Love  divine!   Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high ! 
Shoot,  angels!  shout  aloud,  ye  sons  of  men! 
And  bum,  my  heart,  with  the  eternal  dame! 
My  Ijrre,  be  eloquent  with  endless  pruse! 
O  Love  divine !  immeasurable  Love ! 
Stooping  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heO; 
Without  beginning,  endless,  boundless  Love ! 
Above  all  asking,  giving  ftr,  to  those 
Who  nought  deserved,  who  nought  deserved  but 

death! 

Saving  the  vilest !  saving  me !  O  Love 
Divine!  O  Saviour  God  I  O  Lamb,  onoe  slain ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  love,  thy  flowing  blood, 
All  thoughts  decay;  all  things  remembered  ftde. 
All  hopes  return ;  all  actions  done  by  men 
Or  angels,  disappear,  absorbed  and  lost ; 
All  fly,  as  from  the  great  white  Throne  which  be. 
The  prophet,  saw,  in  vision  wraf^wd,  the  heavens 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  host, 
Confounded,  fled,  and  found  a  place  no  more. 
One  glance  of  wonder,  as  we  pass,  deserve 
The  books  of  Time.    Productive  was  the  world 
In  many  things,  but  most  in  books.   Like  swarms 
Of  locusts,  which  God  sent  to  vex  a  land 
Rebellious  long,  admonished  long  in  vain, 
Their  numbere  they  poured  annually  on  man, 
From  heads  conceiving  still.    Perpetual  birth! 
Thou  wonderst  how  the  world  contained  them  alL 
Thy  wonder  stay.  Like  men,  this  was  their  doom : 
"  That  dust  they  were,  and  should  to  dust  return." 
And  oft  their  fathers,  childless  and  bereaved. 
Wept  o'er  their  graves^  when  they  themselves  were 

green. 

And  on  them  fell,  as  fell  on  every  age, 
As  on  their  authore  fell,  oblivious  Night, 
Which  o'er  the  past  lay,  darkling,  heavy,  still, 
Impenetrable,  motionless,  and  sad. 
Having  his  dismal,  leaden  plumage  stirred 
By  no  remembrancer,  to  show  the  men 
Who  after  camo  what  was  concealed  beneath. 

The  story-telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
All  calculation  far,  and  left  behind, 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  numbers.    Dreadful,  even 
To  fancy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth; 
And  room  had  lacked,  had  not  their  life  been  short. 
Excepting  some,  their  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  expressed  in  gentle  phrase,  which  leaves 
Some  truth  beliind:   A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volumed,  and  once  read,  and  oft  CFaomnnl 

full 

Of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page, 
And  oflener  still,  of  trifling,  second-hand 
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A  nd,  miserable  incident,  at  war 
"With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war ; 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
7*111  done,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
And  nothing  found,  but  dreaming  emptiness. 
These,  like  ephemera,  sprung,  in  a  day. 
From  lean  and  shallow-soiled  brains  of  sand, 
And  in  a  day  expired ;  yet,  while  they  lived, 
Tremendous  oft-times  was  the  popular  roar; 
And  cries  of— Live  for  ever !  struck  the  skies. 

One  kind  alone  remained,  seen  through  the  gloom 
And  sullen  shadow  of  the  past:  as  lights 
At  intervals  they  shone,  and  brought  the  eye. 
That  backward  travelled,  upward,  till  arrived 
At  him,  who,  on  the  hills  of  Midian,  sang 
The  patient  man  of  Uz;  and  from  the  lyre 
Of  angels,  learned  the  early  dawn  of  Time. 
r*^ot  light  and  momentary  labour  these, 
But  discipUne  and  self-denial  long. 
And  purpose  stanch,  and  perseverance,  asked, 
And  energy  that  inspiration  seemed. 
Composed  of  many  thoughts,  possessing  each 
Innate  and  underived  vitality ; 
"Which,  having  fitly  shaped,  and  well  arranged 
In  brotherly  accord,  they  builded  up ; 
A  stately  superstructure,  that,  nor  wind, 
Nor  wave,  nor  shock  of  falling  years,  could  move; 
Majestic  and  indissolubly  firm ; 
As  ranks  of  veteran  warriors  in  the  field, 
Blach  by  himself  alone  and  singly  seen, 
A  tower  of  strength  ;  in  massy  phaJanx  knit, 
And  in  embattled  squadron  rushing  on, 
A  sea  of  valour,  dread,  invincible. 

Books  of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane, 
Which  virtue  helped,  were  titled,  not  amiss, 
'  The  medicine  of  the  mind:"  who  read  them,  read 
Wisdom,  and  was  refreshed ;  and  on  his  path 
Of  pilgrimage,  with  healthier  step  advanced. 

In  mind,  in  matter,  much  was  diflicult 
To  understand.     But,  what  in  deepest  night 
Retired,  inscrutable,  mysterious,  dark, — 
Was  evil,  God's  decrees,  and  deeds  decreed, 
Responsible:  why  God,  the  just  and  good. 
Omnipotent  and  wise,  should  suffer  sin 
To  rise:  why  man  was  free,  accountable ; 
Yet  God  foreseeing,  overruling  all. 
Where'er  the  eye  could  turn,  whatever  tract 
Of  moral  thought  it  took,  by  reason's  torch, 
Or  Scripture's  led,  before  it  still  this  mount 
Sprung  up,  impervious,  insurmountable. 
Above  the  human  stature  rising  far ; 
Horizon  of  the  mind,  surrounding  still 
The  vision  of  the  soul  with  clouds  and  gloom. 
Yet  did  they  oil  attempt  to  scale  its  sides. 
And  gain  its  top.     Philosophy,  to  climb, 
Wkh  all  her  vigour,  toile<l  from  age  to  age ; 
From  age  to  age,  Theology,  with  all 
Her  vigour,  toiled ;  and  vagrant  Fancy  toiled. 


Patient,  courageous,  stout,  sound  headed  man, 

Of  proper  discipline,  of  excellent  wind, 

And  strong  of  intellectual  limb,  toiled  hard ; 

And  oft  above  the  reach  of  common  eye 

Ascended  far,  and  seemed  well  nigh  the  top; 

But  only  seemed ;  for  still  another  top 

Above  them  rose,  till,  giddy  grown  and  mod. 

With  gazing  at  these  dangerous  heights  of  God, 

They  tumbled  down,  and  in  their  raving  said, 

They  o'er  the  summit  saw.     And  some  believed, 

Believed  a  lie;  for  never  man  on  earth. 

That  mountain  crossed,  or  saw  its  farther  side. 

Around  it  lay  the  wreck  of  many  a  Sage, 

Divine,  Philosopher ;  and  many  more 

Fell  daily,  undeterred  by  millions  fallen ; 

Each  wondering  why  he  failed  to  comprehend 

God,  and  with  finite  measure  infinite. 

To  pass  it,  was  no  doubt  desirable; 

And  few  of  any  intellectual  size. 

That  did  not,  some  time  in  their  day,  attempt ; 

But  all  in  vain ;  for  as  the  distant  hill. 

Which  on  the  right  or  left,  the  traveller's  eye 

Bounds,  seems  advancing  as  he  walks,  and  oft 

He  looks,  and  looks,  and  thinks  to  pass ;  but  still 

It  forward  moves,  and  mocks  his  baffled  sight, 

Till  night  descends,  and  wraps  the  scene  in  gloom, 

So  did  this  moral  height  the  vision  mock ; 

So  lifted  up  its  dark  and  cloudy  head. 

Before  the  eye,  and  met  it  evermore, 

And  some,  provoked,  accused  the  righteous  God. 

Accused  of  what?  hear  human  boklness  now! 

Hear  guilt,  hear  folly,  madness,  all  extreme ! 

Accused  of  what  1  the  Gtxl  of  truth  accused 

Of  cruelty,  injustice,  wickedness. 

Abundant  sin  I  because  a  mortal  man, 

A  worm,  at  best,  of  small  capacity. 

With  scarce  an  atom  of  Jehovah's  works 

Before  him,  and  with  scarce  an  hour  to  look 

Upon  them,  should  presume  to  censure  God, 

The  Infinite  and  uncreated  God  ! 

To  sit,  in  judgment,  on  Himself,  his  works, 

His  providence !  and  try,  accuse,  condemn ! 

If  there  is  aught,  thought  or  to  think,  absurd. 

Irrational  and  wicked,  this  is  more, 

Thb  most;  the  sin  of  devils,  or  of  those 

To  devils  growing  fast.    Wise  men  and  good 

Accused  themselves,  not  God ;  and  put  their  hands 

Upon  their  mouths,  and  in  the  dust  adored. 

The  Christian's  faith  had  many  mysteries  too; 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One, 
Divine  incarnate,  human  in  divine; 
The  inward  call ;  the  Sanctifying  Dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thence ; 
Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt.    Mysterious  these, 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  them  wished. 
Not  that  religion  wished.     The  Christian  faitH, 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  oi  pagan  priests. 
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Was  frank,  atood  forth  to  liew,  invited  all, 
To  prove,  examine,  search,  investigate, 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by. 
Mysterious  these,  because  too  large  for  eye 
Of  man,  too  long  for  human  arm  to  mete. 

Go  to  yon  mount,  which  on  the  north  nde 
stands 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  lifts  its  head 
Serene  in  glory  bright,  except  the  hill, 
The  Sacred  Hill  of  God,  whereon  no  (qfsit 
Must  tread,  highest  of  all  creation's  walks. 
And  overlof^ng  all,  in  prospect  vast, 
From  out  the  ethereal  blue.    That  cli/T  ascend, 
Gaze  thence,  around  thee  look ;  nought  now  im- 
pedes 
Thy  view ;  yet  still  thy  vision,  pniilied 
And  strong  although  it  be,  a  Iioundary 
Or  rather,  thou  wilt  say,  thy  vision  fails 
To  gaze  throughout  illimitable  space, 
And  find  the  end  of  infinite:  and  so 
It  was  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith. 
God  set  them  forth  unveiled  to  the  full  gaze 
Of  man,  and  asked  him  to  investigate; 
But  reason's  eye,  however  purified, 
And  on  whatever  tall  and  goodly  height 
Of  observation  placed,  to  comprehend 
Them  fully,  sought  in  vain:  in  vain  seeks  still ; 
But  wiser  now  and  humbler,  she  concludes, 
From  what  she  knows  already  of  his  love 
All  gracious,  that  she  cannot  understand ; 
And  gives  him  credit,  reverence,  praise  for  alL 

Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  God, 
That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men  oom> 

plain, 
Was  the  unequal  gift  of  worldly  things. 
G^reat  was  the  difference,  indeed,  of  men 
Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 
The  highest  take  and  lowest,  and  conceive 
The  scale  between.     A  noble  of  the  earth. 
One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 
Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  every  day 
Fared  sumptuously;  wastitletl,  honoured,  served. 
Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  will 
For  lajv  received.    Whole  provinces  his  march 
Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 
Their  shoulders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 
Millions,  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet : 
And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
His  own,  and  added  yearly  to  his  fields. 
Like  tree  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root, 
He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towerwl  on  high, 
And  over  half  a  nation,  shadowing  wide. 
He  spread  his  ample  bows.     Air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Nature  entire,  the  brute,  and  rational, 
To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent. 
Watching  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
Attentively,  and  hasting  to  fulfil. 


His  palace  rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeoos  ckNuk. 
Streams  bent  their  mu«c  to  his  will,  trees  sprang; 
The  native  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes; 
And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 
Their  tenants,  and  became  a  hunting-field. 
Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  fruits 
And  spices  rare ;  the  South  her  treasures  bioDghl, 
The  East  and  West  sent ;  and  the  frigid  North 
Came  with  her  ofifering  of  glossy  furs. 
Musicians  soothed  his  ear  with  aiis  select : 
Beauty  held  out  her  arms ;  and  every  man 
Of  cunning  skill,  and  curious  device, 
And  endless  multitudes  of  liveried  wights, 
His  pleasure  waited  with  obsequious  look. 
And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied. 
And  common-place  extravagances  filled, 
Beyond  their  asking ;  and  caprice  itself. 
In  all  its  zig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full. 
The  man  new  wants  and  new  expenses  planned 
Nor  planned  alone.     Wise,  learned,  sober  men, 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case, 
And  planned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild ; 
Contrived    new   wishes^   wants,  and  wondrous 

means 
Of  spending  with  despatch  ;  yet,  after  all, 
His  fields  extended  still,  his  riches  grew. 
And  what  seemed  splendour  infinite,  increased. 
So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 
Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  Poverty; 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons. 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dust ; 
He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask. 
No  limbs  to  walk,  no  home,  no  house,  no  fiiend. 
Oliserve  his  goblin  cheek,  his  wretched  eye; 
See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has. 
Involuntary  0{ienB,  and  trembles  forth, 
As  comes  the  traveller's  foot;  and  hear  his  groan, 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within.     Severely  now 
The  suh  scorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head; 
The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth. 
On  hira  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  rudely  beat; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood, 
SfK^rt  with  his  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  about. 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by, 
And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 
Ob«»rve  him  yet  more,  narrowly.     His  limbs. 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie; 
And  all  his  fiesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores 
And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones,  of  racking  paint. 
Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul ! 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth ! 
It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  suriy  mood, 
Af\er  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried 
How  vile  and  miserable  thing  her  hand 
Cuuld  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  man. 
A  sight  so  full  of  perfect  misery, 
Thai  pasaengora  tlicir  faces  turned  away. 
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^ncl  haBte«l  to  be  ({one ;  and  delicate 
^nd  tender  women  took  another  path. 

This  great  disparity  of  oatward  things 
Taught  many  lessonii ;  but  this  taught  in  chief, 
Though  learned  by  few:  That  God  no  value  set, 
That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind ! 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things, 
Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort: 
And  further  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone, 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
Ood  placed  the  total  excellence  of  roan ; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 

But  stranger  still  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect,  though  fewer  here  complained; 
£ach  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole  content. 
One  man  there  was,  and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met,  who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts 
In  all  his  life,  and  never  changed  their  course; 
But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  customed  place. 
From  morn  till  niglit,  from  youth  to  hoaiy  age. 
Liittle  above  the  ox  that  grazed  the  field, 
Bis  reason  rose ;  so  weak  his  memory, 
The  name  his  mother  called  him  by,  he  scarce 
Remembered ;  and  his  judgment  so  untaught. 
That  what  at  evening  played  along  the  swamp, 
Fantastic,  clad  in  rolw  of  fiery  hue. 
He  thought  the  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled 
"With  quivering  heart  and  winged  footsteps  home. 
The  word  philosophy  he  never  heard, 
Or  science ;  never  heard  of  liberty, 
Necessity,  or  laws  of  gravitation ; 
And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 
Beyond  his  native  vale  he  never  looked ; 
But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round. 
The  world's  extreme;  and  thought  the  silver 

Moon, 
That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  virgin  host, 
No  broader  than  his  father's  shield.     He  lived,- 
Lived  where  his  fiither  lived,  died  where  he  died, 
Lived  happy,  and  died  happy,  and  was  saved. 
Be  not  surprised.     He  loved  and  served  his  God, 

There  was  another,  large  of  understanding, 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep. 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew; 
And  all  phenomena,  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Traced  to  their  causes ;  traced  to  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  ])as8ion,  will ; 
And  all  the  subtle,  nice  affinities 
Of  matter  trace<l,  its  virtues,  motions,  laws; 
And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 
Leaving  the  earth  at  will,  he  soared  to  heaven. 
And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  skies ; 
And  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres 
Intelligently  listened  ;  and  gazed  far  back 
Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity; 
Did  all  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do ; 
And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died, 
Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart 
8» 


A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught, 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth, 
God  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good, 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness,  alone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength, 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be 
Or  rich,  or  learned ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.    On  all.  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed,  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  1  who  bom  so  poor, 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  a«  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best;  and,  knowing,  might  not  dol 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade, 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  t«  obeyl 
And  he,  who  acted  thus,  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace ; 
Found  peace  this  way  alone :  who  sought  it  else, 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  icy  Pole, 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death, 
Sought  substance  in  a  worki  of  fleeting  shades. 

Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose  quite, 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul. 
Who  riches  had  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born, 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life : 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  name. 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were. 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.     Above  him  seemed. 
Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody, 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he 

read; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes  to  see. 
He  saw.    And  first  in  rambling  school-boy  days 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 
And  story  telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous 

wells. 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  fint-bom  prophets 

plucked, 

And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt. 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 
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He  touched  his  harp,  and  nattons  heard,  en- 
tranced 
As  some  vast  river  of  anfiuBnj^  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustlesa,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared   untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at 

home. 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though 

great, 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles ; 
He  from  above  descending  stooped  to  touch 
The   loftiest  thought;    and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.    With  Nature's  Klf 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane,'' 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist,  the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  Grod, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed; 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters 

were; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms. 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men, 
The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ; 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity; 
AH  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man ; 
He  tosBed  about,  as  tempest,  withered  leaves, 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood. 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet 
So  Ocean  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might. 
And  seem«l  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed. 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime,  and  on  the  lofUest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat;  not  soiled  and 

worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 


He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  caiiie, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and 

praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight, 
Confounded  fell,  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eye,  and  stretched,  and  svrelled  tbem- 

selves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  woids 
Of  admiration  vast:  and  many,  too^ 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  flattering  made. 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 
Great  man !  the  nations  gaxed,  and  wondered 

much, 
And  praised ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  &vour  of  his  wickedness, 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  deiigfat. 
Thus,  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fiune, 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  fuU, 
He  died.    He  died  of  whati  Of  wretdiedneK;— 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  tramp 
Of  &me,  drank  eariy,  deeply  drank,  drank  diM^hts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched ;  tbra 

died 
Of  thimt,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred ;  his  passions  died, 
Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  Pride ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven; 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  o€  life. 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisteioos  surge, 
A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing, 
Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, — 
Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  fimn  the 

earth. 
His  groanings  filled  the  land,  his  numbers  filled; 
And  yet  he  seemed  aflhamed  to  groan: — Poor 

man! — 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt. 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous,  and  how  surely  vain!  * 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  Giod, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth,  and  kivs 
To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul  1 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably !  attempt, 
To  satisfy  the  Ocean  with  a  drop, 
To  marry  Immortality  to  Death, 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  Shade  of  Time, 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity  I 
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Pr  aisb  God,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord !  praise  God ! 
Ye  angels  strong!  praise  God,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
Ptcubo  blm  who  made,  and  who  redeemed  your 

souls; 
^Vho  gave  yon  hope,  reflection,  reason,  will ; 
"Nlinds  that  can  pierce  eternity  remote, 
7\.nd  live  at  once  on  future,  present,  paa^ ; 
Ostn  speculate  on  systems  yet  to  make, 
iVnd  back  recoil  on  ancient  days  of  Tim«, 
Of  Time,  soon  past,  soon  lost  among  the  shades 
Of  Kuried  years.    Not  so  the  actbns  done 
In  Time,  the  deeds  of  reasonable  men. 
^8  if  engraven  with  pen  of  iron  grain. 
And  laid  in  flinty  roc^,  they  stand,  unchanged, 
"Written  on  the  various  pages  of  the  past : 
If  good,  in  rosy  characters  of  love ; 
If  bad,  in  letters  of  vindictive  fire. 

Grod  may  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  out 
Systems  begin  and  end.  Eternity 
Rolls  on  his  endless  years,  and  men  absolved 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  forget 
The  evil  deed,  and  Grod  imputes  it  not ; 
But  neither  systems  ending  nor  begun, 
Eternity  that  rolls  his  endless  years, 
'Not  men  absolved,  and  sanctified,  and  washed 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  nor  yet 
ForgctfulnesB,  nor  Grod  imputing  not, 
Can  wash  the  guilty  deed,  once  done,  from  out 
The  faithful  annals  of  the  past ;  who  reads, 
And  many  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was, 
And  is,  and  shall  for  ever  be, — a  dark, 
Unnatural,  and  loathly  moral  spot. 

The  span  of  Time  was  short,  indeed;  and  now 
Three-fourths  were  past,  the  last  begun,  and  on 
Careering  to  its  close,  which  soon  we  sing. 
But  first  our  promise  we  redeem,  to  tell 
The  joys  of  Time,  her  joys  of  native  growth ; 
And  briefly  must,  what  longer  tale  deserves. 
"Wake,  dear  remembrances!  wake,  childhood- 
days  ! 
Loves,  friendships,  wake  1  and  wake,  thou  mom 

and  even! 

Sun !  with  thy  orient  locks,  night,  moon,  and  stars! 
And  thou,  celestial  bow !  and  all  ye  woods, 
And  hills,  and  vales,  first  trod  in  dawning  life. 
And  hours  of  holy  musing,  wake !  wake,  earth ! 
And,  smiling  to  remembrance,  come,  and  bring, 
For  thou  canst  bring,  meet  argument  for  song 
Of  heavenly  harp,  meet  hearing  for  the  ear 
Of  heavenly  auditor,  exalted  high. 

God  gave  much  peace  on  earth,  much  holy  joy ; 
Oped  fountains  of  perennial  spring,  whence  flowed 
Abundant  happiness  to  afl  who  wished 
To  diink ;  not  perfect  bliss; — that  dwells  with  us, 
Beneath  ibe  eyelids  of  the  Eternal  One, 


And  sits  at  his  right  hand  alone; — but  such 
As  well  deserved  the  name,  abundant  joy ; 
Pleasures,  on  which  the  memory  of  saints 
Of  highest  glory,  still  delights  to  dwell. 

It  was,  we  own,  subject  of  much  debate, 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  opposing  sides, 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet.  Vain  question  this,  when  a 
In  general  terms,  and  worthy  to  be  left 
Unsolved.    If  most  was  sour,  the  drinker,  nc 
The  cup,  we  blame.    Each  in  himself  the  m 
Possessed  to  turn  the  bitter  sweet,  the  sweet 
To  Viitter.     Hence,  from  out  the  self-same  fo^ 
One  nectar  drank,  another  draughts  of  gall. 
Hence,  from  the  self-same  quarter  of  the  sky, 
One  saw  ten  thousand  angels  look  and  smile 
Another  saw  as  many  demons  frown. 
One  discord  heard,  where  harmony  inclined 
Another's  ear.    The  sweet  was  in  the  taste, 
The  beauty  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man, — for  God 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none, — 
To  form  the  taste,  to  purify  the  eye, 
And  tune  the  ear,  that  all  he  tasted,  saw 
Or  heard,  might  be  harmonious,  sweet,  and  t 
Who  would,  might  groan;  who  would,  might 
for  joy. 

Nature  lamented  little.    Undevoured 
By  s])uriou8  appetites,  she  found  enough, 
Where  least  was  found ;  with  gleanings  satit 
Or  crumbs,  that  from  the  hand  of  luxury  fell 
Yet  seldom  these  she  ate,  but  ate  the  bread 
Of  her  own  industry,  made  sweet  by  toil ; 
And  walked  in  robes  that  her  own  hand  had  s] 
And  slept  on  down  her  early  rising  bought. 
Frugal  and  diligent  in  business,  chaste 
And  abstinent,  she  stored  for  helpless  age. 
And,  keeping  in  reserve  her  spring-day  healtl 
And  dawning  relishes  of  life,  she  drank 
Her  evening  cup  with  excellent  appetite; 
And  saw  her  eldest  sun  decline,  as  fair 
As  rose  her  earliest  mom,  and  pleased  as  we 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 
Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 
In  vain  to  ask,  her  nature  makes  it  vain. 
Though  poets  much,  and  hermits  talked,  and 
Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  d 
And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales. 
And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  ther 
And  wooed  her  with  the  love^ck  oaten  reed 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive. 
Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 
Delirious  babble  all !  Was  happiness, 
Was  self-approving,  God-approving  joy, 
In  drops  of  dew,  however  purel  in  gales. 
However  sweetl  in  wells,  however  clear? 
Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even!  worthy  the  wal 
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Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overawing  blias ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
Thej  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul. 
Which  slept  hcfore ;  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet, 

The  C  h  rifftian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 
Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thus 
Declared:  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there ; 
Who  finds  it  not^  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  wiO. 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  ofl,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured,  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pioui  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wbhed  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

But  these  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  mom  of  life,  first  room  of  endless  days, 
Most  joyful  mom !  nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
A  being  of  eternal  date  commenced, 
A  young  immortal  then  was  bora  I  and  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new !  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep!  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life ! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue! — no  tongue  siiall  tell  what  bliss 

o'erflowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name, 
Ab  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaven, 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem, 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue  ! 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little'ones. 
Like  Luna,  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  1 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found ;  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,— for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below, — relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 


And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field,  i 

And  watched  them  mn  and  cn^  the  tfmpdng   * 

flower, — 
Which  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  aie,  and  bs- 

stowed  ' 

With  smiling  laoe,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise, — and  answered  curious  qpeations,  pot 
in  mucu  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ;  < 

And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new. 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  lawe. 
And  still  1  looked  upon  their  lovelineas, 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitades 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged: 
Dew-drops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life, 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on  Moiming'f 

cheek, 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love! 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
G^Yi  guileless,  sportive,  lovely,  little  things! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  Sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true!  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night ! 

Hail,  holy  Love!  thou  word  that  sums  all  biai^ 
Grives  and  receives  all  bliss,  fullest  when  most 
Thou  givest  I  spring-head  of  all  felicity, 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !  emblem  of  Grod! 
O'erfiowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink! 
Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three, 
Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord, 
Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates, 
Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  Love  1 
Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all; 
Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law; 
Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seekst  no  more, 
Hopest  not,  nor  fearst;  but  on  the  present  liveit 
And  holdst  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arms. 
Mysterious,  infinite,  exhaustless  Love! 
On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven !  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise !  the  spring,  the  well, 
That  fills  the  lx>wl  and  banquet  of  the  sky! 
But  why  should  I  to  thee  of  Love  divine  1 
Who  happy,  and  not  eloquent  of  Love  ? 
Who  holy,  and,  as  thou  art,  pure,  and  not 
A  temple  where  her  glory  ever  dwells. 
Where  burn  her  fires,  and  beams  her  perfect  eyel 

Kindred  to  tliis,  part  of  this  holy  flame. 
Was  youthful  love — the  sweetest  boon  of  Eaith. 
Hail,  Love!  first  Love,  thou  word  that  sums  ail 

bliss! 
The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness, 
The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete ! 
Diacerner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy. 
She  gathered,  and  selected  with  her  hand. 
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AU  rarest  odours,  all  divinest  sounds, 
All  thou(rhts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul ; 
And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  iilled 
The  heart  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 
But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  tran- 
scends, 
Alust  talk  in  vain.     Behold  a  meeting  scene 
Of  early  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn  fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
And  all  the  Winds  slept  soundly.  Nature  seemed. 
In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 
Its  Maker.     Now  and  then,  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  hb  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high. 
With   pensive   wing   outspread,   sat    heavenly 

Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself    Vesper  looked  forth. 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled; 
And  op  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  Moon 
With  all  her  Stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene. 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer, 
Her  prayer  nightly  oflered,  nightly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  called 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  she  thought  this  boon  alone 
"  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return." 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled. 
And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  the  other  lifled  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 
As  violet  meek,  excc'ssive  ardour  streamed. 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
Her  voice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning  lily's  cheek,  thougii  s6fl  and  low. 
Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
It  was  a  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear. 
Pure  as  the  drops.tliat  hang  at  dawning  time, 
On  yonder  willows  by  tlie  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  Moon  looked  steadfastly;  the  Stars, 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  Throne, 
Glanced  down,  well  pleased;  and  Everlasting  Love 
Grave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 

Oh,  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 
Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him ! 
Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofl-timcs  Providence, 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay 


The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour. 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  Grod, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach; 
All  holy  images  seemed  too  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.     A  seraph  kneeled. 
Beseeching  for  his  ward,  before  the  Throne, 
Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the 

thought! 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  fiesh  and  blood,  formed  for  himself 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat,  embowered, 
In  woody  chamliers  of  the  starry  niglit. 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered, 
And  God,  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy! 

Nor  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore 

dear ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired,  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  thou, — thou  wonderest  not  nor  needst 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair 
Was  seen  beneath  the  sun ;  but  nought  was  seen 
More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair, 
Than  face  of  faithful  fnend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweetest,  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy, 
Companions  of  my  young  desires;  in  doubt. 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget, 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen,  sacred  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul, 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  fiight,  we  soared  into  tlie  skiei^ 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  Earth 
With  all  her  tardy,  leaden-footed  Cares, 
And  talked  the  speech  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven  1 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  mefi, 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  availr 
My  mention  of  their  name?   Before  the  Throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps. 
And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  thein. 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends  1 
And  many  friendships,  in  the  days  of  Time 
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Begun,  are  larting  here,  and  growing  still ; 
So  grows  ours  evermoro,  Imth  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot, 
In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  large. 
Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
fiy  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowed,  herself. 
And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the 

clouds. 
Whose  minstrels,  brooks;  whose  lamps,  the  moon 

and  8tar4; 
Whose  organ -choir,  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets,  morning  dews;  whose  heroes, 

storms ; 
Whoso   warriors,  mighty  winds;   whose  lovers, 

flowers ; 
Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  Grod ; 
Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills; 
Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets,  battled  high, 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main. 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 

Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — 

■ought  nought. 
Nor  meant  to  tliink ;  but  ran,  meantime,  through 

vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  words  could  hold 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  in  to  Nature's  holy  place, 
Her  inner  chamlier,  and  beheld  her  face 
Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  vittions  then 
Of  incommunicable  glory  bright; 
But  by  the  lips  of  afler  ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things, 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealt-d, 
And  left  to  others,  greater  wonders  still. 

The  earth  abounded  much  in  silent  wastes^ 
Nor  yet  is  heaven  without  its  sohtudes. 
Else  incomplete  in  bliss,  whither  who  will 
May  oft  retire,  and  meditate  alone. 
Of  God,  redemption,  holinpss,  and  love; 
Nor  needs  to  fear  a  settir-r  sun,  or  haste 
Him  home  from  rainy  tempest  unforeseen. 
Or  sigliing,  leave  his  thoughts  for  want  of  time. 


But  whatsoever  was  both  good  and  fair, 
And  highest  relish  of  enjoyment  gave, 
In  intellectual  exercise  was  found, 
When  gazing  through  the  future,  present,  psst, 
Inspired,  thought  linked  to  thought,  hazxnonioas 

flowed 
In  poetry — ^the  loftiest  mood  of  mind; 
Or  when  philosophy  the  reason  led 
Deep  through  the  outward  circumstance  of  things; 
And  saw  the  master-wheels  of  Nature  move; 
And  travelled  far  along  the  endless  line 
Of  certain  and  of  probable ;  and  made, 
At  every  step,  some  new  discovery, 
That  gave  the  soul  sweet  sense  of  larger  room 
High  these  pursuits,  and  sooner  to  be  named, 
Deserved ;  at  present,  only  named,  again 
To  be  resumed,  and  praised  in  longer  vene. 

Abundant  and  diversified  above 
All  number,  were  the  sources  of  delight; 
As  infinite  as  were  the  lips  that  drank ; 
And  to  the  pure,  all  innocent  and  pure; 
The  simplest  still  to  wisest  men  the  best. 
One  made  acquaintanceship  with  plants  and  flow- 
ers, 
And  happy  grew  in  telling  all  their  names; 
One  classed  the  quadrupeds;  a  third,  the  fowls; 
Another  found  in  minerals  his  joy: 
And  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 
In  happy  mood  convernng  with  a  fly ; 
And  as  he,  through  his  glass,  made  by  himself 
Beheld  its  wondrous  eye  and  plumage  fine. 
From  leaping  scarce  he  kept,  for  perfect  joy. 

And  from  my  path  I  with  my  friend  have  turned, 
A  man  of  excellent  mind  and  excellent  heart, 
And  climbed  the  neighbouring  hill,  with  aiduons 

step. 
Fetching  from  distant  cairn,  or  from  the  earth 
Digging  with  labour  sure,  the  ponderous  stone, 
Which,  having  carried  to  the  highest  top, 
We  downwanl  rolled ;  and  as  it  strove,  at  fir^, 
With  olratacles  that  seemed  to  match  its  force. 
With  feeble,  crooked  motion  to  and  fro 
Wavering,  he  looked  with  interest  most  intense, 
And  prayed  almost;  and  as  it  gathered  strength, 
And  straightened  the  current  of  its  furious  flow, 
Exulting  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
And,  rising  now  with  rainbow-bound  immense, 
Leaped  down  careering  o'er  the  subject  plain. 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  sign  of  boundless  bliss, 
And  laughed  and  talked,  well  paid  for  all  his  toil, 
And  when  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
Uncommon  glory  kindled  in  his  eye. 

And  there  were  too, — Harp !  lift  thy  voioe  on 
high, 
And  run  in  rapid  numbers  o*er  the  face 
Of  Nature's  scenery, — and  there  were  day 
And  night,  and  rising  suns  and  setting  suns, 
And  clouds  that  seemed  like  chariots  of  saints, 
By  fiery  coursers  drawn,  as  brightly  hued 
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Aa  if  the  glorious,  bushy,  golden  locks 
Of  thousand  cherabim  had  been  shorn  off, 
And  on  the  temples  hung  of  Morn  and  Even. 
And  there  were  nxwns,  and  stars,  and  darkness 

streaked 
"With  light ;  and  voice  and  tempest  heard  secure, 
And  there  were  seasons  coming  evermore, 
And  going  still,  all  fair,  and  always  new, 
IVith  bloom,  and  fruit,  and  fields  of  hoary  grain. 
And  there  were  hills  of  flock,  and  groves  of  song, 
And  Howery  streams,  and  garden  walks  embow- 
ered, 
"Where,  side  by  side,  the  rose  and  lily  bloomed ; 
And   sacred   founts,  wild  harps,  and  moonlight 

glens. 
And  forests  vast,  fair  lawns,  and  lonely  oaks, 
And  little  willows  sipping  at  the  brook ; 
Old  wizard  haunts,  and  dancing  seats  of  mirth; 
Gay  festive  bowers,  and  palaces  in  dust; 
Dark  owlet  nooks,  and  caves,  and  battled  rocks; 
And  winding  valleys,  roofed  with  pendent  shade ; 
And  tall  and  perilous  cliflfs,  that  overlooked 
The  breadth  of  Ocean,  sleeping  on  his  waves; 
Sounds,  sights,  smells,  tastes,  the  heaven  and  earth, 

profuse 
In  endless  sweets,  above  all  praise  of  song: 
For  not  to  use  alone  did  Providence 
Abound ;  but  large  example  gave  to  man 
Of  grace,  and  ornament,  and  splendour  rich, 
Suited  abundantly  (b  every  taste, 
In  bird,  beast,  fish,  winged  and  creeping  thing. 
In  herb,  and  flower,  and  in  the  restless  change, 
"Which,  on  the  many-coloured  seasons,  made 
The  annual  circuit  of  the  fruitful  earth. 
Nor  do  I  aught  of  earthly  sort  remember, — 
If  partial  feeling  to  my  native  place 
Lead  not  my  lyre  astray,— of  fairer  view. 
And  comelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain-paths. 
And  snowy  cliflfs  of  Albion  renowned ; 
Albion,  an  isle  long  blessed  with  gracious  laws, 
And  gracious  kings,  and  favoured  much  of  Hea- 
ven, 
Though  yielding  oft  penurious  gratitude. 
Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautifiil, 
Than  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills. 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld, 
At  dawn  of  life;  beloved  in  memory  still, 
And  standard  still  of  rural  imagery. 
What  most  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems. 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss ; 
And,  pictured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart. 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise. 

Much  of  my  native  scenery  appears, 
And  presMs  forward  to  be  in  my  song ; 
But  must  not  now,  for  much  behind  awaits 
Of  higher  note.     Four  trees  I  pass  not  by. 
Which  o'er  our  house  their  evening  shadow  threw, 


Three  ash,  and  one  of  elm.     Tali  trees  t 
And  old,  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day.     None  living  could  say 
About  their  youth ;  but  they  were  good!' 
And  oft  I  wondered, — as  I  sRt  and  thouj 
Beneath  their  summer  shade,  or,  in  the  i 
Of  winter,  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wind 
Growling   among   their  boughs, — how 

grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough,  tempestuous  p 
And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the 
Fell  down,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had 
These  I  distinctly  hold  in  memory  stil 
And  all  the  desert  scenery  around. 
Nor  strange,  that  recollection  there  shou 
Where  first  I  heard  of  God's  redeeming 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  loved  and  was  b« 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song. 
To  hoar  and  green  there  was  enough 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,  and  warm 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  da} 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  li 
Shone  sunshine  hopes,  unfailed,  unperjui 
And  there  were  childish  sports,  and  s 

feaU, 
And  school-boy  spots,  and  earnest  vows 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  tide  r 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldom  kop 
And  there  were  angel  looks,  and  sacred  I 
Of  rapture,  hours  that  in  a  moment  pas» 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore 
And  venturous  exploits,  and  hardy  deeds 
And  bargains  shrewd,   achieved  in    nr 

prime 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  swc 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached  the  grave,  around  him,  smili 

ed, 
And  breathed  new  ardour  through   hi 

veins, 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquc 
And  cheered  and  much  refreshed  his 

heart.^ 

Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  all  but  g 
Was  pleasant,  and  a  constant  source  of  j 
Nor  lived  the  old  on  memory  alone. 
He  in  his  children  lived  a  second  life. 
With  them  again  took  root,  sprang  vi 

hopes, 

Entered  into  their  schemes,  partook  their 
Laughed  in  their  mirth,  and  in  their  gt 

rich. 

And  aometimes  on  the  eldest  cheek  was  s 
A  smile  as  hearty  as  on  face  of  youth. 
That  saw  in  prospect  sunny  hopes  invite, 
Hope's  pleasures,  sung  to  harp  of  sweetes 
Harp,  heard  with  rapture  on  Britannia's 
With  rapture  heard  by  me,  in  morn  of  hfl 
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Nor  Knall  the  joy  of  rest  to  mortal  men, 
Rett  after  labour,  sleep  approaching  soft, 
And  wrapping  all  the  weary  facukiea 
In  sweet  repose.     Then  Fancy,  unrestrained 
By  sense  or  judgment,  strange  confusion  mado 
Of  future,  present,  past,  combining  things 
Unseemly,  things  unsociable  in  nature, 
In  most  absurd  communion,  laughable, 
Though  sometimes  vexing  sore  the  slombering 

soul. 
Sporting  at  will,  she,  through  her  airy  halls, 
With  moonbeams  paved,  and  canopied  with  stars, 
And  tapestried  with  marvellous  imagery, 
And  shapes  of  glory,  infinitely  fair, 
Moving  and  mixing  in  most  wondrous  dance, — 
Fantastically  walked,  but  pleased  so  well, 
That  ill  she  liked  the  judgment's  voice  severe. 
Which  called  her  home  when  noisy  mom  awoke. 
And  oft  she  sprang  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time 
On  her  swift  pinion  lifting  up  the  souls 
Of  righteous  men,  on  high  to  Grod  and  heaven, 
Where  they  beheld  Unutterable  things ; 
And  heard  the  glorious  music  of  the  blessed, 
Circling  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Three; 
And,  with  the  spirits  unincarnate,  took 
Celestial  pastime,  on  the  hills  of  God, 
Forgetful  of  the  gloomy  pass  between. 

Some  dreams  were  useless,  moved  by  turbid 
coarse 
Of  animal  disorder ;  not  so  all. 
Deep  moral  lessons  some  impressed,  that  nought 
Could  afterwards  deface :  and  oft  in  dreams. 
The  master  passion  of  the  soul  displayed 
His  huge  deformity,  concealed  by  day, 
Warning  the  sleeper  to  beware,  awake: 
And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and  vile. 
Unpardonable  sinner, — as  he  seemed 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  heU,~- 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw,  before 
Hu  vision  pass,  the  shadows  of  the  damned; 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow,  cursed  eyes 
Spring  from  tlie  skirts  of  the  infernal  night ; 
And  saw  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  new  dead. 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf; 
And  heard  the  burning  of  the  endless  flames; 
And  heard  the  weltering  of  the  waves  of  wrath ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  before  his  fancy,  passed 
The  Worm  that  never  dies,  writhing  its  folds 
In  hideous  sort,  and  with  eternal  Death 
Held  horrid  colloquy,  giving  the  wretch 
Unwelcome  earnest  of  the  wo.  to  come. 
But  these  we  leave,  as  unbefitting  song, 
That  promised  happy  narrative  of  joy. 

But  what  of  all  the  joys  of  earth  was  most 
Of  native  growth,  most  proper  to  the  soil, 
Not  elsewhere  known,  in  worlds  that  never  fell, 
Was  joy  that  sprung  from  disappointed  wo. 
The  joy  in  grief,  the  pleasure  after  pain. 
Fears  turned  to  hopes,  meetings  expected  not, 


Deliverances  from  dangerous  attitudes, 
Better  for  worse,  and  best  sometimes  for  wois^ 
And  all  the  seeming  ill  ending  in  good, — 
A  sort  of  happiness  composed,  which  none 
Has  had  experience  of,  but  moital  man ; 
Yet  not  lo  be  despised.    Look  hack,  mjod  one 
Behold,  who  would  not  give  her  tear  for  aU 
The  smiles  that  danoe  about  the  cheek  of  Mirth. 
Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  nooo  of  nighi, 
In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood. 
Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  sad. 
Bending  her  wasted  body  o'er  the  gi&ve 
Of  him  who  was  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
The  moonbeams,  trembling  throu^  theat  andcnt 

yews, 
That  stand  like  ranks  of  mourners  rowid  the  bed 
Of  death,  fall  dismally  upon  her  fooe. 
Her  little  hollow,  withered  face,  almosi 
Invisible,  so  worn  away  with  wo. 
The  tread  of  hasty  foot,  passing  so  late, 
Disturbs  her  not ;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth, 
From  neighbouring  revelry  ascending  knid. 
She  bean,  sees  nought,  fears  nought.  One  thought 

akme 
Fills  all  her  heart  and  soul,  half  hoping,  half 
Remembering,  sad,  unutterable  thought! 
Uttered  by  silence  and  by  tears  alone. 
Sweet  tears !  the  awful  languaige,  eloquent 
Of  infinite  affection,  fitr  too  big 
For  words.    She  sheds  not  many  now.    That 

grass, 
Which  springs  so  rankly  o'er  the  dead,  has  dnuk 
Already  many  showers  of  grief ;  a  drop 
Or  two  are  all  that  now  remain  hehiixl. 
And,  from  her  eye  that  darts  strange  fiery  beams, 
At  dreary  intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek. 
Falling  moat  mournfully  firom  bone  to  bone. 
But  yet  she  wants  not  tears.    That  babe,  that 

hangs 
Upon  her  breast,  that  babe  that  never  saw 
Its  father — ^he  was  dead  before  its  birth — 
Helps  her  to  weep,  weeping  before  its  time. 
Taught  sorrow  by  the  mother's  melting  voios, 
Repeating  oft  the  father's  sacred  name. 
Be  not  surprised  at  this  expense  of  wo ! 
The  man  she  mourns  was  all  she  called  her  ovb 
The  musir  of  her  ear,  light  of  her  eye. 
Desire  of  all  her  heart  her  hope,  h^  fear. 
The  element  in  which  her  passions  lived, 
Dead  now,  or  dying  all :  nor  long  shall  she 
Visit  that  place  of  skulls.    Night  after  night 
She  wears  herself  away.    The  moonbeam,  now, 
That  falls  upon  her  unsubstantial  frame, 
Scarce  finds  obstruction ;  and  upon  her  bone^ 
Barren  as  leafless  boughs  in  winter-time. 
Her  infant  fastens  his  little  hands,  as  oft. 
Forgetful,  she  leaves  him  a  while  unheld. 
But  look,  she  passes  not  away  in  gloom. 
A  light  from  far  illumes  her  face,  a  light 
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laat  ooraea  beyond  the  moon,  beyond  tbe  sun — 
The  light  of  trath  divine,  the  glorious  hope 
Of  resurrection  at  the  promioed  mom, 
And  meetings  then  which  ne'er  shall  part  again. 

liidulge  another  note  of  kindred  tone, 
"Where  grief  was  mixed  with  melancholy  joy. 

Our  sighs  were  numerols,  and  profuse  our  tears, 
For  she,  we  lost,  was  lovely,  and  we  loved 
Her  much.    Fresh  in  our  memory,  as  fresh 
As  yesterday,  is  yet  the  day  she  died. 
It  was  an  April  day;  and  blithely  all 
The  youth  of  nature  leaped  beneath  the  sun. 
And  promised  glorious  manhood ;  and  our  hearts 
Were  glad,  and  round  them  danced  the  lightsome 

blood, 
In  healthy  merriment,  when  tidings  came, 
A  child  was  bom:  and  tidings  came  again, 
That  she  who  gave  it  birth  was  sick  to  death. 
So  swift  trode  sorrow  on  the  heels  of  joy  I 
"We  gathered  round  her  bed,  and  bent  our  knees 
In  fervent  supplication  to  the  Throne 
Of  Meroy,  and  perfumed  our  prayers  with  nglis 
Sincere,  and  penitential  tears,  and  looks 
Of  self-abasement;  but  we  sought  to  stay 
An  angel  on  the  earth,  a  spirit  ripe 
For  heaven ;  and  Mercy,  in  her  love,  refused, 
Most  merciful,  as  oft,  when  seeming  least! 
Moat  gracious  when  she  seemed  the  most  to  frown ! 
The  room  I  well  remember,  and  the  bed 
On  whkh  she  lay,  and  all  the  faces  too. 
That  crowded  dtfk  and  mournfully  around. 
Her  father  there  and  mother,  bending  stood ; 
And  down  their  aged  cheeks  fell  many  drops 
Of  bitterness.    Her  husband,  too^  was  there. 
And  brothers,  and  they  wept;  her  sisters,  too, 
Did  weep  and  sorrow,  comfortless;  and  I, 
Too,  wept,  though  not  to  weeping  given;  and  all 
Within  the  house  was  dolorous  and  sad. 
Thii  I  remember  well ;  but  better  still, 
I  do  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget. 
The  dying  eye !  That  eye  alone  was  bright, 
And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached, 
As  1  have  seen  the  gentle  little  flower 
Look  fiiirest  in  the  silver  beam  which  fell. 
Reflected  from  the  thunder-cloud  that  soon 
Came  down,  and  o'er  the  desert  scattered  far 
And  wide  its  bveliness.    She  made  a  sign 
To  bring  her  babe — 'twas  brought,  and  by  her 

placed. 
She  looked  upon  its  face,  that  neither  smiled 
Nor  wept,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon't ;  and  laid 
Her  hand  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 
For  it,  vrith  k»k  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
The  heavens,  unutterable  blessings,  such 
As  God  to  dying  parents  only  granted, 
For  infants  left  behind  them  in  the  world. 
'*God  keep  my  child  I"  we  heard  her  say,  and 

beard 
No  more.    The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  I 

9 


Was  come,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  8 
Prepared  to  walk  with  her  through  deat 

vale. 
And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brigl 
Too  blight  for  oun  to  look  upon,  suffused 
With  many  tears,  and  closed  vrithout  a  cl 
They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 
Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and   dear 
brances, 
The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart,  and  he 
Of  happy  thought,  and  smiles  coming  to  t 
And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  copi 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath, - 
These  were  the  rays  that  wandered  thrc 

gloom 
Of  mortal  life;  wells  of  the  wilderness, 
Redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  Time, 
Sweet  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of 
A  palatable  draught — ^too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  wo 
Thb  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate ; 
Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  ha 
The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the 
Truth  gives  the  answer  thus,  gives  it  dist: 
Nor  needs  to  reason  long :  The  righteous 
For  what  was  he  denied  of  earthly  growth 
Worthy  the  name  of  goodi    Truth  t 

Nought. 
Had  he  not  appetites,  and  sense,  and  will ' 
Might  he  not  eat,  if  Providence  allowed. 
The  finest  of  the  wheat  1  Might  he  not  di 
The  choicest  winel  True,  he  was  temper 
But  then,  was  temperance  a  foe  to  peace? 
Might  he  not  rise,  and  clothe  himself  in  g 
Ascend,  and  stand  in  palaces  of  kings  1 
True,  he  was  honest  still  and  charitable: 
Were,  then,  these  virtues  foes  to  human  p 
Might  he  not  do  exploits,  and  gain  a  nam 
Most  true,  he  trode  not  down  a  fellow's  ri| 
Nor  walked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  mc 
Were  justice,  then,  and  mercy,  foes  to  pea 
Had  he  not  firiendships,  loves,  and  smil 

hopes 1 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  and  daughtei 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased?  his  < 
With  light?  his  nostrils  with  perfumes?  1 
With  pleasant  relishes?  Qrew  not  his  hen 
Fell  not  the  rain  upon  his  meadows?  reap 
He  not  his  harvests  ?  and  did  not  his  hear 
Revel,  at  vrill,  through  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature,  unoonfined  ? 
And  were  not  these  all  sweetened  and  sani 
By  dews  of  holiness,  shed  from  above? 
Might  he  not  walk  through  Fancy's  airy  h 
Might  he  not  History's  ample  page  survey 
Might  he  not,  finally,  explore  the  deptbs 
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Of  mental,  monl,  natural,  divine? 
But  why  enumerate  thus?  One  word  enough. 
There  was  no  joy  in  all  cieated  things, 
Ko  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 
To  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  man  did  not 
Partake ;  partake,  invited  hy  the  voice 
Of  God,  his  Father's  voioe,  who  gave  him  all 
His  hearths  desire:  and  o'er  the  sinner  still 
The  Christian  had  this  one  advantage  more. 
That  when  his  earthly  pleasures  failed, — and  fail 
They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, — 
He  sent  his  hopes  on  hi^,  looked  up,  and  reached 
His  sickle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 
'  And  plucked  the  clusten  from  the  vines  of  God. 
Nor  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Always  a  moral  waste.    A  time  there  came. 
Though  few  believed  it  e'er  should  come ;  a  time, 
Typed  by  the  Sabbath  day  recurring  once 
In  seven,  and  by  the  year  of  rest  indulged 
Septennial  to  the  lands  on  Jordan's  banks ; 
A  time  foretold  by  Judah's  bards  in  words 
Of  fire,  a  time,  seventh  part  of  time,  and  set 
Before  the  eighth  and  last,  the  Sabbath  day 
Of  all  the  earth,  when  all  had  rest  and  peace. 
Before  its  coming  many  to  and  fro, 
Ran,  ran  from  various  cause ;  by  many  sent 
From  various  cause,  upright  and  crooked  both. 
Some  sent  and  ran  lor  bve  of  souls,  sincere; 
And  more,  at  instance  of  a  holy  name. 
With  godly  seal  much  vanity  was  mixed ; 
And  circumstance  of  gaudy  civil  pomp; 
And  sp^tehes  buying  praise  for  praise ;  and  lists. 
And  endleas  scrolls,  sureharged  with  modest  names 
That  sought  the  public  eye;  and  stories,  tokl 
In  quacktsh  phrase,  that  hurt  their  credit,  even 
When  true;  combined  with  wise  and  prudent 

means. 
Much  wheat,  much  cfaa^  much  gokl,  and  much 

alloy; 
But  God  wrought  with  the  whole,  wrong] 

with  what 

To  man  seemed  Weakest  means,  and  brought  re- 
sult 
Of  good,  from  good  and  evil  both;  and  breathed 
Into  the  withered  nations  breath  and  life, 
The  breath  and  life  of  liberty  and  truth, 
By  means  of  knowledge,  breathed  into  Uie  soul. 

Then  was  the  evil  day  of  tyranny, 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny. 
That  bruised  the  Ikations  long.    As  yet,  no  state 
Beneath  the  heavens  had  tasted  freedom's  wine, 
Though  loud  of  firecdom  was  the  talk  of  all. 
Some  groaned  more  deeply,  being  heavier  tasked, 
Some  wrought  With  etraw,  and  some  without;  but 

an 

Were  staves,  or  meant  to  be ;  for  rulers,  still. 
Had  been  of  equal  mind,  eioepting  few, 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous,  and  vile, 
And  had  with  equal  shoulder  propped  the  Beast. 


As  yet,  the  Church,  the  holy  spouse  of  God, 
In  members  few,  had  wandered  in  her  weeds 
Of  mourning;  petsecuted,  soomed,  reproached, 
And  bofTeted,  and  killed ;  in  memben  few, 
Though  seeming  many  whfles ;  then  fewest,  oA, 
When  seeming  most   She  stil!  had  hong  her  harp 
Upon  the  willow-tree,  and  eighed,  and  wept 
From  age  to  age.    Satan  began  the  war. 
And  all  his  angels,  and  all  wided  men, 
Against  her  fbught  by  wile,  or  fierce  attack. 
Six  thousand  yean ;  but  fought  in  vain.  She  stood 
Troubled  on  eveiy  ode,  but  not  distmeed ; 
Weeping,  but  yet  despairing  not;  cast  down. 
But  not  destroyed :  lor  she  upon  the  palms 
Of  God  was  graven,  and  precious  in  his  flight, 
As  apple  of  his  eye ;  and,  like  the  bosh 
On  Midia's  mountain  seen,  burned  Qiieoiieamed; 
But  to  the  v^demesi  retiring,  dweh, 
Debased  in  sa<ikck)th,  and  forknm  in  tears. 

As  yet  had  sbng;  the  scailet-colowed  Wbon^ 
Who  on  the  bt^aM  of  civil  power  reposed 
Her  harlot  head,  (thte  Church  a  harlot  then, 
When  first  she  Wedded  civO  power,)  and  drank 
The  bkKKl  of  martyred  saintfi^ — whoee  priests  weit 

bids, 
Who^  coSen  held  the  gold  of  every  land. 
Who  held  a  cup  of  all  pollutions  fhll. 
Who  with  a  double  horn  the  people  pmlied. 
And  raised  her  forehead,  full  of  blasphemy, 
Above  the  holy  God,  Usurping  oft 
Jehovah's  incommunicable  names. 
The  nations  had  been  dark ;  the  Jews  had  pined, 
Scattered  without  a  name,  beneath  the  Curse; 
War  had  abounded,  Satan^raged,  unchained; 
And  earth  had  still  been  black  with  moral  gfeom. 

But  now  the  cry  of  men  oppressed  went  up 
Before  the  Lord,  and  to  remembrance  came 
The  tean  of  all  his  sainto,  their  tears,  and  groana 
Wise  men  had  read  the  number  of  the  name; 
The  prophet-yean  had  rdled ;  the  tinie,  and  times 
And  half  a  time,  were  noW  fhlfilled  complete; 
The  seven  fierce  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God,  * 

Poured  by  seven  angeUi  strong,  were  shed  ahiued 
Upon  the  earth,  and  emptiiMl  to  the  dregs; 
The  prophecy  for  confirmation  stood; 
And  all  was  ready  for  the  sWord  of  God. 

The  righteous  saw,  and  fled  without  dday, 
Into  the  chamben  of  Omnipotence. 
The  wicked  mocked,  and  sought  for  erring  eausii 
To  satisfy  the  dismal  state  of  things ; 
The  public  credit  gone,  the  fear  in  time 
Of  peace,  the  starving  want  in  time  of  wealdi, 
The  insurrection  muttering  in  the  streets, 
And  pallid  consternation  spreading  wide ; 
And  leagues,  though  holy  termed,  first  ratified 
In  hell,  on  purpose  made  to  under-prop 
Iniquity,  and  crush  the  sacred  truth. 

Meantime,  a  mighty  angel  stood  in  heavei^ 
And  cried  aloud,  "Associate  now  yoonelves,  I 
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Ye  princes,  poCentfttes,  and  men  of  war, 
And  mitxed  heads,  associate  now  yourselvea, 
And  be  dispened ;  embattle,  and  be  broken. 
Gild  on  your  armoui^  and  be  dashed  to  dust. 
Take  counsel,  and  it  shall  be  brought  to  nought 
Speak,  and  it  shall  not  stand."    And  suddenly 
The  armies  of  the  saints,  imbanneredi  stood 
On  Zion  hill ;  and  with  them  angels  stood 
In  squadron  bright,  and  chariots  of  fire ; 
And  with  them  stood  the  Lord,  clad  like  a  man 
Of  war,  and  to  the  sound  of  thunder,  led 
The  battle  on.   Earth  shook,  the  kingdoms  shook, 
The  Beast,  the  lying  Seer,  dominions,  fell ; 
Thrones,  tyrants  fell,  confounded  in  the  dust, 
Scattered  and  driven  before  the  breath  of  Grod, 
As  chaff*  of  summer,  threshing  floor,  before 
The  wind.    Three  days  the  battle  wasting  slew. 
The  sword  was  full,  the  arrow  drunk  with  blood; 
And  to  the  supper  of  Almighty  God, 
Spread  in  Hamonah*s  vale,  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
AJid  every  beast,  invited,  came,  and  fed 
On  captains'  flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  kings. 

And,  lo!  another  angel  stood  in  heaven. 
Crying  aloud  with  mighty  voice,  "Fallen,  fallen, 
Is  Baby  km  the  Great,  to  rise  no  more. 
Rejoice,  ye  prophets!  over  her  rejoice, 
Apostles!  holy  men,  all  saints,  r^oice! 
And  glory  give  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb." 
And  all  the  armies  of  disburdened  earth. 
As  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  vcuoe 
Of  thonderings,  and  voice  of  multitudes, 
Answered,  Amen.    And  every  hill  and  rock. 
And  sea,  and  every  beast,  answered,  Amen. 
Enropa  answered,  and  the  farthest  bounds 
Of  woody  Chili,  Asia V  fertile  coasU, 
And  Afric*s  burning  wastes,  answered.  Amen. 
And  Heaven,  rejoicing,  answered  back.  Amen. 

Not  so  the  wicked.    They  afar  were  beard 
I^amenting.  Bangs,  who  drank  her  cup  of  whore- 
doms, 
Captains,  and  admirals,  and  mighty  men, 
"Who  lived  deliciously;  and  merchants,  rich 
With  merchandize  of  gold,  and  wine,  and  oil; 
And  those  who  traded  in  the  souls  of  men, 
Known  by  their  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  pomp; — 
All  these  afer  off  stood,  crying,  Alas! 
Alas!  and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 

groaned; 
And,  with  the  owl  that  on  her  ruins  sat. 
Made  ddkmius  concert  in  the  ear  of  Night 
And  over  her  again  the  Heavens  re|oiced, 
And  Earth  returned  again  the  loud  response. 
Thrice  happy  days!  thrice  blessed  the  man  who 
saw 
Their  dawn !  The  Chnrsh  and  State,  that  k>ng 

hadhekl 
(Tnholy  tntereooxae,  were  now  divorced ; 
Prinees  were  righteous  men,  judges  upright ; 
And  Hist,  in  general,  now— for  in  the  worst 


Of  times  there  wer6  somf  honest  seers— the  priest 
Sought  oth^r  than  the  fleece  among  his  flocks. 
Best  ppud  when  God  was  honoured  most;  andlik* 
A  cedar,  nourished  well,  Jerusalem  grew. 
And  towered  on  high,  and  spread,  and  flourished 

fair; 
And  underneath  her  boughs  the  nations  lodged, 
All  natiqns  lodged,  and  sung  the  song  of  peace. 
From  the  four  winds,  the  Jews,  eased  of  the  Curse, 
Returned,  and  dwelt  with  God  in  Jacob's  land, 
And  drank  of  Sharon  and  of  Carrael's  vine. 
Satan  was  bound,  though  bound,  nqt  banished 

quite. 
But  lurked  about  the  timorous  skirts  of  things, 
111  lodged,  and  thinking  whiles  to  leave  the  earth, 
And  with  the  wicked, — for  some  wicked  were,— 
Held' midnight  meetings,  as  the  saints  were  wont, 
Fearful  of  day,  who  once  was  as  the  sun, 
And  worshipped  more.   The  bad,  but  few,  becam* 
A  taunt  and  hissing  now,  as  heretofore 
The  good;  and,  blushing,  hasted  out  of  sight 
Disease  was  none;  the  voice  of  war  forgot; 
The  sword,  a  share;  a  pruning-hook,  the  spear 
Men  grew  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth, 
And  filled  the  city  and  the  waste ;  and  Death 
Stood  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  tardy  Age, 
That  mocked  him  long.    Men  grew  and  multi- 
plied, 
But  lacked  not  bread ;  for  Grod  his  pronuse  brought 
To  mind,  and  blessed  the  land  with  plenteous  rain. 
And  made  it  blessed  fox  dews  and  precbua  things 
Of  heaven,  and  blessings  of  the  deep  beneath. 
And  blessings  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fruits 
Of  day  and  night,  and  blessings  of  the  vale, 
And  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills. 
And  all  the  fulness  of  perpetual  spring. 

The  prison-house,  where  chained  felons  pined 
Threw  open  his  ponderous  doors,  let  in  the  light 
Of  heaven,  and  grew  into  a  church,  where  God 
Was  worshipped.    None  were  ignorant,  selfish 

none. 
Love  took  the  place  of  law ;  where'er  you  met 
A  man,  you  met  a  friend,  sincere  and  true. 
Kind  looks  foretokl  as  kind  a  heart  within; 
Words  as  they  sounded,  meant;  and  promises 
Were  made  to  be  performed.   Thrice  happy  dayil 
Philosophy  was  sanctified,  and  saw 
Perfections  that  she  thought  a  fable,  bng. 
Revenge  his  dagger  dropped,  and  kissed  the  hand 
Of  Mercy ;  Anger  cleared  his  cbudy  brow. 
And  sat  with  Peace ;  Envy  grew  red,  and  smiled 
On  Worth;  Pride  stooped^  imd  kissed  Humility; 
Lust  washed  his  miry  hands,  and,  wedded,  leaned 
On  chaste  Desire;  and  Falsehood  laid  aside 
His  many- fill  led  cbak,  and  bowed  to  Truth; 
And  Treachery  up  from  his  mining  came. 
And  walkod  above  the  ground  with  righteous 

Faith; 
And  Covetoosness  oncknched  his  nnewy  hand, 
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And  opened  his  door  to  Charity,  the  fidr; 
Hatred  waa  loat  in  Love;  and  Vanity 
With  a  good  conacience  pleaaed,  her  feathen  crop- 
ped; 
Sloth  In  the  morning  roae  with  Industry; 
To  Wiadom  Folly  turned ;  and  Fashion  tamed 
Deception  off*,  in  act  as  good  as  word. 
The  hand  that  held  a  whip  was  Kfted  up 
To  bless ;  slave  was  a  word  in  ancient  books 
Met,  only;  every  man  was  free;  and  all 
Feared  God,  and  served  him  day  and  night  in  love. 

How  fair  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  then  I 
How  gloriously  from  Zion  Hill  she  looked! 
Clothed  with  the  sun,  and  in  her  train  the  moon, 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars, 
And  girding  round  her  waist,  with  heavenly  grace, 
The  bow  of  Mercy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand 
ImmanuePs  cross,  her  sceptre  and  her  hope. 

Desire  of  every  land !  the  nations  came, 
And  woTshipped  at  her  feet ;  all  nations  came, 
Flocking  like  doves :  Columba's  painted  tribes, 
That  from  Magellan  to  the  Frozen  Bay, 
Beneath  the  Arctic,  dwelt ;  and  drank  the  tides 
Of  Amazona,  prince  of  earthly  streams ;  • 

Or  slept  at  noon  beneath  the  giant  shade 
Of  Andes'  mount ;  or,  roving  northward,  heard 
Niagara  sing,  from  Erie's  billow  down 
To  Fmntenac,  and  hunted  thence  the  fur 
To  Labrador :  and  Afric's  dusky  swarms, 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt. 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  his  native  wells, 
Or  roused  the  lion  in  Numidia's  groves ; 
The  tribes  that  sat  among  the  fabled  cliffii 
Of  Atias,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave; 
With  joy  and  melody,  arose  and  came. 
Zara  awoke  and  came,  and  Egypt  came. 
Casting  her  idol  gods  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopa,  that,  shadowless, 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned,  arose  and  came. 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribes 
Of  Algeri,  with  incense  came,  and  puro 
Offerings,  annoying  now  the  seas  no  more. 
The  silken  tribes  of  Asia,  flocking  came, 
Innumerous :  Ishmael's  wandering  race,  that  rode 
On  camels  o'er  the  spicy  tract  that  lay 
From  Persia  to  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  the  king 
Of  broad  Cathay,  with  numbers  infinite, 
Of  many  lettered  casts;  and  all  the  tribes 
That  dwelt  fit>m  Tigris  to  the  Ganges'  wave, 
And  worshipped  fire,  or  Brahma,  fabled  god ; 
Cashmeres,  Circassians,  Banyans,  tender  racet 
That  swept  the  insect  from  their  path,  and  lived 
On  herb#  and  fruits ;  and  those  who  peaceful  dwelt 
Along  the  shady  avenue  that  stretched 
From  Agra  to  Lahore;  and  all  the  hosts 
That  owned  the  Crescent  late,  deluded  long; 
The  Tartar  hordes,  that  roamed  from  Oby's  bank, 
Ungovemed,  southward  to  the  wondrous  Wall. 
The  tribes  of  Europe  came :  the  Greek,  redeemed 


From  Turkish  thrall,  the  Spaniard  came,  andGanl^ 
And  Britain  with  her  ships,  and,  on  his  dedge, 
The  Laplander,  that  nightly  watched  the  bear 
Ciroling  the  Pole;  and  those  who  saw  the  flames 
Of  Hecla  burn  the  drifted  snow ;  the  Rnss, 
Long-whiskered,  and  equestrian  Pole ;  and  those 
Who  drank  the  Rhine,  or  kwt  the  evening  son 
Behind  the  Alpine  towers ;  and  she  thai  sat 
By  Amo,  classic  stream ;  Venice,  or  Rome, 
Head  quarters  long  of  sin !  first  guileleas  now. 
And  meaning  as  she  seemed,  stretched  ibrth  her 

hands 
And  all  the  Isles  of  ocean  rose  and  came. 
Whether  they  heard  the  roll  of  banished  tide^ 
Antipodes  to  Albion's  wave,  or  watched 
The  Moon,  ascending  chalky  Teneriffe, 
And  with  Atlanta  holding  nightly  love. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Constellations,  came : 
Thrice  twelve  and  ten  that  watched  the  Antaxctic 

sleep. 
Twice  six  that  near  the  Ecliptic  dwelt,  thrice  twelve 
And  one,  that  with  the  streamers  danced,  and  saw 
The  Hyperborean  Ice  guarding  the  Pole. 
The  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  Snowy  North, 
Rejoicing  met,  and  worshipped  reverently 
Before  the  Lord,  in  Zion's  holy  hill ; 
And  all  the  places  round  about  were  blessed. 

The  animab,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 
In  peace.   The  wolf  dwelt  with  the  Iamb,  the  bear 
And  leopard  with  the  ox.    With  looks  of  love, 
The  tiger  and  the  scaly  crocodile 
Together  met,  at  Gamlna's  palmy  wave. 
Perched  on  the  eagle's  wing,  the  bird  of  song. 
Singing,  arose,  and  visited  the  sun; 
And  with  the  falcon  sat  the  gentle  lark. 
The  little  child  leaped  from  his  mother's  arms 
And  stroked  the  crested  snake,  and  rdled  unhmt 
Among  his  speckled  waves,  and  wished  him  home; 
And  sauntering  school-boys,  slow  returning,  plajed 
At  eve  about  the  lion's  den,  and  wove. 
Into  his  shaggy  mane,  fimtastic  flowers. 
To  meet  the  husbandman,  eariy  abroad, 
Hasted  the  deer,  and  waved  its  woody  bead; 
And  round  his  dewy  steps,  the  hare,  unseated, 
Sported ;  and  toyed  fiumliar  with  his  dog. 
The  flocks  and  henls,  o'er  hill  and  valley  spread, 
Exulting,  cropped  the  ever-budding  herb, 
The  desert  blossomed,  and  the  barren  sung. 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Holiness  and  Love, 
Among  the  people  walked,  Messiah  reigned, 
And  Earth  kepi  Julnlee  a  thousand  yeara. 


BOOK  VI. 

Resume  thy  tone  of  wo,  immortal  Harp! 

The  song  of  mirth  is  past,  (he  Jubilee 

Is  ended,  and  the  sun  begins  to  fade! 

Soon  passed,  for  Happiness  coonta  nol  the  hoani 
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To  her  a  thooaand  yean  teem  aa  a  day ; 
A  day,  a  thousand  yean  to  Misery. 
Satan  is  loose,  and  Violence  is  heard> 
And  Riot  in  the  street,  and  Revelry 
Intoxicate,  and  Murder,  and  Revenge. 
Put  on  your  armour  now,  ye  righteous  I  put 
The  helmet  of  salvation  on,  and  gird 
Your  loins  about  with  truth;  add  righteousness, 
And  add  the  shield  of  faith,  and  take  the  swoxd 
Of  God — awake  and  watch! — The  day  is  near, 
Great  day  of  Grod  Almighty  and  the  Lambl 
The  harreet  of  the  earth  is  fully  ripe ; 
Vengeance  hegins  to  tread  the  great  wine-press 
Of  fierceness  and  of  wrath;  and  Mercy  pleads, 
Mercy  that  pleaded  long,  she  pleads — no  more  I 
Whence  comes  that  darkness  1  whence  those  jells 

of  wol 

What  thunderings  are  these  that  shake  the  world  1 
Why  fidl  the  lamps  from  heaven  as  blasted  figsl 
Why  tremble  righteous  meni  why  angels  palel 
Why  is  all  fearl  what  has  become  of  hope? 
God  comes!  God,  in  his  car  of  vengeance,  comes! — 
HariL !  louder  on  the  blast,  come  hollow  shrieks 
Of  dissolution!  in  the  fitful  scowl 
Of  night,  near  and  more  near,  angels  of  death 
Incessant  flap  their  deadly  wings,  and  roar 
Through  all  the  fevered  air !  the  mountains  rock, 
The  moon  is  sick,  and  all  the  stara  of  heaven 
Bum  feebly!  oft  and  sudden  gleams  the  fire, 
Revealing  awfully  the  brow  of  Wrath ! 
.The  Thunder,  long  and  loud,  utten  his  voice, 
Responsive  to  the  Ocean's  troubled  growl  I 
Night  comes,  last  night,  the  loiogf  dark,  dark,  dark 

night, 
That  has  no  mom  beyond  it,  and  no  star  I 
No  eye  of  man  hath  seen  a  night  like  this ! 
Heaven's  trampled  Justice  girds  itself  lor  fight ! 
Earth,  to  thy  knees,  and  cry  for  mercy !  cry 
With  earnest  heart,  for  thou  art  growing  old 
And  hoary,  unrepented,  unfoigiven! 
And  all  thy  glory  mourns!  The  vintage  mourns' 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  mourn  and  weep!  and  mourn, 
Thou  Lebanon!  with  all  thy  cedan,  mourn. 
San!  glorying  in  thy  strength  from  age  to  age, 
So  long  observant  of  thy  hour,  put  on 
Thy  weeds  of  wo^  and  tell  the  Moon  to  weep ; 
Utter  thy  grief  at  mid-day,  mora,  and  even ; 
Tell  all  the  nations,  tell  the  Clouds  that  sit 
About  the  portals  of  the  east  and  west, 
And  wanton  vrith  thy  golden  locks,  to  wait 
Thee  not  to-morrow,  for  no  morrow  comes  I 
Tell  men  and  women,  tell  the  new-bom  child, 
And  every  eye  that  sees,  to  come,  and  see 
Thee  set  behind  Eternity,  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  bed  to-night,  and  ne'er  awake! 
Stan!  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky, 
OutHwntinels  of  heaven,  watching  the  earth. 
Cease  dancing  now;  your  lamps  are  growing  dim. 
Year  graves  are  dug  amonfr  the  dismal  clouds,      : 
9* 


And  angels  are  assembling  round  your  bier! 
Orion,  moum !  and  Mazsaroth,  and  thou, 
Arcturas !  moum,  with  all  thy  northern  soni^ 
Daughten  of  Pleiades!  that  nightly  shed 
Sweet  influence,  and  thou,  fidrest  of  stan! 
Eye  of  the  morning,  weep!  and  weep  at  eva! 
Weep  setting,  now  to  rise  no  more,  "and  flame 
On  forehead  of  the  dawn," — as  sung  the  bard, 
Great  bard !  who  used  on  Earth  a  seraph's  lyxe^ 
Whose  numben  wandered  through  etemity, 
And  gave  sweet  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  harpat 
Minstrel  of  sorrow!  native  of  the  dark, 
Shrub-loving  Philomel,  that  wooed  the  Dewi^ 
At  midnight  fh>m  their  starry  beds,  and,  charmed, 
Held  them  around  thy  song  till  dawn  awoke. 
Sad  bird!  pour  through  the  gloom  thy  weeping 

Pour  all  thy  dying  melody  of  grief, 

And  with  the  turtle  spread  the  wave  of  wo! 

Spare  not  thy  reed,  for  thou  shalt  sing  oo  mtm  I  ' 

Ye  holy  bards! — if  yet  a  hoiy  bard 
Remain,— what  chord  shall  serve  you  now!  what 

haipl 
What  harp  shall  sing  the  dying  Sun  asleep, 
And  moum  behind  the  funeral  of  the  Moon  I 
What  harp  of  boundless,  deep,  ezhaustless  wo, 
Shall  utter  forth  the  groanings  of  the  damned! 
And  sing  the  obsequies  of  wicked  souls ! 
And  wail  tl^eir  plunge  in  the  eternal  fire  !— 
Hold,  hold  your  hands!  hold,  angels! — God  la- 
ments, 
And  draws  a  cloud  of  monming  round  his  throne! 
The  Organ  of  Eternity  is  mute ! 
And  there  is  cilence  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavenal 
Daughten  of  beauty  I  choice  of  beings  made  I 
Much  praised,  much  blamed,  much  k>ved;  but  fai^ 

er  far 

Than  aught  behdd,  than  aught  imagined  elsd; 
Fairest,  and  dearer  than  all  else  most  dear; 
Light  of  the  darksome  wildemess!  to  Time 
As  Stan  to  night,  whose  eyes  were  spells  that  held 
The  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way, 
Whose  steps  were  majesty,  whose  words  were  song, 
Whose  smiles  were  hope,  whose  actions,  perfect 

grace. 

Whose  love,  the  solace,  glory,  and  delight 
Of  man,  his  boast,  his  riches,  his  renown ; 
When  found,  sufficient  bliss!  when  k)6t,  despair  {—• 
Stan  of  creation  1  images  of  bve ! 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  your  tean,  your  teaxii 
More  eloquent  than  learned  tongue,  or  lyre 
Of  purest  note !  your  sunny  raiment  stain. 
Put  dust  upon  your  heads,  lament  and  weep. 
And  utter  all  your  minstrelsy  of  wo ! 

Gh>  to,  ye  wicked,  weep  and  howl ;  for  all 
That  Grod  hath  written  against  you  is  at  hand. 
The  cry  of  Violence  hath  reached  bis  ear. 
Hell  is  prepared,  and  Justice  whets  his  sword. 
Weep  all  of  every  name !  Begin  the  wo, 
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Te  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds, 
And  doleful  winds,  wail  to  the  howling  hills; 
And  howling  hiUs,  mourn  to  the  dismal  vales, 
And  dismal  vales,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  brooks, 
And  sorrowing  brooks,  weep    to  the  weeping 

stream, 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  the  groaning  deep ; 
And  let  the  instrument  take  up  the  song, 
Responsive  to  the  voice,  harmonious  wo! 
Ye  Heavens,  great  arch-way  of  the  univen», 
Pat  sackcloth  on;  and  Ocean,  clothe  thyself 
In  garb  of  widowhood,  and  gather  all 
Thy  waves  into  a  groan,  and  utter  it, 
Long,  loud,  deep,  piercing,  dolorous,  immense. 
The  occasion  asks  it ! — Nature  dies,  and  Qod 
And  angels  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grave! 
But  we  have  overleaned  our  theme;  behind, 
A  little  season  waits  a  verse  or  two. 
The  yeari  that  followed  the  millennial  rest 
Bad  years  they  were;  and  first,  as  signal  sure, 
That  at  the  core  religion  was  diseased. 
The  sons,  of  Levi  strove  again  for  place. 
And  eminence,  and  names  of  swelling  pomp; 
Betting  their  feet  upon  the  people's  neck, 
And  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  civil  power, 
Of  civil  power  again  tyrannical: 
And  second  sign,  sure  sign,  whenever  seen, 
That  holiness  was  dying  in  a  land. 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned  and  set  at  nought; 
"The  honest  seer,  who  spoke  the  truth  of  Grod 
Plainly,  was  left  with  empty  walls ;  and  round 
The  ^hy  orator,  who  busked  his  tales 
In  quackish  pomp  of  noisy  words,  the  ear 
Tickling,  bet  leaving  still  the  heart  unprobed. 
The  judgment  uninformed, — numbers  immense 
Flocked,  gaping  wide,  with  passbns  high  in- 
flamed; 
And  on  the  way  returning,  heated,  home, 
Of  eloquence,  and  not  of  truth,  conversed — 
|if  ean  eloquence  that  wanted  sacred  truth. 

Two  principles  from  the  beginning  strove 
In  human  nature,  still  dividing  man, — 
Sloth  and  activity;  the  lust  of  praise. 
And  indolence  that  rather  wished  to  sleep. 
And  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  mind 
They  dubious  contest  held ;  one  gaining  now, 
And  now  the  other  crowned,  and  both  again 
Keeping  the  £eld,  with  equal  combat  fought 
Much  difierent  was  their  voice.    Ambition  called 
To  action,  Sloth  invited  to  repose. 
Ambition  early  rose,  and,  being  up. 
Toiled  ardently,  and  late  retired  to  rest; 
Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  couch, 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  hinge, 
And,  having  rolled  him  out  with  much  ado, 
And  many  a  dbmal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
He  sauntered  out,  accoutred  carelessly, — 
With  half-oped,  misty,  unobservant  eye, 
Somniferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 


On  which  its  burden  fell, — an  hour  or  two, 
Then  with  a  groan  retired  to  rest  again. 
The  one,  whatever  deed  had  been  achieved. 
Thought  it  too  little,  and  too  small  the  praise ; 
The  other  tried  to  think, — for  thinking  so 
Answered  his  purpose  best, — that  what  of  great 
Mankind  could  do  had  been  already  done; 
And  therefore  laid  him  calmly  down  to  sleepu 

Different  in  mode,  destructive  both  alike. 
Destructive  always  indolence ;  and  k>ve 
Of  fiune  destructive  always  too,  if  less 
Than  praise  of  God  it  sought,  content  with  leas : 
Even  then  not  current,  if  it  sought  his  pnue 
From  other  motive  than  resistless  bve; 
Though  base,  main-spring  of  action  in  the  woikl 
And,  under  name  of  vanity  and  pride. 
Was  greatly  practised  on  by  cunning  men. 
It  opened  the  niggard's  purse,  clothed  nakedneH, 
Gave  beggars  food,  and  threw  the  Pharisee 
Upon  his  knees,  and  kept  him  long  in  act 
Of  prayer;  it  spread  the  lace  upon  the  fop, 
EUs  language  trimmed,  and  planned  his  cmioiii 

gwt| 
It  stuck  the  feather  on  the  gay  coquette. 
And  on  her  finger  laid  the  heavy  load 
Of  jewellery;  it  did — what  did  it  not  1 
The  gospel  preached,  the  gospel  paid,  and  sent 
The  gospel ;  conquered  nations,  cities  built. 
Measured  the  furrow  of  the  field  with  nice 
Directed  share,  shaped  bulls,  and  cows,  and  tbos^ 
And  threw  the  ponderous  stone ;  and  pitiful, 
Indeed,  and  much  against  the  grain,  it  dnggoi 
The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated  fool, 
Through  learning's  halls,  and  made  him  Uboca 

much 
Abortively,  though  sometimes  not  unpraiaed 
He  left  the  sage's  chair,  and  home  retained 
Making  his  simple  mother  think  that  she 
Had  borne  a  man.    In  schools,  designed  to  root 
Sin  up,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  holiness 
In  youthful  minds,  it  held  a  signal  place. 
The  little  infant  man,  by  nature  proud. 
Was  taught  the  scriptures  by  the  love  of  pnne^ 
And  grew  religious  as  he  grew  in  &me. 
And  thus  the  principle,  which  out  of  heaven 
The  devil  threw,  and  threw  him  down  to  hell. 
And  keeps  him  there,  was  made  an  instmment 
To  moralize  and  sanctify  mankind. 
And  in  their  hearts  beget  humility; 
With  what  success  it  needs  not  now  to  say. 

Destructive  both  we  said,  activity 
And  sloth:  behold  the  last  exemplified. 
In  literary  man.    Not  all  at  once, 
He  yielded  to  the  soothing  voice  of  sleep; 
But,  having  seen  a  bough  of  laurel  wave, 
He  effort  made  to  climb;  and  friends,  and  i 
Himself,  talked  of  his  greatness,  as  at  hand. 
And,  prophesying,  drew  his  future  life. 
Vain  prophecy!  his  fancy,  taught  by  sloth. 
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.A.n<i  while  he  halted,  saw  his  burning  hopes 
Or  row  dim  and  dimmer  still ;  ambition's  self, 
riTHe  advocate  of  loudest  tongue,  decayed; 
X^is  purposes,  made  daily,  daily  broken, 
X^ike  plant  uprooted  oft,  and  set  again, 
Ar4.ore  sickly  grew,  and  daily  wavered  more ; 
*I*ill  at  the  last,  decision,  quite  worn  out, 
X>ecision,  fukrum  of  the  mental  powers. 
Resigned  the  blasted  soul  to  staggering  chance ; 
Sleep  gathered  fast,  and  weighed  him  downward 

stiU; 
His  eye  fell  heavy  from  the  mount  of  fame; 
I^is  young  resolves  to  benefit  the  world 
PerUhed  and  were  forgotten ;  he  shut  his  ear 
Against  the  painful  news  of  rising  worth; 
^nd  drank  with  desperate  thirst  the  poppy's  juice ; 
A.  deep  and  mortal  slumber  settled  down 
Upon  his  weary  fiiculties  oppressed; 
Se  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  rolled  again ; 
j^jid  snored,  and  groaned,  and  withered,  and  ex- 
pired. 
And  rotted  on  the  spot,  leaving  no  name. 

The  hero  best  example  gives  of  toil 
XTnaanctified.    One  word  his  history  writes. 
"  He  was  a  murderer  above  the  laws. 
And  greatly  praised  for  doing  murderous  deeds." 
And    DOW  he  grew,  and  reached   his   perfisct 

growth; 
And  also  now  the  sluggard  soundest  slept 
And  by  lum  lay  the  uninterred  corpse. 
Of  every  order,  sin  and  wickedness, 
D^berate,  cool,  malicious  villany. 
This  age,  attained  maturity,  unknown 
Be£>re ;  and  seemed  in  travail  to  bring  forth 
Some  last,  enormous,  monstrous  deed  of  guilt. 
Original,  unprecedented  guilt, 
That  might  obliterate  the  memory 
Of  what  had  hitherto  been  done  most  vile. 
Inventive  men  were  paid,  at  public  cost, 
To  plan  new  modes  of  sin ;  the  holy  Word 
Of  Ood  was  burned,  with  acclamations  loud; 
J^ew  tortures  were  invented  for  the  good; — 
For  still  some  good  remained,  as  whiles  through 

sky 
Of  thickest  clouds,  a  wandering  star  appeared ; — 
I     New  oaths  of  blasphemy  were  fiumed  and  sworn ; 
And  men  in  reputation  grew,  as  grew 
The  stature  of  their  crimes.    Faith  was  not  found. 
Truth  waA  not  found,  truth  always  scarce,  so 

scarce 
That  half  the  misery  which  groaned  on  earth. 
In  ordmary  times,  was  progeny 
Of  disappointment,  dady  coming  forth 
From  broken  promises,  that  might  have  ne'er 
Been  made,  or,  being  made,  might  have  been  kept ; 
Justice  and  mercy,  too,  were  rare,  obscured 
In  cottage  garb:  before  the  palace  door, 


The  orphan  child  laid  down  his  head,  and  died } 

Nor  unamusing  was  his  piteous  cry 

To  women,  who  had  now  laid  tenderness 

Aside,  best  pleased  with  sights  of  cruelty; 

Flocking,  when  fouler  lusts  would  give  them  time, 

To  horrid  spectacles  of  blood,  where  men. 

Or  guiltless  beasts,  that  seemed  to  look  to  heaven, 

With  eye  imploring  vengeance  on  the  earth, 

Were  tortured  for  the  merriment  of  kings. 

The  advocate  for  him  who  offered  most 

Pleaded ;  the  scribe,  according  to  the  hire, 

Worded  the  lie,  adding,  for  every  piece. 

An  oath  of  confirmation  ;  judges  raised. 

One  hand  to  intimate  the  sentence,  death, 

Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  loss  of  goods. 

And  in  the  other  held  a  lusty  bribe. 

Which  they  had  taken  to  give  the  sentence  wrong ; 

So  managing  the  scale  of  justice  still. 

That  he  was  wanting  found  who  poorest  seemed. 

But  laymen,  most  renowned  for  devilish  deeds, 

Laboured  at  distance  still  behind  the  priest ; 

He  shore  his  sheep,  and,  having  packed  the  wooL 

Sent  them  unguarded  to  the  hill  of  wolves; 

And  to  the  bowl  deliberately  sat  down. 

And  with  his  mistress  mocked  at  sacred  thingi. 

The  theatre  was,  from  the  very  first. 

The  &vourite  haunt  of  Sin,  though  honest  men, 

Some  very  honest,  wise,  and  worthy  men. 

Maintained  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account; 

And  so  perhaps  it  might,  but  never  was. 

From  first  to  last  it  waa  an  evil  place : 

And  now  such  things  were  acted  there,  as  made 

The  devils  blush ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood, 

Angels  and  holy  men,  trembling,  retired: 

And  what  with  dreadful  aggravation  crowned 

This  dreary  time,  was  sin  against  the  light 

All  men  knew  Ghod,  and,  knowing,  disobeyed 

And  gloried  to  insult  him  to  his  face. 

Another  feature  only  we  shall  mark. 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age. 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First,  each  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully. 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service, 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other's  purse, 
And  he  that  stabbed  his  neighbour  to  the  heart, 
Stabbed  him  politely,  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheath  with  graceful  air. 

Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her  end, 
And  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed, 
That  the  groat  last  catastrophe  was  near. 
The  Sun  at  rising  staggered  and  fell  back, 
As  one  too  early  up,  after  a  night 
Of  late  debauch ;  then  rose,  and  shone  again, 
Brighter  than  wont;  and  sicked  again,  and  paOMd 
In  zenith  altitude,  aa  one  fatigued; 
And  shed  a  feeble  twilight  ray  at  nooi^ 
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JUmdng  the  wolf  befixe  hu  time  to  chute 
The  slttpberd  ind  his  sheep,  that  sought  fiir  i^ht, 
And  dariLoess  found,  astonished,  terrified ; 
Then,  out  of  coarse,  rotted  furious  down  the  wist, 
As  chariot  rsined  by  awkward  charioteer ; 
And,  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  on  the  earth 
Gaaed,  as  he  thought  he  ne'er  might  see't  again. 
The  bow  of  mercy,  heretofore  so  fair, 
Bibbed  with  the  native  hues  of  heavenly  bve, 
Disastrous  coloora  showed,  unseen  till  now  j 
Changing  upon  the  watery  gulf,  from  pale 
To  fiery  red,  and  back  again  to  pale; 
And  o*&  it  hovered  wings  of  wrath.    The  Moon 
Swaggered  in  midst  of  heaven,  grew  black,  and 

da^ 
Unctouded,  unecUpsed.    The  Stan  fell  down, 
Tumbling  ficom  off  their  towers  like  drunken  men, 
Or  seemed  to  &I1;  and  glimmerad  now,  imd  noipr 
Sprang  out  in  sudden  blaze  and  dinuned  again, 
AlS  lamp  of  foolish  virgin  lacking  oil. 
The  heavens,  this  moment,  looked  serene ;  the  next, 
Glowed  like  an  oven  with  God's  displeapuxe  hot 

Nor  less,  below,  was  intimation  given, 
Of  some  disaMer  great  and  ifitimate. 
The  tree  that  bloomed,  or  hung  with  dostering 

fruit. 
Untouched  by  vinble  calamity 
Of  fipost  or  tempest,  died  and  came  agiMD. 
The  flower  and  herb  fell  down  as  sick ;  then  roee 
And  fell  again.    The  fowls  of  every  hue^ 
Crowding  together,  sailed  on  weary  wing; 
And,  hovering,  oft  they  seemed  about  to  light ; 
Then  soared,  as  if  they  thought  the  earth  unsafe. 
The  cattle  looked  with  meaning  face  on  man. 
Dogs  howled,  and  seemed  to  see  more  than  their 


And  there  were  sights  that  none  had  seen  before; 
And  hoUow,  strange,  unprecedented  sounds, 
And  earnest  whisperings  ran  along  the  hille 
At  dead  of  night;  and  long,  deep,  endless  sighs, 
Came  from  the  dreary  vale ;  and  from  the  waste 
Came  horrid  shrieks,  and  fierce  unearthly  groans^ 
The  waU  of  evil  spiidts,  that  now  felt 
The  hour  of  utter  vengeance  near  at  hand. 
The  winds  from  every  quarter  blew  at  once, 
With  desperate  violence,  and,  whirling,  took 
The  traveller  up,  and  threw  him  down  again. 
At  distance  from  his  path,  confounded,  pale ; 
And  shapes,  strange  shapes  I  in  winding  sheets 

were  seen, 
(Hiding  through  night,  and  singing  fonend  songs, 
And  imitating  sad,  sepulchral  rites ; 
And  voices  talked  among  the  clouds,  and  still 
The  words  that  men  could  catch  were  spoken  of 

them. 
And  seemed  to  be  the  words  of  wonder  great, 
And  expectation  of  some  vast  event. 
Earth  shook,  and  swam,  and  reeled,  and  <^iened 

her  jaws, 


By  earthquake  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro; 
And,  knider  than  the  ear  of  man  had  heard. 
The  Thunder  beUowed,  and  the  Ocean  groaned. 

The  race  of  men,  perplexed,  but  not  refofmed, 
Flocking  tx^gether,  stood  in  earnest  crowds, 
Conversing  of  the  awful  state  of  thingv. 
Some  curious  explanations  gave,  unlearned ; 
Some  tried  affectedly  to  laugh,  and  some 
Gazed  stupidly;  but  all  were  sad  and  pale, 
And  wished  the  comment  of  the  wise.    Nor  less 
These  prodigies,  occurring  night  and  day. 
Perplexed  philosophy.    The  magi  tried, — 
Magi,  a  name  not  seldom  given  to  fools. 
In  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  speech, — 
They  tried  to  trace  them  still  to  seomd  caiae 
But  scarcely  satisfied  themselveB ;  though  round 
Their  deep  deliberations,  crowding,  came^ 
And,  wondering  at  their  wisdom,  went  away, 
Much  quieted  and  very  much  deceived. 
The  people,  always  glad  to  be  deceived. 

These  warnings  passed,  they,  nnrfgardedjpasMd, 
And  all  in  wonted  order  calmly  movodL 
The  pulse  of  Nature  regularly  beat, 
And  on  her  eheek  the  bkiom  of  perfect  health 
Again  appeared.    Deceitful  pnbe !  and  bloom 
Deceitfiil!  and  deceitful  calm!  The  Earth 
Was  old,  and  worn  within ;  but,  like  the  man, 
Who  noticed  not  his  mid-day  strength  decline, 
Sliding  so  gently  round  the  curvature 
Of  life,  from  youth  to  age, — she  knew  it  not 
The  calm  was  like  the  calm,  which  oft  the  niai^ 
Dying,  experienced  before  his  death ; 
The  bloom  was  but  a  hectic  flush,  befoie 
The  eternal  paleness.    But  all  theee  vreve  taksi^ 
By  this  last  race  of  men,  for  UAeas  of  good ; 
And  Mustering  public  News  akmd  proclaimed^ 
News  always  gabbling  ere  they  well  had  thought- 
Prosperity,  and  joy,  and  peace;  and  mocked 
The  man  who,  kneeling,  prayed,  and  trembled  stu^ 
And  all  in  earnest  to  their  sins  returned. 

It  was  not  so  in  heaven.    The  elders  xoonl 
The  Throne  conversed  about  the  state  of  man, 
Conjecturing, — for  none  of  certain  knew, — 
That  Time  was  at  an  end.    They  gazed  intense 
Upon  the  Dial's  face,  which  yonder  stands 
In  gold,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
Jehovah,  and  computes  time,  seasons,  yeai% 
And  destinies,  and  slowly  numbers  o'er 
The  mighty  (^des  of  eternity; 
By  God  alone  completely  understood. 
But  read  Vy  •!!,  revealing  much  to  wSL 
And  now,  to  saints  of  eldest  skill,  the  ray. 
Which  on  the  gnomon  fell  of  Time,  seemed  ssnl 
From  level  west,  and  hasting  quickly  dowiL 
The  holy  Virtues,  watching,  saw,  beadesy 
Great  preparation  going  on  in  heavei^ 
Betokening  great  event,  greater  than  an^ 
That  first-created  seraphim  had  seen. 
The  feithful  messengers,  who  have  for  wing 
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rne  ugntning,  wainng,  aaj  ana  nigai,  on  urou: 
before  his  face,  beyond  their  usual  speed, 
3n  pinion  of  celestiid  light  were  seen, 
Zooming  and  going,  and  their  road  was  still 
?^rom  heaven  to  earth,  and  back  again  to  heaven. 
The  angel  of  Mercy,  bent  before  the  Throne, 
By  earnest  pleading,  seemed  to  hold  the  hand 
Di  Vengeance  back,  and  win  a  moment  more 
Of  late  repentance  for  some  sinful  world 
In  jeopardy :  and,  now,  the  hill  of  Grod, 
The  niountain  of  his  majesty,  rolled  flames 
Of  fire,  now  smiled  with  momentary  love. 
And  now  again  with  fiery  fierceness  burned ; 
And  from  behind  the  darkness  of  his  Throne, 
Through  which  created  vision  never  saw, 
The  living  Thunders,  in  their  native  caves, 
fluttered  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence, 
And  ready  seemed,  impatient  to  fulfil 
Some  errand  of  exterminating  wrath. 

Meanwhile  the  Earth  increased  in  wickedness, 
And  hasted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup. 
Satan  raged  loose,  Sin  had  her  will,  and  Death 
Enough.     Bkx)d  trode  upon  the  heels  of  blood, 
Revenge,  in  desperate  mood,  at  midnight  met 
Revenge,  War  brayed  to  War,  Deceit  deceived 
IDeceit,  Lie  cheated  Lie,  and  Treachery 
Mined  under  Treachery,  and  Perjury 
Swore  back  on  Peijury,  and  Blasphemy 
Arose  with  hideous  Blasphemy,  and  Curse 
Lfoud  answered  Curse }  and  drunkard,  stumbling, 

fell 
O'er  drunkard  fallen ;  and  husband  husband  met. 
Returning  each  from  other's  bed  defiled ; 
Thief  stole  from  thief,  and  robber  on  the  way 
Knocked  robber  down,  and  Lewdness,  Violence, 
And  Hate,  met  Lewdness,  Violence,  and  Hate. 
Oh,  Earth!  thy  hour  was  come !  the  last  elect 
Was  bom,  complete  the  number  of  the  good. 
And  the  last  sand  fell  from  the  glass  of  Time. 
The  cup  of  guilt  was  full  up  to  the  brim; 
And  Mercy,  weary  with  beseeching,  bad 
Retired  behind  the  sword  of  Justice,  red 
With  ultimate  and  unrepenting  wrath ; 
But  man  knew  not:  he  o^er  his  bowl  laughed  loud, 
And,  prophesying,  said,  "  To-morrow  shall 
As  this  day  be,  and  more  abundant  still !" 
As  thou  shalt   hear^But,  harkl    the  trumpet 

sounds, 
And  calls  to  evening  song ;  for,  though  with  hymn 
Eternal,  course  succeeding  course,  exUA 
In  presence  of  the  incarnate,  holy  God, 
And  celebrate  his  never-ending  praise, — 
Duly  at  mom  and  night,  the  multitudes 
Of  men  redeemed,  and  angels,  all  the  hosts 
Of  gloryi  join  in  universal  song, 
And  pour  celestial  harmony,  from  harps 
Abo^e  all  number,  eloquent  and  sweet. 
Above  all  thought  of  melody  conceived. 
And  BOW  behold  ths  fiur  Inhabitants, 


i^iigniiui  signi !  irom  numerous  ousiness  lum, 
And  round  and  round  through  all  the  extent  of 

bliss 
Towards  t!ie  temple  of  Jehovah  bow. 
And  worship  reverently  before  his  face ! 

Pursuits  are  various  here,  suiting  all  tastes, 
Though  holy  all,  and  glorifying  Grod. 
Observe  yon  band  pursue  the  sylvan  stream: 
Mounting  among  the  cliils,  they  pull  the  flower, 
Springing  as  soon  as  pulled,  and,  marvelling,  pry 
Into  its  veins,  and  circulating  blood. 
And  wondrous  mimicry  of  higher  life ; 
Admire  its  colours,  fragrance,  gentle  sh^pe ; 
And  thence  admire  the  God  who  made  it  so — 
So  simple,  complex,  and  so  beautiful. 

Behold  yon  other  band,  in  airy  robes 
Of  bliss.    They  weave  the  sacred  bower  of  rose 
And  myrtle  shade,  and  shadowy  verdant  bay, 
And  laurel,  towering  high;  and  round  their  song, 
The  pink  and  lily  bring,  and  amaranth, 
Narcissus  sweet,  and  jessamine;  and  bring 
The  clustering  vine,  stopping  with  flower  and  fruit, 
The  peach  and  orange,  and  the  sparkling  stream, 
Warbling  with  nectar  to  their  lips  unasked ; 
And  talk  the  while  of  everhsting  love. 

On  yonder  hill,  behold  another  band, 
Of  piercing,  steady,  intellectual  eye. 
And  spacious  forehead  of  sublimest  thought 
They  reason  deep  of  present,  future,  past; 
And  trace  effect  to  cause ;  and  meditate 
On  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  bind 
Circumference  to  centre ;  and  survey, 
With  optic  tubes,  that  fetch  remotest  stars 
Near  them,  the  systems  circling  round  immenso 
Innumerous.    See  how, — as  he,  the  sage. 
Among  the  most  renowned  in  days  of  Time, 
Renowned  for  large,  capacious,  holy  soul, 
Demonstrates  deariy  motion,  gravity. 
Attraction,  and  repulsbn,  still  opposed ; 
And  dips  into  the  deep,  original. 
Unknown,  mysterious  elements  of  things, — 
See  how  the  face  of  every  auditor 
Expands  with  admiration  of  the  skill. 
Omnipotence,  and  boundless  love  of  Grod ! 

These  other,  sitting  near  the  tree  of  life. 
In  robes  of  Unen  flowing  white  and  clean. 
Of  holiest  aspect,  of  divinest  soul, 
Angels  and  men, — into  the  glory  look 
Of  the  Redeeming  Love,  and  turn  the  leaves 
Of  man's  redemption  o'er,  the  secret  leaves. 
Which  none  on  earth  were  found  worthy  to  open. 
And,  as  they  read  the  mysteries  divine. 
The  endless  mysteries  of  salvation,  wrought 
By  Good's  incarnate  Son,  they  humbler  bow 
Before  the  Lamb,  and  glow  with  warmer  kve. 

These  other,  there  relaxed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yon  embowering  palms,  with  friendship  smile, 
And  talk  of  i^ncicnt  days,  and  young  pursuits, 
Of  dangers  passed,  of  godly  triumphs  won  j 
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And  atifr  the  legends  of  their  native  land, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  this  their  Father's  house. 

Behold  tliat  other  hand,  half  lifted  up 
Between  the  hill  and  dale,  reclined  beneath 
The  shadow  of  impending  rocks,  'mong  streams, 
And  thundering  waterfalls,  and  waving  boughs ; 
That  band  of  countenance  sublime  and  sweet, 
Whose  eye,  with  piercing,  intellectual  ray, 
Now  beams  severe,  or  now  bewildered  seems, 
Left  rolling  wild,  or  fixed  in  idle  gaze. 
While  Fancy  and  the  Soul  are  far  from  home ; 
These  hold  the  pencil,  art  divine !  and  throw 
Before  the  eye  remembered  scenes  of  love ; 
Each  picturing  to  each  the  hills,  and  skies, 
And  treasunfd  stories  of  the  world  he  left ; 
Or,  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  heaven. 
They  dip  their  hand  in  colour's  native  well, 
And,  on  the  everlasting  canvas,  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine. 
With  grace  and  grandeur  in  perfection  knit. 

But,  whatsoe'er  these  spirits  blessed  pursue. 
Where'er  they  go,  whatever  sights  they  see 
Of  glory  and  bliss  through  all  the  tracts  of  heaven 
The  centre,  still,  the  figure  eminent, 
Whither  they  ever  turn,  on  whom  all  eyes 
Repose  with  infinite  delight,  is  God, 
And  his  incarnate  Son,  the  Lamb  once  slun 
On  Calvary,  to  ransom  ruined  men. 

None  idle  here.  Look  where  thou  wilt,  they  all 
Are  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit ; 
Not  happy  else.    Hence  is  it  that  the  song 
Of  heaven  is  ever  new ;  for  daily  thus, 
And  nightly,  new  discoveries  are  made 
Of  God's  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  love, 
Which  give  the  understanding  larger  room, 
And  swell  the  hymn  with  ever-growing  praise. 

Behold,  they  cease  I  and  every  face  to  GKxl 
Turns ;  and  we  pause  from  high  poetic  theme. 
Not  worthy  least  of  being  sung  in  heaven ; 
And  on  unvailed  Godhead  look  from  this, 
Our  oft-frequented  hill.    He  takes  the  harp, 
Nor  needs  to  seek  befitting  phrase :  unsought. 
Numbers  harmonious  roll  along  the  lyre ; 
As  river  in  its  native  bed,  they  flow 
Spontaneous,  flowing  with  the  tide  of  thought. 
He  takes  the  harp — a  bard  of  Judah  leads. 
This  night,  the  boundless  song,  the  bard  that  once. 
When  Israel's  king  was  sad  and  sick  to  death, 
A  message  brought  of  fifteen  added  years. 
Before  the  Throne  he  stands  sublime,  in  robes 
Of  glory;  and  now  his  fingers  wake  the  chords 
To  praise,  which  we  and  all  in  heaven  repeat 

Harps  of  Eternity!  begin  the  song, 
Redeemed  and  angel  harps !  begin  to  Gfod, 
Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new, 
While  I  extol  Him,  holy,  just,  and  good. 
I^ife,  beauty,  light,  inteUigenoe,  and  love 
Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite ! 
Ifnaearchahle  Jehovah !  God  of  truth, 


Maker,  upholder,  governor  of  all ! 
Thyself  unmade,  ungovemed,  unupheld  I 
Omnipotent,  unchangeable.  Great  Grod ! 
ExhaustlesB  fulness !  giving  unimpaired  I 
Bounding  immenuty,  unspread,  unbound ! 
Highest  and  best !  beginning,  middle,  end ! 
AU-seeing  Eye  I  all-seeing,  and  unseen ! 
Hearing,  unheard  !  all-knowing,  and  unkoownl 
Above  all  praise  1  above  all  height  of  thought  I 
Proprietor  of  immortality ! 
Gbry  ineffable !  bliss  underived ! 
Of  old  thou  builtst  thy  throne  on  righteoomeai^ 
Before  the  rooming  Stars  their  song  began. 
Or  silence  heard  the  voice  of  praise.    Tboa  iaidst 
Eternity's  foundation  stone,  and  aawst 
Life  and  existence  out  of  Thee  begin. 
Mysterious  more,  the  more  displayed,  where  stiD 
Upon  thy  glorious  Throne  thou  sitst  alooe, 
Hast  sat  alone,  and  shalt  forever  sit 
Alone,  Invisible,  Immortal  One ! 
Behind  essential  brightness  unbeheld. 
Incomprehensible !  what  weight  shall  weigh, 
What  measure  measure  Thee !    What  know  wt 

more 
Of  Thee,  what  need  to  know,  than  Thou  had 

Uught, 
And  bidst  us  still  repeat,  at  mom  and  even  1 — 
God  I  Everlasting  Father!  Holy  One  I 
Our  God,  our  Father,  our  Eternal  All  I 
Source  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  retum; 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made, 
Who  made  the  heaven,  who  made  the  flowery  lan^ 
Who  made  all  made,  who  orden,  governs  all, 
Who  walks  upon  the  wind,  who  holds  the  wava 
In  hollow  of  thy  hand,  whom  thunden  wait. 
Whom  temped  serve,  whom  flaming  fires  obey, 
Who  guides  ihfi  cireuit  of  the  endless  yean, 
And  sitst  on  high,  and  makest  creation's  top 
Thy  footstoc^  and  beholdst,  below  Thee,  all- 
All  nought,  all  less  than  nought,  and  vanity. 
Like  transient  dust  that  hovere  on  the  scale, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  are  scattered  in  thy  breatL 
Thou  sitst  on  high,  and  measurest  destinies, 
And  days,  and  months,  and  wide-revolving  yean; 
And  dost  according  to  thy  holy  will ; 
And  none  can  stay  thy  hand,  and  none  withhold 
Thy  glory;  for  in  judgment.  Thou,  as  well 
As  merey,  art  exalted,  day  and  night 
Past,  present,  future,  magnify  thy  name. 
Thy  works  all  praise  Thee,  all  thy  angels  praisfl^ 
Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altara  bum 
The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love. 
They  praise  Thee  now,  their  hearts^  thdr  viwc* 

praise. 

And  swell  the  rapture  of  the  glorions  song. 
Harp!  lift  thy  voice  on  high!  shout,  angeis^  shoot  I 
And  budest,  ye  redeemed!  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb  who  bought  us  with  hb  blood, 
From  every  kindred,  nation,  people,  tongue; 
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k.Tid  gavie  ds  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 
^  f  life,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
•  fiout  back  to  ancient  Time  I  Sing  loud,  and  wave 
r*>a»T  palms  of  triumph !  sing.  Where  is  thy  sting, 
>    X>eath!  where  is  thy  victory,  O  Grave! 
rhaanks  be  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 
J 9  ^victory  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
:^ciz*p !  lift  thy  voice  on  high!  shout,  angels,  shout! 
^xadi  loudest,  ye  Redeemed!  glory  to  God, 
^vacl  to  the  Lamb,  all  gtory  and  all  praise, 
^11  glory  and  all  praise,  at  atom  and  even, 
F^liAt  come  and  go  eternally,  and  find 
[Js  b&ppy  still,  and  Thee  for  ever  blessed ! 
IHrlory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.    Amen. 
Por  ever,  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

.Ajid  thoee  who  stood  upoh  the  sea  of  gla^ 
A^zid  those  who  stood  upon  the  battletaients 
A.nd  lofty  towers  of  New  Jerusalem, 
A.nd  those  who  circBhg  stood,  bowing  a&r, 
KxsJted  on  the  everlasting  hills, 
T^lioasands  of  Thousands,  thousands  infinite, 
"With  voice  of  boundless  love,  answered,  Amen. 
And  dirough  Eternity  near,  and  remote, 
7liie  worlds^  adoring,  echoed  back,  Amen. 
Ajod  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
TYke  One  Eternal,  smiled  superior  bliss ! 
Axxd  every  eye,  and  every  face  in  heaven, 
Reflecting  and  reflected,  beamed  with  love, 
^or  did  he  not,  the  Virtue  new  arrived. 
From  Godhead  gain  an  individual  smile, 
Of  high  acceptance,  and  of  welcome  high. 
And  confirmation  evermore  in  good. 
Mecmtimd  the  landscape  glowed  with  holy  joy. 
Zephyr,  with  wing  dipped  from  the  well  of  life, 
Sporting  through  Paradise,  and  living  dews ; 
"Fhe  flowers,  the  spicy  shrubs,  the  lawn,  refreshed. 
Breathed  their  selectest  balm,  breathed  odoun;  such 
As  angels  love ;  and  all  the  trees  of  heaven, 
T*he  cedar,  pine,  and  everlasting  oak. 
Rejoicing  on  the  mountains,  clapped  their  hands. 


BOOK  vn. 

Ab  one  who  nie£tates  at  evening  tide, 
Wandering  akme  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
And  flies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  viiible  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
Discovered  hitherto^  pursuing  tracts 
As  yet  ontravelled  and  unknown,  through  vast 
Of  new  and  sweet  imaginings ;  if  chance 
Some  airy  harp,  waked  by  the  gentle  sprites 
Of  twilight,  or  Hght  touch  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  soft  succession  fidl  upon  his  car. 
And  fill  the  desert  with  its  heavenly  tones ; 
He  Halens  intense,  and  pleas^  exceedingly, 
And  withNi  H  mtj  nt/fet  itop;  yet  when 


With  fondest  haste  returns :  so  did  the  Seer, 
So  did  his  audience,  after  worship  passed, 
And  praise  in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to  hear 
Of  man,  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre. 
Or  the  attentive  ear ;  and  thus  the  bard. 
Not  unbesought,  again  resumed  his  song. 

In  customed  glory  bright,  that  mom,  tlie  Sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat. 
And  joy;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth  and  strong 
To  mount  the  sleep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  Staw 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  fiice ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride,  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom ;  and,  spread  out  beneath  his  eye. 
Earth  smiled.   Up  to  hii^  warm  embrace,  the  Dews, 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  hn  absence,  flew. 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  un- 
locked, 
And  gave  the  wartton  breeze  that,  newly  woke, 
Revell^  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateftil  smells ;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — from  arboured  bower,  the  thrush. 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymtied  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  looked  another  way. 

No  sign  was  there  of  change.   AH  nature  moved 
In  wonted  harmony.    Men,  as  they  met. 
In  morning  salutation,  praised  the  day. 
And  talked  of  common  things.   The  husbandman 
Prepared  the  soil,  and  silver-tongued  Hope 
Promised  another  harvest.     In  the  streets, 
Each  wishing  to  make  profit  of  his  neighbour, 
Mefchants,  assembling,  spoke  of  trying  times. 
Of  bankruptcies,  and  markets  glutted  frill ; 
Or,  crowding  to  the  beach,  where,  to  their  ear, 
The  oath  of  foreign  accent,  and  the  noise 
Uncouth  of  trade's  rough  sons,  made  music  sweet, 
Elate  with  certain  gain, — beheld  the  bark, 
Elxpected  long,  enriched  with  other  climes. 
Into  the  harbour  safely  steer ;  or  saw. 
Parting  with  many  a  weeping  farewell  sad. 
And  blesnng  uttered  rude,  and  sacred  pledge. 
The  rich  laden  carack,  bound  to  distant  shore, 
And  hopefrdly  talked  of  her  coming  back. 
With  richer  fraught ;  or  sitting  at  the  desk, 
In  calculatbn  deep  and  intricate 
Of  loss  and  profit  balancing,  relieved, 
At  intervals,  the  irksome  task,  with  thought 
Of  future  ease,  retired  in  villa  snug. 

With  subtle  look,  amid  his  parchments,  sat 
The  lawyer,  weaving  his  sophistries  for  court 
To  meet  at  mid-day.    On  his  weary  couch, 
Fat  Luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch. 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obtrusive  beam, 
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That  through  his  lattice  peeped  dendvely. 

The  restlcM  mker  had  begun  again 

To  count  his  heaps.    Before  her  toilet  stood 

The  fair,  and,  as  with  guileful  skill  she  decked 

Her  loveliness,  thought  of  the  coming  ballj 

New  lovers,  or  the  sweeter  nuptial  night. 

And  evil  men,  of  desperate,  lawless  life. 

By  oath  of  deep  damnation  leagued  to  ill 

Remoraelessly,  fled  from  the  face  of  day, 

Against  the  innocent  their  counsel  held, 

Plotting  unpardonable  deeds  of  blood| 

And  villanies  of  fearful  magnitude. 

Despots,  secure  behind  a  thousand  bolts  " 

The  workmanship  of  fear,  foiged  chains  for  man. 

Senates  were  meeting,  statesmen  loudly  talked 

Of  national  resources,  war  and  peace, 

And  sagely  balanced  empires  soon  to  end ; 

And  faction's  jaded  minbns,  by  the  page 

Paid  for  abuse  and  oft-repeated  lies. 

In  daily  prints,  the  thorough-fare  of  news, 

For  parly  schemes  made  interest,  under  ck>ak 

Of  liberty,  and  right,  and  public  weal. 

In  holy  conclave,  bbhops  spoke  of  tithes, 

And  of  the  awful  wickedness  of  men.    . 

Intoxicate  with  sceptres,  diadems, 

And  universal  rule,  and  panting  hard 

For  fame,  heroes  were  leading  on  the  brave 

To  battle.    Men,  in  science  deeply  read, 

And  academic  theory,  foretold 

Improvements  vast ;  and  learned  sceptics  proved 

That  earth  should  with  eternity  endure— 

Concluding  madly,  that  there  was  no  God. 

No  sign  of  change  appeareil:  to  every  man 
That  day  seemed  as  the  past.   From  noontide  path 
The  sun  looked  gloriously  on  earth,  and  all 
Her  scenes  of  giddy  folly  smiled  secure, 
When  suddenly,  alas,  fair  Earth !  the  sun 
Was  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  his  beams  returned 
Up  to  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  over  all 
The  earth  came  night,  moonless  and  starless  night 
Nature  stood  still.    The  seas  and  rivers  stood, 
And  all  the  winds,  and  every  Uving  thing. 
The  cataract,  that,  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rushed  down  impetuously,  as  seized,  at  once. 
By  sudden  frost,  with  all  his  hoary  locks. 
Stood  still ;  and  beasts  of  every  kind  stood  still. 
A  deep  and  dreadful  silence  reigned  alone ! 
Hope  died  in  every  breast,  and  on  all  men 
Came  fear  and  trembling.    None  to  his  neighbour 

spoke. 
Husband  thought  not  of  wife,  nor  of  her  child 
The  mother,  nor  friend  of  firiend,  nor  foe  of  foe. 
In  horrible  suspense  all  mortals  stood ; 
And,  as  they  stood  and  listened,  chariots  were 

beard. 
Rolling  in  heaven.    Revealed  in  flaming  fire. 
The  angel  of  Qod  appeared  in  stature  vast, 
Blazing,  and  lifting  up  his  hand  on  high. 
By  him  that  lives  for  ever,  swore,  that  Time 


Shouki  be  no  more.    Throu^ioiit,  creatiaii  heui 
And  sighed ;  all  riven,  lakes^  and  seas,  and  woodi^ 
Desponding  waste,  and  cuXivated  vale, 
Wild  cave,  and  ancient  hill,  and  every  nek. 
Sighed.    Earth,  arrested  in  her  wonted  path, 
As  ox  struck  by  the  lifted  axe,  when  nought 
Was  feared,  in  all  her  entrails  deeply  giouied. 
A  universal  crash  was  heard,  as  if 
The  ribs  of  Nature  broke,  and  all  her  dark 
Foundations  failed ;  and  deadly  paleness  aaft 
On  every  face  of  man,  and  every  heart 
G^rew  chill,  and  every  knee  hu  feUow  smote. 
None  spoke,  none  stirred,  none  wept;  Ibr  hoimr 

heki 
AH  motionless,  and  fettered  every  tongoe. 
Again,  o*er  all  the  nations  silence  fell : 
And,  in  the  heavens,  robed  in  excessive  l^t, 
That  drove  the  thick  of  darkness  far  aside. 
And  walked  with  penetration  keen,  throng  all 
The  abodes  of  men,  another  angel  stood. 
And  blew  the  trump  of  God :  Awake,  ye  dead. 
Be  changed,  ye  living,  and  put  on  the  gaib 
Of  immortality.     Awake,  arise! — 
The  God  of  judgment  coraes !  This  said  the  vqsk, 
And  Silence,  from  eternity  that  slept 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  creating  Word, 
And  all  the  noise  of  Time,  awakened  heard. 
Heaven  heard,  and  earth,  and  ferthest  hell,  throogh 

all 
Her  regions  of  despair ;  the  ear  of  Death 
Heard,  and  the  sleep  that  for  so  long  a  night 
Pressed  on  his  leaden  eyelids,  fled ;  and  all 
The  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed. 

Old  men,  that  on  their  staff,  bending,  had  leaned, 
Crazy  and  frail,  or  sat,  benumbed  with  age, 
In  weary  listlessness,  ripe  for  the  grave. 
Felt  through  their  sluggish  veins  and  withered 

limbs 
New  vigour  fk>w ;  the  wrinkled  face  grew  smooth; 
Upon  the  head,  that  Time  had  razored  hare. 
Rose  bushy  locks ;  and  as  his  son  in  prime 
Of  strength  and  youth,  the  aged  fiither  stood. 
Changing  herself,  the  mother  saw  her  son 
Grow  up,  and  suddenly  put  on  the  form 
Of  manhood ;  and  the  wretch,  that  begging  sat, 
Limbless,  deformed,  at  comer  of  the  way. 
Unmindful  of  his  crutch,  in  joint  and  limb, 
Arose  complete ;  and  he,  that  on  the  bed 
Of  mortal  sickness,  worn  with  sore  distress, 
Lay  breathing  forth  his  soul  to  death,  £eiL  now 
The  tide  of  life  and  vigour  rushing  back ; 
And,  looking  up,  behekl  his  weeping  wife, 
And  daughter  fond,  that  o'er  him,  bendiqg,  stot^wd 
To  close  his  eyes.    The  frantic  madman,  too^ 
In  whose  confused  brain  reason  had  kist 
Her  way,  long  driven  at  random  to  and  fio^ 
Grew  sober,  and  his  manacles  fell  off. 
The  newly-sheeted  corpse  arose,  and  stared 
On  those  who  dressed  it;  and  the  coffined  deai^ 
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That  men  were  bearing  to  the  tomb,  awoke, 
And  mingled  with  their  firiends*,  and  armiea,  which 
The  trump  eorpriaed,  met  in  the  furious  shock 
Of  battle,  saw  the  bleeding  ranks,  new  fallen, 
Rise  up  at  onoe,  and  to  their  ghastly  cheeks 
Return  the  stream  of  life  in  healthy  flow ; 
And  as  the  anatomist,  with  all  his  band 
Of  rude  disciples,  o'er  the  safafect  hong, 
And  impolitely  hewed  his  way,  through  bones 
And  muscles  of  the  sacred  human  form, 
Exposing  barbarously  to  wanton  gaxe, 
The  mysteries  of  nature,  joint  embraced 
His  kindred  joint,  the  wounded  flesh  grew  up, 
And  suddenly  the  injured  man  awoke, 
Among  their  hands,  and  stood  arrayed  complete 
In  immortality — forgiving  scarce 
The  insult  offered  to  his  day  in  death. 

That  was  the  hour,  k>ng  wished  for  by  the  good. 
Of  nnivenal  Jubilee  to  all 
The  sons  of  bondage:  from  the  oppressor's  hand 
The  scourge  of  violenoe  fell,  and  from  his  back, 
Healed  of  its  fltripes,  the  biuden  of  the  sUva 

The  youth  of  great  religious  soul,  who  sal 
Retired  in  volontary  lonelinesS| 
In  rsrerie  eztraTagant  now  wrapped, 
Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date^ 
With  filial  awe,  and  dipping  oft  his  peo 
To  write  immortal  things  ,•  to  pleasure  deaf, 
And  joys  of  common  men,  working  his  way 
With  mighty  energy,  not  uninspired, 
Through  all  the  mines  of  thought ;  reciklesB  of  pain, 
And  weariness,  and  wasted  health,  the  scoff 
Of  Pride,  or  growl  of  Envy's  hellish  brood; 
While  Fancy,  voyaged  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  yeare  revealed,  heard  many  a  future  age. 
With  commendation  loud,  repeat  Ids  name,— • 
False  prophetess !  (he  day  of  change  was  come, — 
Behind  the  shadow  of  eternity, 
He  saw  Ids  visions  set  of  eartidy  fame. 
For  ever  set ;  nor  sighed,  while  through  his  veins, 
In  lighter  current,  ran  immortal  life^ 
His  form  renewed  to  undec&ying  health; 
To  undecaying  health,  his  soul,  erewhile 
Not  tuned  amiss  to  God's  eternal  praise. 

All  men  in  field  and  city,  by  the  way, 
On  Und  or  sea,  lolling  in  gorgeous  hall. 
Or  plying  at  the  oar;  crawling  in  rags 
Obscure,  or  dazzling  in  embroidered  gold, 
Abne,  in  companies,  at  home^  abroad ; 
In  wanton  merriment  surprised  and  taken, 
Or  kneeling  rererently  in  act  of  prayer ; 
Or  cursing  recklessly,  or  uttering  lies ; 
Or  lapping  greedily,  firom  slander's  cup, 
The  bkxxl  of  reputation ;  or  between 
Friendships  and  brotherhoods  devising  strife ; 
Or  plotting  to  defile  a  neighbour's  bed ; 
In  duel  met  with  dagger  of  revenge ; 
Or  casting,  on  the  widow's  heritage, 
The  eye  of  oovetousness;  or,  with  full  hand, 
10 


On  merey's  noiseless  errands,  unobierved. 

Administering ;  or  meditating  fraud 

And  deeds  of  horrid  barbarous  intent ; 

In  full  punuit  of  unexperienced  hope, 

Fluttering  along  the  flowery  path  of  youth; 

Or  steeped  in  disappointment's  bttlemess, 

The  fevered  cup  that  guilt  must  ever  drink,  ' 

When  parched  and  fainting  on  the  road  of  ill ; 

Beggar  and  king,  the  clown  and  haughty  lord; 

The  venerable  sage,  and  empty  fop; 

The  ancient  matron,  and  the  rosy  bride ; 

The  virgin  chaste,  and  shriveled  harlot  vile; 

The  savage  fieroe,  and  man  of  science,  mild ; 

The  good  and  evil,  in  a  moment,  all 

Were  changed,  corruptible  to  incorrupt, 

And  mortal  to  immortal,  ne'er  to  change. 

And  now,  descending  from  the  bowen  of  heaven, 
Soft  aire  o'er  all  tho  earth,  spreading,  were  heard, 
And  Hallelujahs  sweet,  the  harmony 
Of  righteous  souls  that  came  to  repossess 
Their  kmg-n^lected  bodies ;  and  anon 
Upon  the  ear  fell  horribly  the  sound 
Of  coning^  and  the  yeUs  of  damned  despair. 
Uttered  by  felon  spuits^  that  the  tnunp 
Had  summoned  from  the  burning  glooms  of  heU 
To  put  their  bodies  on,  reserved  for  wo. 

Now,  starting  up  among  the  living  changed. 
Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
Each  particle  of  dust  was  claimed :  the  tur( 
For  ages  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
Of  men,  rose,  organized  in  human  form ; 
The  monumental  stones  were  rolled  away; 
The  doon  of  death  were  opened ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  charnel  hoose^ 
Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldered  bones  that 

sought 
Their  proper  place.     Instinctive,  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part:  from  grass-grown  mould, 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up^ 
Reanimate ;  and,  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered  marble,  uodiitinguished  rose 
The  great,  nor  heeded  onoe  the  lavish  rhyme. 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 
The  Memphian  mummy,  that  from  age  to  age^ 
Descending,  bought  and  soU  a  thousand  times, 
In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed. 
Wrapped   in  mysterious  weeds^  the  wondroos 


Of  many  an  erring  tale,  shook  off  its  rags; 

And  the  brown  son  of  Elgypt  stood  beside 

The  European,  his  hst  purchaser. 

In  vale  remote,  the  hermit  rose,  surprised 

At  crowds  that  rose  around  him,  where  he  thought 

His  slumben  had  been  single;  and  the  bard. 

Who  fondly  covenanted  with  his  friend. 

To  hy  his  bones  beneath  the  sighing  bough 

Of  some  old  bnely  tree,  rising,  was  pressed 

By  multitudes  that  claimed  their  proper  dust 

From  the  same  spot;  and  he,  that,  richly  hdarsod^ 
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Wiih  gloomy  garniture  of  purchased  wo, 
Embalmed,  in  princely  sepulchre  was  laid, 
Apart  from  vulgar  men,  built  nicely  round 
And  round  by  the  proud  heir,  who  bluahed  to 

think 
Hie  father's  lordly  clay  should  ever  mix 
With  peasant  dust, — saw  by  his  side  awake 
The  clown  that  long  had  slumbered  in  his  arms. 
The  family  tomb,  to  whose  devouring  mouth 
Descended  aire  and  son,  age  after  age, 
In  long,  unbroken,  hereditary  line. 
Poured  forth,  at  once,  the  ancient  father  rude, 
And  all  his  offspring  of  a  thousand  years. 
Refreshed  from  sweet  repose,  awoke  the  man 
Of  charitable  life— awoke  and  sung : 
And  from  his  prison  house,  sbwly  and  sad, 
As  if  unsatisfied  with  holding  near 
Communion  with  thd  earth,  the  miser  drew 
His  carcass  forth,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 

howled 
Unsolaced  by  his  gold  and  silver  then. 
From  simple  stone  in  lonely  wilderness^ 
That  hoary  lay,  o'er-lettered  by  the  hand 
Of  oftrfrequenting  pilgrim,  who  had  taught 
The  willow  tree  to  weep,  at  morn  and  even, 
Over  the  sacred  spot, — the  martyr  saint, 
To  song  of  seraph  harp,  triumphant,  rose, 
*  Well  pleased  that  he  had  suffered  to  the  death. 
'*  The  cloud-clapped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,'* 
As  sung  the  bard  by  Nature's  hand  anointed. 
In  whose  capacious  giant  numbers  rolled 
The  passions  of  old  Time,  fell  lumbering  down. 
All  cities  fell,  and  every  work  of  man. 
And  gave  their  portion  forth  of  human  dust, 
Touched  by  the  mortal  finger  of  decay. 
Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  every  fowl  of  heaven. 
And  fish,  and  animal,  the  wild  and  tame, 
Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust 

Alas  I  ye  sons  of  strength,  ye  ancient  oaks. 
Ye  holy  pines,  ye  elms,  and  cedars  tall, 
Like  towers  of  God,  far  sten  on  Catmel  mount. 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  boughs  on  high. 
And  laughed  at  all  the  winds,--yottr  hour  was 

oomet 
Ye  laurels,  ever  green,  and  bays,  that  wont 
To  wreath  the  patriot  and  the  poet's  brow; 
Ye  myrtle  bowers,  and  groves  of  sacred  shade^ 
Where  music  ever  sung,  and  Zephyr  fanned 
His  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  life. 
And  Spring  for  ever  smiled,  the  fragrant  haunt 
Of  Love,  and  liealth,  and  ever-dancing  Miith, — 
Alas!  how  suddenly  your  verdure  died, 
And  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no  more! 
Ye  flowers  of  beauty,  penciled  by  the  hand 
Of  God,  who  annually  renewed  your  birth. 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  Nature  chaste, 
Ye  smiling-featured  daughters  6f  the  Sun ! 
Fairer  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan's  stream 
Leading  your  gentle  live^  retirsd,  unseen ; 


Or  on  the  sainted  clifft  on  Zion  hill 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  the  heavenly  dew% 
In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  bves. 
Watched  by  the  stars,  and  offering,  every  mom. 
Your  incense  grateful  both  to  God  and  man ; — 
Ye  lovely  gentle  things,  alas!  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now!  ye  withered  all, 
All  in  a  moment  drd^ed,  and  on  your  roots 
The  grasp  of  everiasting  winter  seixcd! 
Children  of  song,  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in  air. 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres,  and  Gnt 
In  levee  of  the  mom,  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dawn ; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  bough, 
In  melancholy  numbers,  sung  the  day 
To  rest;— your  little  wings,  failing,  diMolvcd, 
In  middle  air,  and  on  yoor  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell!  Nor  did  his  vring, 
That  sailed  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  and  fiunrM 
The  sun,  avail  the  eagle  then;  quick  smittsn, 
His  plumige  withered  in  meridian  height, 
And,  in  the  valley,  sunk  the  krnlly  bird, 
A  cbd  of  day.    Before  the  ploughman  lUl 
His  steers,  and  in  midway  the  furrow  left. 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flodis  around  him  tora 
To  dust    Beneath  his  rider  feU  the  steed 
To  niins :  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff)  or  in  the  foiioos  chase. 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  missed  his  p«w« 
On  earth  no  living  thing  was  seen  but  men. 
New-changed,  or  riking  from  the  opening  tomb. 
Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre^ 
And  she  that  sat  on  Thames,  queen  of  the  was, 
Cities  once  Aimed  on  earth,  convulsed  throngh  aU 
Their  mighty  ruins,  threw  their  miflions  ibfth. 
Palmyra's  dead,  where  Desolation  sat, 
From  age  to  age,  well  pleased  in  solitude^ 
And  silence,  save  when  traveller's  foot,  or  owl 
Of  night,  or  fragment  mouldering  down  to  dost, 
Broke  faintly  on  his  desert  ear, — awoke. 
And  Salem,  holy  dty,  where  the  Prince 
Of  Life,  by  death,  a  second  life  secured 
To  man,  and  with  him,  from  the  gimve^  radeemed, 
A  choeen  number  brought,  to  retinae 
His  great  ascent  on  high,  and  give  sure  pledge^ 
That  death  was  foiled, — her  generationB  now, 
Gave  up,  of  kings  and  priests,  and  Pharisees: 
Nor  even  the  Sadduoee,  who  fi>ndly  said, 
No  mom  of  resurrection  e'er  shooM  come. 
Could  sit  the  summons;  to  his  ear  did  reedi 
The  trumpet's  voice,  and,  ill  prepared  for  what 
He  oft  had  proved  shoukl  never  be,  he  mee 
Reluctantly,  and  on  his  face  began 
To  bum  eternal  shame.    The  dties,  Coo^ 
Of  old  ensepulchred  beneath  the  flood. 
Or  deeply  slumbering  under  mountains  huge, 
That  Earthquake,  servant  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Had  on  their  wicked  population  thrown; 
And  marts  of  busy  trade,  long  ploughed  and  n«% 
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Ut  bard,  yet  not  forgotten  tneir  wicKeune«8, 
In  heaven ; — poured  forth  their  ancient  multitudea, 
That  vainly  wished  their  sleep  had  never  broke. 
From  battle-fields,  where  men  by  millions  met 
To  murder  each  his  fellow,  and  make  sport 
To  kings  and  heroes,  things  long  since  forgot, 
Innumerous  armies  rose,  unbannered  all, 
Unpanoplied,  unpraised ;  nor  found  a  prince, 
Or  general  then,  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 
The  hero's  slaves,  and  all  the  scarlet  troops 
Of  antichrist,  and  all  that  fought  for  rule, — 
Many  high-sounding  names,  familiar  once 
On  earth,  and  praised  exceedingly,  but  now 
Familiar  most  in  hell,  their  dungeon  fit, 
Where  they  may  war  eternally  with  God^s 
Almighty  thunderbolts,  and  win  them  pangs 
Of  keener  wo,— saw,  as  they  sprung  to  life, 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  ready  stand, 
And  helpless  virgin,  ravished  in  their  sport. 
To  plead  against  them  at  the  coming  Doom. 
The  Roman  legions,  boasting  once,  how  loud ! 
Of  liberty,  and  fighting  bravely  o'er 
The  torrid  and  the  frigid  zone,  the  sands 
Of  burning  Eg3rpt,  and  the  frozen  hills 
Of  snowy  Albion,  to  make  mankind 
Their  thralls,  untaught  that  he  who  made  or  kept 
A  slave  could  ne'er  himself  be  truly  frpe, — 
That  morning,  gathered  up  their  dust,  which  lay 
Wide-scattered  over  half  the  globe ;  nor  saw 
Their  eagled  banners  then.    Sennacherib's  hoots. 
Embattled  once  against  the  sons  of  Ood, 
With  insoH  bold,  quick  as  the  noise  of  mirth 
And  revelry,  sunk  in  their  drunken  camp. 
When  death's  dark  angel,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Their  vitals  touched,  and  made  each  pulse  stand 

still,— 
Awoke  in  sorrow;  and  the  multitudes 
Of  Grog,  and  all  the  fated  crew  that  warred 
Against  the  chosen  saints,  in  the  last  days. 
At  Armageddon,  when  the  Lord  came  down, 
Mustering  his  host  on  Israel's  holy  hiUs, 
And,  from  the  treasures  of  his  snow  and  hail, 
Rained  terror,  and  confusion  rained,  and  death. 
And  gave  to  all  the  beasts,  and  fowls  of  heaven, 
Of  captains'  flesh,  and  blood  of  men  of  war, 
A  feast  of  many  days, — revived,  and,  doomed 
To  second  death,  stood  in  Hamonah's  vale. 

Nor  yet  did  all  that  fell  in  battle  rise, 
That  day,  to  wailing.    Here  and  there  were  seen 
The  patriot  bands  that  from  his  guilty  throne 
The  despot  tore,  unshackled  nations,  made 
The  prince  respect  the  people's  laws,  drove  bock 
The  wave  of  proud  invasion,  and  rebuked 
The  frantic  fiiryof  the  multitude, 
Rebelled,  and  fought  and  fell  for  liberty 
Right  understood,  true  heroes  in  the  speech 
Of  heavm,  where  words  express  the  thoughts  of 
bim 


lew, 
That  mom,  arose,  with  joy  and  melody. 

AU  woke— the  north  and  south  gave  on  their 
dead. 
The  caravan,  that  in  mid-journey  sunk, 
With  all  its  merchandise,  expected  long, 
And  long  forgot,  ingulfed  beneath  the  tide 
Of  death,  that  the  wild  Spirit  of  the  winds 
Swept,  in  his  wrath,  along  the  wilderness. 
In  the  wide  desert, — woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
Around,  and  populous  with  risen  men: 
Nor  of  his  relics  thought  the  pilgrim  then, 
Nor  merchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries. 

And  he,  far  voyaging  from  home  and  friend^ 
Too  curious,  with  a  mortal  eye  to  peep 
Into  the  secrete  of  the  Pole,  forbid 
By  nature,  whom  fierce  Winter  seized,  and  froze 
To  death,  and  wrapped  in  winding  sheet  of  ice, 
And  sung  the  requiem  of  his  shivering  ghost, 
With  the  loud  organ  of  his  mighty  winds. 
And  on  his  memoiy  threw  the  snow  of  ages, 
Felt  the  long-absent  warmth  of  life  return, 
And  shook  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed. 

All  rose,  of  every  age,  of  every  dime. 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 
Of  all  mankind,  fiur  as  they  seemed,  that  mom, 
When  first  they  met  in  ParadiBe,  unfallen, 
Uncursed, — ^from  ancient  slumber  broke,  where 

once 
Euphrates  rolled  his  stream ;  and  by  them  stood, 
In  stature  equal,  and  in  soul  as  large, 
Their  last  posterity,  though  poets  sung. 
And  sages  proved  them  &r  degenerate. 

Blessed  sight!  not  unobserved  by  angels,  nor 
Unpraised,— that  day,  'mong  men  of  every  tribe 
And  hue,  from  those  who  drank  of  Tenglio's  stream, 
To  those  who  nightly  saw  the  Hermit  Cross, 
In  utmost  south  retired, — rising,  were  seen 
The  fair  and  ruddy  sons  of  Albion's  land. 
How  glad ! — not  those  who  travelled  far  and  sailed, 
To  purchase  human  flesh,  or  wreath  the  yoke 
Of  vassalage  on  savage  Uberty, 
Or  suck  large  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  slaves  ■ 
Or,  with  refined  knavery,  to  cheat, 
Politely  villanous,  untutored  men 
Out  of  their  property ;  or  gather  shells, 
Intaglios  rude,  old  pottery,  and  store 
Of  mutilated  gods  of  stone,  and  scraps 
Of  barbarous  epitaphs  defaced,  to  be 
Among  the  learned  the  theme  of  warm  debate, 
And  hifinite  conjecture,  sagely  wrong ! — 
But  those,  denied  to  self,  to  earthly  fame 
Denied,  and  earthly  wealth ;  who  kindred  left, 
And  home,  and  ease,  and  all  the  cultured  joys. 
Conveniences^  and  delicate  delights. 
Of  ripe  society;  in  the  great  cause 
Of  man's  salvation,  greatly  valorous, — 
The  warrion  of  Messiah,  messengers 
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Of  peace,  and  %ht,  and  lUis,  whoae  eye,  nniealed, 
Saw  up  the  path  of  ioimoitallty, 
Far  into  bliaa,  aaw  men,  imnKfftal  men, 
Wide  wandering  fitMn  the  way;  edipaed  in  night, 
Dark,  moonleaa,  moral  night;  living  like  beaata^ 
Like  beaita  descending  to  the  grave,  untaught 
Of  life  to  come,  unaanctified,  unsaved ; 
Who,  atrong,  though  seeming  weak;  who^  war- 
like, though 
Unanned  with  bow  and  sword ;  appearing  mad. 
Though  sounder  than  the  schoola  alone  e*er  made 
The  doctor's  head ;  devote  to  God  and  truth, 
And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal,  beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  turning  back; 
And  casting  far  behind  all  earthly  care, 
All  oountryshipa,  all  national  fpgards. 
And  enmities,  all  narrow  bourns  of  state 
And  aelfiah  policy;  beneath  their  feet 
Treading  all  fear  of  opposition  down, 
All  fear  of  danger,  of  reproach  all  fear, 
And  evil  tongues; — went  forth,  from  Britain  went 
A  noiseless  band  of  heavenly  soldiery. 
From  not  the  armoury  of  Grod  equipped, 
Invincible,  to  conquer  sin,  to  blow 
The  trump  of  freedom  in  the  despot's  ear, 
To  tell  the  bruted  slave  his  manhood  high. 
His  birthright  liberty,  and  in  his  hand 
To'put  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
By  God's  own  signature ;  to  drive  away 
From  earth  the  dark,  infernal  legionary 
Of  auperalition,  ignorance,  and  hell; 
High  on  the  pagan  hills,  where  Satan  sat, 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  sulvject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanuel's  cross, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth ;  and,  in  the  wilderness 
Of  human  waste,  to  sow  eternal  life; 
And  from  the  rock,  where  Sin,  with  horrid  yell, 
Devoured  its  victims  unredeemed,  to  raise 
The  melody  of  grateful  hearts  to  HeaTen: 
To  falsehood,  truth;  to  pride,  humility; 
To  insult,  meekness;  pardon,  to  revenge; 
To  stubborn  prejudice,  unwearied  seal ; 
To  censure,  unaccusing  minds ;  to  stripes, 
Long  suffering ;  to  want  of  all  things,  hope ; 
To  death,  assured  faith  of  life  to  come ; — 
Opposing.    These,  great  worthies,  rising,  shone 
Through  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind, 
Like  Reaper,  glorious  once  among  the  stars 
Of  twilight,  and  around  them,  flocking,  stood, 
Arrayed  in  white,  the  people  they  had  saved. 

Great  Ocean !  too,  that  morning,  thou  the  call 
^Of  restitution  heaxdst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice,  in  silenoe,  Iktened. 
Great  Ocean!  strongest  of  creation's  sons, 
Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired, 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass, 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  muab,  auch 
Aa  {deaaed  the  ear  of  QodI  original, 


Unmarred,  unfiided  work  of  Deity, 

And  unburlesqued  by  moital'e  puny  sk31. 

Prom  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged, 

Majestica],  inimitable,  vast, 

Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 

Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 

Of  man!— unfidlen,  reKgioue,  holy  Seal 

Thou  bowedat  thy  gk>rious  head  to  none,  i 

none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honour,  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker,  only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance !  Undiscovered  Sem  I 
Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves^ 
And  secret  haunts,  unfathomably  deep, 
Beneath  all  visible  retired,  none  went, 
And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 
Tremendous  Sea!  what  time  thou  lifted  op 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  migfaty  sUes 
Indignantly, — the  pride  of  naviea  feO ; 
Beyond  the  arm  of  help,  unheani,  onaeen. 
Sunk  fnend  and  foe,  vrith  all  their  wealth  and  war; 
And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
Polite  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  amaxed^ 
Confounded,  terrified,  and  thought  vast  tboogfals 
Of  ruin,  boundlessness^  omnipotence, 
Infinitude,  eternity;  and  thought 
And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  and 

grasped 
Again ;  beyond  her  reach,  exerting  an 
The  soul,  to  take  thy  great  idea  in. 
To  comprehend  incomprehensible ; 
And  wondered  more,  and  felt  thdr  littleness 
Self-purifying,  unpolluted  Sea! 
Lover  unchangeable,  thy  fidthful  breast 
For  ever  heaving  to  the  kvely  Moon, 
That,  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 
In  saintly  white,  walked  nightly  in  the  heavou^ 
And  to  the  everiasting  serenade 
Gkve  gracious  audience ;  nor  waa  wooed  in  vain. 
That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  befeire, 
Nor  slept,  great  Ocean!  laid  thy  waves  to  test. 
And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.    No  bmik 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 
Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  so  still, 
So  k>vely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-chariots,  sentineled  on  high. 
Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  dmi^e, 
Thy  dead  arise.   Charybdis  listened,  and  SeyUaj 
And  savage  Euxine,  on  the  Thracian  beach, 
Lay  motionless:  and  every  battle-ship 
Stood  still,  and  every  ship  of  merohandiae. 
And  all  that  aailed,  of  every  name,  ainod  alilL 
Even  aa  the  ahip  of  war,  fuH-i!edged,  and  awiH^ 
Like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey,  bore  on  her  fee^ 
Opposing  with  as  fell  intent,  the  wind 
Fell  withered  from  her  wings  that  klly  b«ng- 
The  Btormy  bullet,  by  the  cannon  throwii 
Uncivilly  againat  the  heavenly  face 
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Of  men,  half  sped,  sunk  harmlessly,  and  all 
Her  loud,  uncircumcised,  tempestuous  crew, 
How  Ul  prepared  to  meet  their  God !  were  changed, 
TJnchangeable-^he  pilot  at  the  helm 
Was  changed,  and  the  rough  captain,  while  he 

mouthed 
The  huge,  enormous  oath.    The  fisherman, 
That  in  his  boat,  expectant,  watched  his  lines, 
Or  mended  on  the  shore  his  net,  and  sung, 
Happy  in  thoughtlessness,  some  careless  air, 
Heard  Time  depart,  and  felt  the  sudden  change. 
In  solitary  deep,  fitr  out  from  land, 
Or  steering  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer, 
Or  while  returning  from  long  voyage,  fraught 
With  lusty  wealth,  rejoicing  to  have  escaped 
The  dangerous  main,  and  plagues  of  foreign 

climes, — 
The  merchant  quaffed  his  native  air,  refreshed ; 
And  saw  his  native  hills,  in  the  sun's  light, 
Serenely  rise;  and  thought  of  meetings  glad, 
And  many  days  of  ease  and  honour,  spent 
Among  his  friends — unwarned  man !  even  then. 
The  knell  of  Time  broke  on  his  reverie^ 
And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his  hopes, 
AQ  earthly,  perished  all.    As  sudden  rose. 
From  out  their  watery  beds,  the  Ocean's  dead. 
Renewed ;  and,  on  the  unstirring  billows,  stood. 
From  pole  to  pole,  thick  covering  all  the  sea — 
Of  every  natbn  blent,  and  every  age. 

Wherever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dust, 
EcBential  organ  of  a  human  soul, 
Wherever  tossed,  obedient  to  the  call 
Of  God's  omnipotence,  it  hurried  on 
To  meet  its  fellow  particles,  revived, 
Rebuilt,  in  union  indestructible. 
No  atom  of  his  spoils  remained  to  Death. 
From  his  strong  arm,  by  stronger  arm  released. 
Immortal  now  in  soul  and  body  both. 
Beyond  his  reach,  stood  all  the  sons  of  men. 
And  saW,  behind,  his  valley  lie,  unfeared. 

O  Death!  with  what  an  eye  of  desperate  lust, 
From  out  thy  emptied  vaults,  thou  then  didst  look 
After  the  risen  multitudes  of  all 
Mankind !  Ah !  thou  hadst  been  the  tenor  long. 
And  murderer,  of  all  of  woman  bom. 
None  could  escape  thee!  In  thy  dungeon  house. 
Where  darkness  dwelt,  and  putrid  loathsomeness, 
And  fearful  silence,  villanously  still 
And  all  of  horrible  and  deadly  name,— 
Thou  satst,  from  age  to  age,  insatiate. 
And  drank  the  blood  of  men,  and  gorged  their 

flesh. 
And  with  thy  iron  teeth  didst  grind  their  bones 
To  powder,  treading  out,  beneath  thy  feet. 
Their  very  names  and  memories.    The  blood 
Of  nations  could  not  slake  thy  parched  throat 
No  bribe  could  buy  thy  favour  for  an  hour, 
Or  mitigate  thy  ever-cruel  rage 
For  human  prey.    Gold,  beauty,  virtue,  youth, 
10* 


Even  helpless,  swaddled  innooency,  failed 
To  soflen  thy  heart  of  stone !  the  infant's  blood 
Pleased  well  thy  taste,  and,  while  the  mother  wept. 
Bereaved  by  thee,  lonely  and  waste  in  wo, 
Thy  ever-grinding  jaws  devoured  her  too. 

Each  son  of  Adam's  family  beheld, 
Wliere'er  he  turned,  whatever  path  of  life 
He  trode,  thy  goblin  form  before  him  stand, 
Like  trusty  old  assassin,  in  his  aim 
Steady  and  sure  as  eye  of  destiny, 
With  sithe,  and  dart,  and  strength  invincible, 
Equipped,  and  ever  menacing  his  life. 
He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  sleep. 
In  wine,  in  pleasure ;  travelled,  voyaged,  sought 
Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met ;  betook 
To  business,  speculate,  retired ;  returned 
Again  to  active  life,  again  retired ; 
Returned,  retired  again ;  prepared  to  die. 
Talked  of  thy  nothingness,  conversed  of  life 
To  come,  laughed  at  his  fears,  filled  up  the  cup. 
Drank  deep,  refrained ;  filled  up,  refrained  again; 
Planned,  built  him  round  with  splendour,  won  ap- 
plause, 
Made  large  alliances  with  men  and  things, 
Read  deep  in  science  and  philosophy. 
To  fortify  his  soul ;  heard  lectures  prove 
The  present  ill,  and  future  good ;  observed 
Hu  pulse  beat  regular,  extended  hope ; 
Thought,  dissipated  thought,  and  thought  again; 
Indulged,  abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  schemes, 
To  ward  thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  his  eye ; 
But  still  thy  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin. 
Before  him  frowned,  and  withered  all  his  joy. 
Still,  feared  and  hated  thing !  thy  ghostly  shape 
Stood  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope ; 
Unmanneriy  and  uninvited,  crept 
Into  his  haunts  of  most  select  delight 
Still,  on  his  halls  of  mirth,  and  banqueting. 
And  revelry,  thy  shadowy  hand  was  seen 
Writing  thy  name  of-~  Death.    Vile  worm,  that 

gnawed 
The  root  of  all  his  happiness  terrene,  the  gall 
Of  all  his  sweet,  the  thorn  of  every  rose 
Of  earthly  bloom,  cloud  of  his  noon-day  sky. 
Frost  of  his  spring,  sigh  of  his  loudest  laugh, 
Dark  spot  on  every  form  of  loveliness. 
Rank  smell  amidst  his  rarest  spiceries. 
Harsh  dissonance  of  all  his  harmony. 
Reserve  of  every  promise,  and  the  if 
Of  all  to-morrows ! — now,  beyond  thy  vale. 
Stood  all  the  ransomed  multitude  of  men. 
Immortal  all :  and,  in  their  visions,  saw 
Thy  visage  grim  no  more.    Great  payment  dayl^ 
Of  all  thou  ever  conquered,  none  was  left 
In  thy  unpeopled  realms,  so  populous  once. 
He,  at  whose  girdle  hang  the  keys  of  death 
And  life,  not  bought  but  with  the  blood  of  Him 
Who  wears,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  mon^ 
Dispelled  the  cloud  that  sat  so  long,  so  thick, 
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So  heavy  o'er  thy  vale ;  opened  all  th  j  doon, 
Unopened  befoie ;  and  set  thy  pruonen  free. 
Vain  was  lenetanoe,  and  to  fdlow  vain. 
In  thy  unveiled  cavei,  and  ■oUtodea 
Of  dark  and  dismal  empCincM,  thoa  eatat, 
Rolling  thy  hoUow  eyes,  disabled  thing  1 
Helpless,  despised,  unpitied,  and  unfeaied, 
Like  some  Allen  tyrant,  chained  in  sight  of  all 
The  people ;  from  thee  dropped  thy  pointless  daxt, 
Thy  terrois  withered  all,  thy  ministers, 
Annihilated,  fell  before  thy  face, 
And  on  thy  maw  eternal  Hunger  seised. 

Nor  yet,  sad  monster!  wast  thou  left  alone. 
In  thy  dark  den  some  phantoms  still  remained, — 
Ambition,  Vanity,  and  earthly  Fame, 
Swollen  Ostentation,  meagre  Avarice, 
Mad  Superstition,  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
And  Bigotiy  intolerant,  and  Fraud, 
And  wilful  Ignoranoe,  and  sullen  Pride, 
Hot  Controversy,  and  the  subtle  ghost 
Of  vain  PhikMophy,  and  worldly  Hope, 
And  sweet-lipped,  hoUow-hearted  Flattery. 
All  these,  great  personages  onoe  on  earth. 
And  not  unfollowed,  nor  unpraised,  were  left, 
Thy  ever-unredeemed,  and  with  thee  driven 
To  Erebus,  through  whose  uncheered  wastes. 
Thou  mayest  chase  them,  with  thy  broken  sithe 
Fetching  vain  strokes,  to  all  eternity. 
Unsatisfied,  as  men  who,  in  the  days 
Of  Time,  their  unsubstantial  forms  pursued. 


BOOK  VIII. 

RsANtiCATED,  now,  and  dressed  in  robes 
Of  everlasting  wear,  in  the  last  pause 
Of  ezpectatbn,  stood  the  human  race, 
Buoyant  in  air,  or  covering  shore  and  sea, 
From  east  to  west,  thick  as  the  eared  grain. 
In  golden  autumn  waved,  from  field  to  field, 
Profiise,  by  Nilus*  fertile  wave,  while  yet 
Eaith  was,  and  men  were  in  her  valleys  seen. 

Still,  all  was  calm  in  heaven.    Nor  yet  appeared 
The  Judge,  nor  aught  appeared,  aave  here  and 

there 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  borne  at  will, 
A  curious  angel,  that  from  out  the  skies 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  retired. 
As  cahn  was  all  on  earth.    The  ministen 
Of  God*s  unsparing  vengeance,  waited,  still 

Jnbid.    No  sun,  no  moon,  no  star,  gave  light, 
blessed  and  holy  radiance,  travelled  &r 
From  day  original,  fell  on  the  face 
Of  men,  and  every  countenance  revealed ; 
Unpleasant  to  the  bad,  whose  visages 
Had  kNt  all  guise  of  seeming  happiness. 
With  which  on  earth  each  pains  they  took  to  hide 
Their  misery  in.    On  their  grim  features,  now 


The  plain,  unvisored  index  of  the  soul. 

The  true,  untampered  witness  of  the  heait. 

No  snule  of  hope,  no  look  of  vanity 

Beseeching  for  applause,  was  seen ;  no  eoowl 

Of  self-important,  all-despising  pride, 

That  once  upon  the  poor  and  needy  feO, 

like  winter  on  the  unprotected  flower, 

Withering  their  very  being  to  decay. 

No  jesting  mirth,  no  wanton  leer,  was  seen. 

No  sullen  fewer  of  brsggart  fertitude 

Defying  pain,  nor  anger,  nor  revenge; 

But  fioar  instead,  and  terror,  and  remorse; 

And  chief,  one  pasdon,  to  its  answering^  shaped 

The  features  of  the  damned,  and  in  itself 

Summed  all  the  rest, — ^unutterable  despair. 

What  on  the  righteous  shone  of  foreign  fight, 
Was  all  redundant  day,  they  needed  not. 
For  as,  by  Nature,  Sin  b  dark,  and  kyves 
The  dark,  still  hiding  from  itself  in  gkwm. 
And  in  the  darkest  hell  b  still  itself 
The  daikest  hell,  and  the  severest  wo, 
Where  all  b  wo;  so  Virtue,  ever  fair! 
Doth  by  a  sympathy  as  strong  as  binds 
Two  equal  hearts,  well  pleased  in  wedded  hwv, 
For  ever  seek  the  light,  fer  ever  seek 
An  fair  and  kvely  things,  all  beauteous  fonns^ 
All  images  of  excellence  and  truth; 
And  firom  her  own  esiential  being,  pure 
As  flows  the  fount  of  life  that  spirits  drink, 
Doth  to  henelf  give  light,  nor  from  her  beuns^ 
As  native  to  her  as  her  own  existenoe, 
Can  be  divorced,  nor  of  her  glory  shorn, — 
Which  now,  from  eveiy  feature  of  the  just, 
Divinely  rayed,  yet  not  finom  all  alike ; 
In  measure,  equal  to  the  soul's  advance 
In  virtue,  was  the  lustre  of  the  fece. 

It  was  a  strange  assembly:  none,  of  afl 
That  congregation  vast,  could  recollect 
Aught  like  it  in  the  history  of  man. 
No  badge  of  outward  state  was  seen,  no  mark 
Of  age,  or  rank,  or  ruOaonaJ  attire, 
Or  robe  professional,  or  air  of  trade. 
Untitled,  stood  the  man  that  once  was  called 
My  lord,  unserved,  unfollowed ;  and  the  nuui 
Of  tithes,  right  reverend  in  the  dialect 
Of  Time  addressed,  ungowned,  unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ;  nor  now,  from  him  who  bore. 
With  ceremonious  gravity  of  step, 
And  free  of  borrowed  holiness  o'eriaid. 
The  ponderous  book  before  the  awful  priest. 
And  opened  and  shut  the  pulpit's  sacred  gatei 
In  style  of  wonderful  observanqr 
And  reverence  excessive,  in  the  beams 
Of  sacerdotal  splendour  kwt,  or  if 
Observed,  comparison  ridicuk>us  scares 
Could  save  the  litUe,  pompous,  humble  man 
From  laughter  of  the  people,— >not  from  him 
Coukl  be  distingubhed  then  the  priest  untithad. 
None  levees  held,  those  marts  where  princely  smiles 
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9v  e^x«  sold  for  flattery,  and  obeisance  meani 
LTkb^I  from  man  to  man;  none  came  or  went, 
>f  one  wished  td  draw  attention,  none  was  poor, 
S'oi:ae  rich,  none  yoang,  none  old,  deformed  none ; 
N'oi^e  MMight  for  place  or  fitvoar,  none  had  aught 
X*o    give,  none  could  receive,  none  ruled,  none 

served 
N'o  king,  no  subject  was;  unscutcheoned  all, 
CTnccowned,  unplumed,  unhelmed,  unpedigreed, 
CJnIsboed,  uncoroneted,  unbestarred. 
Nor  countryman  was  seen,  nor  ciUzen; 
Republican,  nor  humble  advocate 
or  monarchy ;  nor  idol  worshipper, 
£7oT  beaded  papist,  nor  Mahometan; 
Flpiecppalian  none,  nor  presbyter; 
Nor  Lutheran,  nor  Calvinist,  nor  Jew. 
X^or  Gxeek,  nor  sectaiy  of  any  name, 
^or,  of  those  persons,  that  loud  title  bore, 
MLoet  high  and  mighty,  most  magnificent 
Aftoflt  potent,  most  august,  most  worshipfu], 
BAost  eminent,  words  of  great  pomp,  that  pleased 
The  ear  of  vanity,  and  made  the  worms 
Of  earth  mistake  themselves  for  gods,— could  one 
Be  aeen,  to  claim  these  phrases  obsolete. 

It  was  a  congregation  vast  of  men, 
Of  anappendaged  and  unvarnished  men. 
Of  plain,  unceremonious  human  beings, 
Of  all  but  moral  character  bereaved. 
Sis  vice  or  virtue,  now,  to  each  remained. 
Alone.    All  else,  with  their  grave  clothes,  men 

had 
Pat  off,  as  badges  worn  by  mortal,  not 
Immortal  man ;  aUoy  that  could  not  pass 
The  scrutiny  of  Death's  refining  fires ; 
Dust  of  Time's  wheels,  by  multitudes  pursued 
Of  fools  that  shouted— Gold !  fiur  painted  fruit. 
At  which  the  ambitious  idiot  jumped,  while  men 
Of  wiser  mood  inunortal  harvests  reaped ; 
Weeds  of  the  human  garden,  sprung  firom  earth's 
Adulterate  soil,  unfit  to  be  transplanted, 
Though  by  the  moral  botanist,  too  oft, 
For  plants  of  heavenly  seed  mistaken  and  nursed; 
Mere  ohaff,  that  Virtue,  when  she  rose  from  earth 
And  waved  her  wings  to  gain  her  native  heights, 
Drove  from  the  verge  of  being,  leaving  Vke         , 
No  madL  to  bide  her  in ;  base-bom  of  Time, 
In  which  God  claimed  no  property,  nor  had 
Prepared  for  them  a  place  in  heaven  or  hell. 
Tet  did  these  vain  distinctions,  now  forgot, 
Bulk  bogely  in  the  filmy  eye  of  Time, 
And  were  exceeding  fitir,  and  lured  to  death 
Immortal  souls.    But  they  were  passed,  for  all 
Ideal  now  was  passed ;  reality 
Alone  remained;  and  good  and  bad,  redeemed 
And  unredeemed,  distinguished  sole  the  sons 
Of  men.    Each,  to  his  proper  self  reduced. 
And  undisguised,  was  what  bis  seeming  showed. 
^         The  man  of  earthly  fame,  whom  common  men 
Made  boast  of  having  seen,  who  scarce  could  pass 


The  ways  of  I  ime)  for  eager  efowdi  that  pfMwd 
To  do  hhn  homage,  and  pursued  his  ear 
With  endless^  praise,  for  deeds  unpraised  above, 
And  yoked  their  brutal  natures,  honoured  mtteh 
To  drag  his  chariot  on,— unnoticed  stood, 
With  none  to  praise  him,  none  to  flatter  thera* 
Blushing  and  dumb)  that  morning,  too^  wti 


The  mighty  reasoner,  he  who  deeply  tearehed 
The  origin  of  things,  and  talked  of  good 
And  evil,  much,  of  causes  and  effects. 
Of  mind  and  matter,  contradicting  all 
That  went  before  him,  and  himself,  the  whOe^ 
The  laughing-stock  of  angels;  diving  far 
Bebw  his  depth,  to  fetch  reluctant  proof, 
That  he  himself  was  mad  and  wicked  too, 
When,  proud  and  ignorant  man,  he  meant  to 

prove 
That  Qod  had  made  the  univene  amiss. 
And  sketched  a  better  plan.    Ah !  foolish  Mgo! 
He  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Heaven,  nor  see 
The  light  which  fiK>m  the  Bible  biaaed,— that  lamp 
Which  God  threw  from  his  palaoe  down  to  eaith, 
To  guide  his  wandeting  children  horae,^-yel  lean- 
ed 
Hjs  cautions  fidth  on  specuktions  wild, 
And  viaionary  theories  absurd, 
Prodigiously,  deliriously  absurd, 
Compared  with  which,  the  most  erroneous  flight 
That  poet  ever  took  when  warm  with  wine, 
Was  moderate  conjecturing,  he  saw, 
Weighed  in  the  bahLiice  of  eternity. 
His  lore  how  light,  and  wished,  too  late,  thai  ho 
Had  staid  at  home,  and  learned  to  know  himieli^ 
And  done,  what  peasants  did,  disputed  leas. 
And  more  obeyed.    Nor  less  he  grieved  Us  tfano 
Misspent,  the  man  of  curious  research. 
Who  travelled  far  through  lands  of  hostile  dioM 
And  dangerous  inhabitant,  to  Ax 
The  bounds  of  empires  passed,  and  asoertaia 
The  burial-place  of  heroes,  never  born; 
Despiang  present  things,  and  future  too, 
And  groping  in  the  dark  unsearchable 
Of  finished  years, — by  dreary  ruins  sesUi 
And  dungeons  damp,  and  vaofts  of  ancient  inste, 
With  spade  and  mattock,  delving  deep  to  raise 
Old  vases  and  dismembered  idob  rude; 
With  matchless  perseverance,  spelling  out 
Words  without  sense.    Poor  man !  he  dapped  hla 

hands, 
Enraptured,  when  he  found  a  manuscripc 
That  spoke  of  pagan  gods ;  and  yet  forgot 
The  God  who  made  the  sea  and  sky,  alas  ( 
Forgot  that  trifling  was  a  sin;  stored  much 
Of  dubious  stuff,  but  laid  no  treasure  up 
In  heaven ;  on  mouldered  columns  scratched  fail 

name. 

But  ne'er  inscribed  it  in  the  book  of  fifo. 
Unprofitable  seemed,  and  unapproved, 
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That  day,  the  sullen,  aelf-vindictive  life 
Of  the  recluie.    With  crucifixes  hung, 
And  spells,  and  rosaries,  and  wooden  saints, 
like  one  of  reason  reft,  he  journeyed  forth. 
In  show  of  miserable  poverty, 
And  cJiose  to  beg,^4«  if  to  live  on  sweat 
Of  other  men,  had  promised  great  reward ; 
On  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wounds, 
With  naked  foot  embraced  the  ice,  by  the  hoar 
Said  mass,  and  did  most  grievous  penance  vile ; 
And  then  retired  to  drink  the  filthy  cup 
Of  secret  wickedness,  and  fiibricate 
All  lying  ^ronders,  by  the  untaught  received 
For  revelations  new.    Deluded  wretch  I 
Did  he  not  know,  thatlhe  most  Holy  One 
Required  a  cheerful  life  and  holy  heart? 

Most  disappointed  in  that  ciowd  of  m^n, 
The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood, 
The  bigot  theologian,  in  minute 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 
To  practice ;  xn  debate  how  loud !  how  long  I 
How  dexterous!  in  Christian  love  how  cold! 
His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 
The  immutable  and  heavenly  truth,  revealed 
By  G^,  was  nought  to  him.    He  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood,  to  his  liking  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text,  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation ;  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  <^r. 
And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 
But  did  no  more, — gave  value  infinite; 
Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief, 
Thpugh  propped  on  fancies  wild  as  madmen's 

dreams, 
Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound ; 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  fiiice. 
On  points  of  faith,  too  fine  for  human  sight. 
And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  placed 
His  everlasting  hope,  undoubting  placed. 
And  died;  and,  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 
To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 
Of  bliss,  he  heard,  alas!  the  wail  of  wo. 
He  proved  all  creeds  false  but  his  own,  and  found 
At  last,  his  own  most  false — most  false,  because  " 
He  spent  his  fuoe  to  prove  all  others  so. 

O  love-destroying,  cursed  Bigotry! 
Cursed  in  heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell. 
Where  milUons  curse  thee,  and  must  ever  curse! 
Religion's  most  abhorred !  perdition's  most 
Forlorn!    Gkni's   most   abandoned!    hell's  most 

damned! 
The  infidel,  who  turned  his  impious  war 
Against  the  walls  of  Zion,  on  the  rock 
Of  ages  built,  and  higher  than  the  clouds, 
Sinned,  and  received  hi«  due  reward ;  but  she 
Within  her  walls  sinned  more.    Of  Ignorance 
Begot,  her  daughter.  Persecution,  wtdked 


The  earth,  from  sge  to  sge,  and  drank  the  blood 
Of  saints,  with  horrid  relish  drank  the  bkxid 
Of  God's  peculiar  children,  and  was  drunk, 
And  in  her  drunkenness  dreamed  of  doing  good. 
The  supplicating  hand  of  innocence, 
That  made  the  tiger  mild,  and  in  his  wrath 
The  lion  pause,  the  groans  of  suffering  most 
Severe,  were  nought  to  her;    she  laughed  tf 

groans: 
No  music  pleased  her  more,  and  no  repast 
So  sweet  to  her,  as  blood  of  men  redeemed 
By  blood  of  Christ    Ambition's  self,  though  ma^ 
And  nursed  on  human  gore,  with  her  compared, 
Was  merciful.    Nor  did  she  always  rage. 
She  had  some  hours  of  meditation,  set 
Apart,  wherein  she  to  her  study  went, 
The  Inquisition,  model  most  complete 
Of  perfect  wickedness,  where  deeds  were  done, 
Deeds!  let  them  ne'er  be  named, — and  sat  aid 

planned 
Deliberately,  and  with  most  musing  pains, 
How,  to  extremest  thrill  of  agony, 
The  flesh,  and  blood,  and  souls  of  holy  men, 
Her  victims,  might  be  wrought;  and  when  ahi 

saw 
New  tortures  of  her  labouring  fancy  bom, 
She  leaped  for  joy,  and  made  great  haste  to  try 
Their  force — well  pleased  to  hear  a  deeper  groan 
But  now  her  day  of  mirth  was  passed,  aikd  oomt 
Her  day  to  weep,  her  day  of  bitter  groans. 
And  sorrow  unbemoaned,  the  day  of  grief 
And  wrath  retributory  poured  in  full 
On  all  that  took  her  part.    The  man  of  sin. 
The  mystery  of  iniquity,  her  friend 
Sincere,  who  pardoned  sin,  unpardoned  stUI, 
And  in  the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  did 
All  wicked,  all  abominable  things, 
Most  abject  stood,  that  day,  by  devils  hissed,^ 
And  by  the  looks  of  those  he  murdered,  scorched; 
And  plagued  with  inward  shame,  that  on  his  cheA 
Burned,  while  his  votaries,  who  left  the  earth, 
Secure  of  bliss,  around  him,  undeceived, 
Stood,  undeceivable  till  then;  and  knew 
Too  late,  him  fallible,  themselves  accursed, 
And  all  their  passports  and  certificates, 
A  lie:  nor  disappointed  more,  nor  more 
Ashamed,  the  Mussulman,  when  he  saw,  gnash 
His  teeth  and  wail,  whom  he  expected  jud^ 
All  these  were  damned  for  bigotry,  were  di^tifnAJ^ 
Because  they  thought,  that  they  alone  served  God, 
And  served  him  most,  when  most  they  disobeyed. 
Of  those  forlorn  and  sad,  thou  mightst  have 

marked, 
In  number  most  innumerable,  stand 
The  indolent ;  too  lazy  these  to  make 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  they  stuck  their  fidth 
To  some  well-fatted  priest,  with  oflSbiings  bribed 
To  bring  them  oracles  of  peace,  and  take 
Into  his  management  all  the  concerns 
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Of  their  eternity;  managed  how  well 

They  knew,  that  day,  and  might  have  aooner 

known, 

That  the  commandment  was,  Search,  and  befieve 
In  me,  and  not  in  man ;  who  leans  on  him 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed,  that  will  impieroe 
The  trusted  ttde.     I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
The  life,  alone,  and  there  is  none  besides. 

This  did  they  read,  and  yet  refused  to  search, 
To  search  what  easily  was  found,  and,  found, 
Of  price  uncountable.    Most  foolish,  they 
Thought  God  with  ignorance  pleased,  and  blinded 

faith, 
That  took  not  root  in  reason,  purified 
'With  holy  influence  of  his  Spirit  pure. 
SOf  on  they  walked,  and  stumbled  in  the  ligh» 
Of  noon,  because  they  would  not  open  their  eyes. 
Elfiect  how  sad  of  st(^!  that  made  them  risk 
Their  piloting  to  the  eternal  shore. 
To  one  who  could  mistake  the  lurid  flash 
Of  hell  for  heaven's  true  star,  rather  than  bow 
The  knee,  and  by  one  fervent  word  obtain 
Hb  guidance  sure,  who  calls  the  stars  by  name 
They  prayed  by  proxy,  and  at  second  hand 
Helieved,  and  slept,  and  put  repentance  oft. 
Until  the  knock  of  death  awoke  them,  when 
They  saw  their  ignorance  both,  and  him  they  paid 
To  bargain  of  their  souls  *twixt  them  and  God, 
'T'led,  and  began  repentance  without  end. 
Bow  did  they  wish,  that  morning,  as  they  stood 
"With  blushing  covered,  they  had  for  themselves 
The  Scripture  searched,  had  for  themselves  be- 
lieved, 
And  made  acquaintance  with  the  Judge  ere  then ! 

Great  day  of  termination  to  the  joys 
Of  sin !  to  joys  that  grew  on  mortal  boughs, 
On  trees  whose  seed  fell  not  from  heaven,  whose 

top 
Reached  not  above  the  clouds.    From  such,  alone, 
The  epicure  took  all  his  meals.    In  choice 
Of  morsels  for  the  body,  nice  he  was, 
And  scrupulous,  and  knew  all  wines  by  smett 
Or  taste,  and  every  composition  knew 
Of  cookery;  but  grossly  drank,  ifnskilled, 
The  cup  of  spiritual  pollution  up, 
That  sickened  his  soul  to  death,  while  yet  his  eyes 
Stood  out  with  fat.    His  feelings  were  his  guide. 
He  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  took  all  joys, 
Forbid  and  unforbid,  as  impulse  urged 
Or  appetite,  nor  asked  his  reason  why. 
He  said,  he  followed  Nature  still,  but  lied; 
For  she  was  temperate  and  chaste,  he  full 
Of  wine  and  all  adultery;  her  face 
Was  holy,  most  unholy  his;  her  eye 
Was  pure,  his  shot  unhallowed  fire ;  her  tips 
Sang  praise  to  God,  his  uttered  oaths  profane ; 
'Her  breath  was  sweet,  his  rank  with  foul  de- 
bauch. 
Yet  pleaded  be  a  kind  and  feeling  heart, 


Even  when  he  left  a  neighbour's  bed  defiled. 
Like  migratory  fowls,  that  flocking  sailed 
From  isle  to  isle,  steering  by  sense  alone, 
Whither  the  clime  their  liking  best  beseemed^ 
So  he  was  guided,  so  he  moved  through  good 
And  evil,  right  and  wrong  but,  ah !  to  fate 
All  difl!erent:  they  slept  in  dust,  unpained; 
He  rose,  that  day,  to  suffer  endless  pain. 

Cured  of  his  unbelief,  the  sceptic  stood. 
Who  doubted  of  his  being  while  he  breathed, 
Than  whom  glossography  itself,  that  spoke 
Huge  folios  of  nonsense  every  hour, 
And  left,  surrounding  every  page,  its  marks 
Of  prodigal  stupidity,  scarce  more 
Of  folly  raved.    The  tyrant  too,  who  sat 
In  grisly  council,  like  a  spider  couched, 
With  ministers  of  locust  countenance. 
And  made  alliances  to  rob  mankind, 
And  holy  termed, — for  still,  beneath  a  name 
Of  pious  sound,  the  wicked  sought  to  veil 
Their  crimes, — forgetful  of  his  right  divine, 
Trembled,  and  owned  oppression  was  of  hell; 
Nor  did  the  uncivil  robber,  who  unpuned 
The  traveller  on  the  high-way,  and  cut 
His  throat,  anticipate  severer  doom. 

In  that  assembly  there  was  one,  who,  while 
Beneath  the  sun,  aspired' to  be  a  fool; 
In  different  ages  known  by  different  names, 
Not  worth  repeating  here.    Be  this  enough 
With  scrupulous  care  exact,  he  walked  the  roim 
Of  fashionable  duty,  laughed  when  sad; 
When  merry,  wept;  deceiving,  was  deceived; 
And  flattering,  flattered.    Fu^on  was  his  god. 
Obsequiously  he  feD  before  its  shrine. 
In  slavish  plight,  and  trembled  to  ofifend. 
If  graveness  suited,  he  was  grave;  if  else, 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  brief  repose, 
To  work  the  proper  quantity  of  sin. 
In  all  submissive,  to  its  changing  shape, 
Still  changing,  girded  he  his  vexed  frame, 
And  laughter  made  to  men  of  sounder  head. 
Most  cireumspect  he  was  of  bows,  and  nods, 
And  salutations;  and  most  serioudy 
And  deeply  meditated  he  of  dress; 
And  in  his  dreams  saw  laoe  and  ribbons  fly. 
His  soul  was  nought ;  he  damned  it,  every  day, 
Unceremoniously.    Oh !  fool  of  fools ! 
Pleased  with  a  painted  smile,  he  fluttered  on, 
Like  fly  of  gaudy  plume,  by  fashion  driven. 
As  faded  leaves  by  Autumn's  wind,  till  Death 
Put  forth  his  hand,  and  drew  him  out  of  sight. 
Oh !  fool  of  foolst  polite  to  man ;  to  God 
Most  rude :  yet  had  he  many  rivals,  who, 
Age  after  age,  great  striving  made  to  be 
Ridieuk>us,  and  to  forget  they  had 
Immortal  souls,  that  day  remembered  well 
As  rueful  stood  his  other  half,  as  wan 
Of  cheek.    Small  her  ambition  was^but  strangt 
The  distaff,  needle,  all  domestic  cares, 
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Religioii,  children,  htuband,  home,  were  things 
She  ooukl  not  bear  the  thought  of,  bitter  drugs 
That  sickened  her  soul.    The  house  of  w&nton 

mirth 
And  revelry,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  loved, 
And  in  their  service  soul  and  body  spent 
Most  cheerfully.    A  little  admiration, 
Or  true  or  false,  no  matter  which,  pleased  her. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  of  fintane  lost,  a  ad  health, 
And  peace,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
Lost,  made  her  sweetly  smile.     She  was  convinced, 
That  God  had  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste ; 
And  took  much  pains  to  make  herself  anew. 
Bedaubed  with  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
Of  curious  selection,  gaudy  toy  I 
A  show  unpaid  for,  pajring  to  be  seen! 
As  beggar  by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
l*he  alms  of  public  gaze, — she  went  abroad. 
Folly  admired,  and  indication  gave 
Of  envy,  cold  Civility  made  bows 
And  smoothly  flattered,  Wisdom  shook  his  head, 
And  Laughter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile ; 
Sobriety  did  stare.  Forethought  grew  pale, 
And  Modesty  hung  down  the  head  and  blushed, 
And  Pity  wept,  as,  on  the  frothy  surge 
Of  fashion  toMod,  she  passed  them  by,  like  sail 
Before  some  devilish  blast,  and  got  no  time 
To  think,  and  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 
She  dashed,  of  ruin,  anguish,  and  despair. 
O  how  unlike  thb giddy  thing  in  Timet 
And  at  the  day  of  judgment  how  unlike, 
The  modest,  meek,  retiring  dame !  Her  house 
Was  ordered  well,  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life,  who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
Her  blessed.    Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home. 
And  hear,  reflected  firom  her  husband's  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye ; 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her. 
Yet  who,  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  bcnedictbns  on  her  steps 
Attend,  could  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye. 
Or  tongue  from  due  applause.    In  virtue  fair, 
Adorned  with  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  love,  her  face  was  like 
The  light,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man ; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honoured,  most  desired, 
Of  all  he  saw  in  the  dim  world  below. 
As  Morning  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
,  Or  ZioD  hill ;  so  glorious  was  her  path. 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence, 
And  bade  their  daughten  look,  and  take  from  her 
Example  of  their  future  life ;  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  mode. 
And  none  who  was  her  husband  asked ;  his  air 
Serene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
Of  inward  satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
The  nrowd,  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told. 


In  holiness  oomplete,  and  in  the  tahem 
Of  saving  righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven. 
How  fair,  that  day,  among  the  fiur,  she  stood ! 
H€»w  lovely  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps ! 

Restored  to  reason,  on  that  mom,  appeared 
The  lunatic,  who  raved  in  chains,  and  asked 
No  mercy  when  he  died.    Of  lunacy, 
Innumeroos  were  the  causes;  humble  pride. 
Ambition  disappointed,  riches  lost. 
And  bodily  dimse,  and  sorrow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  his  brother  man ; 
Sorrow  that  made  the  reason  drunk,  and  yet 
Left  much  untasted— so  the  cup  was  filled ; 
Sorrow  that,  like  an  ocean,  dark,  deep,  rough. 
And  shoreless,  rolled  its  billows  o'er  the  sou] 
Perpetually,  and  without  hope  of  end. 

Take  one  example,  one  of  female  wo. 
Loved  by  a  father  and  a  mother's  k>ve. 
In  rural  peace  she  lived,  so  fair,  so  light 
Of  heart,  so  good,  and  young,  that  reason^  acaiet 
The  eye  could  credit,  but  would  doubt,  as  she 
Did  stoop  to  pull  the  lily  or  the  rose 
From  morning's  dew,  if  it  reality 
Of  flesh  and  bkx)d,  or  holy  vision,  saw, 
In  imagery  of  perfect  womanhood. 
But  short  her  bloom,  her  happiness  was  AatL 
One  saw  her  loveliness,  and,  with  desire 
Unhallowed,  burning,  to  her  ear  addressed 
Dishonest  words ;  "  Her  favour  was  his  life, 
His  heaven;  her  frown  his  wo,  his  night,  his 

death." 
With  turgid  phrase,  thus  wove  in  flattery's  loom, 
He  on  her  womanish  nature  won,  and  age 
Suspidonless,  and  ruined,  and  forsook. 
For  he  a  chosen  villain  was  at  heart, 
And  capable  of  deeds  that  durst  not  seek 
Repentance.    Soon  her  father  saw  her  shame, 
His  heart  grew  stone,  he  drove  her  forth  to  want 
And  wintry  winds,  and  with  a  horrid  curse 
Pursued  her  ear,  forbidding  all  return. 
Upon  a  hoary  clifT,  that  watched  the  sea, 
Her  babe  was  found— dead.    On  iU  little  cheek. 
The  tear  that  nature  bade  it  weep,  had  turned 
An  toe-drop,  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam; 
And  to  the  turf  its  helpless  hands  were  firaxeo. 
For  she,  the  woful  mother,  had  gone  mad. 
And  laid  it  down,  regardless  of  its  fata 
And  of  her  own.    Yet  had  she  many  days 
Of  sorrow  in  the  world,  but  never  wept. 
She  lived  on  alms,  and  carried  in  her  hand 
Some  withered  stalks  she  gathered  in  the  spring. 
When  any  asked  the  cause,  she  smiled  and  said, 
They  were  her  sisters,  and  would  come  and  watch 
Her  grave  when  she  was  dead.    She  never  ipoks 
Of  her  deceiver,  father,  nx>ther,  home, 
Or  child,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  or  Gkid,  but  still 
In  lonely  places  walked,  and  ever  gaied 
Upon  the  withered  stalks,  and  talked  to  them; 
Till,  wasted  to  the  shadow  of  hor  Toat>« 
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XMor  by  the  spirit,  that  mystenoas  workB, 
Uziaanctilfed.     Aloud,  her  father  cursed, 
*Pl&ait  day,  his  guilty  pride,  which  would  not  own 
A.  daughter,  whom  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
Was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  own ;  and  he, 
Vviio  ruined  her,  read  from  her  holy  look, 
That  pierced  him  with  perdition  manifold, 
BxB  sentence,  burning  with  vindictive  fire. 

The  Judge  that  took  a  bribe ;  he  who  amiss 
Pleaded  the  widow's  cause,  and  by  delay 
Delaying  ever,  made  the  taw  at  night 
ML  ore  intricate  than  at  the  dawn,  and  on 
The  morrow  farther  from  a  close,  than  when 
The  sun  la^  set,  till  he  who  in  the  suit 
IfVwm  poorest,  by  his  empty  cofiers,  proved 
His  cause  the  worst ;  and  he  that  had  the  bag 
Of  weights  deceitful,  and  the  balance  false; 
Ajid  he  that  with  a  fraudful  lip  deceived 
In  buying  or  in  selling;— these,  that  morn, 
Fo«md  custom  no  excuse  for  sin,  and  knew 
Plain  dealing  was  a  virtue,  but  too  late. 
JLnd  he  that  was  supposed  to  do  nor  good 
JSxn  ill,  surprised,  couM  find  no  neutral  ground, 
And  learned,  that  to  do  nothing  was  to  serve 
The  devil,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  GMl. 
The  noisy  quack,  that  by  profession  Hed, 
And  uttered  falsehoods  of  enormous  size, 
"With  countenance  as  grave  as  truth  beseemed ; 
^nd  he  that  bed  for  pleasure,  whom  a  lust 
Of  befaig  heard  and  making  people  stare, 
And  a  rooe*  steadfast  hate  of  silence,  drove 
Far  wide  of  sacred  truth,  who  never  took 
The  pains  to  think  of  what  he  was  to  say, 
Btit  g^  made  hajste  to  speak  with  weary  tongue 
Like  copious  stream  for  ever  flowing  on; — 
Read  cleariy  in  the  lettered  heavens,  what,  long 
Before,  they  might  have  read.  For  every  word 
Of  folly,  you,  this  day,  shall  give  account ; 
And  every  liar  shall  hb  portion  have 
Among  the  cuned,  without  the  gates  of  fife. 

With  groans  that  made  no  pause,  lamenting  there 
"Were  seen  the  dneUist  and  suicide. 
This  thought,  but  thought  amiss,  thai  of  himself 
He  was  entire  proprietor;  and  so, 
"Wlien  he  was  tired  of  Time,  with  hb  own  hand, 
He  opened  the  portals  of  Eternity, 
And  sooner  than  the  devib  hoped,  arrived 
In  helL    The  other,  of  resentment  quick, 
And,  for  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  deemed, 
Not  scrupulously  exact  in  all  respect, 
Prompt  to  revenge,  went  to  the  cited  field, 
For  double  murder  armed,  his  own,  and  his 
That  as  himself  he  was  orduned  to  love. 
The  first,  in  pagan  books  of  early  times, 
Was  hennsm  pronounced,  and  greatly  praised. 
hi  foshson*s  glossary  of  lat^r  days. 
The  last  was  honour  called,  and  spirit  high. 


De«inng  the  signature  of  Time  alone, 

XJncurrent  in  Eternity,  and  base. 

Wise  men  suspected  this  before ;  for  they 

Could  never  understand  what  honour  meant. 

Or  why  that  should  be  honour  termed,  which  made 

Man  murder  man,  knA  broke  the  laws  of  God 

Most  wantonly.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  grave, 

And  those  of  Christian  creed  imagined,  spoke 

Admiringly  of  honour,  lauding  much 

The  noble  youth,  who,  after  many  rounds 

Of  boxing,  died,  or  to  the  pistol  shot 

His  breast  exposed,  his  soul  to  endless  pain. 

But  they  who  most  admired,  and  understood 

This  honour  best,  and  on  its  altar  laid 

Their  fives,  most  obviously  were  fools ;  and,  what 

Fools  only,  and  the  wicked,  understood, 

The  wise  agreed  was  some  delusive  Shade, 

That  with  the  mist  of  time  should  disappear. 

Great  day  of  revelation!  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  had  left  his  mask,  and  stood 
In  naked  ugfiness.    He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
To  serve  the  devil  in ;  in  virtue's  goise. 
Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orplian's  bread; 
In  holy  phrase,  transacted  villanies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with. 
At  sacred  feast,  he  sat  among  the  saints. 
And  with  his  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  things 
And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  righed 
More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance, 
Or  longer  prayer,  wept  o*er  the  dying  man, 
Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  he 
Planned  how  to  rob.    In  sermon  style  he  bought, 
And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 
In  Scripture  terms.    He  prayed  by  quantity, 
And  with  his  repetitions  long  and  loud, 
AU  knees  were  weary.    With  one  hand  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty. 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
On  charitable  lists, — those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of,  took  themselves  to  keep  them  sound- 
ing,— 
He  blazed  his  name,  more  pleased  to  have  it  there 
Than  in  the  book  of  life.    Seest  thou  the  man ! 
A  serpent  with  an  angeFs  voice  t  a  grave 
With  flowers  bestrewed !  and  yet  few  were  decdved. 
His  virtues  being  over-done,  his  face 
Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charities 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  Ms  speech 
Larded  too  frequently  and  out  of  time 
With  serious  phraseology, — were  rents 
That  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  him, 
Through  which  the  well-aocustomed  eye  could  see 
The  rottenness  of  hb  heart.   None  deeper  blushed, 
As  in  the  all-pieicing  light  he  stood,  exposed, 
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No  longer  herding  with  the  holy 

Yet  ftill  he  tried  to  brii:^  hit  countenance 

To  Mnctimonious  aeeming;  but,  meanwhile, 

The  shame  within,  now  viaible  to  all, 

Hia  purpose  balked.    The  righteous  smiled,  and 

even 
Despair  itself  some  signs  of  biughter  gave, 
As  ineffectually  he  strove  to  wipe 
His  brow,  that  inward  guiltiness  defiled. 
Detected  wretch !  of  all  the  reprobate, 
Kone  seemed  maturer  lor  the  flames  of  bell, 
Where  still  his  face,  fiom  ancient  custom  wean 
A  holy  air  which  says  to  all  that  pass 
Him  by,  "I  was  a  hypocrite  on  earth." 

That  was  the  hour  which  measured  out  toeftch, 
Impartially,  his  share  of  reputatbn, 
Correcting  all  miatakes,  and  from  the  name 
Of  the  good  man  all  slanders  wiping  off. 
Good  name  wasdear to  alL    Without  it, noiM 
Could  soundly  sleep,  even  on  a  royal  bed, 
Or  drink  with  relish  firora  a  cup  of  gold ; 
And  vrith  it,  on  his  borrowed  straw,  or  by 
The  leafless  hedge,  beneath  the  open  heavens^ 
The  weary  beggar  took  untroubled  rest. 
It  was  a  music  of  most  heavenly  tone. 
To  which  the  heart  leaped  joyfully,  and  all 
The  spirits  danced.    For  honest  iame,  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and,  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked  and  smiled.    It  was  of  price 
Invaluable.    Riches,  health,  repose. 
Whole  kingdopos,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still  ^  and  he 
Who  sold  it  durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  look 
On  human  face,  he  knew  himself  so  vile^ 
Yet  it,  with  ail  its  predousness,  was  due 
To  Virtue,  and  around  her  should  have  shed, 
Unasked,  its  savoury  smell ;  but  Vice,  deformed 
Itself,  and  ugly,  and  of  flavour  rank, 
To  rob  fiur  Virtue  of  so  sweet  an  inoeiiso, 
And  with  it  to  anoint  and  salve  its  own 
Rotten  ulcers,  and  perfume  the  path  that  led 
To  death, — strove  daily  by  a  thousand  means: 
And  oft  succeeded  to  make  Virtue  sour 
In  the  worid's  nostrils,  and  its  loathy  self 
Smell  sweetly.    Rumour  was  the  messenger 
Of  defamation,  and  so  swift  that  none 
Coukl  be  the  first  to  tell  an  evil  tale; 
And  was,  withal,  so  infamous  for  lies, 
That  he  who  of  her  sayings,  on  his  creed. 
The  fewest  entered,  was  deemed  wisest  man. 
The  fool,  and  many  who  had  credit,  too^ 
For  wisdom,  grossly  swallowed  all  she  said, 
Unsifted;  and  although,  at  every  word. 
They  heard  her  contradict  herself  and  saw 
Houriy  th^  were  imposed  upon  and  mocked, 
Yet  stUl  they  ran  to  hear  her  speak,  and  stared, 
And  wondered  much,  and  stood  aghast,  and  said 
It  could  not  be;  and,  while  they  blushed  for  shame 
At  their  own  faith,  and  seomed  to  doubt,  believed, 


And  whom  they  met,  with  many  sanrtioiin,  tald. 
So  did  experience  fidl  to  teach;— so  hard 
It  was  to  learn  this  simple  troth,— coofiimed 
At  every  comer  by  a  thousand  proo&, — 
That  common  Fame  most  impudently  lied. 

'TwasSlander  filled  her  mouth  with  lying  wocdis 
SUuider,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin.    The  mna 
In  whom  this  q>irit  enterod  was  undonoi. 
His  tongue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell,  hie  heait 
Was  black  as  death,  his  legs  were  fiunt  with  haste 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  hai^  framed. 
His  pillow  was  the  peace  of  families 
Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innooenee  reproached, 
Broken  firiendships,  and  the  atrife  of  faratheihoo^ 
Yet  did  he  span  his  sleep,  and  hear  the  dock 
Number  the  midnight  watche^  on  his  bed. 
Devising  mischief  mora ;  and  eariy  rase, 
And  made  most  hellish  meals  of  good  men's  numm. 

From  door  to  door  you  might  have  Mca  fain 
speed, 
Or  placed  amidst  a  group  of  gaping  fools, 
And  whispering  in  their  ears  with  his  Ibal  Spa. 
Peace  fled  the  neighbourhood  in  which  ho  i 
His  haunts ;  and,  like  a  moral  pestilenoe, 
Before  his  breath,  the  healthy  shoots  and  1 
Of  social  joy  and  happiness  decayed. 
Fools  only  in  his  company  were  seen, 
And  those  forsaken  of  God,  and  to  t 
Given  up.    The  prudent  shunned  him  and  Im 


As  one  who  had  a  deadly  moral  plague. 
And  fidn  would  all  have  dunned  him  ait  the  daj 
Of  judgment ;  but  in  vain.    All  who  gave  ear 
With  greediness,  or  wittingly  their  tongues 
Made  herald  to  his  lies,  around  him  wailed ; 
While  on  his  face,  thrown  back  by  injured  Bksn, 
In  characters  of  ever-blushing  shame, 
Appeared  ten  thousand  slanders,  all  his  own. 

Among  the  accursed,  who  sought  a  hiding  phce 
In  vain,  from  fieroeness  of  Jehovah's  rage, 
And  from  the  hot  displeasure  of  the  Lamb, 
Most  wretched,  most  contemptible,  moat  vile,^ 
Stood  the  false  priest,  and  in  his  conscienco  fiaifc 
The  fellest  gnaw  of  the  Undying  Worm. 
And  so  he  might,  for  he  had  on  his  hands 
The  bk)od  of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away. 
Hear  what  he  was.    He  swore,  in  sight  of  God 
And  man,  to  preach  his  master,  Jestis  Christ ; 
Yet  preached  himself:  he  swore  that  love  of  aonl^ 
Alone,  had  drawn  him  to  the  church;  yet  strvwed 
The  pHth  that  led  to  heU  with  tempting  flowca^ 
And  in  the  ear  of  sinners,  as  they  took 
The  way  of  death,  he  whispered  peace:  he  swim 
Away  all  love  of  lucre,  all  desire 
Of  earthly  pomp;  and  yet  a  princely  seat 
He  liked,  and  to  the  clink  of  Mammon's  box 
Gave  most  rapacious  ear.    His  prophecies^ 
He  swore,  were  firon  the  Lord;  and  yet,  tacffat 
Ues 
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wounds 
And  bruisM  of  the  loul,  outside,  but  left, 
^Within,  the  pestilent  matter  unobsenred, 
To  sap  the  moral  constitution  quite, 
And  soon  to  bunt  again,  incurable. 
He  with  untempeied  mortar  daubed  the  walls 
or  Zion,  saying,  Peace,  when  there  was  none. 
The  man  who  came  wjfth  thirsty  soul  to  hear 
Of  Jesus,  went  away  unsatisfied ; 
For  he  another  gospel  preached  than  Paul, 
And  one  that  had  no  Saviour  in't;  and  yet. 
His  life  was  worse.    Faith,  charity,  and  love, 
Humility,  forgiveneas,  holiness, 
Were  wtffds  well  lettered  in  his  sabbath  creed; 
But  with  his  life  he  wrote  as  plain,  Revenge, 
Pride,  tyranny,  and  lust  of  wealth  and  power 
Inordinate,  and  lewdness  unashamed. 
He  was  a  wolf  in  clothing  of  the  lamb, 
That  stole  into  the  fold  of  God,  and  on 
The  blood  of  souk,  which  he  did  sell  to  death, 
Grrew  fiU;  and  yet,  when  any  would  have  turned 
Him  out,  he  cried,  "  Touch  not  the  priest  of  Ood/* 
And  that  he  was  anointed,  fools  believed; 
But  knew,  that  day,  he  was  the  devil's  priest, 
Anointed  by  the  hands  of  Sin  and  Death, 
And  set  particulariy  apart  to  ill, — 
"While  on  him  smoked  the  vials  of  perdition, 
Poured  measureless.    Ah  me!  what  cursing  then 
"Was  heaped  upon  his  head  by  ruined  souls. 
That  charged  him  with  thmr  murder,  as  he  stood, 
"With  eye  of  all  the  unredeemed  most  sad, 
"Waiting  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man! 
But  let  me  pause,  for  thou  hast  seen  hb  place 
And  punishment,  beyond  the  sphere  of  love. 

Much  was  removed  that  tempted  once  to  nn. 
Avarice  no  gold,  no  wine  the  drunkard,  saw. 
But  Envy  had  enough,  as  heretofore, 
To  fill  his  heart  with  gall  and  bitterness. 
What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  he  was, 
Was  worth  in  othen,  vileness  in  himself, 
A  lust  of  praise,  with  undeserving  deeds. 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul :  and  still 
It  was  his  earnest  work  and  daily  toil, 
Wi^  lying  tongue,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.    On  fame's  high  hill  he  saw 
The  laurd  spread  its  everiasting  green, 
And  wished  to  eHmb;  but  felt  his  knees  too  weak, 
And  stood  below,  unhappy,  laying  hands 
Upon  the  strong,  ascending  gloriously 
The  steps  of  honour,  bent  to  draw  them  hack. 
Involving  oft  the  brightness  of  their  path, 
In  mists  his  breath  had  raised.    Whene'er  he 

heard, 
As  oft  he  did,  of  joy  and  happiness. 
And  great  prosperity,  and  rising  worth, 
'Twas  like  a  wave  of  wormwood  o'er  his  soul 
Rolling  iU  bitterness.    His  joy  was  wo. 
The  wo  of  others.    When,  fitom  wealth  to  want, 
11 


From  mirth  to  tears,  he  saw  a  brother  faU, 
Of  Virtue  make  a  slip, — his  dreams  were  sweet 
But  chief  with  Slander,  daughter  of  his  own, 
He  took  unhallowed  pleasure.    When  she  talked, 
And  with  her  filthy  lips  defiled  the  best, 
His  ear  drew  near;  with  wide  attention  gaped 
His  mouth ;  his  eye,  well  pleased,  as  eager  gazed 
As  glutton,  when  the  dish  he  most  desired 
Was  placed  before  him ;  and  a  horrid  mirth, 
At  intervals,  with  laughter  shook  his  sides. 
The  critic  too,  who,  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
In  book  that  fell  aside  before  the  ink 
Was  dry,  poured  forth  excessive  nonsense,  gave 
Him  much  delight.  The  critics, — some,  but  few, — 
Were  worthy  men,  and  earned  renown  which  had 
Immortal  roots ;  but  most  were  weak  and  vile. 
And,  as  a  cloudy  swarm  of  summer  flies, 
With  angry  hum  and  lender  lance,  beset 
The  sides  of  some  huge  animal ;  so  did 
They  buzz  about  the  illustrious  man,  and  fain, 
With  his  immortal  honour,  down  the  stream 
Of  fame  would  have  descended ;  but,  alas ! 
The  hand  of  Time  drove  them  away.  They  were^ 
Indeed,  a  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say, 
Whate'er  was  done  might  have  been  better  done; 
And  with  this  art,  not  ill  to  learn,  they  made 
A  shift  to  live.    But,  sometimes  too,  beneath 
The  dust  they  raised,  was  worth  a  while  obscured; 
And  then  did  Envy  prophesy  and  laugh. 
O  Envy!  hide  thy  bosom,  hide  it  deep. 
A    thousand   snakes,    with    black,    envenomed 

mouths, 
Nest  there,  and  hiss,  and  feed  through  all  thy 
heart. — 

Such  one  I  saw,  here  interposing,  said 
The  new  arrived,  in  that  dark  den  of  shame. 
Whom  who  hath  seen  shall  never  wish  to  see 
Again.    Before  him,  in  the  infernal  gloom, 
That  omnipresent  shape  of  Virtue  stood 
On  which  he  ever  threw  his  eye ;  and,  like 
A  cinder  that  had  life  and  feeling,  seemed 
His  face,  with  inward  pining,  to  be  what 
He  could  not  be.    As  being  that  had  burned 
Continually,  in  slow-consuming  fire,— > 
Half  an  eternity,  and  was  to  bum 
For  evemxMe,  he  looked.    Oh!  sight  to  be 
Forgotten!  thought  too  horrible  to  think  I 

But  say,  believing  in  such  wo  to  come, 
Such  dreadful  certainty  of  endless  pain, 
Could  beings  of  forecasting  mould,  as  thou 
Entitlest  men,  deliberately  walk  on, 
Unscared,  and  overleap  their  own  belief 
Into  the  lake  of  ever-burning  firel 

Thy  tone  of  asking  seems  to  make  reply, 
And  rightly  seems :  They  did  not  so  believe. 
Not  one  of  aU  thou  sawst  lament  and  wail 
In  Toph«t,  perfectly  believed  the  word 
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Of  God,  eUe  none  had  thitlm  gone.    Abgnid, 
To  think  that  being*,  made  with  reason,  formed 
To  calculate,  compare,  ehoote,  and  reject, 
By  nature  taught,  and  self,  and  ereiy  aenw, 
To  choose  the  good,  and  pass  the  evil  bj, 
Could,  with  fiiU  credence  of  a  time  to  come, 
When  all  the  wicked  should  be  really  damned; 
And  cast  beyond  the  sphere  of  fight  and  lore, 
Haye  penerered  in  sin  I  Too  fooKsh  this 
For  ibily  in  its  prime.    Can  aught  that  thinks 
And  wills  choose  certain  evil,  and  reject 
Good,  in  his  heart  believing  he  does  so  1 
Could  man  choose  pain,  instead  of  endless  joj. 
Mad  supposition,  though  maintained  by  some 
Of  honest  mind.    Behold  a  man  condemned ! 
Either  he  ne'er  inquired,  and  therefore  he 
Could  not  believe-,  or,  else,  he  carelessly 
Inquired,  and  something  other  than  the  word 
Of  God  received  into  his  cheated  faith ; 
And  therefore  he  did  not  believe,  but  down 
To  hell  descended,  leaning  on  « lie. 

Faith  waa  bewildered  much  by  men  who  meant 
.  To  make  it  clear,  so  simple  in  itself, 
A  thought  so  nidimental  and  so  plain, 
That  none  by  eomment  coukl  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one.    In  object,  not  in  kind, 
The  difference  lay.    The  faith  that  saved  a  soul. 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believed, 
In  essence,  were  the  same.    Hear,  then,  what 

faith, 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  salvation, 

was: 
Belief  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men ; 
Observe,  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men, 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  commanded,  said, 
Without  exception,  and  without  a  doubt. 
Who  thus  believed,  being  by  the  Sinrit  touched. 
As  naturally  the  fruits  of  faith  produced. 
Truth,  temperance,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love. 
As  human  eye  from  darimess  sought  the  light 
How  could  he  elsel  If  he,  who  had  firm  faith 
The  morrow*«  sun  should  rise,  ordered  afiairs 
Accordingly;  if  he,  who  had  firm  faith 
That  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumnal  days, 
Should  pass  away,  and  vrinter  redly  come, 
Prepared  accordingly;  if  he,  who  saw 
A  bolt  of  death  approaching,  turned  ande 
And  let  it  pass; — as  surely  did  the  man, 
Who  verily  believed  the  word  of  GMi, 
Though  erring  whiles,  its  general  laws  obey, 
Turn  back  from  hell,  and  take  the  way  to  heaven. 

That  faith  was  necessary,  some  alleged, 
Unreined  and  uncontrollable  by  will. 
Invention  savouring  much  of  hell !  Indeed, 
It  was  the  master-stroke  of  wickedness, 
Last  effort  of  Abaddon's  council  dark. 
To  make  man  think  lumsdf  a  slave  to  fate, 
And,  wont  of  all,  a  slave  to  fate  in  faith. 
For  thus  'twas  reasoned  then:  From  faith  alone, 


And  from  opinion,  springs  all  action ;  hence. 

If  faith's  compelled,  so  is  all  action  too : 

But  deeds  compelled  are  not  aoeonntaUe ; 

80  man  is  not  amenable  to  Gh>d. 

Arguing   that   bmught   each  OMinstroiis    biith, 

though  good 
It  seemed,  must  have  been  fiJse.    Most  fiUse  it 

And  by  the  book  of  God  oopdemned,  throoghoot 
We  freely  own,  that  truth,  when  set  before 
The  mind,  with  perfisct  evidence,  oompdled 
Bdief ;  but  error  bcked  such  vritness,  still : 
And  none  who  now  lament  in  moral  night. 
The  word  of  God  refused  on  evidence 
That  might  not  have  been  set  aside  as  fidse. 
To  reason,  try,  choose,  and  reject,  was  fiee. 
Henoe  God,  by  fiuth,  acquitted,  or  condemned; 
Hence  righteous  men,  with  fiberty  of  will. 
Believed ;  and  hence  thoo  sawst  in  Erebus 
The  wicked,  who  as  freely  disbelieved 
What  else  had  led  them  to  the  land  of  lUie. 


BOOK  IX. 

Fairest  of  those  that  left  the  calm  of  heaven, 
And  ventured  down  to  man,  with  words  of  peaoe^ 
Daughter  of  Grace !  known  by  whatever  name, 
Religion,  Virtue,  Piety,  or  Love 
Of  Holiness,  the  day  of  thy  reward 
Was  come.    Ah !  thou  wast  long  despised,  des- 
pised 
By  those  thou  wooedst  from  death  to  endless  fifis. 
Modest  and  meek,  in  garments  white  as  those 
That  seraphs  wear,  and  countenance  as  mild 
As  Merey  looking  on  Repentance'  tear ; 
With  eye  of  purity,  now  darted  up 
To  Gtxl's  eternal  throne,  now  humbly  bent 
Upon  thyself,  and,  weeping  down  thy  cheek. 
That  glowed  with  universal  love  immense, 
A  tear,  pure  as  the  dews  that  fall  in  heaven; 
In  thy  left  hand,  the  olive  branch,  and  in 
Thy  right,  the  crown  of  immortality ; — 
With  noiseless  foot,  thou  walkedst  the  nd»     ; 

earth, 
Beseeching  men,  from  age  to  age,  to  turn 
From  utter  death,  to  turn  fiom  wo  to  bliss ; 
Beseeching  evermore,  and  evermore 
Despised — not  evermore  despised,  not  now, 
Not  at  the  day  of  doom ;  most  bvely  then. 
Most  honourable,  thou  appeared,  and  roost 
To  be  desired.    The  guilty  heard  the  song 
Of  thy  redeemed,  how  loud !  and  saw  thy  &ce 
How  fair!  Alas!  it  was  too  late!  the  hour 
Of  making  friends  was  passed,  thy  favour  then 
Might  not  be  souglit ;  but  recollection,  sad 
And  accurate,  as  miser  counting  o'er 
And  o'er  again  the  sum  he  must  lay  out^ 
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Distinctly  in  the  wicked's  ear  rehearsed 

Each  opportunity  despised  and  loat, 

While  on  them  gleamed  thy  holy  look,  that  like 

A  fiery  torrent  went  into  their  aoula. 

The  day  of  thy  reward  was  come,  the  day 

Of  great  remuneration  to  thy  friends. 

To  those,  known  by  whatever  name,  who  aooght, 

In  every  place,  in  every  time,  to  do 

Urifeignedly  their  Maker's  will,  revealed. 

Or  gathered  else  from  nature's  school ;  weD  pleased 

With  God's  applause  alone,  that,  like  a  stream 

Of  sweetest  melody,  at  still  of  night 

By  wanderer  heard,  in  their  most  secret  ear 

For  ever  whispered.  Peace;  and,  as  a  string 

Of  kindred  tone  awoke,  their  inmost  soul 

Responsive  answered,  Peace ;  inquiring  still 

And  searching,  night  and  day,  to  know  their  duty 

When  known,  with  undlsputing  trust,  with  love 

Unquenchable,  with  seal,  by  reason's  lamp 

Inflamed, — performing ;  and  to  Him,  by  whose 

Profound,  aU-calcuIating  skill  alone, 

Results — results  even  of  the  slightest  act. 

Are  fully  grasped,  with  unsuspicious  faith, 

All  consequences  leaving ;  to  abound, 

Or  want,  alike  prepared;  who  knew  to  be 

Exalted  how,  and  how  to  be  abased ; 

How  best  to  live,  and  how  to  die  when  asked. 

Their  prayers  sincere,  their  alms  in  secret  done, 

Their  fightings  with  themselves,  their  abstinence 

From  pleasure,  though  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 

Their  hearts  of  resignation  to  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  their  patient  bearing  of  reproach 

And  shame,  their  charity,  and  faith,  and  hope, — 

Thou  didst  remember,  and  in  full  repaid. 

No  bankrupt  thou,  who  at  the  bargained  hour 

Of  payment  due,  sent  to  his  creditors 

A  tale  of  losses  and  mischances,  long. 

Ensured  by  God  himself,  and  from  the  stores 

And  treasures  of  his  wealth,  at  will  supplied, — 

Religion,  thou  alone,  of  all  that  men. 

On  earth,  gave  credit,  to  be  reimbursed 

On  the  other  side  the  grave,  didst  keep  thy  word, 

Thy  day,  and  all  thy  promises  fulfilled. 

As  in  the  mind,  rich  with  unborrowed  wealth, 
Where  multitudes  of  thoughts  for  utterance  strive, 
And  all  so  fair,  that  each  seems  worthy  first 
To  enter  on  the  tongue,  and  from  the  lips 
Have  passage  forth, — selection  hesitates 
Perplexed,  and  loses  time,  anxious,  since  all 
Cannot  be  taken,  to  take  the  best ;  and  yet 
Afraid,  lest  what  he  left  be  worthier  still ; 
And  grieving  much,  where  all  so  goodly  look, 
To  leave  rejected  one,  or  in  the  rear 
Let  any  be  obscured :  so  did  the  bard. 
Though  not  unskilled,  as  on  that  multitude 
Of  men  who  once  awoke  to  judgment,  he 
Threw  back  refloctbn,  hesitating  pause. 
For  as  his  harp,  in  tone  severe,  had  sung 
What  figure  the  most  fiunous  sinners  made. 


When  from  the  grave  they  rose  unmasked ;  so  did 

He  wish  to  character  the  good;  but  yet, 

Among  so  many,  glorious  all,  all  worth 

Immortal  fiune,  with  whom  begin,  with  whom 

To  end,  was  difficult  to  choose ;  and  long 

His  auditors,  upon  the  tiptoe  raised 

Of  expectation,  might  have  kept,  had  not 

His  eye^for  so  k  is  in  hearen,  that  what 

Is  needed  always  is  at  hand— beheld. 

That  moment,  on  a  mountain  near  the  throne 

Of  God,  the  most  ronowned  of  the  redeemed, 

Rejoicing :  nor  who  first,  who  most  to  praise, 

Debated  more ;  but  thus,  with  sweeter  note. 

Well  pleased  to  sing,  with  highest  eulogy, 

And  firat,  whom  Grod  applauded  moat, — began. 

With  patient  ear,  thou  now  hast  heard, — though 
whiles, 
Aside  digressing,  ancient  feeling  turned 
My  lyre, — what  shame  the  wicked  had,  that  day. 
What  wailing,  what  remorse ;  so  hear,  in  brief. 
How  bold  the  righteous  stood,  the  men  redeemed 
How  fiiir  in  virtue,  and  in  hope  how  glad ! 
And  first  among  the  holy  shone,  as  best 
Became,  the  faithful  minister  of  God. 

See  when  he  walks  on  yonder  mount  that  lifts 
Its  suQunit  high,  on  the  right  hand  of  bliss, 
Sublime  in  glory,  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  incacnale  Saviour's  love,  and  passed 
AfBktion  lost  in  present  joy  1  See  how 
His  face  with  heavenly  udour  gbws,  and  how 
His  hand,  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre  I 
As  now,  conversing  of  the  Lamb,  once  slain, 
He  speaks;  and  now,  from  vines  that  never  hear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yield 
Their  fruit  abundantly,  he  plucks  the  grapes 
Of  li& !  But  what  he  was  on  earth  it  most 
Behoves  to  say.    Elect  by  Qod  himself. 
Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
Apart  to  the  great  work  of  saving  men ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine. 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask^ 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven, 
Truth,  mercy,  patience,  holiness,  and  love, 
Accredited ; — he  was  a  man,  by  God, 
The  Lord,  commissioned  to  msike  known  to  men 
The  eternal  counsels ;  in  his  Master's  name, 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things, 
Of  life,  death,  bliss,  and  wo ;  to  oflfer  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace,  to  the  rebelled; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul,  to  cheer  the  sad ; 
To  bind,  to  kiose,  with  all  authority ; 
To  give  the  feeble  strength,  the  hopeless  hope. 
To  help  the  halting,  and  to  lead  the  blind ; 
To  warn  the  careless,  heal  the  sick  of  heaitj 
Arouse  the  indolent,  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  offender  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.    All  other  men,  what  name 
Soe'er  they  bore,  whatever  office  held. 
It  lawful  held,— the  magistrate  supreme, 
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Or  eke  fobordtiiate,  were  chown  by  men, 

Their  fellows,  and  (nm  men  derived  thm  powBi^ 

And  were  aoooanUble,  for  all  they  did. 

To  men ;  but  he,  alone,  his  office  held 

Immediately  from  God,  from  God  received 

Authority,  and  was  to  none  bat  God 

Amenable.    The  elders  of  the  chareh, 

Indeed,  upon  htm  laid  their  hands,  and  set 

Him  visibly  apart  to  preach  the  word 

Of  life ;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite 

And  decent  ceremonial,  performed 

On  all  alike ;  and  oft,  as  thou  hast  heard. 

Performed  on  those  GU>d  never  sent;  his  call, 

His  consecration,  hb  anointing,  all 

Were  inward,  in  the  conscience  heard  and  folC 

Thus,  by  Jehovah  chosen,  and  ordained 

To  take  into  his  charge  the  souls  of  men, 

And  for  his  trust  to  answer  at  the  day 

Of  judgment, — great  picnipotent  of  heaven, 

And  representative  of  Gkid  on  earth, — 

Fearless  of  men  and  devils;  unabashed 

By  sin  enthroned,  or  mockery  of  a  prince, 

TJnawed  by  armed  legions,  unseduced 

By  offered  bribes,  burning  with  love  to  souls 

Unquenchable,  and  mindful  still  of  hb 

Great  chaige  and  vast  responsibility; — 

High  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 

He  stood  amidst  the  people,  and  declared 

Aloud  the  truth,  the  whole  revealed  truth, 

Ready  to  seal  it  with  hb  blood.    Divine 

Resemblance  most  complete !  with  merey  now 

And  love,  his  faoe,  illumed,  shone  gloriously; 

And  frowning  now  indignantly,  it  seemed 

As  if  ofTendod  Justice,  from  hb  eye. 

Streamed  forth  vindictive  wrath!    Men   heard, 

alarmed. 
The  uncircumcised  infidel  betieved ; 
Light-thoughted  Mirth  grew  serious,  and  wept; 
The  laugh  profane  sunk  in  a  sigh  of  deep 
Repentance,  the  blasphemer,  kneeling,  prayed. 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  for  merey  called; 
And  carsed,  old,  forsaken  sinnen  gnashed 
Their  teeth,  as  if  their  hour  had  been  arrived. 
Such  was  his  calling,  hb  commission  such. 
Yet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  meek, 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild ; 
And,  with  all  patience  and  aflection,  taught. 
Rebuked,  persuaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned, 
In  fervent  style  and  manner.    Needy,  poor. 
And  dying  men,  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  betb ;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  hb  preyera  wept  and  smiled. 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven ;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  face  contentment,  in  hb  life, 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. 
Deep-learned  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven, 
He  searched  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill, 
Profoundly  c^ilculating  their  effects 
Far  past  tUe  bounds  of  Time ;  and  balancing, 


In  the  arithmetic  of  future  thingB, 
The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.    A  skilfal  workman  he 
In  God's  great  moral  vinejrard:  what  to  pnnw 
What  cautious  hand  he  knew,  what  to  upiroot; 
What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  odestial  plains 
Which  had  unfoding  vigour  in  them,  knew ; 
Nor  knew  alone,  but  watehed  them  night  and  day 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  be 
Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  above. 

Ohl  who  can  speak  hb  prabel  great,  hunbfe 
man! 
He  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood 
And  warned  the  sinner  of  hb  wo;  led  on 
Immanuel's  memben  in  the  evil  day ; 
And,  with  the  everlasting  arms  embraced 
Himself  around,  stood  in  the  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriously 
With  death  and  hell.    And  now  was  come  hi 

rest, 
Hb  triumph  day.    Illustrious  like  a  son, 
In  that  assembly,  he,  shining  from  for, 
Most  excellent  in  glory,  stood  assured,  ' 
Waiting  the  promised  crown,  the  promised  ttmot 
The  welcome  and  approval  of  hb  Loid. 
Nor  one  alone,  but  many — prophets,  priests^ 
Apostles,  great  reformen,  all  that  served 
Messiah  faithfully,  like  stare  appeared 
Of  fairest  beam;  and  round  th«n  gathered,  dad 
In  wJute,  the  vouchere  of  their  minbtiy — 
The  flock  their  care  had  nourished,  fed,  and  aavsd 

Nor  yet  in  common  glory  blazing,  stood 
The  true  philosopher^  decided  friend 
Of  truth  and  man.     Determined  foe  of  all 
Deception,  calm,  collected,  patient,  wbe. 
And  humble,  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Of  things,  by  fashion's  revelry  uncharmed, 
By  honour  unbewitched, — ^he  left  the  chase 
Of  vanity,  and  all  the  quackerbs 
Of  life,  to  foob  and  heroes,  or  whoe'er 
Desired  them;  and  with  reason,  much  despised, 
Traduced,  yet  heavenly  reason,  to  the  shade 
Retired — retired,  but  not  to  dream,  or  build 
Of  ghostly  fancies,  seen  in  the  deep  noon 
Of  sleep,  ill'balanoed  theories;  retired, 
But  did  not  leave  mankind ;  in  pity,  not 
In  wrath,  retired;  and  stiU,  though  distant,  kept 
His  eye  on  men ;  at  proper  angle  took 
Hb  stand  to  see  them  better,  and,  beynnd 
The  clamour  which  tlie  belb  of  folly  made, 
That  most  had  hung  about  them,  to  oonsult 
With  nature,  how  their  madness  might  be  cured. 
And  how  their  true  substantial  comfofts  migbt 
Be  multiplied.    Religious  man!  vriiatGed 
By  prophets,  priests,  evangelists,  revealed 
Of  sacred  truth,  he  thankfully  received, 
And,  by  its  light  directed,  went  in  aeardi 
Of  more.    Before  him,  darkness  fled ;  and  all 
The  goblin  tribe,  that  hung  opon  the  bieaflte 
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Of  Night,  and  haunted  still  the  moral  gloom 
With  shapeleM  forma,  and  blue,  infernal  lightii 
And  indiiitinct,  and  devUiah  whisperingSi 
That  the  miseducated  fancies  vexed 
Of  superstitious  men, — at  his  approach, 
Dispersed,  invisible.    Where'er  he  went, 
This  lesson  still  he  Uught,  To  fear  no  ill 
But  sin,  no  being  but  Almighty  God. 
All-comprehending  sage  I  too  hard  alone 
For  him  was  man's  salvation ;  all  besides, 
Of  use  or  comfort,  that  distinction  made 
Between  the  desperate  savage,  scaicelj  raised 
Above  the  beast  whose  flesh  he  ate,  undressed, 
And  the  most  polished  of  the  human  race, 
Was  product  of  his  persevering  search. 
Reli^n  owed  him  much,  as  from  the  false 
She  suffered  much ;  for  still  his  main  design, 
In  all  his  contemplations,  was  to  trace 
The  wisdom,  providence,  and  love  of  God, 
And  to  his  fellows,  less  observant,  show 
Them  forth.    From  prejudice  redeemed,  with  all 
His  passions  still,  above  the  common  world, 
Sublime  in  reason  and  in  aim  sublime. 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  Grod 
Sedately  thought;  now  glancing  up  hb  eye, 
Intelligent,  through  all  the  starry  dance, 
And  penetrating  now  the  deep  remote 
Of  central  causes  in  the  womb  opaque 
Of  matter  hid;  now  with  inspection  nice. 
Entering  the  mystic  labyrinths  of  the  mind, 
Where  thought,  of  notice  ever  shy,  behind 
Thought,  disappearing,  still  retired ;  and  still, 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  awaken- 
ing thought, 
And  nungling  still  with  thought  in  endless  maze, — 
Bewildered  observation ;  now,  with  eye 
Yet  more  severely  purged,  looking  far  down 
Into  the  heart,  where  passion  wove  a  web 
Of  thousand  thousand  threads,  in  grain  and  hue 
All  different ;  then,  upward  venturing  whiles, 
But  reverently,  and  in  his  hand,  the  light 
Revealed,  near  the  eternal  Throne,  he  gazed, 
Philosophizing  less  than  worshipping. 
Most  truly  great!  his  intellectual  strength 
And  knowledge  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind, 
Seemed  infinite ;  yet,  from  his  high  pursuits, 
And  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart: 
And  none  so  lowly  bowed  before  his  God, 
As  none  so  well  His  awful  majesty 
And  goodness  comprehended ;  or  so  well 
His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew. 
How  glorious  now,  with  vision  purified 
At  the  Essential  Truth,  entirely  free 
From  error,  he,  investigating  still, — 
For  knowledge  is  not  found,  unsought,  in  hea- 
ven,— 
From  workl  to  world,  at  pleasure,  roves,  on  wing 
Of  golden  ray  upborne;  or,  at  the  feet 
!!• 


Of  heaven's  most  ancient  sages,  sitting,  hears 
New  wonders  of  the  wondrous  works  of  Grod! 

Illustrious  too,  that  morning,  stood  the  man 
Exalted  by  the  people,  to  the  throne 
Of  government,  established  on  the  base 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  right ; 
Who,  in  hb  countenance  sublime,  expressed 
A  nation's  majesty,  and  yet  was  meek 
And  humble ;  and  in  royal  palace  gave 
Example  ^o  the  meanest,  of  the  fear 
Of  God,  and  all  integrity  of  life 
And  manners;  who,  august,  yet  bwly;  wh*^ 
Severe,  yet  gracious ;  in  his  very  heart, 
Detesting  all  oppression,  all  intent 
Of  private  aggrandizement;  and,  the  first 
In  every  public  duty,  held  the  scales 
Of  justice,  and  as  the  law,  which  reigned  in  him, 
Commanded,  gave  rewards ;  or,  with  the  edge 
Vindictive^  smote,  now  light,  now  heavily, 
AccorXng  to  the  stature  of  the  crime. 
Conspicuous  like  an  oak  of  healthiest  bough, 
Deep-rooted  in  his  countiy's  love,  he  stood, 
And  gave  his  hand  to  Virtue,  helping  up 
The  honest  man  to  honour  and  renown  { 
And,  with  the  look  which  goodness  wears  in  wrath 
Withering  the  very  blood  of  Knavery, 
And  firom  his  presence  driving  far,  ashamed. 

Nor  leas  remarkable,  among  the  blessed, 
Appeared  the  man,  who,  in  the  senate-house 
Watchful,  unhired,  unbribed,  and  uncomipt, 
And  party  only  to  the  common  weal, 
In  virtue's  awful  age,  pleaded  for  right, 
With  truth  so  clear,  with  argument  so  strong, 
With  action  so  sincere,  and  tone  so  loud 
And  deep,  as  made  the  despot  quake  behind 
His  adamantine  gates,  and  every  joint, 
In  terror,  smite  his  fellow-joint  relaxed; 
Or,  marcliing  to  the  field,  in  burnished  steel. 
While,  frowning  on  his  brow,  tremendous  hung 
The  wrath  of  a  whole  people,  long  provoked, — 
Mustered  the  stormy  wings  of  war,  in  day 
Of  dreadful  deeds ;  and  led  the  battle  on, 
When  Liberty,  swifl  as  the  fires  of  heaven, 
In  fury  rode,  with  all  her  hosts,  and  threw 
The  tyrant  down,  and  drove  invasion  back. 
Illustrious  he — illustrious  all  appeared, 
Who  ruled  supreme  in  righteousness;  or  held 
Inferior  place,  in  steadfast  rectitude 
Of  souL    Peculiarly  severe  had  been 
The  nurture  of  their  youth,  their  knowledge  great, 
Great  was  their  wisdom,  great  their  cares,  and 

great 

Their  self-denial,  and  their  service  done 
To  Qod  and  man ;  and  great  was  their  reward, 
At  hand,  proportbned  to  their  worthy  deeds. 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  Harp  1 
Breathe  numbers  warm  with  love,while  I  rehearse-^ 
Delighted  theme,  resembling  most  the  songs 
Which,  day  and  night,  are  sung  before  the  LambI 
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Thj  praise,  O  Charity!  thy  labours  most 

Divine ;  thy  sympathy  with  sighs,  and  tean, 

And  groans ;  thy  great,  thy  god-like  wish,  to  heal 

AU  misery,  all  fortune's  wounds,  and  make 

The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice. 

O  thou  wast  needed  much  in  days  of  Time! 

No  virtue,  half  so  much  1 — ^None  half  so  fiurl 

To  all  the  rest,  however  fine,  thou  gavest 

A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 

No  man  e'er  ent<»ed  heaven.    Let  me  record 

His  praise,  the  man  of  great  benevolence, 

Who  preseed  thee  closely  to  his  glowing  heart, 

And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 

Swift  minister.    Of  all  mankind,  hb  soul 

Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven :  as  one 

Sole  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 

One  in  their  origin,  one  in  their  rights 

To  all  the  common  gifts  of  providence. 

And  in  their  hopes,  their  joys,  and  sorrows  one, 

He  viewed  the  universal  human  race. 

He  needed  not  a  law  of  state,  to  force 

Grudging  submissbn  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart,  alive ; 

What  he  possessed,  he  counted  not  hb  own ;. 

But,  like  a  faithful  steward  in  a  house 

Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received 

He  freely  gave,  distributing  to  all 

The  helpless  the  last  mite  beyond  his  own 

Temperate  support,  and  reckoning  still  the  gift 

But  justice  due  to  want ;  and  so  it  was, 

Although  the  world,  with  compliment  not  ill 

Applied,  adorned  it  with  a  fairer  name. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  to  his  door  the  voice 

Of  supplication  came,  but  went  abroad, 

With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews, 

In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen, 

And  would  not  ask.  And  who  can  tell  what  sights 

^e  saw!  what  groans  he  heard,  in  that  cold  world 

Below!  where  Sin,  in  league  with  gloomy  Death, 

Marched  daily  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 

all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth, 
Fair  earth!  a  lazar-house,  a  dungeon  dark, 
Where  Disappointment  fed  on  ruined  Hope, 
Where  Guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edge 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair;  where  Cruelty 
Reached  forth  a  cup  of  wormwood  to  the  lipe 
Of  Sorrow,  that  to  deej^r  Sorrow  wailed ; 
Where  Mockery,  and  Disease,  and  Poverty, 
Met  miserable  Age,  erewhile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden ;  where  the  arrowy  winds 
Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe, 
And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  who  had  no  home; 
And  where,  alas !  in  mid-time  of  his  day. 
The  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  vilUdn's  hand, 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
With  want  and  hunger,  oft  drarJc  bitter  draughts 
Of  his  own  tears,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat. 
Oh!  who  can  tell  what  sights  he  saw,  what  shapes 


Of  wretchedness !  or  who  describe  what  i 

Of  gratitude  illumined  the  face  of  wo, 

While  from  his  hand  he  gave  the  bounty  finth! 

As  when  the  Sun,  to  Cancer  wheeling  hack. 

Returned  from  Capricorn,  and  showed  the  nortli. 

That  bng  had  lain  in  cold  and  cheeikss  night. 

His  beamy  countenance;  all  nature  then 

Rejoiced  together  glad ;  the  fkvwer  looked  up 

And  smiled;  the  forest,  finim  his  kidcs,  shook  off 

The  hoary  finosts,  and  clapped  his  hands;  the  biidi 

Awoke,  and,  singing,  rose  to  meet  the  day; 

And  from  his  hoHow  den,  where  many  mantfaa 

He  slumbered  sad  in  darkness^  blithe  and  light 

Of  heart  the  savage  sprung,  and  saw  again 

His  mountains  shine,  and  with  new  songs  of  lovt 

Allured  the  virgin's  ear:  so  did  the  house. 

The  prison-house  of  guilt,  and  all  the  abodes 

Of  unprovided  helplessness,  revive, 

As  on  them  looked  the  sunny  messenger 

Of  Charity.    By  angels  tended  still, 

That  marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  Um 

book 
Of  God's  remembrance;  careless  he  to  be 
Observed  of  men,  or  have  each  mite  bestowed 
Recorded  punctually,  with  name  and  place, 
In  every  bill  of  news.    Pleased  to  do  good, 
He  gave,  and  sought  no  more,  nor  questioned  much, 
Nor  reasoned,  who  deserved ;  for  well  he  knew 
The  face  of  need.    Ah  me!  who  could  mistake  1 
The  shame  to  ask,  the  want  that  urged  within. 
Composed  a  look  so  perfectly  distinct 
From  all  else  human,  and  withal  so  full 
Of  misery,  that  none  could  pass,  untouched. 
And  be  a  Christian,  or  thereafter  claim. 
In  any  form,  the  name  or  rights  of  man, 
Or,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  lift  his  eye ; 
While  he,  in  name  of  Christ,  who  gave  the  poor 
A  cup  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  bread. 
Impatient  for  his  advent,  waiting  stood, 
Glowing  in  robes  of  love  and  holiness, 
Heaven's  fairest  dress !  and  round  him  ranged,  ia 

white, 

A  thousand  witnesses  appeared,  prepared 
To  tell  his  gracious  deeds  before  the  Thfooe. 

Nor  unrenowned  among  the  most  renowned, 
Nor  'roong  the  fairest  unadmired,  that  mom. 
When  highest  fame  wos  proof  of  highest  woith. 
Distinguished  stood  the  bard :  not  he,  who  sold 
The  incommunicable,  heavenly  gift, 
To  Polly,  and  with  lyre  of  perfect  tone, 
Prepared  by  God  himself,  for  holiest  praise,—^ 
Vilest  of  traitors!  most  dishonest  man! — 
Sat  by  the  door  of  Ruin,  and  made  there 
A  melody  so  sweet,  and  in  the  mouth 
Of  drunkenness  and  debauch,  that  else  had  craeked 
In  natural  discordance  jarring  harsh, 
Put  so  divine  a  song,  that  many  turned 
Aside,  and  entered  in  undone,  and  thought 
Meanwhile,  it  was  the  gate  of  heaven,  so  fifct 
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A.n  angeVs  voice  the  music  seemed ;  nor  he, 
Wlio,  i^hining  grievously  of  damsel  coy, 
Or  blaming  Ibitune,  that  would  nothing  give 
For  doin^  nought,  in  indolent  lament 
TJnpiofitable,  passed  his  piteous  days, 
"Mftking  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale, 
Deserving  ill  the  poet's  name :  but  he, 
*rhe  bard,  by  Gtod's  own  hand  anointed,  who, 
*ro  Virtue's  all-delighting  harmony, 
His  munbers  tuned :  who,  from  the  fount  of  truth, 
Poured  melody,  and  beauty  poured,  and  love, 
In  holy  stream,  into  the  human  heart; 
And,  Irom  the  height  of  lofty  argument, 
^Who  "justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
And  sung  what  still  he  sings,  approved,  in  heaven; 
Though  now  with  bolder  note,  above  the  damp 
TcrreBtrial,  which  the  pure  celestial  fire 
Cooled,  and  restrained  in  part  his  flaming  wing. 

Philosophy  was  deemed  of  deeper  thought, 
And  judgment  more  severe,  than  Poetry ; 
To  fiible,  she,  and  fancy,  more  inclined. 
And  yet,  if  Fancy,  as  was  understood, 
Was  of  creatire  nature,  or  of  power, 
With  flelf>wrought  stuff,  to  build  a  fabric  op. 
To  mortal  vision  wonderful  and  strange, 
Philooophy,  the  theoretic,  claimed, 
Undoubtedly,  the  first  and  highest  place 
In  Fancy^s  favour.    Her  material  souls, 
Her  chance,  her  atoms  shaped  alike,  her  white 
Proved  black,  her  universal  nothing,  all ; 
And  all  her  wondrous  systems,  how  the  mind 
With  matter  met ;  how  man  was  free,  and  yet 
AM  pTeK>rdaiiied ;  how  evil  first  began ; 
And  chief,  her  speculations,  soaring  high, 
Of  the  eternal,  uncreated  Mind, 
Which  left  all  reason  infinitely  far 
Behind— surprising  feat  of  theory ! — 
Were  pure  creatbn  of  her  own,  webs  wove 
Of  gossamer  in  Fancy's  lightest  loom, 
And  no  where,  on  the  list  of  being  made 
By  Qod,  recorded :  but  her  look,  meanwhile. 
Was  grave  and  studious;  and  many  thought 
She  reasoned  deeply,  when  she  wildly  raved. 

The  true,  legitimate,  anointed  bard, 
Whoee  song  through  ages  poured  its  melody. 
Was  most  severely  thoughtful,  roost  minute 
And  accurate  of  observation,  most 
Familiariy  acquainted  with  all  modes 
And  phrases  of  existence.    True,  no  doubt, 
He  had  originally  drunk,  fiom  out 
The  fount  of  life  and  love,  a  double  draught. 
That  gave  wbate*er  he  touched  a  double  life : 
But  this  was  mere  desire  at  first,  and  power 
Devoid  of  means  to  work  by ;  need  was  still 
Of  persevering,  quick,  inspective  mood 
Of  mind,  of  faithful  memory,  vastly  stoxed, 
From  universal  being's  ample  field. 
With  knowledge;  and  a  judgment,  sound  and 
clear, 


Well  disciplined  in  nature's  rules  of  taste; 
Discerning  to  select,  arrange,  combine, 
From  infinite  variety,  and  still 
To  nature  true ;  and  guide  withal,  hard  task, 
The  sacred,  living  impetus  divine, 
Discreetly  through  the  harmony  of  song. 
Completed  thus,  the  poet  sung ;  and  age 
To  age,  enraptured,  heard  his  measures  flow; 
Enraptured,  for  he  poured  the  very  fat 
And  marrow  of  existence  through  his  verse, 
And  gave  the  soul,  that  else,  in  selfish  cold, 
Unwarmed  by  kindred  interest,  had  lain, 
A  roomy  life,  a  glowing  relish  high, 
A  sweet,  expansive  brotherlwod  of  being- 
Joy  ansvrering  joy,  and  sigh  responding  sigh, 
Through  all  the  fibres  of  the  sodal  heart. 
Observant,  sympathetic,  sound  of  head. 
Upon  the  ocean  vast  of  humaji  thought, 
With  passion  rough  and  stormy,  venturing  out, 
Even  as  the  living  billows  rolled,  he  threw 
His  numbers  over  them,  seised  as  they  weie^ 
And  to  perpetual  ages  left  them  fixed, 
To  each,  a  mirror  of  itself  displayed ; 
Despair  for  ever  lowering  dark  on  Sin, 
And  happiness  on  Yiitue  smiling  fair. 

He  was  the  minister  of  fame,  and  gave 
To  whom  he  would  renown :  nor  missed  himMll^ 
Although  despising  much  the  idiot  roar 
Of  popular  applause,  that  sodden,  oft. 
Unnaturally  turning,  whom  it  nursed 
Itself  devoured'the  lasting  fams,  the  praus 
Of  Grod  and  holy  men,  to  excellence  given. 
Yet  less  he  sought  his  own  renown,  than  wkhed 
To  have  the  eternal  images  of  truth 
And  beauty,  pictured  in  his  verse,  admirBd, 
'Twas  these,  taking  immortal  shape  and  fbfm 
Beneath  his  eye,  that  charmed  his  midnight  wbM, 
And  oft  his  soul  with  awful  transports  shook 
Of  happiness,  unfelt  by  other  men. 
This  was  that  spell,  that  soroeiy,  which  bomid 
The  poet  to  the  lyn,  and  would  not  let 
Him  go;  that  hidden  mystery  of  joy, 
Which  made  him  sing  in  spite  of  fortune's  wonti] 
And  was,  at  once,  both  motive  and  reward. 

Nor  now  among  the  choral  harps,  in  this 
The  native  eltme  of  song,  are  those  unknown, 
With  higher  note  ascending,  who,  below. 
In  holy  ardour,  aimed  at  k)fty  strains. 
True  fame  is  never  lost:  many,  whose  names 
Were  honoured  much  on  eartii,  are  famous  he» 
For  poetry,  and,  vrith  arch-angel  harps. 
Hold  no  unequal  rivalry  in  song; 
Leading  the  choirs  of  hmven,  in  numbers  high, 
In  numbers  ever  sweet  and  ever  new. 

Behold  them  yonder,  where  the  river  purs 
Flows  warbling  down  liefore  the  throne  of  Ghid ; 
Andf  shading  on  each  side,  the  tree  of  life 
SprMds  its  unfiuling  booghsl — See  howthey  shim^ 
In  garments  white,  quafiing  deep  draughts  of  lofo. 
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And  harfping  on  their  harps,  new  barmoaiei 
Preparing  for  the  ear  of  God,  Moet  High  I 

Bat  why  shoald  I,  ofindiTidiud  wofth^ 
Of  individual  gloty,  longer  sing? 
No  true  believer  waa,  that  day,  obacure } 
No  holy  aeol  but  had  enough  of  joy; 
No  pbna  wiah  without  its  full  reward. 
Who  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  believed, 
With  faith  that  wrought  by  love  to  holy  deeds, 
And  purified  the  heart,  none  tiembled  there, 
Nor  h*d  by  earthly  ginse  his  rank  concealed; 
Whether,  unknown,  he  tilled  the  ground  nmot*. 
Observant  of  the  seasons,  and  adored 
God  in  the  prooiise,  yearly  verified, 
Of  sesd-time,  harvest,  summer,  winter,  day 
And  night,  letuming  duly  at  Uie  time 
Appointed ;  or,  on  the  shadowy  mountain  side, 
Worshipped  at  dewy  eve,  watching  his  flocks; 
Or,  tradmg,  saw  the  wonderi  of  the  deep, 
And  as  the  needle  to  the  starry  Pole 
Turned  ocmstantly,  so  he  his  heart  to  God; 
Or  else,  in  servitude  severe^  was  taught 
To  break  the  bonds  of  sin;  or,  begging,  learned 
To  trust  the  Providence  that  fed  the  raven, 
And  clothed  the  lily  with  her  annual  gown. 

Most  numerous,  indeed,  among  the  saved, 
And  many,  too,  not  least  illustrious,  shone 
The  men  who  had  no  name  on  earth.    Eclipsed 
By  lowly  circumstance,  they  lived  unknown, 
Like  stream  that  in  the  desert  warbled  clear, 
Still  nursing,  as  it  goes,  the  herb  and  flower, 
Though  never  seen ;  or  like  the  star,  retired 
In  solitudes  of  ether,  far  beyond 
AU  sight,  not  of  essential  splendour  lesi^ 
Though  shining  unobserved.  None  saw  their  pure 
Devotion,  none  their  tears,  their  faith,  and  love, 
Which  burned  within  them,  both  to  God  and 

man,~— 
None  saw  but  God.    He,  in  his  bottle,  all 
Their  tears  preserved,  and  every  holy  wish 
Wrote  in  his  book;  and,  not  as  they  had  done, 
But  as  they  wished  with  all  their  heart  to  do. 
Arrayed  them  now  in  glory,  and  displayed, — 
No  longer  hid  by  coarse,  uncourtly  garb, — 
In  lustre  equal  to  their  inward  worth. 

Man's  time  was  passed,  and  his  eternity 
Begun.  No  fear  remained  of  change.  The  youth, 
Who^  in  the  glowing  mom  of  vigorous  life, 
High-reaching  after  great  religbus  deeds, 
Was  suddenly  cut  oflf,  with  all  his  hopes 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unaccomplished  left 
His  withered  aims,— saw  everlasting  days, 
Before  him,  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  achieve 
All  glorious  things,  and  get  himself  the  name 
That  jealous  Death  too  soon  forbade  on  earth. 

Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all  was  new; 
And  yet,  of  all  the  new-begun,  nought  so 
Prodigious  diftcrence  made,  in  the  afiairs 
And  thoughts  of  every  man,  as  certainty. 


For  doubt,  all  doubt,  was  gone,  oTewoy  kind; 
DouU  that  erewhile,  beneath  the  bwest  baM 
Of  moflal  reasonings,  deqiest  laid,  crept  in. 
And  made  the  stnm^nt,  best  cemented  towen 
Of  human  workananship^  so  weakly  shake. 
And  to  their  k>fty  tope  so  waver  stiO, 
That  those  who  built  them,  feared  their  sodden  &iL 
But  donU,  all  doubt,  was  passed;  and,  in  ito  plao^ 
To  every  thought  that  in  the  beaii  of  man 
Was  present)  now  had  oome  an  absolute, 
Unquestionabie  certainty,  which  gave 
To  each  decision  of  the  mind  immense 
Importance,  raising  to  its  proper  height 
The  sequent  tide  of  passion,  whether  joy 
Or  grief.    The  good  man  knew,  in  very  truth,' 
That  he  was  saved  to  all  eternity. 
And  feared  no  more;  the  bad  had  proof  oompble^ 
That  he  was  damned  fi>r  ever;  and  beCeved 
Entirely,  that  on  every  wicked  soul 
Angmsh  should  oome,  and  wrath,  and  uHer  wo. 
Knovriedge  was  nuich  increased,  but  wisdom 


The  fibn  of  lime,  that  stffl  befefe  the  sight 

Of  mortal  vision  danced,  and  led  the  best 

Astray,  pursuing  unsubstantial  dreams, 

Had  dropped  from  every  eye.   Men  saw  thai  they 

Had  vexed  themselves  in  vain,  to  understand 

What  now  no  hope  to  underrtand  remained; 

That  they  had  often  counted  evfl  good. 

And  good  for  ill ;  laughed  when  they  should  have 

wept, 
And  wept,  fertom,  when  God  intended  mirth. 
But  what,  of  all  their  follies  passed,  surprised 
Them  most,  and  seemed  most  totally  insane 
And  unaccountable,  was  value  set 
On  objects  of  a  day,  was  serious  grief 
Or  joy  for  kiss  or  gain  of  mortal  things. 
So  utteriy  impossible  it  seemed^ 
When  men  their  proper  interests  saw,  that  anght 
Of  terminable  kind,  that  aught,  which  e*er 
Could  die,  or  cease  to  be,  however  named. 
Should  make  a  human  soul — a  legal  heir 
Of  everioBling  years — rejoice  or  weep, 
In  earnest  mood ;  for  nothing  now  seemed  worth 
A  thought,  but  had  eternal  bearing  in't 

Much  truth  had  been  assented  to  in  Time, 
Which  never,  till  this  day,  had  made  a  doe 
Impressbn  on  the  heart.    Take  one  example. 
Early  from  heaven  it  was  revealed,  and  oft 
Repeated  in  the  world,  from  pulpts  preached. 
And  penned  and  read  in  holy  books,  that  God 
Respected  not  the  perMUs  of  mankind. 
Had  this  been  truly  credited  and  felt, 
The  king,  in  purple  robe,  had  owned,  indeed, 
The  beggar  for  his  brother ;  pride  of  rank 
And  office  thawed  into  paternal  love ; 
Oppression  feared  the  day  of  equal  rights, 
Predicted ;  covetous  extortion  kept 
In  mind  the  hour  of  reckoning,  soon  to  come; 
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A.B<I  bribed  injufltioe  thoaght  of  being  judged, 
'When  he  should  stand  on  equal  foot,  beside 
T*he  man  he  wronged,  and  aurely — nay,  'tis  true, 
^loot  true,  beyond  all  whispering  of  doubt, 
That  he,  who  Ufted  up  the  reeking  scourge, 
Dripping  with  gore  from  the  slave's  back,  before 
He  struck  again,  had  paused,  and  seriously 
Of  that  tribunal  thought,  where  God  himself 
Should  look  him  in  the  face,  and  ask  in  wrath, 
*'  Whj  dklst  thou  thisi   Man!   was  he  not  thy 

brother. 
Bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  and  blood  of  thine?" 
Hut,  ah !  tins  truth,  by  heaven  and  reason  taught, 
'Was  never  fully  credited  on  earth. 
The  titled,  flattered,  lofly  men  of  power, 
^Vhoee  wealth  brought  verdicts  of  applause  for 

deeds 
Of  wickedness,  oould  ne'er  believe  the  time 
Should  truly  eome  when  judgment  should  proceed 
Impctftially  against  them,  and  they,  too, 
liave  no  good  speaker  at  the  Judge's  ear, 
r^o  witnesses  to  bring  them  off  for  gold, 
^o  power  to  turn  the  sentence  from  its  course ; 
And  they  of  low  estate,  who  saw  themselves, 
I>ay  after  day,  despised,  and  wronged,  and  mocked, 
IVithout  redress,  oould  scarcely  think  the  day 
Should  e*er  arrive,  whan  they,  in  truth,  shouki 

aUnd 
On  perfect  level  with  the  potentates 
And  princes  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  cause 
Examined  fairiy,  and  their  rights  allowed. 
But  now  this  truth  was  folt,  believed  and  felt, 
That  men  were  really  of  a  common  stock. 
That  no  man  ever  had  been  more  than  man. 

Much  prophecy — revealed  by  holy  bards. 
Who  sung  the  will  of  heaven  by  Judah's 
Much  prophecy,  that  waited  long  the  scoff 
Of  lips  uncircumcised,  was  then  fulfilled; 
To  the  last  tittle  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
It  was  foretold  by  those  of  ancient  days, 
A  time  should  come,  when  wickedness  should  weep 
Abased ;  when  every  k>fty  kiok  of  man 
Should  be  bowed  down,  and  all  his  haughtiness 
Made  low;  when  righteousness  alone  should  lift 
The  head  in  gk>ry,  and  rejoice  at  heart; 
When  many,  first  in  splendour  and  renown. 
Should  be  most  vile ;  and  many,  lowest  once. 
And  last  in  Poverty's  obscurest  nook, 
Highest  and  first  in  honour,  should  be  seen. 
Exalted ;  and  when  some,  when  all  the  good, 
Should  rise  to  glory  and  eternal  Kfe ; 
And  all  the  bad,  lamenting,  wake,  condemned 
To  shame,  eontempt,  and  everlasting  grief. 

These  prophecies  had  tarried  long,  so  long 
That  many  wa^rged  the  head^  and,  taunting^  asked , 
*^  When  shall  tht*y  cofiiet'^  but  aikod  no  iiiorej  nor 

m^iM'kfHl : 
For  ihc  rppr^ftf^h  of  prapliiry  wa*  «ij)«i 
I       Awaji  BIl^l  i'^fj  wonl  of  God  found  tree* 


And,  oh !  what  change  of  state,  what  ehange  of 
rank, 
In  that  assembly  everywhere  was  seen! 
The  humble-hearted  laughed,  the  lofty  moumsd, 
And  every  msn,  according  to  his  works 
Wrought  in  the  body,  there  took  character. 
Thus  stood  they  mixed,  all  generations  stood  I 
Of  all  mankind,  innumerable  throng ! 
Great  harvest  of  the  grave! — waiting  the  will 
Of  heaven,  attentively  and  silent  ail. 
As  forest  spreading  out  beneath  the  calm 
Of  evening  skies,  when  even  the  single  leaf 
Is  heard  distinctly  rustle  down  and  fall; 
So  silent  they,  when  from  above,  the  sound 
Of  rapid  wheels  approached,  and  suddenly 
In  heaven  appeared  a  host  of  angels  strong. 
With  chariots  and  with  steeds  of  burning  fire  i 
Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominbns,  PoweM, 
Bright  in  celestial  armour,  dazzling,  rode. 
And,  leading  in  the  front,  Hlustrious  shone 
Michael  and  Ghibriel,  servants  long  approved 
In  high  commission, — girt  that  day  with  power, 
Which  nought  created,  man  or  devil,  might 
Resist    Nor  waited,  gazing,  long;  but,  quick 
Descending,  silently  and  without  song. 
As  servants  bent  to  do  their  master^s  work. 
To  middle  air  they  raised  the  human  race, 
Above  the  path  long  travelled  by  the  sun; 
And  as  a  shepherd  from  the  sheep  divkks 
The  goats;  or  husbandman,  with  reaping  btnds,' 
In  harvest,  separatee  the  precious  wheat. 
Selected  from  the  tares ;  so  did  they  part 
Mankind,  the  good  and  bad,  to  right  and  left. 
To  Jieet  no  more;  these  ne'er  again  to  smile. 
Nor  those  to  weep ;  these  never  more  to  share 
Society  of  mercy  with  the  saints, 
Nor,  henceforth,  those  to  suffer  with  the  vile. 
Strange  patting!   not  for  hours,  nor  daya,  nor 

months. 
Nor  for  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  yean 
But  for  a  whole  eternity! — though  fit, 
And  pleasant  to  the  righteous,  yet  to  all 
Strange,  and  most  strangely  felt!  The  sire,  torighl 
Retiring,  saw  the  son — sprung  from  his  kxns^ 
Beloved  how  deariy  once !  but  who  forgot. 
Too  soon,  in  sin's  intoxicating  cup. 
The  father's  warnings  and  the  mother's  tetn^— 
Fall  to  the  left  among  the  reprobate ; 
And  sons,  redeemed,  beh^  the  fathers,  whom 
They  loved  and  honoured  once,  gathered  among 
The  wicked.    Brothers,  sisters,  kinsmen,  friends; 
Husband  and  wife,  who  ate  at  the  same  boaid| 
And  under  the  same  roof,  united,  dwelt. 
From  youth  to  hoary  age,  bearing  the  chanee 
And  change  of  Time  together,  paited  then 
For  BVi"rmc>rP.     But  ^Knne^  whotie  frirndihip  grow 
Fruin  virtur'a  pure  and  everlnstinp  root, 
Tfwk  dUlerfnt  mudji ;  tficiie,  koU  In  stricter  boo^ 
Of  aniuy,  embracing^  ta^  n«  mors 
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Death,  with  hit  athe,  tUad  bj;  nor  heard  the  word, 
The  bitter  word,  which  doeed  all  earthly  friend- 

ehips, 
Am!  finished  every  feaet  of  love — FarewelL 
To  all,  itrange  parting!  to  the  wicked, sad 
And  terrible  t  New  horror  seized  them,  while 
They  saw  the  saints  withdrawing,  and  with  them 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  delay  of  wrath. 

Beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light, — ^like  that 
Which  once,  in  Goshen,  on  the  flocks,  and  heids. 
And  dwellings,  smiled,  of  Jacob,  while  the  land 
Of  Nile  was  dark;  or  like  the  pillar  bright 
Of  sacred  file,  that  stood  above  the  sons 
Of  Isnel,  when  they  camped  at  midnight  by 
The  foot  of  Horeb,  or  the  desert  side 
Of  Sinai; — now,  the  righteous  took  their  place, 
An  took  their  place,  who  ever  wished  to  go 
To  heaven,  for  heaven's  own  sake.    Not  one  le- 

mained 
Among  the  accuTMd,  that  e'er  desired  with  all 
The  heart  to  be  redeemed,  that  ever  sought 
Submissively  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
However  it  crossed  his  own;  or  to  escape 
HeH,  toit  aught  other  than  its  penal  fires. 
All  took  their  place,  rejoicing,  and  behekl, 
In  centre  of  the  crown  of  golden  beams 
That  canopied  them  o'er,  these  gracious  words, 
Blushing  with  tints  of  bve : "  Fear  not,  my  saints." 

To  other  sight  of  horrible  dismay, 
Jehovah's  ministers  the  wicked  drove, 
And  left  them  bound  immoveable  in  chains 
Of  Justice.    O'er  their  head^  a  bowless  ck>ud 
Of  indignation  hung;  a  cloud  it  was 
Of  thick  and  utter  darkness,  rolling,  like 
An  ocean,  tides  of  livid,  pitchy  flame; 
With  thunders  charged,  and  lightnings  ruinous, 
And  red  with  forked  vengeance,  such  as  wounds 
The  soul ;  and  fuU  of  angry  shapes  of  wrath, 
And  eddies  whirling  with  tumultuous  fire, 
And  forms  of  tenor  raving  to  and  fro, 
And  monsters,  unimagined  heretofore 
By  guilty  men  in  dreams  before  their  death, 
From  horrid  to  more  horrid  changing  still. 
In  hideous  movement  tlirough  that  stormy  gulf: 
And  evermore  the  Thunders,  murmuring,  spoke 
From  out  the  darkness,  uttering  k>ud  these  worIS) 
Which  every  guilty  conscience  echoed  back : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
Dread  words!  that  barred  excuse,  and  threw  the 

weight 
Of  every  man's  perdition,  on  himself, 
DireoUy  home.    Dread  words  I  heard  then,  and 

heard 
For  ever  through  the  wastes  of  ErebuSw 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not  I" 
These  were  the  words  which  glowed  upon  the 

sword. 
Whose  wrath  burned  fearfully  behind  the  cufsed, 
As  they  were  driven  away  firom  God  to  Tophet 


"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not  f 
These  are  the  words  to  whkh  the  harps  of  grief 
Are  strung;  and,  to  the  chorus  of  the  damned, 
The  rodcs  of  hell  repeat  them,  evermore ; 
Loud  echoed  through  the  caverns  of  despair. 
And  poured  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of  Wo. 

Nor  ruined  men  alone,  beneath  that  dond. 
Trembled.    There,  Satan  and  his  legions  stood, 
Satan,  the  first  and  eldest  sinner, — Abound 
For  judgment.    He,  by  other  name,  held  onoe 
Conspicuous  rank  in  heaven  iiuoiig  the  doos 
Of  happiness,  rejoidng,  day  uui  nijjtnt ; 
But  pride,  that  was  ashamed  to  haw  to  God, 
Most  high,  his  bosom  filled  with  hate,  his  fiioe 
Made  black  with  envy,  and  in  his  soul  begot 
Thoughts  guilty  of  rebellion  'gainst  the  thiuoe 
Of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Son,— 
From  everiasting  built  on  righteousness: 
:    Ask  not  how  pride,  in  one  created  pnre^ 
Could  grow;  or  sin  without  ezamf^  'pnoft 
Where  holiness  alone  was  sown :  esleem't 
Enough,  that  he,  as  every  being  made 
By  Osd,.  was  made  entaidy  holy,  had 
The  will  of  God  before  him  set  for  law 
And  regulation  of  his  life,  and  power 
To  do  as  bid ;  but  was,  meantime,  left  free. 
To  prove  his  worth,  his  gratitude,  Ms  knre ; 
How  proved  besides  ?  for  how  could  service  done. 
That  might  not  else  have  been  withheld,  maoB 
The  wm  tb  serve,  which,  rather  than  the  deed, 
God  doth  require,  and  virtue  counts  alone  1 
To  stand  or  &11,  to  do  or  leave  undone. 
Is  reason's  lofty  privilege,  denied 
To  all  below,,  by  instinct  bound  to  &le, 
Unmeriting,  a]U[e,  reward  or  blame. 

Thus  free,  the  Devil  chose  to  disobey 
The  will  of  God,  and  was  thrown  out  from  he^ 

ven, 
And  with  him  all  his  bad  example  stained : 
Yet  not  to  utter  pumshment  decreed, 
Butlef^  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  sin. 
In  tempting  and  seducing  man — too  soon. 
Too  eaJdly  seduced!  And,  from  the  day 
He  fint  set  foot  on  earth,— of  rancour  full, 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  malice,  and  revenge, — 
He  set  himself,  with  most  felonious  aim 
And  hellish  perseverance^  to  root  out 
All  good,  and  in  its  place  to  plant  all  ill ; 
To  rub  and  raze,  from  all  created  things, 
The  fair  and  holy  portraiture  divine, 
And  on  them  to  enstamp  his  features  grim ; 
To  draw  all  creatures  off  from  loyalty 
To  their  Creator,  and  to  make  them  bow 
The  knee  to  him.    Nor  failed  of  great  snnrf. 
As  populous  hell,  this  day,  can  testify. 
He  held,  indeed,  large  empire  in  the  world. 
Contending  proudly  with  the  King  of  heavea. 
To  him  temples  were  buih,  and  sacrifice 
Of  costly  blood  upon  hii  «ltaiB  flowed  ; 
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Aiul->-wbat  best  pleaded  him^  for  in  show  he  seem- 

ed 
Then  Itkest  God — ^wbole  nations,  bowing,  fell 
fietuie  him,  worshipping,  and  from  his  lips 
Entreated  oracles,  which  he,  by  priests, — 
For  many  were  his  priests  in  every  age, — 
Answered,  though  guesang  bat  at  future  things, 
And  erring  oft,  yet  still  believed ;  so  well 
His  ignorance,  in  ambitious  phrase,  he  veiled. 

Nor  needs  it  wonder,  that  with  man  once  fallen. 
His  tempting  should  succeed.  Large  was  his  mind 
And  understanding ;  though  impaired  by  sin, 
Still  large ;  and  constant  practice,  day  and  night, 
In  cunning,  guile,  and  all  hypocrisy, 
From  age  to  age,  gave  him  experience  vast 
In  sin's  dark  tactics,  such  as  boyish  man, 
Unarmed  by  strength  divine,  could  ill  withstand. 
And  well  he  knew  his  weaker  side ;  and  still. 
His  lures,  with  baits  that  pleased   the  senses, 

busked. 
To  his  impatient  passions  offering  terms 
Of  present  joy,  and  bribing  reason's  eye 
With  earthly  wealth,  and  honours  near  at  hand. 
Nor  failed  to  misadvise  his  future  hope 
And  faith,  by  false,  unkemeled  promises 
Of  heavens  of  sensual  gluttony  and  love, 
That  smted  best  their  grosser  appetites. 
Into  the  sinner's  heart,  who  lived  secure, 
And  feared  him  least,  he  entered  at  his  will. 
But  chief,  he  chose  his  residence  in  courts 
And  conclaves,  stirring  princes  up  to  acts 
Of  blood  and  tjrranny;  and  moving  priests 
To  barter  truth,  and  swap  the  souls  of  men 
For  lusty  benefices,  and  address 
Of  lofty  sounding.    Nor  the  saints  elect. 
Who  walked  with  Gbd  in  virtue's  path  sublime, 
Did  he  not  sometimes  venture  to  molest; 
In  dreams  and  moments  of  unguarded  thought, 
Suggesting  guilty  doubts  and  fears,  that  Qod 
Would  disappoint  their  hope ;  and  in  their  way 
Bestrewing  pleasures,  tongued  so  sweet,  and  so 
In  holy  garb  arrayed,  that  many  stooped, 
Bdieving  them  of  heavenly  sort,  and  fell; 
And  to  their  high  professions,  brought  di^race 
And  scandal;  to  themselves,  thereafter  long 
And  bitter  nights  of  sore  repentance,  vexed 
With  shame,  unwonted  sorrow,  and  remorse. 
And  more  they  should  have  fallen,  and  mon  have 

wept, 
Had  not  thor  guardian  angels,  who,  by  God 
Commissioned,  stood  beside  them  in  the  hour 
Of  danger,  whether  craft,  or  fierce  attack. 
To  Satan's  deepest  skill  opposing  skill 
More  deep,  and  to  his  strongest  arm,  an  arm 
More  strong, — upborne  them  in  their  hands,  and 

Thar  souls  with  all  diaoemment,  quick,  to  pierce 
His  stratagems  and  fairest  shows  of  sin. 
Now,  like  a  roaring  lion,  up  and  down 


The  world,  destroying,  though  unseen,  he  raged , 
And  now,  retiring  back  to  Tartarus, 
Far  back,  beneath  the  thick  of  guiltiest  dark, 
Where  night  ne'er  heard  of  day,  in  council  grim, 
He  sat  with   mlsisters  whose    thoughts   were 

damned, 
And  there  such  plans  devised,  as,  had  not  God 
Checked  and  restrained,  hod  added  earth  entire 
To  hell,  and  unmhabited  left  heaven, 
Jehovah  unadored.     Nor  unsevere. 
Even  then.  Ids  punishment  deserved.   The  Worm 
That  never  dies,  coiled  in  his  bosom,  gnawed 
Perpetually;  sin  alter  sin  brought  pang 
Succeeding  pang ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  bolts 
Of  Zion's  King,  vindictive,  smote  his  soul 
With  fiery  wo  to  blast  his  proud  designs; 
And  gave  him  earnest  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  chief,  when  on  the  crass,  Messiah  said, 
"  'Tis  finished,"  did  the  edge  of  vengeance  smita 
Him  through,  and  all  his  gloomy  legions  touch 
With  new  despair.    But  yet,  to  be  the  first 
In  mischief,  to  have  armies  at  his  call. 
To  hold  didpute  vrith  GSod,  in  days  of  Time, 
His  pride  and  malice  fed,  and  bore  him  up 
Above  the  worst  of  ruin.    Still,  to  plan 
And  act  great  deeds,  though  wicked,  brought  at 

least 

The  recompense  which  nature  hath  attached 
To  all  activity,  and  aim  pursued 
With  perseverance,  good,  or  bad;  for  as, 
By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just. 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins; 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself,  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  wo. 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  so  industry — 
To  meditate,  to  plan,  resolve,  perform. 
Which  in  itself  is  good — as  surely  brings 
Reward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done : 
And  such  reward  the  Devil  had,  as  long 
As  the  decrees  eternal  gave  him  space 
To  work.    But  now,  all  action  ceased;  his  hope 
Of  doing  evil  perished  quite ;  his  pride. 
His  courage,  failed  him ;  and  beneath  that  dood, 
Which  hung  its  central  terrors  o'er  his  head, 
With  all  his  angels,  he,  for  sentence,  stood. 
And  rolled  his  eyes  around,  that  uttered  guih 
And  wo,  in  horrible  perfectbn  joined 
As  he  had  been  the  chief  and  leader,  long. 
Of  the  apostate  crew  that  warred  with  God 
And  holiness ;  so  now,  among  the  bad. 
Lowest,  and  most  forlorn,  and  trembling  most, 
With  dl  iniquity  deformed  and  foul. 
With  all  perdition  ruinous  and  dark. 
He  stood,— example  awiiil  of  the  wrath 
Of  God  1  sad  maik,  to  which  all  sin  must  fidU— 
And  made,  on  every  side,  so  black  a  hell, 
That  spirits,  used  to  night  and  misery. 
To  distance  drew,  and  kwked  another  way; 
And  fiK>m  their  goklen  cloud,  far  off,  the  saints 
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Saw  round  him  darknen  grow  more  dark,  and 

heard 
The  impatient  thunderbolts,  with  deadliest  erash 
And  frequentest,  break  o'er  bis  head,— the  sign 
That  Satan,  there,  the  vilest  sinner,  stood. 

Ah  me!  what  eyes  were  there  beneath  that 
cloud! 
Eyes  of  despair,  final  and  certain!  eyes 
That  looked,  and  looked,  and  saw,  where'er  they 

looked, 
Interminable  darkness !  utter  wo! 

'Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  early  flower 
Nipped  by  the  unfeeling  frost,  just  when  it  rose, 
Lovely  in  youth,  and  put  its  beauties  on. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  aee  the  hopes  of  all 
The  year,  the  yellow  harvest,  made  a  heap. 
By  rains  of  judgment;  or  by  torrents  swept, 
With  flocks  and  cattle,  down  the  raging  flood ; 
Or  scattered  by  the  winnowing  winds,  that  bore, 
Upon  their  angry  wings,  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
8ad  was  the  field,  where,  yesterday,  was  heard 
The  roar  of  war ;  and  sad  the  sight  of  maid, 
Of  mother,  widow,  sister,  daughter,  wife. 
Stooping  and  weeping  over  senseless,  cold, 
Defkced,  and  mangled  lumps  of  breathlesi  earth, 
Wliich  had  been  husbands,  fethen,  brothen,  sons. 
And  lovers,  when  that  morning's  sun  arose. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  wonted  seat  of  friend 
Removed  by  death;  and  sad  to  visit  scenes, 
When  olJ,  where,  in  the  smiling  mom  of  Kfe, 
Lived  many,  who  both  knew  and  loved  us  much, 
And  they  all  gone,  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad; 
And  stranger  faces  seen  among  their  hills^ 
'TwBS  sad  to  see  the  little  orphan  babe 
Weeping  and  sobbing  on  its  mother's  grave. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  see  an  old,  forlorn, 
Decrepit,  withered  wretch,  unhoused,  unclad. 
Starving  to  death  with  poverty  and  cold. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  see  a  blooming  bride. 
That  promise  gave  of  many  a  happy  year, 
Touched  by  decay,  turn  pale,  and  waste,  and  die. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  hear  the  murderous  thrust 
Of  ruflian's  blade  that  sought  the  life  entire. 
'Twas  sad  to  hear  the  blood  come  gurgling  feith 
From  out  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide. 
Sad  was  the  sight  of  widowed,  childless  age 
Weeping. — I  saw  it  once.    Wrinkled  with  time, 
And  hoaiy  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  oM 
And  worthy  man  came  to  his  humble  roof. 
Tottering  and  sbw,  and  on  the  threshold  stood. 
No  foot,  no  voioe,  was  heard  within.    None  came 
To  meet  him,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wife^ 
And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return; 
None  came  to  meet  him;  for  that  day  had  seen 
The  old  man  lay,  within  the  narrow  house, 
The  last  of  all  his  fiunily ;  and  now 
He  stood  in  solitude,  in  solitude 
Wide  as  the  work! ;  for  all,  that  made  to  him 
Soeietj.  had  fled  beyond  its  bounds. 


Wherever  strayed  his  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  touched  his 

soul 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  all  wi 
His  lonely  cot  was  silent,  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter.    On  his  stafl^ 
Bending,  he  leaned ;  and  from  his  weary  ey^ 
Distressing  sight!  a  single  tear-drop  wept. 
None  followed,  for  the  fount  of  tean  was  dry. 
Alone  and  last,  it  fell  from  wrinkle  dovm 
To  wrinkle,  till  it  lost  itself,  drunk  by 
The  withered  cheek,  on  which  again  no  sooife 
Should  come,  or  drop  of  tenderness  be  aeen. 
This  sight  was  very  pitiful;  but  one 
Was  sadder  still,  the  saddest  seen  in  Time. 
A  man  to-day,  the  glory  of  his  kind, 
In  reason  dear,  in  understanding  faurgc^ 
In  judgment  souikI,  in  fancy  quick,  in  hope 
Abundant,  and  in  promise,  like  a  field 
Well   cultured,  and  refrnhed  with  dewe  fion 

God; 
To-morrow,  chained,  and  raving  mad,  and  whipped 
By  servile  hands ;  sitting  on  dismal  strwir. 
And  gnashing  with  his  teeth  against  the  cfaijii. 
The  iron  chain,  that  bound  him  hand  and  fool; 
And  trying  whiles  to  send  his  glaring  eye 
Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  bis  wo; 
Or,  humbling  more,  mora  miserable  still, 
Giving  an  idiot  Uugh  that  served  to  show 
The  blasted  scenery  of  his  horrid  feoe ; 
Calfing  the  straw  hb  soeptre,  and  the  stone^ 
On  which  he,  pinioned,  sat,  his  royal  throne. 
Poor,  poor,  poor  man  1  fallen  far  below  the  1 
His  reason  strove  in  vain  to  find  her  way. 
Lost  in  the  stormy  desert  of  his  brain ; 
And,  beiiig  active  still,  she  wrought  all  i 
Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  things. 
All  these  were  sad,  and  thousands  more,  tfait 

sleep 
Forgotten  beneath  the  funeral  pall  of  Txom 
And  bards,  as  well  became,  bewailed  them  i 
With  doleful  instrmnents  of  weeping  song. 
But  what  were  these  1  What  might  be  y 

However  smaO,  some  grains  of  h^pfimem ; 
And  man  ne'er  drank  a  cup  of  earthly  eoil^ 
That  might  not  hold  another  drop  of  gall; 
Or,  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  laid  hk  head 
Upon  a  pillow,  set  so  close  with  thorns^ 
That  might  not  hold  another  prickle  stiU. 
Accordingly,  the  saddest  human  look 
Had  hope  in't;  faint,  indeed,  but  still  'twas  hopib 
But  why  excuse  the  misery  of  earth? 
Say  it  was  dismal,  cold,  arid  dark,  and  decp^ 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  strongest  words; 
But  say  that  none  remembered  it,  who  saw 
The  eye  of  beings  damned  for  evenaere, 
Rolling,  and  rolling,  rolling  still  in  vain. 
To  find  some  ray,  to  see  beyond  the  gulf 
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Interminable,  dark  Futurity! 

And  rolling  still,  and  rolling  still  in  vain! 

Thus  stood  the  reprobate  beneath  the  shade 
Of  terror,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  lore, 
The  good;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  Tault 
Of  heaTen;  and  as  they  stood  and  listened,  they 

heard 
Ahx  to  left,  among  the  utter  dark. 
Hell  rolling  o'er  his  waires  of  burning  fire, 
And  thundering  through  his  caTems,  empty  then 
As  if  he  preparation  made,  to  act 
The  final  vengeance  of  the  fiery  Lanb. 
And  there  was  heaid,  coming  from  out  the  Pit, 
The  hollow  wailing  of  Eternal  Death, 
And  horrid  cry  of  the  Undying  Worm. 

The  wicked  paler  turned,  and  scarce  the  good 
Their  eolonr  kept ;  but  were  not  bug  dismayed. 
That  moment,  in  the  heaTens,  how  wondrous  fidr  I 
The  angel  of  Mercy  stood,  and,  on  the  bad 
Turning  his  back,  over  the  ransomed  threw 
His  bow,  bedropped  with  imagery  of  loye, 
And  promises  on  which  their  fidth  reclined. 
Throughout,   deep,  breathless   silenoe   xeigned 

•gain; 
And  onthe  cireuitof  the  upper  spheres, 
A  glorious  seraph  stood,  and  cried  aloud. 
That  every  ear  of  man  and  devil  heard, 
*'  Him  that  is  filthy,  let  be  fiUhy  stiU; 
Him  that  is  holy,  let  be  holy  stiU." 
And,  suddenly,  another  squadron  bright. 
Of  high  aich-angel  gloiy,  stooping,  brought 
A  marveUous  bow,— one  base  upon  the  Cross, 
The  other  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bear, 
They  placed,— finom  south  to  north,  spanning  the 

heavens. 
And  on  each  hand  dividing  good  and  bad,— 
IVlio  read,  on  either  side,  these  burning  words, 
IVhich  ran  along  the  arch  in  Hvtng  fire, 
And  wanted  not  to  be  believed  in  fiill: 
"  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day." 
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God  of  my  fathers !  holy,  just,  and  good ! 
Jdy  Qodl  my  Father!  my  unfailing  Hope! 
Jehovah!  let  the  incense  of  my  praise. 
Accepted,  bum  befi>re  thy  mercy  seat. 
And  in  thy  presence  bum,  both  day  and  night 
Maker!  Preserver!  my  Redeemer!  God! 
Whom  have  I  in  the  heavens  but  Thee  akmel 
On  earth,  but  Thee,  whom  should  I  praise,  whom 

lovel 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto,  uplield 
By  thy  omnipotence;  and  firom  thy  grace, 
TJnbought,  unmerited,  though  not  unsought^ 
The  wells  of  thy  salvation,  hast  refreshed 
13 


And,  by  thy  Spirit,  which  thou  freely  givest 

To  whom  thou  wilt,  hast  led  by  venturous  song, 

Over  the  vale  and  mountain  tract,  the  light 

And  shade  of  man;  into  the  burning  deep 

Descending  now,  and  now  circling  the  mount, 

Wheie  highest  sits  Divinity  enthroned ; 

Rolling  along  the  tide  of  fiuent  thought. 

The  tide  of  moral,  natural,  divine : 

Gazing  on  past  and  present,  and  again. 

On  rapid  pinion  home,  outstripping  Time, 

In  long  excursion,  wandering  through  the  groves 

Unfading,  and  the  endless  avenues. 

That  shade  the  landscape  of  Eternity ; 

And  talking  there  with  holy  angels  met. 

And  future  men,  in  glorious  vision  seen! 

Nor  unrewarded  have  1  watched  at  night, 

And  heard  the  drowsy  sound  of  neighbouring 

sleep. 
New  thought,  new  imagery,  new  scenes  of  bliss 
And  gloi^,  unrehearsed  by  mortal  tongue, 
Which,  unrevealed,  I,  trembling,  turned  and  left, 
Bursting  at  once  upon  my  ravished  eye, — 
With  joy  unspeakable  have  filled  my  soul. 
And  made  my  cup  ran  over  with  delight: 
Though  in  my  &oe  the  blasts  of  adverse  winds. 
While  boldly  circumnavigating  man, 
Winds  seeming  adverse,  though  perhaps  not  so^ 
Have  beat  severely ;  disregarded  beat, 
When  I,  behind  me,  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
And  his  propitious  Spirit  say.  Fear  not! 

Gh)d  of  my  fathers!  ever  present  Gkxl! 
This  offimng,  more,  inspire,  sustain,  accept; 
Highest,  if  numbers  answer  to  the  t!<Ame; 
Best  answering,  if  thy  Spirit  dictate  most. 
Jehovah!  breathe  upon  my  soul;  my  heart 
Enlarge;  my  fidth  increase;  increase  my  hope^ 
My  thoughts  exalt;  my  fancy  sanctify. 
And  all  my  passions,  Uiat  I  near  thy  throne 
May  venture,  nnrepioved;  and  sing  the  day. 
Which  none  unholy  ought  to  name,  the  Day 
Of  Judgment!  greatest  day,  passed  or  to  comet 
Day!  which,— deny  me  what  thou  wilt,  deny 
Me  home,  or  friend,  or  honourable  name,— 
Thy  merey  grant,  I,  thoroughly  prepared, 
With  comely  garment  of  redeeming  love. 
May  meet,  and  have  my  Judge  for  Advocate. 

Come^  Gracious  Influence,  Breath  of  the  Lord 
And  touch  me  trembling,  as  thou  touched  the  man, 
Greatly  bebved,  when  he  in  vision  saw, 
By  Ulai's  stream,  the  Ancient  sit;  and  talked 
With  Gabriel,  to  his  prayer  swiftly  sent, 
At  evening  aaciifioe.    Hold  my  right  hand, 
Ahnighty !  hear  me,  fiyr  I  ask  through  Uim, 
Whom  thou  hast  heard,  whom  thou  wilt  always 

hear. 
Thy  Son,  our  interceding  Great  High  Priest! 
Reveal  the  future,  let  the  yean  to  come 
Pass  by,  and  open  my  ear  to  hear  the  hazpi 
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The  prophet  harp^  whose  wiKlom  I  npeat, 
Interpreting  the  voice  of  distant  song ; — 
Which  thus  again  resumes  the  lofty  vene, 
Loftiest,  if  I  interpret  faithfuUy 
The  holy  numben  which  my  spirit  hears. 

Thus  came  the  day,  the  Harp  again  began, 
The  day  that  many  thought  should  never  come, 
That  all  the  wicked  wished  should  never  come, 
That  all  the  righteous  had  expected  long :  . 
Day  greatly  feared,  and  yet  too  little  feared, 
By  huB  who  feared  it  most;  day  laughed  at  much 
By  the  profane,  the  trembling  day  of  all 
Who  laughed ;  day  when  all  shadows  passed,  all 

dreams ; 
When  substance,  when  reality  commenced; 
Last  day  of  lying,  final  day  of  all 
Deceit,  all  knavery,  all  quackish  phrase ; 
Ender  of  all  disputing,  of  all  mirth 
Ungodly,  of  all  loud  and  boasting  speech ; 
Judge  of  all  judgments,  Judge  of  every  judge, 
Adjuster  of  all  causes,  rights  and  wrongs ; 
Day  oft  appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  oft 
By  those  who  saw  its  dawn  with  saddest  heart; 
Day  most  magnificent  in  Fancy's  range. 
Whence   she  returned,  confounded,  trembling, 

pale, 
With  overmuch  of  glory  faint  and  blind ; 
Day  most  impoitant  held,  prepared  for  most, 
By  every  rational,  wise,  and  holy  ouai; 
Day  of  eternal  gain,  for  worldly  kiss; 
Day  of  eternal  loss  for  worldly  gain ; 
Great  day  of  terror,  vengeance,  wo,  despair; 
Revealer  of  all  secrets,  thoughts,  desires; 
Rein-trying,  heart-investigating  day. 
That  stood  between  Eternity  and  Time, 
Reviewed  all  past,  determined  all  to  come. 
And  bound  all  destinies  for  evermore ; 
Believing  day  of  unbelief;  great  day, 
That  set  in  proper  light  the  affairs  of  earth. 
And  justified  the  Gk>vemment  Divine ; 
Qreat  day !— what  can  we  more  1  what  should  we 

morel 
Qreat  triumph  day  of  God*s  incarnate  Son  V 
Gbeat  day  of  glory  to  the  Ahnighty  Qod ! 
Day!  whence  the  everiasting  years  begin 
Their  date,  new  era  in  eternity. 
And  oft  referred  to  in  the  song  of  heaven  I 
Thus  stood  the  apostate,  thus  the  ransomed 

stood, 
Those  heU  by  justice  fiut,  and  these  by  bve, 
Reading  the  fiery  scntcheonry,  thatblaied 
On  high,  upon  the  great  oetestial  bow : 
*'  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day." 
AH  read,  all  understood,  and  all  believed, 
f  ;onvinced  of  judgment,  righteousness,  and  sin. 
Meantime  the  universe  throughout  was  still 
The  cope,  above  and  round  about,  was  calm ; 
And  motionless,  beneath  them,  lay  the  Earth, 
Silent  and  sad,  aa  one  that  sentenoQ  waito, 


For  flagrant  crime ;— when  suddenly  was  heard. 
Behind  the  azure  vaulting  of  the  sky, 
Above,  and  far  remote  from  reach  insight, 
The  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of  crowds, 
And  prancing  steeds,  and  rapid  chariot  wheels, 
That  firom  four  quartets  roUed,  and  eeemfsd  in 

haste, 
Assembling  at  some  place  of  rendezvous ; 
And  so  they  seemed  to  roll,  with  furious  speed. 
As  if  none  meant  to  be  behind  the  first 
Nor  seemed  alone :  that  day,  the  goklen  tnmtp. 
Whose  voice,  firom  centre  to  dreumference 
Of  all  created  things,  is  heard  distinct, 
God  had  bid  Michael  sound,  to  summon  all 
The  hosts  of  bliss  to  presence  of  their  King ; 
And,  all  the  morning,  millions  infinite. 
That  millions  governed  each.  Dominions,  Powen 
Thrones,  Principalities,  with  all  their  boats, 
Had  been  arriving,  near  the  capital, 
And  rojral  city.  New  Jerusalem, 
From  heaven's  remotest  bounds.    Nor  yet  fitum 

heaven 
Alone  came  they,  that  day.   The  world's  ammd. 
Or  neighbouring  nearest,  on  the  verge  of  nifrht, 
Emptied,  sent  forth  their  whole  inhabitants. 
All  tribes  of  being  came,  of  every  name. 
From  every  coast,  filling  Jehovah's  oourls. 
From  mom  till  mid-day,  in  the  squadrons  pooiod 
Immense,  along  the  bright  celestial  roads. 
Swiftly  they  rode,  for  love  unspeakable, 
To  Grod,  and  to  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peaee^ 
Drew  them,  and  made  obedience  haste  to  be 
Approved.  And  now,  before  the  Eternal  Tbrone, 
Brighter,  that  day,  than  when  the  Son  prepared 
To  overthrow  the  seraphim  rebelled, — 
And  circling  round  the  mount  of  Deity 
Upon  the  sea  of  glass,  all  round  about, 
And  down  the  borders  of  the  stream  <^  life. 
And  over  all  the  plains  of  Paradise^ 
For  many  a  league  of  heavenly  measurement,— 
Assembled,  stood  the  immortal  multitudes, 
Millions,  above  all  number  infinite. 
The  nations  of  the  blessed.    Distinguished  eadi. 
By  chief  of  goodly  stature  blazing  fer; 
By  vark>us  garb,  and  flag  of  various  hue 
Streaming  through  heaven  from  standard  lifted 

high--- 
The  arms  and  imagery  of  thousand  vrorlds. 
Distinguished  oaeh,  but  all  arrayed  complete. 
In  armour  bright,  of  helmet,  shield,  and  swoid; 
And  mounted  all  in  chariots  of  fire. 
A  military  throng,  blent,  not  confused; 
As  soldien  on  some  day  of  great  review, 
Burning  in  splendour  of  refulgent  gold. 
And  ornament,  on  purpose,  long  devised 
For  this  expectetl  day.    Distinguished  each, 
But  all  accoutred  as  became  their  Lord, 
And  high  occasion;  all  in  holiness, 
The  livery  of  the  soldiery  of  God, 
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Vested;  and  •hining  all  with  perfect  bliis, 
The  wagea  that  his  faithful  aerranta  win. 

Thus  stood  they  numberleas  aroimd  the  mount 
Of  preaenoe;  and,  adoring,  waited,  boabed 
In  deepest  nlenoe,  for  the  voice  of  Ood. 
That  moment,  all  the  Sacred  Hill  on  high 
Burned,  terrible  with  gbiy,  and,  behind 
The  uncreated  lustre,  hid  the  Lamb^ 
Invisible;  when,  from  the  radiant  cloud, 
This  voice,  addressing  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Proceeded,  not  in  words  aa  we  converse, 
Each  with  his  fellow,  but  in  language  such 
As  God  doth  use,  importing,  without  phrase 
Successive,  what,  in  speech  of  creatures,  seems 
Long  narrative,  though  long,  yet  losing  much 
In  feeble  symbols  of  the  thought  Divine. 

My  servants  long  approved,  my  faithful  sons^ 
Angels  of  gloiy,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers, 
Well  pleased,  this  morning,  I  have  seen  the  speed 
Of  your  obedience,  gathering  round  my  throne. 
In  order  due,  and  well-becoming  garb; 
Illustrioua,  as  I  see,  beyond  your  wont, 
As  was  my  wish  to  glorify  this  day: 
And  now,  what  your  assembling  means,  attend. 

This  day  ccmcludes  the  destiny  of  man. 
The  hour,  appointed  from  eternity, 
To  judge  the  earth  in  righteousness,  b  come; 
To  end  the  war  of  Sin,  that  long  has  finight,. 
Permitted,  against  the  sword  of  Holiness; 
To  give  to  men  and  devils,  as  their  works, 
Recorded  in  my  all-remembering  book, 
1  find;  good  to  the  good,  and  great  reward 
Of  everlasting  honour,  joy,  and  peace, 
Before  my  presence  here  for  evermore; 
And  to  th«  evil,  as  their  sins  provoke. 
Eternal  reeompenae  of  shame  and  wo. 
Cast  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  light  and  love. 

Long  have  I  stood,  as  ye,  my  sons,  well  know, 
Between  the  cherubim,  and  stretched  my  arms 
Of  mercy  out,  inviting  all  to  come 
To  me,  and  live;  my  bowels  long  have  moved 
With  great  compassion ;  and  my  justice  passed 
Transgression  by,  and  not  imputed  sin. 
Long  here,  upon  my  everlasting  throne, 
I  have  beheld  my  love  and  mercy  scorned; 
Have  seen  my  laws  despised,  my  name  Uas- 


My  providence  accused,  my  gracious  phms 
Opposed ;  and  bug,  too  long,  have  I  beheld 
The  wicked  triumph,  and  my  saints  reproached 
Malidoualy,  while  on  my  altars  lie. 
Unanswered  still,  their  prayers  and  their  tears, 
That  seek  my  coming,  wearied  with  delay; 
And  long^  Disorder  in  my  moral  reign 
Has  waked  rebelliously,  disturbed  the  peace 
Of  my  eternal  government,  and  wrought 
Confusion,  spreading  far  and  wide,  among 
My  works  inferior,  which  groan  to  be 


Released.    Nat  long  shall  groan.    The  hour  of 

The  final  hour  of  grace,  is  fully  passed ; 
The  time  accepted  for  repentance,  faith, 
And  pardon,  is  irrevocably  passed ; 
And  Justice,  unaccompanied,  as  wont. 
With  Merey,  now  goes  forth,  to  give  to  all 
According  to  their  deeds.    Juatioe  alone, — 
For  why  should  Meroy  any  more  be  joined  1 
What  hath  not  merey,  mixed  with  judgment,  done^ 
That  merey,  mixed  with  judgment  and  reproof 
Could  do  1    Did  I  not  revelatbn  make. 
Plainly  anddeariy,  of  my  will  entire  1 
Before  them  set  my  holy  Uw,  and  gave 
Them  knowledge,  wisdom,  prowess  to  obey. 
And  win,  by  self-wrought  works,  eternal  lifel 
Rebelled,  did  I  not  send  them  terms  of  peace. 
Which,  not  my  justice,  but  my  meroy  asked  V— 
Terms,  costly  to  my  well-beloved  Son ; 
To  them,  gratuitous,  exacting  faith 
Alone  for  pardon,  works  evincing  feith  1 
Have  I  not  early  risen,  and  sent  my  seers^ 
Prophets,  apostles,  teachen,  ministen, 
With  signs  and  wonders,  working  in  my  name  1 
Have  I  not  still,  firom  age  to  age,  raised  up 
As  I  saw  needful,  great,  religious  men. 
Gifted  by  me  with  large  capacity, 
And  by  my  arm  omnipotent  upheld. 
To  pour  the  numben  of  my  mercy  forth, 
And  roll  my  jadgmenta  on  the  ear  of  man  1 
And  lastly,  when  the  promised  hour  was  come,— 
What  more  could  most  abundant  merey  do  1--- 
Did  I  not  send  Immanuel  forth,  my  Son, 
Only  begotten,  to  purchaae,  by  his  blood. 
As  many  as  believed  upon  his  name  ? 
Did  he  not  die  to  give  repentance,  such 
As  I  accept,  and  pardon  of  all  sinsi 
Has  he  not  taught,  beseeched,  and  shed  abroad 
The  Spirit  unconfined,  and  given  at  times 
Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judgment,  poured 
Vindictively  on  nations  guilty  long  1 
What  means  of  reformation,  that  my  Son 
Has  left  behind,  untried  1  what  plainer  words, 
What  arguments  more  atrong,  as  yet  remain  7 
Did  he  not  tell  them,  with  hb  lips  of  truth. 
The  righteousshould  be  saved,  the  wicked daJmnedl 
And  has  he  not,  awakd'both  day  and  night, 
Here  interceded  with  prevailing  voice, 
At  my  right  hand,  pleading  his  precious  blood 
Which  magnified  my  holy  law,  and  bought, 
For  all  who  wished,  perpetual  righteousness? 
And  have  not  you,  my  faithful  servants,  all 
Been  frequent  forth,  obedient  to  my  will, 
With  messages  of  merey  and  of  bve, 
Admimstering  my  gifts  to  sinf  d  man  1 
And  have  not  all  my  meroy,  all  my  love. 
Been  sealed  and  stamped  withsignatura  of  bea^enl 
By  proof  of  wonders,  miracles,  and  signs 
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AttMtod,  and  attMted  more  by  trath 
Diviiie,  inherent  in  the  tidings  tent  1 
Thie  day  declaree  the  oonseqnenoe  of  aO. 
Some  ha^e  belieTed,  are  lanctified,  and  eaved, 
Prepared  fiir  dwelling  in  this  holy  pUee, 
In  these  their  mansionB,  built  before  my  faee; 
And  now,  beneath  a  crown  of  golden  light, 
Beyond  oar  wall,  at  pboe  of  judgment,  theyi 
Expecting,  wait  the  promised,  due  reward. 
The  others  stand  with  Satan  bonnd  in  chains, 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed: 
They  stand,  unsanctified,  unpardoned,  sad, 
Waiting  the  sentence  that  shall  &x  their  wo. 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed; 
For  all  had  grace  sufficient  to  believe, 
All  who  my  gospel  heard ;  and  none,  who  heard 
It  not,  shall  by  its  law,  this  day,  be  tried. 
Necessity  of  sinning,  my  decrees 
Imposed  on  none  *,  but  rather,  all  inclined 
To  holiness;  and  grace  was  bountiful. 
Abundant,  OTerflowing  with  my  word ; 
My  word  of  life  and  peace,  which  to  all  men, 
Who  shall  or  stand  or  iUl,  by  law  reTealed, 
Was  offered  freely,  as  'twas  freely  sent. 
Without  all  money,  and  without  all  price. 
Thus  they  have  all,  by  willing  act,  despised 
Me,  and  my  Son,  and  sanctifying  Spirit 
But  now,  no  longer  shall  they  mock  or  sooni. 
The  day  of  grace  and  merey  is  complete^ 
And  Godhead  from  their  misery  absolYed. 

So  saying,  He,  the  Father  infinite. 
Timing,  addressed  Messiah,  where  he  sat, 
Exalted  gloriously,  at  his  right  hand. 
This  day  belongs  to  justice  and  to  thee. 
Eternal  Son,  thy  right  for  service  done, 
Abundantly  fulfilling  all  my  will ; 
By  promise  thine,  from  aU  eternity. 
Made  in  the  ancient  Covenant  of  Qraoe ; 
And  thine,  as  most  befitting,  since  in  thee 
Divine  and  human  meet,  impartial  Judge, 
Consulting  thus  the  interest  of  both. 
Go  then,  my  Son,  divine  similitude, 
Image  express  of  Deity  unseen. 
The  book  of  my  remembrance  take;  and  take 
The  golden  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints; 
And  take  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous; 
Thy  armour  take;  gird  on  thy  sword,  thy  swtffd 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury; 
And  mount  the  living  chariot  of  God. 
Thou  goest  not  now,  as  once,  to  Calvary, 
To  be  insulted,  bufifeted,  and  slain ; 
Thou  goest  not  now,  with  battle  and  the  voice 
Of  war,  as  onob  against  the  rebel  horta. 
Thou  goest  a  Judge,  and  findst  the  guilty  bound ; 
Thou  goest  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward. 
Kot  unaccompanied;  all  these,  my  saints, 
Go  with  thee,  glorious  retinae,  to  sing 
Thy  triumph,  and  participate  thy  joy; 


And  I,  the  Omnipresent,  with  thee  go: 
And  with  tiiee  all  the  glory  of  my  thnma 

Thus  sakl  the  Father;  and  the  Sonbdtfved, 
Omnipotent,  Omniaeient,  Feilow  God, 
Arose,  resplendent  with  Divinity; 
And  He  the  book  of  God's  remembniiee  took; 
And  took  the  seven  last  thunden  niinoos; 
And  took  the  crowns  of  fife,  due  to  the  samts; 
His  armour  took ;  gilt  on  his  swMd,  his  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Unsheathed,  in  the  etemal  amurary; 
And  up  fhs  living  chariot  of  God 
Ascended,  signifying  all  oompleta. 

And  now  the  Trump,  of  wondrooi  mefedy. 
By  man  or  angel  never  heard  before. 
Sounded  vrith  thunder,  and  the  march  b^gaa. 
Not  swift,  as  cavalcade,  on  battle  bent 
But,  as  became  procession  of  a  judge. 
Solemn,  magnificent,  majestic,  slow ; 
Moving  suUime  vrith  gloiy  infinite, 
And  numbers  infinite,  and  awful  eong. 
They  passed  the  gate  of  heaven,  which,  many  A 

l««ue. 
Opened  either  way,  to  let  the  gloiy  fbrth 
Of  this  great  march.    And  now,  the  sons  of  wm 
Behdd  their  coming,  which,  before,  they  heaid 
Beheld  the  glorious  countenance  of  God  1 
All  light  was  swallowed  up,  all  objects  seen 
Faded;  and  the  Incarnate,  visible 
Abne,  held  every  eye  upon  him  fixed ; 
The  wicked  saw  his  majesty  severe ; 
And  those  who  pierced  Him  saw  his  fiee  widi 

clouds 
Of  glory  circled  round,  essentia]  bright  t 
And  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  called  in  vain, 
To  hide  them  from  the  fieroenees  of  his  wnlh:* 
Aluughty  power  their  flight  restrained,  and  heU 
Them  bound  immoveable  before  the  bar. 

The  righteous,  undismayed   and   bdd— M 
proof. 
This  day,  of  foitStnde  sincere,    unstained 
By  inward  fidth,  with  acclamations  load. 
Received  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man; 
And,  drawn  by  love,  inclined  to  his  approach, 
Moving  to  meet  the  brightness  of  his  fiice. 

Meantime,  'tween  good  and  bad,  the  Judge  hii 
wheels 
Stayed,  and,  ascending,  sat  npon  the  greet  | 

White  Throne,  that  mommg  founded  tiwie  ^ 


Omnipotent,  and  buik  on  righteoosness 
And  truth.    Behind,  before,  on  every  nde^ 
In  native  and  reflected  blase  of  bright, 
Celestial  equipage,  the  myriads  stood. 
That  with  his  marching  came ;  rank  above  rank, 
Rank  above  rank,  vrith  shield  and  flaming  swonL 
'Twas  nlenoe  all !  and  quKk,on  r^  and  kH) 
A  mighty  angel  spread  the  book  of  God's 
Remembrance ;  and,  with  conscience  now  sin 
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An  men  compared  the  record,  written  there 
By  finger  of  Omnieeienoe ;  and  receired 
Their  aentenoe,  in  thenuwlvea,  of  joy  or  wo; 
Condemned  or  juatified,  while  yet  the  Judge 
Waited,  aa  if  to  let  them  prove  themeelTet. 
The  Tighteoua,  in  the  book  of  life  displayed, 
Rejoicing,  vead  their  namei ;  rejoicing,  read 
Th«r  Ikith  for  righteousnew  received,  and  deeds 
Of  bolineaa,  aa  proof  of  faith  complete. 
The  wicked,  in  the  book  of  endless  death, 
Spread  ont  to  left,  bewailing,  read  their  names ; 
And  read  beneath  them.  Unbelief,  and  fruit 
Of  unbelief!  ^1e,  unrepented  deeds, 
Now  nnrepentable  for  evermore ; 
And  gavo  approval  of  the  wo  affixed. 

Tbia  done,  the  Omnipotent,  OmnisdenC  Judge, 
Rose  infinite,  the  sentence  to  pronounce, 
The  sentence  of  eternal  wo  or  bliss! 
All  glory  heretofore  seen  or  conceived, 
All  majeaty,  annihilated,  dropped, 
That  moment,  from  remembrance,  and  was  lost; 
And  silence,  deepest  hitherto  esteemed, 
Seemed  noiay  to  the  stillness  of  this  hour. 
Compaiiaona  I  seek  not,  nor  should  find, 
If  aonght.     That  silence,  which  all  being  held, 
When  God's  Almighty  Son,  from  oflTthe  walls 
Of  beaTen  the  rebel  angels  threw,  aoeursed, 
Soatili,  thai  all  creation  heard  their  foil 
Distinctly,  in  the  lake  of  boming  fire, — 
Waa  now  forgotten,  and  every  silence  else. 
All  being  rational,  created  then, 
Aronnd  the  judgment  seat,  intensely  listened. 
No  creature  breathed.    Man,  angel,  devil,  stood 
And  listened;  the  spheres  stood  still,  and  every  star 
Stood  still,  and  listened ;  and  every  particle, 
Remotest  in  the  womb  of  matter,  stood, 
Bendmg  te  hear,  devotions!  and  stilL 
And  thus  upon  the  wicked,  first,  the  Judge 
Pvonoonoed  the  sentence,  written  before  of  old: 
**  Depart  from  me,  ye  cuned,  into  the  fire, 
PreimrBd  eternal  in  the  Qulf  of  Hell, 
Where  ye  shaft  weep  and  wail  for  evermore. 
Reaping  the  harvest  which  your  sins  have  sown.*' 

So  saying,  God  grew  dark  with  utter  wrath ; 
And,  dmwing  now  the  sword,  undrawn  before. 
Which  through  the  range  of  infinite,  all  around, 
A  gleam  of  fiery  indignation  threw. 
He  lifted  up  bis  hand  omnipotent. 
And  down  among  the  damned  the  burning  edge 
Plunged;  and  from  forth  his  arrowy  quiver  sent, 
Emptied,  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous, 
Which,  entering,  withered  all  their  souls  with  file. 
Then  firrt  was  vengeance,  first  was  ruin  seen ! 
Red,  unrestrained,  vindictive,  final,  fierce ! 
They,  howling,  fled  to  west  among  the  daik; 
But  fled  not  these  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
Pursued,  and  driven  beyond  the  Qulf,  which  frowns 
Impassable,  between  the  good  and  bad, 
And  downward  for  remote  to  left,  oppressed 


And  scorched  with  the  avenging  fires,  begun 
Burning  within  them, — ^they  upon  the  verge 
Of  Erebus,  a  moment,  pausing  stood. 
And  saw,  below,  the  unfothomable  lake. 
Tossing  with  tides  of  dark,  tempestuous  wrath; 
And  would  have  looked  behind ;  but  greater  wrath,  • 
Behind,  forbade,  which  now  no  respite  gave 
To  final  misery.    Gfod,  in  the  grasp 
Of  his  Almighty  strength,  took  them  upraised. 
And  threw  them  down,  into  the  yawning  pit 
Of  bottomless  perdition,  ruined,  damned. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  evermore; 
And  Second  Death,  and  the  Undying  Worm, 
Opening  their  horrid  jaws,  with  hideous  yell. 
Falling,  received  their  everlasting  prey. 
A  groan  returned,  as  down  they  sunk,  and  sunk, 
And  ever  sunk,  among  the  utter  dark ! 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteous  heard  the  groan, 
The  groan  of  all  the  reprobate,  when  first 
They  felt  damnation  sure !  and  heard  Hell  dose  I 
And  heard  Jehovah,  and  his  love  retire ! 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteous  heard  the  grdan, 
As  if  all  misery,  all  sorrow,  grief, 
All  pain,  all  anguish,  all  despair,  which  all 
Have  suflered,  or  shall  feel,  from  first  to  laat 
Eternity,  had  gathered  to  one  pang. 
And  issued  in  one  groan  of  boundless  wo  I 
And  now  the  wall  of  hell,  the  outer  wall. 
First  gatelees  then,  closed  round  them ;  that  which 

thou 
Hast  seen,  of  fieiy  adamant,  emblazed 
With  hideous  imageiy,  above  all  hope. 
Above  all  flight  of  fancy,  burning  high ; 
And  guarded  evermore,  by  Justice,  turned 
To  Wrath,  that  hears,  unmoved,  the  endless  groan 
Of  those  wasting  within;  and  sees,  unmoted, 
The  endless  tear  of  vain  repentance  fall. 

Nor  ssk  if  these  shell  ever  be  redeemed. 
They  never  shall  1  Not  Ghxi,  but  their  own  sin. 
Condemns  them.    What  could  be  done,  as  thai 

hast  heard. 
Has  been  already  done;  sll  has  been  tried 
That  wiidom  infinite,  and  boundless  grace, 
Working  together,  could  devise;  and  all 
Has  foiled.    Why  now  socceedl  Though  God 

should  stoop, 
Invithig  still,  and  send  his  Only  Son 
To  ofier  grace  in  hell,  the  pride,  that  fint 
Refused,  would  still  refuse ;  the  unbelief. 
Still  unbelieving,  would  deride  and  mock; 
Nay  mate,  refuse,  deride,  and  mock ;  lor  sin, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing,  day  and  night. 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  become 
All  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable,— 
Seemed  probable,  since  God  invited  then,^ 
For  ever  now  impossible.    Thus  they. 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
Though  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  ths  Judge,** 
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Must  daily  grow  in  lin  and  punishment. 
Made  by  thenuelvea  their  necessary  lot, 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity. 

What  lot !  what  choice !  I  sing  not,  can  not  sing. 
Here,  highest  seraphs  tremble  on  the  lyre, 
And  made  a  sudden  pause! — ^but  thou  hast  seen, 
And  here,  the  bard,  a  nooment,  held  his  hand, 
As  one  who  saw  more  of  that  horrid  wo 
Than  words  could  utter;  and  again  resumed. 

Nor  yet  had  vengeance  done.  The  guilty  Earth, 
Inanimate,  debased,  and  stained  by  sin, 
Beat  of  rebellion,  of  corruption,  long. 
And  tainted  with  mortality  thfoughoot, — 
Ood  sentenced  next;  and  sent  the  final  fiiea 
Of  ruin  forth,  to  bum  and  to  destroy. 
The  saints  its  burning  saw,  and  thou  mayst  see. 
Look  yonder,  round  the  lofty  golden  walls 
And  galleries  of  New  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  imagery  of  wonders  passed ; 
Look  near  the  southern  gate ;  look,  and  behold — 
On  spacious  canras,  touched  with  living  hues — 
The  Conflagration  of  the  ancient  earth, 
The  handy  work  of  high  archangel,  drawn 
From  memory  of  what  he  saw,  that  day. 
See !  how  the  mountains,  how  the  valleys  bum ; 
The  Andes  bum,  the  Alps,  the  Appenines^ 
Taurus  and  Atlas ;  all  the  islands  bum ; 
The  Ocean  bums,  and  rolls  his  waves  of  flame. 
See  how  the  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Sent  finom  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  recross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  bum 
Into  the  centre !— bum  without,  within, 
And  help  the  native  fires,  which  Gkxl  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
As  inly  troubled,  now  she  seems  to  shake ; 
The  flames,  dividing,  now  a  moment,  fall ; 
And  now,  in  one  conglomerated  mass, 
Rising,  they  glow  on  high,  prodigious  blaze  1 
Then  fall  and  sink  again,  as  it,  within. 
The  fuel,  burned  to  ashes,  was  consumed. 
So  burned  the  Earth  upon  that  dreadful  day, 
Yet  not  to  full  annihilation  burned. 
The  essential  particles  of  dust  remained, 
Purged  by  the  final,  sanctifying  fires, 
From  all  conniption ;  from  all  stain  of  sin. 
Done  there  by  man  or  devil,  purified. 
The  essential  particles  remained,  of  which 
God  built  the  world  again,  renewed,  improved, 
With  fertile  vale,  and  wood  of  fertile  bough ; 
And  streams  of  milk  and  honey,  flowing  song ; 
And  mountains  cinctured  with  perpetual  green ; 
In  clime  and  season  fruitful,  as  at  first. 
When  Adam  woke,  unfallen,  in  Paradise. 
And  God,  from  out  the  fount  of  native  light, 
A  handfid  todc  of  beams,  and  clad  the  sun 
Again  in  glory;  and  sent  forth  the  moon 
To  borrow  thence  her  wonted  rays,  and  lead 
Her  stars,  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  sky. 
And  God  revived  the  winds,  revived  the  tides; 


And  touching  her  from  his  Ahaigbty  hand^ 
With  force  centrifugal,  she  onward  ran. 
Coursing  her  wonted  path,  to  stop  no  moce^ 
Delightful  scene  of  new  inhahitantol 
As  thou,  this  mom,  in  paanng  hither,  atwst 

Thus  done,  the  glorious  Judge,  taming  to  right, 
With  countenance  of  love  unspesikable^ 
Beheld  the  righteous,  and  approved  them  thus: 
"  Ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  come,  ye  juet, 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Lord; 
Receive  your  crowns,  ascend,  and  sit  with  mt, 
At  Grod's  right  hand,  in  glory  evermore!" 

Thus  said  the  Omnipotent,  Incarnate  God 
And  waited  not  the  homage  of  the  crowns^ 
Already  thrown  before  him ;  nor  tbe  lood 
Amen  of  universal,  holy  praise ; 
But  tumed  the  living  chariot  of  fiie^ 
And  swifler  now, — as  joyful  to  declare 
This  day's  proceedings  in  his  Father's  court, 
And  to  present  the  number  of  his  sons 
Before  the  Throne^ — ascended  op  to  heaven 
And  all  his  saints,  and  all  his  angei  bands, 
As,  glorMUs,  they  on  high  ascended,  sang 
Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb! — thej  soqg 
Messiah,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  altogether  lovely.    Grace  is  poored 
Into  thy  lips,  above  all  measure  poured ; 
And  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  everuMwe. 
GKrd,  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou 
Most  Mighty!  with  thy  glory  ride ;  with  all 
Thy  majesty,  ride  prosperously,  because 
Of  meekness,  truth,  and  righteonsneas.    Thy 

throne, 
O  God,  forever  and  for  ever  stands ; 
The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  still  is  right; 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee, 
With  oil  of  gladness  and  perfumes  of  mynh, 
Out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  above 
Thy  feUows,  crowned  the  Prince  of  eodkm  pevel 

Thus  sung  they  God,  their  Saviour:  and  them- 
selves 
Prepared  complete  to  enter  now,  with  Christ 
Their  living  Head,  into  the  Holy  Pbee. 
Behold !  the  daughter  of  the  Kii^  the  bride, 
All  glorious  within,  the  bride  adorned, 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold !  behold. 
She  comes,  appareled  royally,  in  robes 
Of  perfect  righteousness,  fair  as  the  sun, 
With  all  her  virgins,  her  companions  frtir,— 
Into  the  Palace  of  the  King  she  comes. 
She  comes  to  dwell  for  evermore!  Awake, 
Eternal  harps !  awake,  awake,  and  single 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty,  re^ ! 

Thus  the  Messiah,  with  the  hosU  of  bliss, 
Entered  the  gates  of  heaven,  unquestioned  now  ^ 
Which  ckMod  behind  them,  to  go  out  no  more; 
And  stood,  accepted,  in  hb  Father's  sight; 
Before  the  glorbus,  everlasting  Throne, 
Presenting  all  his  saints;  not  one  w■■kil^ 
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Of  all  that  he  in  CoTenant  leoeived ; 
And,  having  given  the  kingdom  up,  he  sat. 
Where  now  he  sits  and  reigns,  on  the  right  hand 
Of  glory;  and  our  Grod  is  all  in  all ! 
Thus  have  I  sung  beyond  thy  first  request, 


Rolling  my  numbers  o*er  the  track  of  man, 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline ; 
Time  gone,  the  righteous  saved,  the  wicked  damn- 
ed. 
And  God's  eternal  government  approved. 


TOE  END  OF  THE  OODBflB  OF  HBOL 
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